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| ——— FOR ON EARTH, 
WHO AGAINST FAITH AND CONSCIENCE CAN BE HEARD 
INFALLIBLE? YET MANY WILL PRESUME:  —- 
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PREFACE TO THIS EDITION... 


Reader, Is EE NETS 85 
The merit of theſe Letters is too well eſtabliſhed to need any 
commendation. The name of the author is famous in all learned 
Nations. Wherefore I ſhall acquaint thee, that the only motives 
to this publication, are the great importance of the ſubje& to 
FREE MEN, and the difficulty of obtaining a compleat copy of the 
Letters without the purchaſe of three volumes in folio. 
The occaſion of Mr Locke's writing on this ſubject, it will 
be proper to mention. . -, © A, | 
Having rendered himſelf obnoxious to the Court, which was 
aiming to ſet up Popery and arbitrary power, he retired into 
Holland, about the beginning of the year 1683, where, after 
| ſome time, he turned his thoughts to Religious Liberty, and 
compoſed a Letter on Toleration, which he wrote in Latin, 
and printed in duodecimo, at Gouda, in 1689, under the fol- 
lowing title. Epiſtola de Tolerantia ; ad clariſſimum virum 
T. A. R. P. T. o. L.A, [Theologiae apud Remonſtrantes Profeſ- 
ſorem, Tyrannidis Oſorem, Limburgium, Amſtelodamenſem :] 
Scripta a p. A. P. O. 1. L. A. [ Pacis Amico, Perſecutionis Oſore, 
Joanne Lockio, Anglo.“ 

This Letter was tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr Popple, author 
of the © Rational Catechiſm®; licenſed 1689; .and printed 
twice in London: the firſt time, in 1689 in quarto, and again, 
« The ſecond edition corrected,” 1690, in duodecimo. 

It was too much to be expected, that ſuch a performance 
ſhould paſs without animadverſion. Accordingly, there iſſued 
from Oxford, printed at the Theatre, 1690, in quarto, a ſmall 
tract intitled, The Argument of the Letter concerning Tole- 
ration, briefly confader'd and anfwer'd.”---< Imprimatur, Jona- 
than Edwards, Vice-Can. Oxon.” 

A. Wood, in his © Athenae Oxonienſes, tells us, that the 
author was Jonas Proaſt, u. a. of Queen's College, Oxford; 
and he is elſewhere mentioned as Archdeacon, 
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| Fo the ſame year Mr Locke publiſhed, in quarto, «A ſecondLet- 
ter concerning Toleration. To the Author of The Argument of the 
Letter concerning Toleration briefly conſider d and anſwer d. 
To this Mr Proaſt replied, under a perplexing title, in (OA 
third Letter concerning Toleration : in defenſe of the Argument 
of the Letter concerning Toleration, briefly, confider'd and an- 
ſwer d.“ Printed at Oxford, 1691, in quarto.--- _ N 


Jonath. Edwards, Vice-Can. Univ: Oxon.” 
In anſwer to-it, in 1692, Mr-Locke publiſhed « A third 


Letter for Toleration. To the Author of the third Letter con- 
cerning Toleration.“ in quarto. 


After twelve years ſilence, another tract ap peared, written hs 
Mr Proaſt, intitled, A ſecond Letter to the Author of the 


Three Letters for Toleration. From the Author of the Argu- 
ment of the Letter concerning Toleration briefly conſider d and 
anſwer'd. And -of the defenſe of it. With a Poſtſcript taking 
ſome notice of two paſſages in * The Rights of the Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſeaters.” Printed at Oxford, 1704, in quarto.----< Imprimatur, 
Timo. Halton, Pro- Vice-Can. Oxon. 

Mr Locke began a reply, which was left unfiniſhed, and 
publiſhed i in his Poſthumous Works. 

To tender this Volume ſtill more compleat, I ſhall here give 
ſme Extracts from Mr Locke's Letters to Profeſſor Enten 


relating to the ſame fubjedt. 


« Philippo a Limborch Joannes Locke 8. P. D. 


| © In Parlamento de Tolerantia jam agi coeptum eſt ſub 
ce duplice titulo, courxRRHENs 10 ſcil. et INDVLGENTIA: Prima, 
« Eccleſiae pomoeria extendenda ſignificat; ut, ablata caere- 
% moniarum parte, plures comprehendat. Altera, tolerantiam 
t ſignificat eorum, qui, oblatis conditionibus Eccleſiae Angli- 


— 


*. canae, ſe unire vel nolunt vel non poſſunt. Quam laxa vel 


* « The Rights of * Proteſtant Diſſenters,“ in two parts, in quarto, of which 
there was 2a ſecond edition inlarged, written by Mr. Shute, afterward created Viſ- 


count Barrington, of Ireland. 
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„Lond. 12 Mart, 1689.“ 


x 
- 


Vir doctiſſime, 


© Tolerantiam apud nos jam tandem lege ſtabilitam te ante 
haec audiiſſe nullus dubito; non ea forſan latitudine quae tu 


et tui ſimiles, veri et fine ambitione vel invidia Chriſtiani, op- 


tarent. Sed aliquid eſt prodire tenus. His initiis, jacta ſpero 
ſunt Libertatis et Pacis fundamenta, quibus ſtabilienda olim 
erit Chriſti Eccleſia. Nulli a cultu ſuo penitus excluduntur, 
nec poenis objiciuntur, niſi Romani; ſi modo juramentum fi- 
delitatis praeſtare velint, et renunciare tranſubſtantiationi et 
quibuſdam dogmatibus Eccleſiae Romanae. De juramento 
autem Quakeris diſpenſatum eſt; nec illis obtruſa fuiſſet, malo 
exemplo, illa quam in lege videbis “ Confeſſio Fidei, ſi aliqui 
eorum iſtam Fidei Confeſſionem non obtuliſſent, quod impru- 
dens factum multi inter illos et cordatiores valde dolent. 
Gratias tibi ago pro exemplaribus tractatus De Tolerantia 
et © Pace Eccleſiaſtica quae mihi miſiſti; compacta recte 
accepi, incompacta nondum ad manus meas pervenerunt. In 
vertendo de Tolerantia libello, aliquem Anglum | Dm Popple] 
jam jam occupatum intelligo. Opinionem illam, Pacis et 
Probitatis fautricem, ubique obtinere optarem. Atta inqui- 
ſitionis jam pene deſcripta gaudeo, uti ſpero brevi proditura, 
opus utile et expectatum. Legem de Tolerantia ſancitam ad 
Dm Le Clerc miſi, quo interprete intelliges quouſque exten- 


ditur haec libertas. Vale, et me ama, Tui amantiſſimum, 
Lond. 6 Jun. 1689 © J. Locke.“ 


. profeſs faith in God the Father, and in Jeſus Chriſt, his eternal Son, the 


true God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God bleſſed for evermore : And do acknow- 
* ledge the Holy Scriptures of the old and new Teſtament to be given by divine 
* Inſpiration.” 1 W. & M. Sefl. 1, Cap. 18. An act for exempting their Majeſties 
Proteſtant Subjects diſſenting from the Church of England, from the Penalties of cer- 
tain laws. —.— 


It 


PREFACE TO THIS EDITION _ 


It may not be improper to obſerve here, that though Mr Locke 
communicated occaſionally with the National Church, and had 
the higheſt reſpe& for its worthy Members ; yet, as ſome perſons 
ſtill living have declared, during his long reſidence at Oates, he 
generally attended a Lay Preacher in that neighbourhood, to 
aſſert, as is probable, that Liberty in his own Perſon, which he 
had ftrenuouſly contended for in behalf of all men. 

And it ſhould be obſerved, that though this Nation is greatly 
_ obliged to Mr Locke for defending the cauſe of religious Liberty 
in the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt manner, yet the old writers are not 
to be forgotten, as they laid the Foundations; which is the more 
neceſſary to be noticed, as many have ſuppoſed him to have been 
the firſt writer on this ſubject, when really the argument was well 
underſtood and publiſhed during the crvit was, an Age wherein 
every topic of importance to Man and Society was diſcuſſed, as 
appears by ſeveral tracts not unknown among the Curious. 

It remains to acquaint thee, that the Author's original letter 
concerning Toleration, in latin, which was become exceeding 
ſcarce and known to very few, is prefixed to this work; that the 
ſeveral editions of theſe Letters have been compared, ſome of 
which were negligently printed, as Mr Locke himſelf had com- 
plained; and the utmoſt care taken of this edition. If errors have 
ſlipt, I truſt to have courteous pardon. | 8 | 
Reader, farewel, The Editor. 


Jan. 1, 1765 


There is 1;kewiſe a valuable treatiſe of Mr Bayle's, intitled, Commentaire 
© Philoſophique ſur ces Paroles de Jeſus Chriſt, Contrain- les d' entrer; ou l' on 
* prouve, qu*il n'y a rien de plus aBOMINABLE, que de faire des Converſions par la 
* contrainte : Et ou Þ on refute tous les Sophiſmes des Convertiſſeurs a contrainte, et 
F Apologie que St Auguſtin a faite des Perſecutions. etc. publiſhed 1686 
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. LLEPISTOLA DE TOLERANTIA 


Quaerenti tibi. vir clariſſime, quid exiſtimem de mutua inter Chriſtianos 


tolerantia, breviter reſpondeo, hoc mihi videri praecipuum verae eccleſiae 
criterium. Quicquid enim alii jactant de locorum, et nominum antiquitate, 
vel cultus ſplendore; alii de diſciplinae reformatione; omnes denique de fide 
orthodox3, nam ſibi quiſque orthodoxus eſt, haec et hujuſmodi poſſunt eſſe 
hominum de poteſtate, et imperio contendentium, potius quam eccleſiac 
Chriſti notae. - Haec omnia qui poſſidet, ſi charitate deſtituatur, ſi manſue- 
tudine, ſi benevolentia erga omnes in univerſum homines, nedum fidem 


Chriſtianam proſitentes, nondum eft Chriſtianus. Reges gentium dominantur 


tis; vos autem non fic, Luc. Xx11, dicit ſuis Salvator noſter. Alia res eſt 
verae religionis, non ad externam pompam, non ad dominationem eccleſiaſti- 
cam, non denique ad vim; fed ad vitam recte pieque inſtituendam natae. 
Primo omnium vitiis ſuis, faſtui et libidini propriae bellum debet indicere, 


qui in ecclefia Chriſti velit militare ; alias ſine vitae ſanctimonià, morum 


caſtitate, animi benignitate et manſuetudine, fruſtra quaerit fibi nomen 
Chriftianum. Tu converſus confirms fratres tuos, Luc. KX11, dixit Petro Do- 
minus noſter. Vix enim quiſquam perſnadebit, ſe de aliens ſalute mire eſſe 
ſolicitum, qui negligens eſt ſuae: nemo fincere in id totis viribus incumbere 
poteſt, ut ali fiant Chriſtiani, qui religionem Chriſti animo ſuo nondum ipſe 
revera amplexus eſt. Si enim Evangelio, fi Apoſtolis credendum fit, fine 


charitate, fine fide per amor em, non per vim, operante nemo Chrittianus eſſe 


poteſt. An vero illi qui religionis praetextu alios vexant, lacerant, ſpoliant, 
jugulant, id amico et benigno animo agant, ipſorum teſtor conſcientiam; et 


tum denique credam, cum ꝝclotas illos videro amicos et familiares ſuos, con- 


tra Evangelii praecepta manifeſtè peccantes, eundem in modum corrigere; 
ſuoſque afleclas vitiorum corruptela tactos, et ſine mutatione in meliorem 
frugem certò perituros, ferro et igne aggredi; et amorem ſuum atque ſalutis 
animarum deſiderium omni crudelitatis et tormentorum genere teſtari. Si 
enim, uti prae ſe ferunt, charitate, et ſtudio erga eorum animas, bonis exuant, 
corpora mutilent, carcere et paedore macerent, vita denique ipfa privent, ut 
fideles, ut ſalvi fiant, cur /cortationem, verſutiam, malitiam, et alia quae Erb- 
niciſmum tam apertè ſapiunt, teſtante Apoſtolo, Rom. 1, impune inter ſuos 
graſſari permittunt? cum haec et hujuſmodi magis adverſentur Dei gloriae, 
eccleſiae puritati, et ſaluti animarum, quam erronea quaevis contra deciſiones 
eccleſiaſticas conſcientiae perſuaſio, vel in externo cultu defectus cum vitae 
1nnocentia conjunctus? Cur inquam zelus ille pro Deo, pro ecclefi3, pro ſa- 
lute animarum uſque ad vivicomburium ardens, flagitia illa et vitia moralia 
Chriſtianae profeſſioni, omnibus fatentibus, è diametro contraria, fine caſti- 
gatione, fine animadverſione praeteriens, in corrigendis opinionibus, iiſque 
plerumque de rebus ſubtilibus, vulgique captum ſuperantibus, vel ceremo- 
niis ingerendis unice hacret, et omnes nervos ſuos intendit ? Quae inter dit- 
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EPISTOLA DE TOLERANTIA 


ſidentes de his rebus ſanior fit, quaeve ſchiſmatis vel haereſeos rea, an Shins 
natrix vel ſuccumbens pars, tum demum conſtabit, cum de cauſã ſeparationis 
Judicabitur. Qui enim Chriſtum ſequitur cjuſque amplectitur doctrinam, et 


jugum ſuſcipit, etiamſi patrem et matrem, patrios ritus, em et 


quoſcunque demum homines relinquat, non eſt haereticus. 1 © + 
Quod ſi ſectarum divortia adeo adverſentur faluti animarum, 11 
ſeortatio, immunditia, laſcivia, fimulacrorum cultus, et his fimilia, non ſunt 
minus opera carnis, de quibus diſerte pronuntiat Apoſtolus, quod gut ralia 
agunt regni Dei haeredes non erunt, Gal. v. Haec igitur non minore cura et 
induſtria, quam ſectae, penitus extirpanda, fi quis de regno Dei ſincere ſo- 
licitus in ejus pomeriis ampliandis ſibi elaborandum ſerio judicaverit. Quod 
ſi quiſquam aliter fecerit ; et dum erga diverſa ſentientes immitis, et impla- 
cabilis eſt, peccatis interim et morum vitiis, Chriſtiano nomine indignis, par- 
cat, palam demonſtrat, quantumvis crepat eccleſiam, ſe aliud, non l "oy 


num quaerere. 


Si quis animam, cujus ſalutem vehementer optat, velit per cruciatus, etiam 


nondum converſam, effari, mirabor ſane, et mirabuntur, puto, mecum alu ; ſed 
itatamen, ut nemo uſpiam credat hoc ab amore, à benevolentia, a charitate poſſe 


proficiſci. Si homines igne et ferro ad certa dogmata amplectenda ſunt im- 
pellendi, et ad externum cultum vi cogendi, de quorum tamen moribus nulla 


omnino ſit quaeſtio; ſi quis heterodoxos ita convertat ad fidem, ut cogat ea 
profiteri, quae non credunt, et permittat ea agere, quae Evangelium Chri- 
ſtianis, fidelis fibi non permittit; illum velle numeroſum coetum eadem ſe- 
cum profitentium non dubito; velle autem eccleſiam Chriſtianam, quis eſt 


qui poteſt credere? Non mirandum igitur, ſi utantur armis militiae Chri- 


ſtianae non debitis, qui, quicquid prae ſe ferunt, pro vera religione et eccleſia 
Chriſtiana non militant. Si, uti Dux ſalutis noſtrae, fincere cuperent ſalutem 
animarum, illius inſiſterent veſtigiis, et optimum illud principis pacis ſeque- 
rentur exemplum, qui ſatellites ſuos non ferro, non gladio, non vi armatos, 
ſed Evangelio, fed pacis nuntio, morum ſanctitate et exemplo inſtructos, ad 


ſubjugandas gentes, et in eccleſfiam cogendas emiſit: Cui tamen, ſi vi et ar- 
mis convertendi eſſent infideles, fi armato milite ab erroribus revocandi cae- 


cutientes, vel ohſtinati mortales, paratior erat caeleſtium legionum exercitus, 
quam cuivis eccleſiae patrono, quantumvis potenti, ſuae ſunt cohortes. 
Tolerantia eorum qui de rebus religionis diverſa ſentiunt, Evangelio et ra- 
tioni adeo conſona eſt, ut monſtro ſimile videatur, homines in tam clara luce 
caecutire. Nolo ego hic aliorum incuſare faſtum, et ambitionem; aliorum 
intemperiem, et zelum charitate et manſuetudine deſtitutum : haec Gawd vitia 
humanis rebus forſan non eximenda, ſed tamen ejuſmodi, ut ea nemo fibi 
apertè imputari velit; nemo pene eſt, qui his in tranſverſum actus aliena et 
honeſta ſpecie tectis non quaerat laudem. Ne quis autem perſecutioni et 
ſaevitiae parum Chriſtianae curam reipublicae et legum obſervantiam prae- 
texat, et è contra ne alii religionis nomine ſibi quaerant morum licentiam et 
delictorum impunitatem: Ne quis, inquam, vel ut fidus principis ſubditus, 
vel ut ſincerus Dei cultor, ſibi vel aliis imponat ; ante omnia inter res civi- 


tatis, et religionis diſtinguendum exiſtimo, limiteſque inter eccleſiam, et rem- 
publicam 
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ritè definiendos: Si hoc non fit, nullis litibus modus ſtatui poteſt, 
inter eos, quibus ſalus animarum, aut reipublicae, vel revera cordi eſt, vel eſſe 
%%% oo CO OI ED 3 ERS , OS CHOI 
-- Reſpublica mihi videtur ſocietas hominum ſolummodo ad bona civilia con- 
ſervanda promovendaque conſtitu tna. 
Bona civilia voco, vitam, libertatem, corporis integritatem, et indolentiam, 
et rerum externarum poſſeſſiones, ut ſunt latifundia, pecunia, ſupellex, &c. 
HFHarum rerum ad hanc vitam pertinentium poſſeſſionem juſtam omni uni- 
verſim populo, et ſingulis privatim ſubditis, fartam tectam ſervare officium 
eſt magiſtratus civilis, per leges ex aequo omnibus poſitas; quas ſi quis con- 
tra jus faſque violare vellet, illius comprimendaeft audacia metu poenae; 
quae conſiſtit vel in ablatione, vel imminutione eorum bonorum, quibus alias 
frui et potuit, et debuit. Quum vero nemo parte bonorum ſuorum ſponte 
mulctatur, nedum libertãte, aut vita; ideo magiſtratus ad poenam alieni ju- 
ris violatoribus infligendam vi armatus eſt, toto ſcilicet ſubditorum ſuorum 
br „ ! ˙—˙—˙ͤz!V'NU h mim? . 
Qudd vero ad bona haec-civilia unicè ſpectat tota magiſtratus juriſdictio, 
et in iis ſolis curandis promovendiſque terminatur, et circumſcribitur omne 
civilis poteſtatis jus et imperium; nec ad ſalutem animarum aut debet aut 
poteſt ullo modo extendi, ſequentia mihi videntur demonſtrare. 
Primo. Quia animarum magiſtratui civili plus quam aliis hominibus non 
demandatur cura. Non à Deo; quia nuſquam apparet Deum hujuſmodi 
authoritatem hominibus in homines tribuiſſe, ut poſſint alios ad ſuam reli- 
gionem amplectendam cogere. Non ab hominibus magiſtratui poteſt ejuſ- 
modi tribui poteſtas; quia nemo poteſt Ita ſalutis ſuae aeternae cutam'abji- 
cere, ut quam alter, ſive princeps ſive ſubditus, praeſcripſerit cultum vel fidem 
neceſſario amplectatur. Quia nemo ex alterius praeſeripto poteſt, ſi vellet, 
credere ; in fide autem conſiſtit verae et ſalutiferae religionis vis et efficacia. 
Quicquid enim ore profiteris, quicquid in cultu externo praeſtes, fi hoc et ve- 
rum eſſe, et Deo placere tibi intus in corde penitus perſuaſum non fit, non 
modo non prodeſt ad ſalutem, verum è contrario obeſt; quandoquidem hoc 
modo ahis peccatis, religione expiandis, addatur cumuli loco ipfius religionis 
ſimulatio Numiniſque contemptus, cum eum Deo O. M. offers cultum quem 
credis ipſi diſplicere. | 00-2) 
Secundo. Cura animarum non poteſt pertinere ad magiſtratum civilem: 
quia tota illius poteſtas conſiſtit in coactione. Cum autem vera et ſalutifera 
religio conſiſtit in interna animi fide, fine qui nihil apud Deum valet; ea eſt 
humani intellectus natura, ut nulla vi externa cogi poſſit. Auferantur bona, 
carceris cuſtodia, vel cruciatus poenã urgeatur corpus, fruſtra eris, fi his ſup- 
pliciis mentis judicium de rebus mutare velis. 
Sed dices, magiſtratus poteſt argumentis uti, adeoque heterodoxos in veri- 
tatem pertrahere et ſalvos facere. Eſto; ſed hoc illi cum aliis hominibus 
commune eſt: ſi doceat, ſi inſtruat, ſi argumentis errantem revocet, facit ſane 
quod virum bonum decet; non neceſſe eſt magiſtratui vel hominem vel Chri- 
itianum exuere. Verum aliud eſt ſuadere, aliud imperare : aliud argumentis, 


aliud edictis contendere. Quorum hoc eſt poteſtatis civilis, illud benevo- 


lentiae 


dunt Numini acceptum fore ad ſalutem animarum. 
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lentiae humanat. Cuivis enim mortalium integrum eſt imer, hortari, or- 
roris arguere, rationibuſque in {ententiam ſuam adducere : ſed magiſtratus 
proprium eſt, edictis jubere, gladio cogere. Hoc eſt igitur quod ties," ſei- 


licet quod poteſtas civilis non debet articulos fidei, five dogmata, vel modosco- 


lendi Deum lege civili praeſeribere. Si enim nullae adjunctae fint poenae, 


legum vis perit; fi poenae intententur, eae plane ineptae ſunt ot minime ad 
perſuadendum accommodas. Si quis ad animae ſalutem dogma aliquod, vei 
cultum amplecti velit, ex animo credat oportet dogma illud verum effe, cul- 


tum autem Deo gratum et acceptum fore; hujuſmodi vera perſuaſionem 
animis inſtillare poena quaevis minime poteſt. Luce opus eſt ut ane, _ 
mi ſententia, quam nullo modo foeneratur corporis ſupplicium. „ br? 

Tertio. Cura ſalutis animarum nullo modo pertinere poteſt ad enagitir- 


tum civilem ;- quia dato quod legum authoritas et poenarum vis efficax eſſet 


ad convertendas hominum mentes, hoc tamen nihil prodeſſet ad ſalutem ani- 
marum. Cum enim unica fit vera religio, una quae ad beatas dueit ſedes 
via, quae ſpes majorem hominum illuc perventurum numerum, fi ea mortali- 


bus data eſſet conditio, ut quiſque poſthabito rationis et oonſcientiae ſuae 


dictamine, deberet coeca mente amplecti principis ſui dogmata, et eo = 
Deum colere, prout patriis legibus ſtatutum eft ? Inter tot varias prin 

de religione opiniones neceſſe eſſet viam illam ſtrictam portamque ang 
quae ducit in coelum, paucis admodum eſſe apertam, idque in una Sem re- 


gione: ct, quod maxime hac in re abſurdum eſſet et Deo indignurs; acterna 
felicitas vel cruciatus unicè deberetur naſcendi fort. 


Haec inter multa alia, quae ad hanc rem afferri poterant, ſuflicore mihi vis 
dentur, ut ſtatuamus omnem reipublicae poteſtatem verſari circa bona illa ci- 
vilia, et intra rerum hujus faeculi curam contineri, neque ea uu ad futuram 
ſpectant vitam ullatenus attingere. 

Nunc videamus quid fit eccleſia. Eccleſia mihi videtur ſocketas libera 
hominum ſponte {ua cotuntium ut Deum publice colant eo 5 ere- 


Dico elle facretatem liberam et voluntariam. Nemo waits alicujus eccle- 
ſiae membrum, alias patris avorumque religio jure haereditario ſimul cum la- 
tifundus ad quemque deſcenderet, et fidem quiſque deberet natalibus: quo 
nihil abſurdius excogitari poteſt. Ita igitur ſe res habet. Homo nulli a na- 
tara obſtrictus eccleſiae, nulli addiftus ſectae, illi fe fponte adjungit ſocietati 
ubi veram religionem cultumque Deo gratum credit ſe inveniſſe. Spes vero 
talutis quam illic reperit, uti unica intrandi in ecclefiam cauſa, ita pariter et 
illic manendi menſura. Quod fi deprehenderit aliquid vel in doctrina erro- 
neum vel in cultu incongruum, eadem libertate, qua ingreſſus eſt, ſemper ipſi 
pateat exitus neceſſe eſt ; nulla enim effe poſſunt indiſſolubilia vincula, niſi 


quae cuncerta vitae aeternae expectatione conjuncta ſunt. Ex membris ita 


ſponte ſua et hunc in finem unitis coaleſcit eccleſia. 
Sequitur jam ut inquiramus quae fit ejus poteſtas, quibuſque legibus 


ſubjecta. 


Quandoquidem nulla, quantumvis libera, aut levi de cauſa inſtituta ſo- 


cietas, five ca fuerit literatorum, ad philoſophiam; five mercatorum, ad ne- 


gotia; 
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quibus coetus cbchnt, habeatur ratio; ut conditiones proponantur, quibus 


et non interrupta ſucceſſione inſtructum. 
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cauſa, ſubſiſtere poteſt, quin illieo diſſoluta interibit, ſi omnibus-deſtituts fit 
lagibus: ideo-necefit eit ut ſuas etiam habeat eccleſia ; ut loci, temporiſque 


quiſque in ſocintatem̃, vel admittatur, vel ab ea excludgtur ; ut denique mu- 
nerum diverſitas, rerumque conſtituatur ordo, et his ſimilia. Cum vero 
ſpontanea fit, uti demonſtratum eſt, coalitio ab omni vi cogente libera, ſequi- 
tur neceſſurio, quod jus legum condendarum penes nullum nifi ipſam ſocie- 
tatem eſſe pateſt; vel illos ſaltem, qudd eodem recidit, quos ipſa ſocletas aſ- 
ſenſu ſuo comprobaverit. en en e ELLIS, 

Sed dices, vera eſſe non poteſt ecclefia, quas Epiſcopum vel Preſbyterium 
non habet, gubernandi authoritate, derivats ab ipfis uſque Apoſtolis, continua 


Primo, Rogo ut edictum oftendas, ubi hane legem eccleſiae ſuae poſuit 
Chriſtus; nec vanus eto, fi diſerta in re tanti momenti verba requiram. 


Aliud ſuadere videtur effatum illud: Ubicungque' duo vel tres congregantur in 


meo nomine, ili ego ero in medio ipſorum. An coetui, in cujus medio erit 
Chriſt us, aliquid deerit ad veram eccleſiam, ipſe videris. Nihil certe illie 
deefle poteſt ad veram ſalutem: quod ad rem noſtram ſufficit. f 
Secundo, Videas quaeſo illos, qui fefores eccleſiae à Chriſto inſtitutos et 
ſucceſſione continuandos volunt, in ipſo limine inter fe diſſentientes. Lis 
haec neceſſario permittit eligendi libeftatern, ſeilicet ut integrum fit cuivis ad 
eam accedere, quam ipſe praefert eceleſlam. 3 | 
Tertio, Habeas quem tibi praeponas neceſſariumque credis hujuſmodi 
longa ſerie deſignatum rectorem; dum ego interim me iſti ſocietati adjungo, 
in qua mihi perſuaſum eft repertum iri ea quae ad animae ſalutem ſunt ne- 
ceſſaria. Itaque utrique noſtrum ſalva eſt, quam poſcis, eccleſiaſtica libertas, 
nec alteruter alium habet quam quem ipſe fibi elegerit legiſlatorem. 
Quandoquidem autem de vera ecclefia adeo ſolicitus es, obiter hic rogare 
liceat, an non verae eceleſiae Chriſti magis conveniat eas communionis eon- 
ditiones ſtabilire, quibus il la, et illa ſola continentur, quae Spiritus ſanctus in 
Sacra Scriptura clarè, et diſertis verbis docuit, ad ſalutem eſſe neceſſaria; 
quam ſua vel inventa, vel interpretamenta, tanquam legem divinam ob- 
trudere, et ea tanquam ad profeſſionem Chriftianam omnino neceſſaria legi- 
bus ecclefafticis ſancire, de quibus aut nihil prorſus, aut non decretoriè ſal- 
tem pronunciarunt eloquia divina? Qui ea poſcit ad communionem eccle- 
ſtaſticam, quae Chriſtus non poſcit ad vitam aeternam; ille ad ſuam opini- 
onem, et utilitatem forte, ſocietatem commode conſtituit; ſed ea Chriſti 
quomodo dicenda, quae alienis inſtitutis ſtabilitur ecclefia ; et ex qua illi ex- 
cluduntur, quos olim recipiet Chriſtus in regnum coelorum ? Sed cum verae 
eecleſiae notas indagare hujus loci non fit, eos ſaltem qui pro ſuae ſocietatis 
placitis tam acriter contendunt, et nihil niſi eceleſiam, non minore ſtrepitu, 
et forſan eodem inſtinctu, quo olim argentarii illi Epheſii Dianam ſuarn, - 


Ac. x1x. continuo crepant, unum hoc monitos vellem, Evangelium ſci- 


licet paſſim teſtari, veros Chriſti diſcipulos ęexpectare, et pati debere perſeeu- 
tiones: veram autem Chriſti eccleſiam alios perſequi, aut inſectari debere ; 
1 | vel 


vel vi, ferro,. 2 ad d 
l me uſpiam in Novo Teſtamento 

Finis ſocietatis religioſae, uti dictum, eſt, cultus De3 
3itho aeternae acquiſitio. Eo igitur collimare debet tota 


bus circumſcribi omnes leges ecclefiaſticac. Nihil in hac — agitur, 


Nec agi poteſt, de bonorum civilium, vel terrenorum paſſeſſiane; nulla hic, 


quacunque de cauſa, adhibenda vis, quae omnis ad magiranam- cialis por- | 


11 1 


tinet; bonorumque externorum poſſeſſio, et uſus illius ſubjacet 


Dices: Quae igitur ſanctio leges eccleſiaſticas ratas habebit, ſi coactio om- 
nis abeſſe debet? Reſp. Ea ſane quae convenit rebus, quarum externa pro—- 


feſſio, et obſervantia nihil prodeſt, niſi penitus animis inſideant; plenumque 


conſcientiae aſſenſum in his obtineant; nempe hortationes, monita- conſilia, 
arma ſunt hujus ſocietatis, quibus membra in officio contine 
corrigantur delinquentes, erranteſque reducantur in viam; nahil aliud reſtat, 

niſi ut reluctantes, et obſtinati, nullamque melioris frugis de ſe ſpem prae- 
bentes, a focietate prorſus ſejuncti rgiciantur. Haec ſuprema et ultima eſt 
poteſtatis eccleſiaſticae vis, quae nullam aliam infert poenam, niſi uod, ceſ- 
ante relatione inter corpus W abſciſſum, Ganinatus eccle- 
ſiae illius eſſe pars. 

is ita conſtitutis, inquiramus porra quae cujuſqve ne circa „ Tolerantiam 
officia.. Prime, Dico quod nulla eccleſia tenetur tolerantiae nomine eum ſinu 


dum eſt, ne excommunicationis decreto adjiciatur vel verborum contumelia, 


vel facti violentia, qua vel corpus ejecti, vel bona quoquo modo laedantur. 


Vis enim tota, uti dictum, magiſtratus eſt, nec privato cuivis permiſſa, niſi 
ſolum ut illatam repellat. Excommunicatio nihil bonorum civilium, quae 
aut privatim poſſidebat, excommunicato aufert, aut auferre poteſt. Ea om- 
nia ad civilem ſtatum pertinent, et magiſtratus tutelae ſuhjiciuntur. Ex- 
communicationis vis tota in eo unice conſiſtit, ut declarati ſocietatis volun- 


tate, ſolyatur unio inter corpus. et membrum aliquod, qua ceſſante relatione 


neceſſario ceſſat quarundam rerum communio, quas membris ſuis tribuit ſo- 
cietas; ad quas nemo jus habet civile. Nulla enim facta eſt excommuni- 


cnto civilis i injuria, ſi miniſter eccleſiae panem et vinum non illius, ſed alien 


pecunià emptum, illi non dat in celebratione coenae dominicae. 

Secundo, Nemo privatus alterius bona civilia quoquo modo jnmadere,; aut 
imminuere debet, proptegea, quod a ſua religione ſuiſque ritibus alienum ſe 
profiteatur. Omnia illi tam humanitatis quam civitatis jura ſanctè conſer- 
vanda: religionis haec non ſunt: ſive Chriſtianus ſit, ſwe ethnicus, ab omni 


vi, et injuria temperandum. Juſtitiae menſura benevolentiae et charitatis 


officiis cumulanda. Hoc jubet Evangelium; ſuadet ratio; et, quam conci- 
liavit natura, hominum inter ipſos communis ſocietas. Si à recto tramite 


aberrat, ſibi ſoli errat miſer, tibi innocuus; nec igitur 4 te male mulctandus 


debet hujus vitae bonis excidere, quod in futuro ſaeculo credis periturum. 


- Quod 


. 


Si ͤ his non 


ſuo fovere, qui monĩtus obſtinatè peccat contra leges in ea ſocietate ſtabilitas; 
quas ſi cui impune violare licet, de ſocietate actum eſt; eum hae fint, et com— 
munionis conditiones, et unicum ſocietatis vinculum. Veruntamen caven- 
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eb ſe adjungat, ſive deſerat, manet ſemper eadem, quae ante, libera et volun- 


Hoc 


abalienare poſſit: nullam vero quorumvis acceſſione acquirat in alienos 
ionem. Quare pax, acquitas, et amicitia inter diverſas eceleſias, uti 


inter privatos homines, ſine juris alicujus praerogativã ſemper, et acquabiliter 
onle 4466 $3144 77 mr 6 r VVV . 
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Vt exemplo res clara fiat, pohamus Conſtantinopoli duas, alteram Remon- 


vel ritus, li e, vel bonis ſpbliet, quod alibi factum videmus: vel exilio, 
vel capite puniat ? tacente interim, et ridente Turcſ, dum Chriftiani Chriſti- 
anos erudelitate et laniend vexant. Si vero altera harum ecclefiarum in alte- 


ptemum omnium hominum judicem unice pertinet, ad quem etiam ſolum 


pertinet errantis caſtigatio. Interim cogitent, quanto gravius illi peccant, 
qui; ſi non errori, ſaltem ſuperbiae addunt injuſtitiam, dum alieni domini ſer- 


vos, ſibĩ minimè obnoxios, temere et inſolenter dilacerant. 1 
Quod ſi certo conſtare poſſit, quaenam inter diſſidentes recte de religione 
ſentiret, non inde acereſceret orthodoxae eccleſiae poteſtas alias ſpoliandi; 
cum ecclefiarom in res terreſtres nulla fit juriſdictio: nec ferrum, et ignis ad 
errores arguendos, menteſque hominum, aut informandas, aut convertendas 


idonea ſunt inſtrumenta. Fac tamen alteri parti favere magiſtratum civilem, 


que velit modo caſtiget. An a Turcà Imperatore eecleſiae Chriſtianae in fra- 
tres jus aliquod accedere poſſe quis dixerit? Infidelis, qui ſua authoritate 
Chriſtianos ob fidei dogmata punire non poteſt, ſocietati-cuivis Chriſtianae au- 
thoritatem iſtam minime poteſt impertire, nec jus, quod ipſe non habet, dare. 
Eandem rationem in Chriſtiano eſſe regno cogita. Poteſtas civilis ubique 
eadem eſt, nec majorem poteſt tribuere eccleſiae authoritatem in manu prin- 
cipis Chriſtiani, quam ethnici, id eſt, nullam. Quanquam hoc obſervatu 
forte dignum eſt; quod animoſiotes hi veritatis ſatellites, errorum oppugna- 
totes, chiſmatum impatientes, zelum iſtum ſuum pro Deo, quo toti accen- 


CW 


ſe de religione diflidentium 


taria ſocietas; nec accedente magiſtratu gladii poteſtatem acquirit; nec de - 
cedente, quam prius habuit docendi excommunicandive, amittit diſciplinam. 
3 ancac ſocietatis ſemper erit immutabile jus, ut ex ſuis, quos viſum 


um *alteram' Antiremonſtrantium eccleſias. An aliquis dicat alter: 
earum jus competere, ut diſſentientes alios, quod diverſa habent, vel dogmata 


endi habet poteſtatem, rogo quaenam ex duabus, et quo jure? Re- 
ur ſine dubio Orthodoxa in errantem, vel haereticam. Hoc eſt 
ioſis verbis nihil dicere. Qugelibet eccleſia fibi orthodoxa eſt, 
aliis erronea, vel haeretica; ſiquidem quae credit vera eſſe credit, quae in di- 
vetſum abeunt erroris damnat. Itaque de dogmatum veritate, de cultus rec- 

itudine; inter utramque lis aequa eſt, nulla judicis, qui nullus aut Conſtan- 
tinopoli aut in terris eſt, ſententia componenda. Quaeſtionis deciſio ad ſu- 


ſuumque illi praebere velle gladium; ut heterodoxos, ſe annuente, quocun- 
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duntur, et ardent, mn pene expromunt, niſi uhi faventem fbi habent 
magiſtratum civilem. Ubi primum gratia apud magiſtratum, adeoque vir 

bus ſunt ſuperiores, violanda ilicd pax, et charitas Chriſtiana ; alias coleada 

eſt mutua tolerantia. Quando robore civili impares fant insoxie, et pa- 
tienter ferre poſſunt, à quo tantum ſibi et religioni alias metuunt, idololatriae, 
ſuperſtitionis, haereſeos in vicinia contagium : nec libenter aut fervidè ar- 
guendis erroribus, qui aulae, et magiſtratui placent, impendunt operam ; quae 
tamen vera et ſola eſt propagandae veritatis methodus, juncto {cilicet cum 
humanitate et benevolentid rationum et argumenhtorum/potdere.. 
Nullae igitur five perſonae, ſive eecleſiae, five demum reſpublicae, jus ali- 
quod habere poſſunt bona civilia invicem invadendi ſeque mutuo rebus mon- 
danis ſpoliandi, ſub praetextu religionis. Qui aliter ſentiunt, velim ſecum re- 
putent, quam infinitam praebent humano generi litium et bellorum mate - 
riem: quantum ad rapinas et caedes et aeterna odia incitamentum: nee u- 
piam ſecuritas aut pax, nedum amicitia inter homines ſtabiliri aut ſubſiſtere 
poteſt, fi ea obtineat opinio, Dominium ſeilicet fandari in Gratia: et religio - 
r . a orion ww rms 
3. Videamus quid Tolerantiae oſſicium exigit ab iis, qui à teliquo coetu 
et gente laick, uti loqui amant, charactere et munere aliquo eecleſiaſtico di- 
ſtinguuntur, five ſint epiſcopi, ſacerdotes, preſbyteri, miniſtri, vel quocunque 
alio nomine veniant. De origine five poteſtatis five dignitatis clericae jam 
non eſt inquirendi locus: hoc tamen dico; undecungue orta eſt eotum au- 
thoritas, cum fit eccleſiaſtica, inter eccleſiae cancellos debet coërceri, nec ad 
res Civiles quovis modo poteſt extendi: quandoquidem ipſa eccleſia a — 2 
lica rebuſque civilibus prorſus ſejuncta eſt et ſeparata. Fixi et immobi 
ſunt utrique limites. Coelum et terram, res disjunctiſſunas, miſcet qui has x 
duas ſocietates, origine, fine, materia, toto coelo diverſas velit confundere; = | 
Quare nemo, quocunque demum munere eccleſiaſtico ornatus, poteſt quem- =] 
vis hominum, a ſua ecclefia vel fide alienum, vita, libertate, aut quavis bo- 
norum terreſtrium parte mulctare religionis cauſa, Quod enim integrae non 
licitum eſt eccleſiae, id alicui e,us membro jure ecclefiaſtico licere non 
oteſt. N | ; pada” 
, Nec viris eccleſiaſticis ſatis eſt a vi et rapina et omnimoda perſecutione ab- 
| ſtinere ; qui ſe ſucceſſorem profitetur Apoſtolorum, et docendi munus in ſe 
ſuſcepit, tenetur porro monere ſuos de pacis et benevolentiae -officiis erga 
omnes homines ; tam erroneos quam orthodoxos, tam ſecum ſentientes quam 
a fide ſua vel ritibus alienos, et cunctos, five privatos five rempublicam ge- 
rentes, ſi qui hujuſmodi fint in ſua ecclefia, ad charitatem, manſuetudinem, 
tolerantiam hortari, omnemque illam averſationem et contra heterodoxos 
animi ardorem compeſcere et Jenire, quem aut ſuus cujuſque pro ſua religione 
et ſectà feroculus zelus, aut aliorum aſtus in mentibus accenderit. Qui et 
quantus tam in eccleſia quam republica perciperetur fructus, ſi doctrinã pacis 
et tolerantiae reſonarent pulpita, nolo dicere, nequid gravius a me dictum in 


— 


eos videatur, quorum dignitatem à nemine, ne a ſeipſis quidem, imminutam = 
vellem. Verum dico hoc ita fieri oportere, et ſi quis, qui ſe miniſtrum | 
verbi diyini profitetur, et praeconem Evangelii pacis, alia docet, * 11 
| ps bi 
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ſidi demandatum aut neſcit, aut negligit, cujus aliquando ptineipi pacis red 
det rationem. Si monendi ſint Chriſtiani, ut à vindictà abſtineant, iteratis 4 
laceffiti injuriis uſque ad ſeptuagies ſepties; quanto magis illi ab omni irã, et e 
inimica vi ſibi temperare debent, qui nihil ab alio paſſi ſunt; et cavere 
maxime ne illas quaquo mod laedant à quibus nulla in re fuerint lasfi ; 
22 ne aliis quod vis intentent malum, qui res ſuas ſolum agunt, et de 
0% uno ſaliciti ſunt, ut Deum colant eo modo, quem, neglecta hominum 
qpinione, ipſi Deo maxime acceptum fore credunt, et eam amplectuntur reli- 
gionem; quae ipſis maximam ſpem facit ſalutis acternae ? Si de re domeſtica 
et facultatibus, ſi de corporis valetudine agatur, quid è re ſua fuerit apud fe 
conſulere cuivis integrum eſt, illudque ſequi permiſſum quod ſuo judicio fit 
optimum: de vieini ſui re familiari male adminiſtrata nemo queritur ; de 
mendis agris vel locanda filia erranti nemo iraſcitur; in popinis decoquen- 


N 


tem nemo corrigit: diruat, aedificet, ſumptus faciat ſuo more, tacitum eſt, 
licitum eſt: ſi vero templum publicum non frequentet, ſi tlic debito titu 
corpus non flectat; ſi liberos hujus vel illius eccleſiae ſacris initiandos non 


tradat, fit murmur, clamor, incuſatio, quiſque tanti criminis paratus eſt vin- 
dex, et à vi et rapina vix fibi temperant zelotae, dum in jus vocatur, et ſen- 
tentia judicis vel corpus carceri necive tradat, vel bona haſtae ſubjiciat. Ora- 
tores eceleſiaſtici cujuſque ſectae aliorum errores, qua poſſunt, argumentorum 
vi redarguant et debellent. ſed hominibus parcant. Quod fi deſtituantur ra- 
tionum momentis, abſona et alieni fort inſtrumenta ne adſciſcant, eccleſiaſticis 
non tractanda; nec in ſubſidium ſuae vel cloquentiae vel doctrinae a magi- 
ſtratu faſces et ſecures mutuentur, ne forte dum prae ſe ferunt veritatis 
amorem, zelus eorum ferro et igne nimium efferveſcens affectatae dominionis 
fiat indicium. Haud facile enim perſuadebit viris cordatis, ſe vehementer et 
ſincerè cupere fratrem in futuro ſaeculo ab igne gehennae tutum ſalvumque 
fore, qui ficcis oculis et prono animo vivum hic tradit carnifici con- 
| 4+ Quae ſunt magiſtratus partes, quae ſane circa tolerantiam maximae 
ſunt, ultimo jam loco videndum. - 5 1 
Supra probavimus, ad magiſtratum non pertinere animarum curam, autho- 
ritativam, fi ita loqui liceat, volo, quae ſcilicet legibus jubendo, poeniſque 
cogendo, exercetur: charitativa enim quae docendo, monendo, ſuadendo 
conſulit, nemint negari poteſt. Itaque penes quemque animae ſuae cura eſt, 
eique permittenda. Dices, Quid ſi animae ſuae curam negligit? Reſp. 
Quid ſi ſanitatis ? quid ſi rei familiaris, quae res propius magiſtratus imperio 
ſubjacent? an magiſtratus edicto ad eam rem facto cavebit ne pauper vel 
aeger fiat? Leges quantum fieri poteſt ſubditorum. bona et ſanitatem ab ali- 
ena vi vel fraude tueri conantur, non à poſſidentis incuria vel diſſipatione. 
Nemo ut valeat, ut diteſcat, invitus cogi poteſt. Invitos ne quidem Deus 
ſervabit. Fac tamen principem ſubditos ad opes acquirendas, vel corporis 
robur tuendum velle cogere: Anne ſolos medicos Romanos conſulendos eſſe 
7 lege ſtatutum erit, et ad eorum praeſcriptum vivere quiſque tenebitur ? 
| Numquid nullum ſumendum vel medicamentum vel obſonium, niſi quod in 
. Vaticano paratum, aut & Genevenſi prodierit officins : Vel ut ſubditis domi 
; C 2 | ſuae 
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ſuae abunde fit et lautè, anne omnes lege tenebuntur mercaturam vel muſi- 


cam exercere ? an quiſque fiet vel caupo, vel faber, quibus artibus aliqui ſatis 
commode familiam ſuam ſuſtentant, opibuſque augent? Sed dices, Quaeſtus 
mille ſunt artes, unica ſalutis via. Recte ſane dictum, ab iis praeſertim, qui 
ad hanc vel illam cogere vellent: nam fi plures eſſent, ne cogendi quidem 
inveniretur praetextus. Qued fi ego ſecundum geographiam facram recta 
Hieroſolymas totis viribus contendo, cur vapulo quod non cothurnatus for- 
ſan, vel eerto modo lotus vel tonſus incedo; quod carnibus in itinere veſcor, 


vel victu utor ſtomacho et valetudini commodo; quod hinc inde aliqua di- 
verticula vito, quae mihi videntur in praecipitia vel vepreta deducere? vel in- 


ter varios, qui ejuſdem viae ſunt et eodem tendentis, calles eum ſeligo qui mi- 
nimè ſinuoſus coenoſuſve apparet ? Quod illi minus modeſti, hi moroſiores, 
viſi ſunt quam quibus me libenter vellem adjungere comitem; vel quod ha- 
beo vel non habeo mitratum vel alba ſtola indutum itineris ducem? Nam 
profecto ſi recte rem reputemus, hujuſmodi plerumque ſunt minoris moments 
res, quae fratres Chriftianos de ſumma religionis eadem et recte ſentientes 
tam acriter committunt, et quae ſalvã religione et animarum ſalute, modo 


abſit ſuperſtitio vel hypocriſis, poſſint vel obſervari vel om itt. 


Verum demus zelotis, et omnia quae ſua non ſunt damnantibus, ex his 


eircumſtantiis diverſas et in diverſa tendentes naſci vias; quid tandem pro- 


ficiemus ? Unica ex his reyera ſalutis fit via. Verum inter mille, quas ho- 
mines ingrediuntur, de rectà ambigitur: nec cura reipublicae, nec legum 
condendarum jus, illam quae ducit ad coelum viam, magiſtratui certius de- 


tegit, quam ſuum privato ſtudium. Debile traho corpus et gravi morbo lan- 


guidum, cujus unicam eamque ignotam ponamus eſſe medelam. Ideone 
magiſtratiis eſt praeſcribere remedium, quia unicum tantum eſt, idque inter 


tot varia ignotum ? Ideone quia unicum quo mortem evitem mihi agendum- 


reſtat, id quod jubet fieri magiſtratus erit tutum ? Quae a ſingulis ſtudio, 
conſilio, judicio, cogitatione, et fincera mente indaganda, ea non uni alicui 
hominum ſorti, tanquam jpſi propria, tribuenda ſunt. Naſcuntur principes 
poteſtate ſuperiores, naturi vero aequales. reliquis mortalibus, nec regnandv 
jus vel peritia ſeeum trahit aliarum rerum eertam cognitionem, nedum reli- 


gionis verae: fi enim ita eſſet, qui fit quod de rebus religionis tam in diver- 


um abeant terrarum domini? Sed. demus verofimile eſſe, viam ad vitam 
aeternam principi eſſe quam ſubditis notiorem: vel ſaltem tutius commodi- 
uſve eſſe in hae reram incertitudine illius mandatis obtemperare. Dices igi- 
zur, an ſi te juberet mercaturã victum quaerere, recuſares, quia dubitares an 
hac arte quaeſtum faceres? Reſp. Mercator fierem jubente principe: quia ft 
male ſuccederet, ille oleum et operam mercatura perditam potens eſt alio 
modo abunde refareire ; et ſi famem pauperiemque, uti prae ſe fert, a me- 
amotam velit, id facile praeſtare poteſt, fi mea omnia abſumpſerit infoelicis. 
mercaturae mala ſors. Verum hoc non fit in rebus vitae futurae. Si illic 
male operam locavero ; ſi illic ſemel ſpe excidi, magiſtratus nequaquam po- 
teſt refarcire damnum, levare malum, nec me in aliquam partem, multo mi- 
nus in integrum reſtituere. Qua ſponſione de regno coelorum cavebitur ? 
Dices forte, magiſtratui civili de rebus ſacris certum, quod. ſequi omnes de- 

bent, 
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bent, non tribuimus judicium, ſed eccleſtae. Quod definivit ecclefia id ma- 


giſtratus civilis ab omnibus obſervari jubet, et nequis aliud in ſacris vel agat 
vel credat quam quod docet eccleſia, authoritate ſua cavet: adeo ut judieium 
fit. penes eccleſfiam ; obſequium magiftratus ipſe praeſtat, et ab aliis exigit. 
Reſp. Venerandum illud Apoſtolorum tempore ecclefiae nomen, ſequioribus 
faeculis ad fucum faciendum non raro uſurpatum fuiſſe, quis non videt Þ 


praeſenti ſaltem in re nihil opis nobis affert. Ego unicam #am” anguſtam 
quae ad coelum ducit ſemitam, magiſtratui non magis notam effe dico quam 


privatis; ideoque tuto eum non poſfum ſequi ducem, quit cum viae poteſt 
eſſe aeque ignarus, de mea certe ſalute non poteſt non effe minus folieitus 
quam ego ipſe. Inter tot gentis Hebraeae reges quotuſquiſque fuit, quem 


ſecutus aliquis Iſraelita, non à vero cultu Dei deftexifſet in idolotatriam, in 


certam perniciem coeeã hujuſmodi obedientia ruiturus? Tu contra bono me 


eſſe animo jubes, in tuto dicis res eſt; jam enim magiſtratus non ſua fed ec 


cleſiae de rebus religionis decreta populo obſervanda proponit, et ſanctione 
civili ſtabilit. Sed rogo cujus demum ecclefiae? Illius ſcilicet quae prineipt 


placet. Quaſi vero ille de religione ſuum non interponit judicium, qui me in 


hanc vel illam eccleſiam lege, fupplicio, vi cogit? Quid intereſt ſive ipſe me 
ducat, five aliis ducendum tradat? ex illius pariter pendeo voluntate, et de 
mea ſalute utrimque aeque ftatuit. Quanto ſecurior Judaeus, qui ex edicto 


regis Baali fe adjunxit, quod ipſi dictum fit, regem ſuo arbitrio nihil in reliæ 


gione ſtatuere, nihil ſubditis in cultu divino injungere, niſi quod ſaeerdotum 
concilio et illius religionis myſtis comprobatum et pro divino habitum? Si 
ideo vera, ideo ſalutifera fit alicujus ecclefiac religio, quia ſectae illius antiſti- 
tes, ſacerdotes, aſſeclae eam laudant, praedicant, et quantum poſſunt ſuffragiis 


ſuis commendant: quae tandem erit erronea, falſa, pernicioſa? De Socini- 


anorum fide dubito.; Pontificiorum vel Lutheranorum cultus mihi ſuſpectus 
eſt; an igitur tutior mihi ingreſſus eſt in hane vel illam eccleſram, jubente 
magiſtratu, quod ille nihil imperat, nihil de religiene ſaneit, niſi ex autho- 
ritate et conſilio doctorum iſtius eccleſiae? Quanquam fi verum dicere volu-- 
mus, facilius plerumque ſe aulae accommodat ecclefia, fi ita dicendus fit ec- 
cleſiaſticorum decreta facientium conventus, quam aula ecelefiae. Sub prin- 
cipe orthodoxo vel Ariano qualis fuit ecclefia ſatis notum. Sed fi haec nimis 
remota, recentiora nobis offert Anglorum hiſtoria, quam belle, quam prom- 
pte, eccleſiaſtici decreta, fidei articulos, cultum, omnia ad nutum principis: 
componebant ſub Henrico, Eduardo, Maria, Elizabetha: qui prineipes tam 
diverſa de religione et ſentiebant et jubebant, ut nemo niſr amens, pene- 
dixeram atheus, aſſerere audeat, quemvis virum probum et veri Dei cultorem 
poſe falva conſcientia, falv erga Deum veneratione, eorum de religione de- 


cretis obtemperare. Sed quid multa? Si rex, five ex proprio judicio, five | 


authoritate eccleſiaſticà et ex aliorum opinione, leges alienae religioni ponere 
velit, perinde eſt. Eccleſiaſticorum, quorum difſentiones et dimicationes: 
plus fatis notae, nec magis ſanum nee magis tutum judicium : neque ali- 


quam vim poteſtati civili eorum undecunque collecta addere poſſunt ſuffragia. 


Quanquam hoc notatu dignum, quod Principes. eccleſiaſticorum, ſuae fide: 
A 
I 
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et cultui non faventium, opiniones et ſuffragia non ſolent aliquo in loco 
habere. 2 | | 44-284} 
Sed quod caput rei eſt, et rem penitus conficit ; etiamſi magiſtratùs de re- 
ligione potior fit ſententia, et via quam inire jubet vere Evangelica; fi hoc 
mihi ex animo non perſuaſum fit, mihi non erit falutaris. Nulla, quam re- 
clamante conſcientia ingredior viam, me ad beatorum ſedes unquam deducet. 
Arte quam averſor diteſcere poſſum, medicamentis de quibus dubito fanus 
fieri ; religione vero de qua dubito, cultu quem averſor, ſalvus fieri non poſ- 
ſum. Incredulus externos fruſtra induit mores, cum fide et interna finceri- 
cate opus fit ut Deo placeat. Medicina utcunque ſpecioſa, utcunque aliis pro- 
ta, fruſtra propinatur, ſi ſtatim ſumptam rejiciet ſtomachus ; nec invito in- 
fundi debet remedium, quod idioſyncraſiae vitio mutabitur in venenum. 
Quicquid de religione in dubium vocari poteſt, hoc demum certum eſt, quod 
nulla religio, quam ego non credo eſſe veram, mihi vera aut utilis eſſe poteſt. 
Nequicquam igitur falvandae animae practextu ſubditos ad facra fua cogit 
magiſtratus, ſi credant, ſponte venturos, fi non credant, quamvis venerint, 
nihilominus perituros. Quantumvis igitur prae te fers alter: bene velle ; 
quantumvis de falute ejus labores, homo ad ſalutem cogi non poteſt : poſt 
omnia, fibi et conſcientiae ſuae relinquendus. | 


_ 
S 


Sic tandem homines habemus in rebus religionis ab alieno dominio liberos: 


quid jam facient? Deum publice colendum et fciunt et agnoſcunt omnes, 
quorſum alias ad coetus publicos cogimur ? Hominibus itaque in ef libertate 
conſtitutis ineunda eſt ſocietas ecclefiaftica, ut coetus celebrent, non ſolum 
ad mutuam aedificationem, fed etiam ut ſe coram populo teſtentur cultores 
eſſe Dei, eumque ſe divino Numini cultum offerre, cujus ipſos non pudet, nec 
Deo credunt aut indignum aut ingratum ; ut doctrinae puritate, vitae ſancti- 


monia et rituum modeſto decore, alios ad religionis veritatiſque amorem pel- 


liceant, aliaque praeſtent quae a ſingulis privatim fieri non poſſunt. 

Has ſocietates religioſas eccleſias voco, quas magiſtratus tolerare debet ; 
quia a populo ita in coetus collecto non aliud agitur, quam quod ſingulis ho- 
minibus ſeorſim integrum eſt et licitum, ſcilicet de ſalute animarum: nec 
hac in re diſcrimen aliquod eſt inter eceleſiam aulicam, reliquaſque ab ea 
diverſas. | 

Sed cum in omni ecclefhia duo praecipue conſideranda ſunt, cultus ſcilicet ex- 
ternus, five ritus, et dogmata; de utriſque ſeparatim agendum eſt, ut clarius 
de univerſa tolerantiae ratione conſtet. 

1. Magiſtratus nec in ſua, nec, quod multo minus licet, in aliena eccleſia 
poteſt ritus aliquos eccleſiaſticos, vel ceremonias in cultu Dei uſurpandas, lege 
civili ſancire; non ſolum quia liberae ſunt ſocietates, ſed quicquid in cultu 
divino Deo offertur, id ea ſolum ratione probandum eſt, quod a colentibus 


Deo acceptum fore creditur. Quicquid ea fiducia non agitur, nec licitum 
eſt, nec Deo acceptum. Repugnat enim, ut, cui libertas permittitur reli- 


gionis, cujus finis eſt Deo placere, eum in ipſo cultu jubeas Deo diſplicere. 
Dices: Anne igitur negabis, quae ab omnibus conceditur, magiſtratui in res 
adiaphoras poteſtatem, quae ſi auferatur, nulla reſtabit legum ferendarum 

| materia ? 
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materia ? Reſp. Concedo res indifferentes, eaſque forſan ſolas, poteſtati legif- 
htivae ſubjici. e e by „ $9609 ARORA] 

1. Non inde tamen ſequitur, quod licitum fit magiſtratui de quavis re indif- 
ferente quodcunque placuetit ſtatuere. Legum ferendarum modus et menſura 
eſt publicum commodum : Si quid ex uſu reipublicae non fuerit, utcunqueſit 

res indifferens, non poteſt illico lege ſanciri. ene e 

2. Res utcunque ſua natura indifferentes extra magiſtratus juriſdictionem 
poſitae ſunt, cum in eccleſiam et cultum divinum transferuntur; quia illo in 
uſu nullam habent cum rebus civilibus connectionem: ubi ſolum agitur de 

falute animarum, nec vicini nec reipublicae intereſt five hic five ille ritus 
3 uſurpetur. Ceremoniarum in coetibus eecleſiaſtieis five obſervatio, five 
"0 omiſſio, aliorum vitae, libertati, opibus, ne obeſt quidem nec obefle poteſt. 
= Exempli gratia, infantem nuper natum aqui lavare, res fit ſua natura indif- 
1 ferens. Detar etiam magiſtratui licitum eſſe id lege ſtatuere, modo ſeiat 
A 74 utilem eſſe hujuſmodi lotionem ad morbum aliquem, cut obnoxii ſunt in- 
W | fantes, vel fanandum vel praecavendum, credatque etiam tanti eſſe ut de ea 
edicto caveatur. An igitur dicet aliquis, eodem jure licere magiſtratui lege 
etiam jubere, ut infantes a ſacerdote ſacro fonte abluantur ad purgationem 
1 animarum ? vel ut facris aliquibus initientur ? Quis non primo aſpectu videt 
We res haſce toto coelo differre ? Supponas Judaei eſſe filium, et res ipſa per ſe 
1 loquitur. Quid enim vetat, magiſtratum Chriſtianum Judaeos habere ſub- 
ditos ? Quam injuriam, in re ſua natura indifferenti, Judaeo non faciendarm 
agnoſcis, ſcilicet ut in cultu religioſo contra ym ipſe ſentiat aliquid agere 
cogatur, eam Chriſtiano homini faciendam afleris ? 98 
3. Res ſua natura indifferentes non poſſunt fiert pars cultus divint autho- 
ritate et arbitrio humane, et hanc ipſam ob rationem, quia ſunt indifferentes. 
Nam cum res indifferentes nulla virtute ſua propria aptae natae ſunt ad Nu- 
men propitiandum, nulla humana poteſtas vel authoritas eam illis conciliate 
valet dignitatem et excellentiam, ut Deum poſſint demereri. In commun 
vita rerum ſua natura indifferentium liber is et licitus eſt uſus quem Deus non 
prohibuerit, adeoque in iis locum habere poteſt arbitrium vel authoritas hu- 
mana: ſed eadem non eſt in religione et ſacris libertas. In cultu divino res 
adiaphorae non alia ratione ſunt licitae, niſi quatenus à Deo inſtitutae, eam 
que illis certo mandato tribuezzt Deus dignitatem ut fiant pars cultus, 
quam approbare et ab homunculis et peccatoribus accipere dignabitur ſupremi 
5 Numinis majeſtas. Nec Deo indignabunde roganti, Nis requiſivit? ſatis 
{1 erit reſpondere, juſſiſſe magiſtratum. Si juriſdictio civilis eouſque extenda- 
i tur, quid non licebit in religione ? quae rituum farrago, quae ſuperſtitionis 
- Inventa, modo magiſtratus authoritate innixa, etiam reclamante et condem- 
nante conſcientia, non erunt Dei cultoribus amplectanda, cum horum pars: 
maxima in religioſo rerum ſai naturi indifferentium uſu conſiſtat, nec in alio 
peccat, quam quod Deum non habeat authorem? Aquae aſperſio, panis et 
vini uſus, res ſunt ſui natura, et in communi vita maxime indifferentes: an 
igitur haec in uſus ſacros introduci, et divini cultus pars fieri poterant fine: 
1 inſtituto divino? Hoc fi potuit humana aliqua, vel civilis poteſtas, quid ni 
4 etiam 
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1 etiam et jubere poflit tanquam partem cultus divini, in ſacra ſynaxi piſcibus 
 - et cereviſia epulari ; jugulatarum beſtiarum ſanguinem in templo aſpergere ; 
| aqui vel igne luſtrare; et hujuſmodi alia infinita, quae quamvis extra reli- 

| gionem indifferentia fint, cum in ſacros ritus ſine authoritate divina adſciſ- 
If cantur, aeque Deo exoſa ſunt ac canis immolatio ; quid enim catulum inter 
1 et hircum intereſt reſpectu divinae naturae, ab omni materiae affinitate aequa- 
ö liter et infinitum diftantis, niſi quod hoc animalium genus vellet, illud nollet 
1 Deus in facris cultuque ſuo adhiberi? Vides igitur, quod res in medio poſitae, 
i utcunque ſubjaceant poteſtati civili, non poſſunt tamen eo nomine in ſacros 
Un | '  ritus introduci, et coetibus religioſis injungi : quia in facro cultu deſinunt > 
4 protinus eſſe indifferentes. Qui Deum colit, eo colit animo, ut placeat, pro- 
pitiumque reddat ; quod tamen faceie non poteſt is, qui jubente alio illud 
; Deo offert, quod credit Numini, quia non juſſit, diſpliciturum. Hoc non Y 
1 eſt Deum placare, ſed manifeſta contumelia, quae cum cultùs ratione con- = 
| ſiſtere non poteſt, ſciens prudenſque laceſſere. Br: 1 25 | 3 
1 Dices: Si nihil in cultu divino permittatur humano arbitrio, quomodo 
tribuitur eccleſiis ipſis poteſtas aliquid de tempore locoque, etc. ſtatuendi? 
Reſp. In cultu religioſo aliud eſt pars, aliud circumſtantia. IIlud pars eſt, 
quod creditur a Deo requiri, et ĩpſi placere ; unde fit neceflarium. Circum- 
ſtantiae ſunt, quae eth in genere a cultu abeſſe non poſſunt, tamen earum 
certa ſpecies non definitur, adeoque ſunt indifferentes : cujuſmodi ſunt locus 
et tempus, cultoris habitus et corporis fitus ; cum de 1is nihil mandaverit vo- 
luntas divina. v. g. Tempus locuſque et facra facientium habitus apud Ju- 
daeos non erant merae circumſtantiae, ſed pars cultis, in quibus ſi quid man- 
cum aut immutatum, ſperare non .poterant ſacra ſua Deo fore grata et ac- 

cepta: quae tamen Chriſtianis, quibus conſtat libertas Evangelica, purae ſunt 

F: cultùs circumſtantiae, quas prudentia cujuſque eceleſiae poteſt in morem tra- 
=_ here, prout eas credit hoc vel illo modo cum ordine et decoro aedificationi 
= - maxime inſervire: 1is vero quibus ſub Evangelio perſuaſum eſt diem domini- 
0 cum ſuo cultui a Deo ſegregatum eſſe, illis tempus hoc non eſt circumſtantia, ' 
N j i ſed pars cults divini, quae nec mutari nec negligi poteſt. 

2. Magiſtratus eccleſiae cujuſvis ritus ſacros et cultum in ea receptum pro- 
hibere non poteſt in coetibus religioſis: quoniam eo modo ipſam tolleret ec- 
Una clefiam, cujus finis eſt ut Deum ſuo more libere-colat. Dices: An igitur fi 
„ | infantem immolare ; fi, quod Chriſtianis olim falſo affictum, in promiſcua 
ſtupra ruere velint, an et haec et hujuſmodi, quia in coetu eccleſiaſtico fiunt, 
j a magiſtratu ſint toleranda? Reſp. Haec domi et in civili vita non licita, 
tit itaque nec in coetu aut cultu religioſo. Si vero vitulum immolare vellent, 

| id lege prohibendum eſſe nego; Meliboeus, cujum pecus eſt, domi vitulum 
ſuum madtare poteſt, partemque quam velit igne cremare : nulli facta eſt 0 
injuria, alienae poſſeſſioni nihil detrahitur; in cultu igitur divino vitulum 1 
jugulare itidem licet: an Deo placeat, ipſorum eſt videre : magiſtratis ſolum, "ms 
proſpicere nequid detrimenti reſpublica capiat, ne alterius vel vitae vel bonis 
fat damnum ; adeoque quod convivio poterat, poteſt et ſacrificio impendi. 
Quod ſi is fit rerum ſtatus, ut è repub. foret, parcere omni boum ſanguini 
in 
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in ſubſidĩium armentorum lue aliquã abſumptorum, quis non videt, licere 
magiſtratui, quamcunque vitulorum in quoſvis uſus caedem omnibus ſubditis 
interdicere. Sed eo in caſu non de re religionis, ſed politic fit lex, nec pro- 
hibetur vituli immolatio, ſed caedes. Jam vides n 5h inter et rempub. 
quae ſit differentia. Id quod in repub. licitum eſt, in eccleſia non poteſt à 
magiſtratu prohiberi ; quodque aliis ſubditis permiſſum in quotidiano uſu, id 
ne fiat in coetu eccleſiaſtico, et ab hujus vel illius ſetae myſtis ad ſacros uſus, 
nullo modo lege caveri poteſt aut debet. Si domi panem vel vinum diſcum- 
bens vel flexis genibus 55 licite poteſt; lex civilis vetare non debet, 
quo minus idem in facris faciat, etiamſi illic vini et panis longe diverſus fit 
uſus, et in eccleſia ad cultum divinum et myſticos ſenſus transferatur. Quae 


per ſe civitati noxia in vita communi, legibus in commune bonum latis pro- 
hibentur, ea in eccleſia ſacro uſu licita eſſe non poſſunt, nec impunitatem 
mereri. Sed maxime cavere debent magiſtratus, ne civilis utilitatis praetextu 
ad opprimendam alicujus eccleſiae libertatem abutantur ; è contra vero quae 
in vità communi et extra cultum Dei licita ſunt, ea in cultu divino lociſve ſa- 
cris quo minus fiant lege civili prohiberi non poſſunt. | 
Dices: Quid ſi eccleſia aliqua fit idololatrica, anne illa etiam a magiſtratu 
toleranda? Reſp. Ecquod jus dari poteſt magiſtratui, ad ſupprimendam ec- 
clefiam idololatricam, quod etiam ſuo tempore et loco non peſſundabit ortho- 
doxam? Nam memineris oportet, quod eadem eſt ubique civilis poteſtas, et 
ſua cuique principi orthodoxa religio. Ideoque f1 in rebus religionis magiſ- 
tratui civili conceſſa fit poteſtas quae Genevae vi et ſanguine extirpare debet 
religionem, quae pro falſa vel idololatrica habetur; in vicinia eodem jure 
orthodoxam opprimet, et in Indiis Chriſtianam. Poteſtas civilis vel omnia 
poteſt in religione ad opinionem principis mutare, vel nihil. Si aliquid liceat 
in rebus ſacris lege, vi, poenis introducere, fruſtra quaeritur modus: omnia 
licebit ad normam veritatis, quam fibi magiſtratus finxerit, iiſdem armis exi- 
gere. Nemo hominum religionis cauſa bonis ſuis terreſtribus evertendus, nec 
American principi Chriſtiano ſubje&i ideo vita aut bonis exuendi, quia 
Chriſtianam religionem non amplectuntur. Si patriis ritibus ſe Deo placere 
et ſalvos fieri credant, fibi et Deo relinquendi. Rem ab origine retexam. 
Venit in Ethnicorum ditionem Chriſtianorum parva et debilis turba, omnium 
rerum egena : poſtulant extranet ab indigenis, homines ab hominibus, uti par 
- eſt, ſubſidia vitae: dantur neceſſaria, conceduntur ſedes, coaleſcit in unum 
populum utraque gens. Chriſtiana religio radices agit, diſſeminatur, ſed non- 
dum fortior; colitur adhuc pax, amicitia, fides; et aequa ſervantur jura: tan- 
dem magiſtratu in eorum partes tranſeunte fortiores facti ſunt Chriſtiani : 
tum demum pacta proculcanda, violanda jura, ut amoveatur idololatria, et ni 
ritus ſuos antiquos relinquere, et in alienos novoſque tranfire velint, vita, bo- 
nis terriſque avitis exuendi innocui et juris obſervantiſſimi ethnici, utpote 
contra bonos mores et legem civilem non peccantes; et tum demum, quid 
zelus pro ecclefia, ſcilicet cum amore dominandi conjunctus, ſuadet apertòè 


conſtat: et quam commode rapinae et ambitioni praetexitur religio et ſalus 
animarum palam demonſtratur. 
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di legibus, poenis, ferro et igne alicubi extirpaiidath bredis eſſe Idololatriam, 
mutato nomine de te fabufa narratur. Quandoquideth non freliore jure res 
ſuas in America amittunt ethnici, quam in regno aliquo Eutopaeo ab eccle- 
fa aulicà quovis modo diſcrepantes Chriſtiani; nec fragis hie quam 1Hic 
propter religionem civilia vel Molanda vel mutanda jura. 2 

Dices: Idololatria peccatum eſt, idebque non töteranda. Reſp. Si dicas, 
idololatrĩia peccatum eſt, ideoque ſtudiosè vitanda, fecte adimodum infers: 
fi vero peccatum eſt, ideoque à magiſtratu punienda, non Item © Hon enim 
magiſtratũs eſt, in omnia, quae . Deum credit pectata Uſe, vel Tegibus 
animadvertere, vel gladium fuum ftringere. Avaritia, non fubvenife 4Hordth 
indigentize, otium, et alia hujuſmodi multa, omnium conſenſu peccata ſunt; 
quis autem unquam A magiĩſtratu caſtigahda cenſuit? quia alienis poſſeffioni- 
bus nullum fit detrimentum, quĩa pacem publicam haec non perturbant, is 
ipſis in locis ubi pro peccatis agnoſcuntur ſegum cenſurã ton coercentur : de 
mendacibus, imo perjuris, ubique filent Teges, nf certis quibuſdam in cafi- 
bus, in quibus non refpicitur Numinis provocatio vel crĩminis turpitudo, fed 
intentata vel reipublicae vel vicino injurta. Et quid ſi ptitcipi ethnico vel 
Mahumedano videatur religio Chriſtiana falſa et Deo difplicere, nonne eodem 
jure et eodem modo extirpandi etiam et Chriſtiani? 


Dices: Lege Mofaici idololatras exterminandos. Reſp. Recte quidem 


Moſaicã, quae nullo modo Chriftianos obligat. Nec tu quidem totum iflud, 


quod lege poſitum eſt Judaeis, in exemplum trahes; nec uſui tibi erĩt proferre 


tritam illam, fed hic in re futilem, legis Moralis, Judiciulix & Ritunlit di= 
ſtinctionem. ex enim quaecunque pofitiva nullos obligat, nifi eos quibus 
ponitur. Audi T/ra?!, fatis coercet ad eam gentem ncae legis obliga- 
tionem. Hoc unicum ſufficeret contra illos, qui idololatris capitale ſupplicium 
ex lege Mofaici ftatuere volunt. Libet tamen hoc argumentum paulo fuſius 
expendere. 8 

Idololatrarum reſpectu reipublicae Judaicae duplex erat ratio: Primo 
eorum, qui facris Moſaicis initiati et iſtius reipublicae cives facti x cultu Det 
Ifraelis deſciverint. Hi tanquam proditores et rebelles laeſae majeſtatis rei 
agebantur. Reſpub. enim Judaeorum ab ahis longe diverſa, quippe quae in 
Theoeratia, fundabatur : nec, uti poſt Chriſtum natum, ulla fuit aut eſſe po- 
tuit inter eccleſiam et rempublicam diſtinctio; leges de unius inviſibiliſque 
Numinis cultu in ea gente fuere civilis et politici regiminis pars, in quo ipſe 
Deus legiflator. Si rempublicam eo jure conſtitutam uſpiam oftendere potes, 
in ea fatebor leges ecclefiaſticas in civiles tranſire, omneſque ſubditos etiam à 
cultu extraneo et facris alienis magiſtratus gladio cohiberi et poſſe et debere. 
Sed ſub Evangelio nulla prorſus eſt reſpublica Chriſtiana. Multa fateor ſunt 
regna et civitates quae in fidem tranſierunt Chriſtianam, retentã et conſervatã 
veteris reipublicae et regiminis forma, de qua Chriſtus nihil ſua lege ſtatuit. 
Qua fide, quibus moribus vita aeterna ſingulis obtinenda fit, docuit: verun- 
tamen nullam rempublicam inſtituit, novam civitatis formam et fuo populo 
peculiarem nullam introduxit, nullos magiſtratus gladio armavit, quo ho- 
mines ad fidem vel cultum eum, quem ſuis propoſuit, cogerentur, vel ab 
alienae religionis inſtitutis arcerentur, © 
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et in provincias tedactae. Ex his tot mancipus, tot popylis poteſtati 
Hebraeae ſubjectis, nemo unquam, quod legimus, ob idololatriam, cujus 
certe omnes rei erant, caſtigatus : nemo vi et poenis ad religionem Moſaicam 
et yeri Dei cultum coactus. Si quis proſciyta civitate donari cupierat, civi- 
tatis Iſracliticae etiam leges, hoc eſt religionem ſimul amplexus eſt: ſed id 


vellet maxime, non poteſt agere? Ut hoc vel illud verum eſſe credamus in 
noſtra voluntate ſitum non eſt. Sed de hoc ſatis jam dictum. Verum profi- 
teatur ſe credere. Nimirum ut pro ſalute animae ſuae Deo et hominibus 
mentiatur. Bella ſane religio. Si magiſtratus ita ſervari homines velit, 
quae fit via falutis videtur parum intelligere ; ſi id non agit ut ſerventur, 
quare de articulis religionis tam folicitus, ut lege jubeat ? 

Deinde, opiniones quaſvis ſpeculativas quo minus in eccleſia quavis te- 
neantur doceanturve prohibere non debet magiſtratus; quia hae ad civilia 
ſubditorum jura nequaquam attinent. Si quis pontificius credat id corpus 

D 2 Chriſti 
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Chriſti revera eſſe, quod alius panem vocaret, nullam injuriam facit vicino. 
Si Judaeus non credat novum teſtamentum eſſe verbum Dei, nulla mutat 
jura civilia : Si ethnicus de utroque dubitat teſtamento, non igitur puniendus 
tanquam improbus civis. Haec fi quis credat, five non, ſarta tecta eſſe poſ- 
ſunt magiſtratiis poteſtas et civium bona. Falſas has effe et abſurdas opi- 
niones libenter concedo; caeterum de opinionum veritate non cavent leges, 
fed de bonorum cujuſque et reipublicae tutela et incolumitate. Nec hoc 
plane dolendum eſt. Bene profecto cum veritate actum eſſet, ſi ſibi aliquando 
permitteretur. Parum opis illi attulit vel afferet unquam potentiorum do- 
minatus, quibus nec cognita ſemper nec ſemper grata veritas: vi opus non 
fabet, ut ad hominum mentes aditum inveniat; nec legum voce docetur. 
Mutoatitiis et extraneis auxiliis regnant errores. Veritas fi ſua luce fibi non 
arripiat intellectum, alieno robore non poteſt. Sed de his hactenus. Ad 
opiniones practicas jam pergendum. 1 5 
Morum rectitudo, in qua conſiſtit non minima religionis et fincerae pieta- 
tis pars, etiam ad vitam civilem ſpectat, et in ea verſatur animarum ſimul et 
reipublicae ſalus; ideoque utriuſque ſunt fori, tam externi quam interni, 
actiones morales, et utrique ſubjiciuntur imperio, tam moderatoris civilis 
quam domeſtici, ſcilicet magiſtratus et conſcientiae. Hie igitur metuendum 
eſt, ne alter alterius jus violet, et inter pacis et animae cuſtodem lis oriatur. 
Sed ſi ea, quae ſupra de utriuſque limitibus dicta ſunt, recte perpendantur, 
rem hanc totam facile expedient. | bf 
- Quivis- mortalium animam habet immortalem, aeternae beatitudinis aut 
miſeriae capacem, cujus ſalus cum ex eo pendeat, quod homo in hac vita 
egerit ea quae agenda, et ea crediderit quae credenda, ad Numinis concilia- 
tionem ſunt neceffaria, et a Deo praeſcripta; inde 1. Sequitur, quod ad haee 
obſervanda ante omnia obligatur — et in his praecipue inveſtigandis per- 
agendiſque omnem ſuam curam ſtudium et diligentiam ponere debet; quan- 
doquidem nihil habet haec mortalis conditio quo cum illà aeternà ullo modo 
fit aequiparanda. 2. Sequitur, quod cum homo aliorum hominum jus ſuo 
erroneo cultu nequaquam violet, cum alteri injuriam non faciat quod cum eo 
rectè de rebus divinis non ſentiat, nec illius perditio aliorum rebus proſperis 
fraudi ſit; ad ſingulos ſolum ſalutis ſuae curam pertinere. Hoc autem non 
ita dictum velim, ac ſi omnia charitatis monita, et ſtudium errores redar- 
guentium, quae maxima ſunt Chriſtiani officia, excludere vellem. Horta- 
tionum et argumentorum quantum velit cuivis licet alterius ſaluti impendere; 
fed vis omnis et coactio abeſſe debet, nihil illic faciendum pro imperio. 
Nemo alterius monitis vel authoritati hac in re ultra quam ipft viſum fuerit 
obtemperare tenetur : ſuum cuique de ſua ſalute ſupremum et ultimum judi- 
cium eſt; quia ipſius ſolum res agitur, aliena inde nihil detrimenti capere 

oteſt. _ 
/ Praeter animam immortalem vita inſuper homint eſt in hoc ſaeeulo, labilis 
quidem et incertae durationis, ad quam ſuſtentandam terrenis commodis 
opus eſt, labore et induſtria conquirendis, aut jam conquiſitis. Quae enim 
ad bene beateque vivendum neceſſaria ſunt, non ſponte naſcuntur. Hine 
homini de his rebus altera cura. Cum vero ea fit hominum improbitas, ut 
plerique 
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plerique mallent alieno labore partis frui, quam ſuo quaerere ; ideo homini 


parta, ut opes et facultates; vel ea quibus parantur, ut corporis liber tatem et 
robur, tuendi gratia, ineunda eſt cum alus ſocietas, ut mutuo auxilio et 
junctis viribus harum rerum ad vitam utilium ſua cuiq; privata et ſecura ſit 
poſſeſſio, relicta interim unicuique ſalutis ſuae aeternae cura; cum illius ac- 
quiſitio nec alterius juvari poterit induſtria, nec amiſſio alterius cedere in 
damnum, nec ſpes ulla vi abripi. Cum vero homines in civitatem cocuntes, 
pacta ad rerum hujus vitae defenſionem mutua ope, poſſint nihilominus rebus 
ſuis everti, vel civium rapinà et fraude; vel exterorum hoſtili impetu; huic 
malo, armis, opibus, et multitudine civium; illi, legibus quaeſitum eſt reme- 
dium; quarum omnium rerum cura et poteſtas à ſocietate magiſtratibus de- 
mandata eſt. Hanc originem habuit; ad hos uſus conſtituebatur; et his 
cancellis circumſcribitur legiſlativa quae ſuprema eſt reipub. cujufvis poteſtas: 
ut ſcilicet proſpiciat ſingulorum privatis poſſeſſionibus, adeoque univerſo po- 
pulo ejuſque publicis commodis, ut pace opibuſque floreat ac augeatur: et 
contra aliorum invaſionem quantum fieri poſſit ſuo robore tutus ſit. 

His poſitis, intellectu facile eſt quibus regitur finibus magiſtratũs in legibus 
ferendis praerogativa, bono ſcilicet publico terreſtri five mundano, quod idem 
unicum ineundae ſocietatis argumentum, unicuſque conſtitutae reipub. finis, 
quaeque ex altera parte privatis reſtat in rebus ad futuram vitam ſpectanti- 
bus libertas; nempe ut quod credit placere Deo, ex cujus beneplacito pen- 
det hominum falus, id quiſque agat. Primum enim debetur Deo obſequium, 
deinde legibus. Sed dices: Quid fi edicto jufſerit magiſtratus quod privatae 
conſcientiae videatur illicitum ? Reſp. Si bona fide adminiſtretur reſpub. et 
ad bonum commune civium revera dirigantur magiſtratus conſilia, hoc raro 
eventurum : quod fi forte eveniat, dico abſtinendum privato ab actione quae 
ipſi dictante conſcientia eſt illicita ; fed poena quae ferenti non eſt illicita 
ſubeunda. Privatum enim cujuſque judicium legis in bonum publicum, et 
de rebus politicis latae, non tollit obligationem, nec meretur tolerantiam, 
Quod fi lex fit de rebus extra magiſtratus provinciam poſitis, feilicet ut 
populus, ejuſve pars aliqua, ad alienam religionem amplectendam, et ad alios 
ritus tranſire cogatur; ea lege non tenentur aliter ſentientes: quandoquidem 
ad rerum hujus vitae ſolummodo conſervandam privato cuique poſſeſſionem, 
nec alium in finem, inita eſt ſocietas politica; animae ſuae et rerum coeleſtium 
cura, quae ad civitatem non pertinet nec ei ſubjici potuit, privato cuique re- 
ſervata atque retenta. Vitae inde et rerum ad hane vitam ſpectantium tutela 
civitatis eſt negotium, et earum poſſeſſoribus fuis conſervatio officium ma- 
giſtratis. Non poſſunt igitur res hae mundanae ad magiſtratùs libitum his 
auferri, illis tradi : nec earum, ne quidem lege, mutari inter concives privata. 
poſſeſſio propter cauſam, quae ad concives nullo mode pertinet, nempe reli- 
N quae ſive vera ſive falſa, nullam facit reliquis civibus in rebus mun- 

anis, quae ſolae reipublicae ſubjiciuntur, injuriam. 
Sed Dices. Quid ſi magiſtratus credat hoc in bonum publicum fieri ? 
Reſp. Quemadmodum privatum cujuſque judicium, fi falſum fit, illum x 
legum obligatione nequaquam eximit, fic privatum, ut ita dicam, magiſtra- 
ws judicium novum illi in ſubditos legum ferendarum jus non acquirit, quod 
| ipſa 
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ipſa reipublicae conſtitutione illi non conceſſum fuit, nec concedi uidocm 


dictos, aliorum ſpoliis augeat et ornet, Quaeris: Quid ſi magiſtratus id 
quod jabet in ſua poteſtate eſſe ſitum et ad rempub. utile credat, ſubditi vero 
contrarium credant. Quis erit inter eos judex? Reſp. Solus Deus: quia 
inter legiſlatorem et populum nullus in terris eſt judex. Deus inguam hoc 
in caſu ſolus eſt arbiter, qui in ultimo judieio pro cujuſque meritis, prout 
bono publico pacique et pietati ſincere et ſeeundum jus faſque conſuluit, re- 
pendet. Dices: quid interim fiet? Reſp. Prima animae cura habenda, et 
paci quam maxime ſtudendum; quanquam pauci ſint qui ubi ſolitudinem 
factam vident pacem credent. Eorum quae inter homines diſceptantur du- 
plex eſt ratio, una jure, alia vi agentium; quorum ea eſt natura, ut ubi al- 


terum deſinit, alterum incipiat. Quouſque jura magiſtratus apud ſingulas 


gentes extendantur, non meum eſt inquirere : hoc ſolum ſcio quid fieri ſolet 
ubi ambigitur abſente judice. Dices: Igitur magiſtratus Ka, è re ſua fore 
crediderit viribus potior efficiet. Reſp. Rem dicis ; cacterum hic de recte 
faciendorum norma, non de dubiorum ſucceſſu quaeritur. Na lab 

Sed ut ad magis particularia deſcendamus : Dico primo; nulla dogmata, 


humanae ſocietati vel bonis moribus ad ſocietatem civilem conſervandam ne- 
ceſſariis adverſa et contraria, à magiſtratu ſunt toleranda. Sed horum rara 


ſunt in quavis eccleſia exempla : quae enim ſocietatis fundamenta manifeſtò 
ſubruunt, adeoque univerſi humani generis judicio damnata ſunt, nulla feta 
eo veſanĩae progredi ſolet, ut ea pro religionis dogmatibus docenda Jugicet, 
quibus ſuae ipſorum res, quies, fama in tuto eſſe non poſſunt. | 

2. Tectius ſane, fed et periculoſius reipub. malum eſt eorum, qui ſibi ſuae- 
que ſectae hominibus peculiare aliquod praerogativum contra jus civile arro- 
gant, verborum involucris ad fucum faciendum aptis occultum. Nuſquam 
tere invenies, qui crude et apertè docent, nullam fidem eſſe ſervandam ; 
principem à quavis ſea è ſolio ſuo deturbari poſſe ; dominium omnium re- 
rum ad ſe ſolos pertinere. Haec enim ita nude et aperte propoſita excitarent 
ſtatim magiſtratus anumos, et reipub. oculos curamque ad malum hoc in finu 


ſuo latens ne ultra ſerperet, illico converterent. Inveniuntur tamen qui alus | 


verbis idem dicunt. Quid enim aliud fibi volunt, qui docent, nullam fidem 
ſervandam eſſe cum haereticis? Illud ſcilicet volunt, fibi conceſſum eſſe fidei 
fallendae privilegium, quandoquidem omnes ab ipſorum communione alieni 
haeretici pronuntiantur, vel data occaſione poſſunt pronuntiari. Reges excom- 
municatos regno excidere, quo tendit, niſi ut reges regno ſuo exuendi poteſta- 
tem ſibi arrogarent, cum excommunicationis jus ſuae ſoli hierarchiae vengi- 
cent? Dominium fundari in gratia,tribuet tandem omnium rerumpoſſeſſionem 
hujus ſententiae propugnatoribus, qui uſque adeo ſibi non deerunt, ut credere 
vel profiteri nolint ſe verè pios eſſe et fideles. Hi igitur et hujuſmodi, qui 
fidelibus, religioſis, orthodoxis, id eſt ſibi, aliquod prae reliquis mortalibus 
privilegium vel poteſtatem in rebus civilibus tribuunt; quive poteſtatem ali- 
quam in homines a communione ſua ecclefiaftica alienos, vel quocunque 
modo ſeparatos, praetextu religionis ſibi vendicant, ut a, magiſtratu toleren- 
tur jus nullum habere poſſunt: uti nec ii, qui alios etiam a ſe de religione 

| | diſſentientes 


otuit : Multo minus, fi 1d agat magiſtratus, ut ſuos aſſeclas, ſuae ſectae ad- 
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Aiffentientes toletandos eſſe docere nolutit. Quid: enim aliud docent hi et 


hujuſmodi omnes, quam ſe quacunq; data occafione reipub. jura et civium 
Hbertatem ac bona inhvaſuros; idq; folum à magiſtratu petunt, ut ſibi detur 
venia et Hbertas, uſq; dum ad id audendum ipſis copiarum et virium ſatis 
3. Ea eccleſia ut à magiſtratu toleretur jus Habere non poteſt, in quam 


gquicunque initiantut ipfo facto in alterius principis clientelam et obedientiam 


ttanſeunt. Hoc enitn pacto extraneae juriſdictioni, ſuis in finibus urbibuſque, 
locum praeberet magiſttatus; et ex ſuis civibus contra ſuam rempub. milites 
conſeribi pateretur. Nec huie malo remedium aliquod affert futilis illa et 
fallax inter aulam et ecclefiam diſtinctio; cum uttaque abſoluto ejuſdem ho- 
minis impetio asque ſubjicitur, qui quicquid Hbet, poteſt, vel quatenus ſpi- 
rituake vel in ordine ad fpititualia, ſuadere, imo injungere ſuae eccleſiae ho- 
minibus fub poena ignis aeterni. Fruftra aliquis fe religione ſolum Mahu- 
medanum effe, caetera magiſtratits Chriſtiani fidelem ſubditum dicet, ſi fa- 
teatur ſe coecam obedientiam Mufti Conftantinopolitano debere, qui et ipſe 
Impetatori Ottomano obſequentiſſimus, ad illius voluntatem conficta promit 
religionis faae oracula. Qaanquam aliquanto apertius reipub. Chriſtianae 
renunciaret ille inter Chriſtianos Turca, ſi eundem agnoſceret eſſe eccleſiae 
ſuae qui et imperii caput. | 
4. Ultimo, qui Numen eſſe negant nullo modo tokrandi ſunt. Athei 
enim nec fides, nec pactum, nec Jusjufandum aliquod ſtabile et ſanctum eſſe 
poteſt, quae ſunt ſocietatis humanae vincula ; adeo ut Deo vel ipſa opinione 


ſublato haec omnia corruant. Praeterea, nullum ſibi religionis nomine ven- 


dicare poteſt tolerantiae privilegium, qui omnem funditus tollit per atheiſ- 
mum religionem. Reliquas opiniones practicas quod attinet, etiamſi non 
omni errore vacuas, fi 1is nulla dominatio nec impunitas civilis quaeratur ec- 
eleſiae, in quibus docentur, cur tolerari non debeant nulla dari poteſt ratio. 
Reſtat ut pauca de coetibus dicam, qui maximam doctrinae de tolerantia 
afferre creduntur difficultatem, cum ſeditionum fomenta et factionum conci- 
liabula vulgo audiant ; et forte aliquando fuerunt; fed non ſuo peculiari ali- 
quo genio, ſed oppreſſae vel male ſtabilitae libertatis infortunio. Ceſſarent 
ilico hae criminationes, ſi conceſſae quibus debetur tolerantiae ea eſſet lex, ut 
omnes eccleſiae tenerentur docere et pro libertatis ſuae fundamenta ponere, 
ſcilicet quod alii etiam à fe in facris diſſentientes eſſent tolerandi, et quod 
nemo vel lege vel vi ulla in rebus religionis deberet coerceri ; quo uno ſta- 
bilito, omnis querelarum tumultuumque conſcientiae nomine adimeretur 
praetextus. His autem ſublatis motuum vel irarum cauſis, nihil reftat quod 


in his quam in aliis coetibus non eſſet magis pacificum, et à rebus politicis 


turbandis alienum. Verum percurramns accuſationum capita. 
Dices: Coetus et hominum concurſus reipub. ſunt periculoſi, et paci mi- 


nantur. Reſp. Hoc ſi ita fit, quare in foro quotidie coitio, quare in judiciis 


conciones, quare in collegiis conventus, et in urbibus frequentia? Dices: 
Hi ſunt coetus civiles, illi vero de quibus agitur eccleſiaſtici. Reſp. Qual 
vero illi coetus, qui à rebus civilibus tractandis inter ceteros longiſſime ab- 
ſunt, rebus civilibus turbandis maxime eſſent accommodi. Dices: Coetus 

civiles 
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civiles ſunt hominum de. rebus religions diverſa ſentientium. Eccleſiaſtici 
vero hominum qui in eadem ſunt opinione. Reſp. Quaſi vero de rebus ſa- 
cris et ſalute animae eadem ſentire eſſet contra rempub. conſpirare: nec mi- 
nus, imo vero acrius conſentiunt, quo minor publice coëundi libertas. Dices: 
In coetus civiles cuivis liber ingreſſus, in religioſorum conciliabulis commo- 
dior tectis et clandeſtinis conſiliis locus. Reſp. Nego omnes coetus civiles, 
ut ſunt collegia, &c. omnibus patere : ſi vero clandeſtinae ſunt quorundam 
ad rem ſacram coitiones, quinam quaeſo hac in re criminandi, qui cupiunt, 
an qui prohibent publicos coetus? Dices: Sacrorum communionem maxime 
hominum inter ſe devincire animos, ideoque maxime metuendam. Reſp. 


Si ita ſe res habet, quare magiſtratus a ſui fibi non metuit eccleſid, eoſque 


coetus tanquam ſibi minitantes non prohibet? Dices: Quia ipſe illorum 
pars eſt et caput. Reſp. Quaſi vero et ipſius reipub. non fit pars, totiuſque 
populi caput. Dicamus igitur quod res eſt; metuit ab aliis eccleſiis, à ſua 
vero non metuit, quia his favet et benignus eſt, aliis ſeverus et immitis : His 
liberorum conditio eſt, quibus indulgetur uſque ad laſciviam; illis ſervorum, 
quibus ergaſtulum, carcer, capitis imminutio, bonorum ſectio, frequentiores 
ſunt vitae inculpatae mercedes: hi foventor, illi quavis de cauſd vapulant. 


Mutentur vices, vel aequo cum reliquis civibus in rebus civilibus utantur jure, 


ſenties ilico non ee à coetibus religioſis metuendum eſſe: ſi quid enim 
factioſe meditentur homines, id non congregatis ſuadet religio, ſed. oppreſſis 
miſeria. Juſta et temperata imperia ubique quieta, ubique tuta ſunt ; in- 


zuſtis et tyrannicis gravati ſemper reluctabuntur. Scio ſeditiones ſaepe fieri, 


eaſque plerumque religionis nomine: verum et religionis cauſa ſubditi ple - 
rumque male mulctantur, et iniquã ſorte vivunt; ſed crede mihi, non ſunt ii 
quarundam eceleſiarum vel religiòſarum ſocietatum peculiares, ſed communes 
ubique hominum mores, ſub iniquo onere gementium, et jugum quod gra- 
vius cervicibus ſuis inſidet ſuccutientium. Quid credis, fi negleQa religione 
et factà a corporis habitu diſcriminatione, ĩis qui nigro ſunt capillo aut caefiis 
oculis iniqua eſſet inter reliquos cives conditio, ut non libera illis eſſet emptio 
et venditio, artis exercitium prohibitum, liberorum educatio et tutela paren- 
tibus adempta, fora aut clauſa, aut tribunalia iniqua, quid, nonne exiſtimas 
ab his, qui ſolum crinium vel oculorym colore conjunguntur adjecta perſe- 
cutione, aeque metuendum eſſe magiſtratui, quam ab aliis inter quos ſocieta- 
tem conciliaverit religio? Altos in ſocietatem redigit ad negotia ſumptus lu- 
criq; communitas, alios ad hilaritatem otium ; hos conjungit urbs eadem, 
tectorumque vicinitas ad convictum, illos religio ad cultum divinum: ſed 


una eſt quae populum ad ſeditionem congregat, oppreſſio. Dices. Quid igi- 


tur vis, ad ſacra celebranda coetus fieri invito magiſtratu? Reſp. Quid in- 
vito? res enim eſt licita et neceſſaria. Invito dicis magiſtratu: hoc eſt, quod 
queror, hoc mali fons, et fundi noſtri calamitas. Cur magis diſplicet in 
templo quam in theatro aut circo, hominum concurſus? Non vitioſior hic 
nec turbulentior multitudo. Nempe huc tandem tota res redit, quod male 
habiti, ideo minus ferendi. Tolle juris iniquam diſtinctionem, mutatis legi- 
bus tolle ſupplicii poenam, et omnia tuta, omnia ſecura erunt; tantoque 
magis a magiſtratiis religione alieni reipub. paci ſtudendum exiſtimabunt, 
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quantum in ea melior eorum ſit conditio quam alibi plerumque inveniatur : 


emneſque particulares et inter ſe diſſidentes eccleſiae, tanquam publicae quis 


etis cuſtodes, acrius in aharum mores invicem invigilabunt, nequid novarum 
rerum moliantur, nequid in regiminis forma-mutetur, cum meliora ſperare 
non poſſint, quam quae jam poſſident, ſcilicet ſub juſto et moderato im- 
perio aequam cum reliquis civibus ſortem. Quod ſi maximum habetur regi- 
minis civilis columen ea eccleſia, quae cum principe de religione conſentit, 
idque eam ſolam ob cauſam, uti jam probavi, quod magiſtratum habet propi- 
tium legeſque faventes; quanto magis aucto ſatellitio ſecurior erit reſpub. cum 
omnes boni cives ex quacunq; demum eccleſia, eadem principis benignitate, 
eãdemque legum aequitate fruantur, null habita ob religionem diſtinctione; 
ſoliſque facinoroſis et contra pacem civilem peccantibus metuenda ſit legum 
ſe veritas? Vorn 1 N . 

Ut finem aliquando faciamus, conceſſa aliis civibus jura petimus. Licetne 
more Romano Deum colere? Liceat et Genevenſi. Permiſſumne eſt Latine 
loqui in foro? permittatur etiam quibus libet in templo. Fas eſt domi ſuae, 
genua flectere, ſtare, ſedere, geſticulationibus his vel illis uti, veſtibus albis vel 


nigris, brevibus vel talaribus indui? in eccleſia nefas ne fit panem comedere, 


vinum bibere, aqua ſe abluere; reliquaque quae in communi vita lege libera 
ſunt, in ſacro cultu libera cuique eccleſiae permaneant. Nullius ob haec labe- 
faQetur vita, aut corpus; nullius domus aut res familiaris evertatur. Preſbyte- 
rorum apud teecclefia permittitur diſciplinae ; cur non itidem quibus placet 
etiam et epiſcoporum ? Eccleſiaſtica poteſtas, five unius five plurium manibus 


adminiſtretur, ubique eadem eſt, nec in res civiles jus, nec vim cogendi habet ul- 


hm : nec divitiae aut reditus annui ad regimen eccleſiaſticum pertinent. Li- 
<Citos eſſe coetus eccleſiaſticos et conciones uſu publico comprobatur : hos 
unius eccleſiae vel ſetae civibus conceditis, quare non omnibus? Si quid in 
coetu religioſo contra pacem publicam agitatum, reprimendum eſt eodem 
nec diverſo modo quam ſi in nundinis acciderit. Siquid in concione eccleſi- 
aſtica ſeditiosè vel dictum vel factum, eodem modo puniendum ac ſi in foro 
delictum eſſet. Haec non debent eſſe nec factioſorum nec flagitioſorum per- 
fugia: nec è contra concurſus hominum in templo quam in curia magis illi- 
eitus, nec in his quam in illis civibus magis culpandus; quiſque ſuo ſolum 
crimine, non aliorum vitio, in odium vel ſuſpicionem vocandus. Seditioſi, 


komicidae, ſicarii, latrones, rapaces, adulteri, injuſti, conviciatores, etc. ex 


quacunque demum eccleſia, ſive aulica ſive non, caſtigentur reprimanturque. 
Quorum vero doctrina pacifica, quorum mores caſti et inculpati, eodem ſint 
cum reliquis civibus loco. Atque ſi aliis coetus, ſolennes conventus, feſtorum 
dierum celebrationes, conciones, et ſacra publica permittantur: haec omnia 
Remonſtranti, Antiremonſtranti, Lutherano, Anabaptiſtae, Sociniano pari jure 
permittenda. Imo fi, quod verum eſt, et quod hominem erga homines de- 
cet, apertè loqui liceat, ne Ethnicus quidem, vel Mahumedanus, vel Judaeus 
religionis cauſa a repub. arcendus ; nil ſimile jubet Evangelium; id non de- 
ſiderat ecclefia, quae 1 Cor. v. 12, 13. extraneos non judicat, non poſcit reſ- 
Pub. quae homines qua homines, modo probos, pacificos, induſtrios, recipit et 
amplectitur. An Ethnicum apud te mercaturam exercere permittes, Deum 

E vero 
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vero, precari vel colere prohibebis ? Judaeis habitat o et tecta privata conce- 
duntur, ſynagoga cux negatur? an eorum doctrina falſior, cultus turpios, vel 


* 


oncordia periculoſior, in coetu, publico quam in privatis aedibus ? Si haec 
Tp et Ethoicis concedenda, pejorne exit in republica Chriſtiana, Chriſti · 
anorum conditio? Dices: Imo vero, quia ad factiones, tumultus, et bella 
civilia magis proclives. Reſp. Anne religionis Chriſtianae hoc vitium ? St 
ita, peſſima certe omnjum eſt religio Chriſtiana, et digna 


ER 
fitearis, nec reſpub. omnino toleret, Nam ſi hic fit genius, haec natura ipſius 


religionis Chriſtianae, ut turbulenta ſit et pci civili ĩinimica; ipſa illa quam 
fovet magiſtratus eccleſia aliquando non erit innocens. Sed abſit ut hog di- 
catur de religione, avaritiae, ambitioni, diſſidiis, jurgiis, terreniſque cupidita- 
tibus contraria, et omnium quae unquam fuerunt maxime modeſta et pacific. 
Alia igitur malorum quae religioni imputantur quaerenda cauſa; quae 1 
xecte. rem reputemus, in ea de qua, nunc agitur quaeſtione tota conſiſtere ap- 
parebit. Non opinjonum diveiſitas, quae vitari non poteſt, ſed negata diverſa 
opinantibus tolerantia, quae concedi poterat, pleraque quae in orbe Chri- 
ſtiano nata ſunt de religione jurgia et bella produxit-: dum primores ecclefiae 


avaritià et dominandi libidine acti, magiſtratum ſaepe ambitione impoten- 


tem, et populum ſuperſtitione ſemper vanum, adverſus heterodoxos omni- 


modo excitarent et acuerent, et contra leges Evangelii, contra charitatis mo- 


n. ta, ſchiſmaticos haereticoſque ſpoliandos exterminandoſque praedicarent; et 
duas res diverſiſſimas miſcerent, eccleſiam et rempub. Quod ſi, uti fit, ho- 
mines rebus ſuis honeſto labore partis ſe exui haud patienter ferunt, et contra 


jus humanum divinumque alienae violentiae et rapinae praedam fieri; praeſer- 


tim cum alias omnino inculpati ſint, et ea res agitur quae ad jus civile minime 
pertinet, ſed. ad ſuam cujuſque conſcientiam et animae ſalutem, cujus ratio ſoli 
Deo reddenda eſt.: quid aliud pene expectari poteſt, quam ut homines malo- 
rum, quibus opprimuntur, pertaeſi, {bi tandem perſuadeant, licere vim vi re- 
pellere, et jura ſibi a, Deo et natura conceſſa, nec propter religionem ſed flagi- 
tia ſolum amittenda, arma quibus poterunt defendere? Haec nimirum ita 
gactenus fuiſſe plus ſatis teſtatur hiſtoria, et ita in poſterum fore demonſtrat: 
ratio, quam diu illa de perſecutione propter religionem valebit ſive apud ma- 
giſtratum five apud populum opinio, et ita ad arma clament, et bella totis la- 
teribus ebuccinent illi, qui debent eſſe pacis et concordiae praecones. Quod 
magiſtratus hujuſmodi incendarios et publicae quietis perturbatores paſſi 
tuerint mirandum eſſet, niſi pateret et eos in praedae ſocietatem vocatos, 
aliena libidine et faſtu ad ſuam augendam potentiam ſaepe uſos fuiſſe. Quis. 
enim non videt, hos, bonos viros non tam Evangelii quam imperii fuiſſe mi- 
niſtros, et principum ambitioni potentiorumque dominationi adulatos; idque 


omni ſtudio et opera allaboraſſe, ut in republica promoverent, quam alias 


fruſtra affectarent in eccleſia, tyrannidem. Haec fuit plerumque eccleſiae et 


reipub. concordia, inter quas, ſi utraque ſuis ſe contineret finibus, diſcordia 


quidem eſſe non potuit, dum haec mundanis civitatis bonis, illa animarum ſa- 
luti unicè ſtuderet. Sed pudet haec opprobria. Faxit Deus O. M. ut ali- 


quando Evangelium pacis praedicetur, magiſtratuſque civilis de ſua ad legem 


Dei conformanda multum, de aliena conſcientia legibus humanis- alliganda: 
minus ſolliciti, tanquam patres patriae ad communem liberorum ſuorum, 


; * 
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quotquot non protervi non aliis iniqui nec maligni, faelteitatem eirilem pro- 
movendam omnia ſua ſtudia et confilia dirigant. Virique ecclefiaſtici, qui ſe 
Apoſtolorum ſucceſſores praedicant, Apoſtolorum veſtiglis inſiſtentes, omiſſis 
2 politicis, ſaluti animarum cum pace et modeſtià unicè incumbant! a 
Forſan abs re non fuerit pauca de Haereſi et Schiſmate hic ſubjungere. Ma- 
humetanus Chriſtiano haereticus vel ſchiſmaticus non eſt, nec eſſè poteſt: e 
fi aliquis à fide Chriftianf ad Iſlamiſmum deficiat, non eo haereticus ve 


ſchiſmaticus factus eſt, ſed Apoſtata et infidelis. De his nemo eſt qui du- 


bitat. Unde conſtat homines diverfae religionis hominibus haereticos vel 
ſchiſmaticos eſſe non poſſe. EE eee eee ee ex 
Inquirendum eft igitur quinam ſint ejuſdem religionis. I in re mani- 
feſtum eſt eos eſſe ejuſdem religions, qui unam eandemque habent fidei et 


he, 
= 


_ cultus divini regulam : illi vero religionis fant diverſae, qui eandem non ha- 


bent fidet et cultiis regulam. Quia cum omnia quae ad iſtam religionem 
pertinent in ea regula contineantur, neceſſe eſt eos qui in eadem regula con- 


veniunt, in eadem etiam religione convenire, et viceverſa. Sic Turci et 
Chriſtiani diverſae ſunt religionis ; quia hi S. Scripturam, illi Alcoranum pro 


regula religionts ſuae agnoſcunt. Eadem plane ratione ſub nomine Chriſti- 
ano diverſae poſſunt eſſè religiones; Pontificii et Lutherani, quamvis utrique 
plane Chriſtiani, utpote in nomine Chriſti fidem profeſſi, non ſunt ejuſdem 
religionis ; quia hi folum 8. Scripturam agnoſcunt pro religionis ſuae regula, 
et fundamento; illi vero S. Scripturae adjictunt traditiones et Pontificis de- 
creta; et inde fibi conficiunt religionis ſuae regulam: Chriſtiani S. Johannis, 
ut? vocantur, et Chriſtiani Genevenſes diverfae ſunt religionis, quanquam 
utriq; Chriſtiani nuncupentur, quod hi S. Scripturam ; illi traditiones neſcio 
quas pro regula religionis ſuae habent. His poſitis ſequitur. | 

1. Quod haereſis ſit ſeparatio fa&ta in communione eccleſiaſtica inter ho- 
mines ejuſdem ob dogmata quae in ipſa regula non continentur. 

2. Quod apud los, qui ſolam S. Scripturam pro regula fidei agnoſcunt, 
aereſis fit ſeparatio facta in communione Chriſtiana ob dogmata diſertis 
8. Scripturae verbis non contenta. | he OE | 

Haec ſeparatio duplici modo fieri poteſt. 5 

1. Quando major, vel patrocinante magiſtratu fortior pars eccleſiae ſeparat 
ſe ab aliis, eos e communione ejiciendo excludendoque, quia certa dogmata 
verbis Scripturae non concepta ſe credere profiteri nolunt. Non enim ſepa- 
ratorum paucitas, nec magiſtratus authoritas, haereſeos reum poteſt ali- 
quem reddere: fed ille ſolus haereticus eſt, qui ob hujuſmodi dogmata ec- 
cleſiam in partes ſcindit, diſtinctionum nomina et notas introducit, et ſponte 
ſua ſeparationem efficit. | 1985 

2. Quando aliquis ſe ſeparat ab eccleſiae communione, quia in ea publica 
non ſit profeſſio quorundam dogmatum quae diſertis verbis non exhibet S. 
Scriptura. * 

Horum utrique Haeretici ſunt: quia in fundamentalibus errant, et pru- 
dentes ſcienteſque obſtinate errant. Cum enim pro unico fundamento fidei 
poſuerint 8. Scripturam, alind nihilominus ponunt fundamentum, propoſi- 
tiones ſcilicet quae in S8. Scripturi nuſquam reperiuntur ; et quia alli adſci- 
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titias haſce ipſorum opiniones S. Scripturae aſſutas tanquam. neceſſarias et 


fundamentales agnoſcere et 1is. inniti nolunt, eos a ſe abigendo, vel ſe ab us 
ſubtrahendo, ſeceſſionem faciunt. Nec attinet dicere, ſuas confeſſiones et 
articulos fidei 8. Seripturae et analogiae fidei eſſe conſonos: ſi enim S. Scrip- 
turae verbis concipiantur, nulla poteſt eſſe queſtio: quia omnium conſenſu 
fundamentalia ea ſunt, et ejuſmodi omnia, quia theopneuſta. Quod ſi di- 
cas, articulos illos tuos, quorum profeſſionem exigis, eſſe S8. Scripturae po- 


riſmata ; recte quidem facis, fi ipſe ea credas et profitearis quae tibi viden- 


tur cum regula fidei, ſcilicet S. Scripturi, conſentire: peſſime vero, fi ea 
velis aliis obtrudere, quibus non videntur indubia S8. Scripturae dogmata: et: 
haereticus es, fi ob haec quae nec fundamentalia ſunt, nec eſſe poſſunt, ſepa- 
rationem introducas. - Non enim creda aliquem eo inſaniae provectum eſſe, 
ut audeat ſua conſectaria, ſuaque S8. Scripturae interpretamenta, pro theo- 
pneuſtis venditare, et articulos fidei ad modulum mentemque ſuam con- 
cinnatos authoritati S. Scripturae aequare. Scio aliquas eſſe propoſitiones 
tam evidenter S. Scripturae conſonas, ut nemo dubitare poſſit eas inde ſe- 
qui : de his igitur nullum fieri poteſt diſſidium. Quod autem tibi videtur 


_ Tegitima deductione é S. Scriptura ſequi, id tanquam neceſſarium fidei arti- 


culum alteri obtrudere non debes, quia tu ipſe regulae fidei conſonum cre- 
dis; niſi tu ipſe aequum judicas, ut tibi pari jure aliorum obtrudantur opi- 
niones, et tu cogaris admittere et profiteri diverſa et inter ſe pugnantia, 
Lutheranorum, Calviniſtarum, Remonſtrantium, Anabaptiſtarum, aliarum- 


que ſectarum dogmata, quae tanquam neceſſaria et genuina 8. Seripturae 


conſeQaria aſſeclis ſuis ingerere, et depredicare ſolent Symbolorum, Syſte- 
matum et Confeſſionum artifices. Non poſſum non mirari. inauſpicatam. 
illorum arrogantiam, qui ea, quae ad falutem ſunt neceſſaria, putant ſe cla- 
rius et dilucidius poſſe tradere, quam Spiritus Sanctus, inftnita illa et acterna. 
ſapientia, tradere poſſit. | 
Hactenus de Haereſi, quae vox ſecundum communem uſum folis dog- 
matibus tribuitur : jam de Schiſmate videndum, quod cognatum haereſi vi- 
tium eſt: utraque enim vox mihi videtur fignificare ſeparationem in. com- 
munione eccleſiaſtica temere et de rebus non neceſſariis factam. Sed cum 
uſus, quem penes arbitrium et jus et norma loquendi, obtinuerit, ut haere- 
ſis erroribus in fide, ſchiſma in cultu vel diſciplina tribueretur, de iis ſub ea 
diſtinctione hie agendum eſt. 2750 
Schiſma igitur ob rationes ſupra memoratas nihil aliud eſt, quam ſopara- 
tio in eccleſiae communione facta ob aliquod in cultu divino vel diſciplina 
ecclefiaſtica non neceſſarium. Nihil in cultu divino vel diſciplina ecclefia- 
ſtica ad communionem Chriſtiano eſſe poteſt neceſſarium, niſi quod diſertis 
verbis juſſerit legiſlator Chriſtus, vel inſtinctu Spiritu Sancti Apoſtoli. | 
Verbo dicam : Qui non negat aliquid quod diſertis verbis enunciant elo- 
quia divina, nec ſeparationem facit ob aliquod quod in ſacro textu expreſſe 
non continetur, haereticus vel ſchiſmaticus eſſe non poteſt, quantumvis male 
audiat apud quaſvis Chriſtiani nominis ſectas, & ab us, vel aliquibus vel 
omnibus, tanquam vera religione Chriſtiana deſtitutus pronuncietur. 
a HE ornatius et fuſius deduci potuiſſent, ſed tibi adeo perſpicaci indicaſſe 
uthciat. . | | 
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occaſion of our miſeries and confuſions. But whatever 


TO THE READER 


The enſuing Letter concerning Toleration, firſt printed in Latin this very year, 
in Holland, has already been tranſlated both into Dutch and French. So ge- 
neral and ſpeedy an approbation may therefore beſpeak its favourable recep- 
tion in England. I think indeed there is no nation under heaven, in which 
fo much has already been ſaid upon that ſubje&, as ours. But yet certainly 
there is no people that ſtand in more need of having ſomething further bot 
faid and done amongſt them, in this point, than we do. 

Our government has not only been partial in matters of religion ; but 
thoſe alfo who have ſuffered under that partiality, and have therefore en- 
deavoured by their writings to vindicate their own rights and liberties, have 


for the moſt part done it upon narrow principles, ſuited only to the intereſts. 


of their own ſes. 
This narrowneſs of ſpirit on all fides has eg been the principal 


ave been the occa- 
ſion, it is now high time to ſeek for a thorough cure. We have need of more 


generous remedies than what have yet been made uſe of in our diſtemper. It 


is neither Declarations of Indulgence, nor Als of Comprebenſion, ſuch as 


have yet been practiſed or projected amongſt us, that can do the work. The 
firſt will but palliate, the ſecond encreaſe our evil. 

ABSOLUTE LIBERTY, JUST AND TRUE LIBERTY, EQUAL AND IM- 
PARTIAL LIBERTY, Is THE THING THAT WE STAND IN NEED OF. 
Now tho' this has indeed been much talked of, I doubt it has not been much 
underſtood ; I am ſure not at all practiſed, either by our governours towards 
the people in general, or by any diſſenting parties of the people towards one 
another. . | 

I cannot therefore but hope that this diſcourſe, which treats of that ſub- 


je, however briefly, yet more exactly than any we have yet ſeen, demon- 


ſtrating both the equitableneſs and practicableneſs of the thing, will be 


eſteemed highly ſeaſonable, by all men that have ſouls large enough to prefer 
the true intereſt of the public, before that of a party. 


It is for the uſe of ſuch as are already fo ſpirited, or to inſpire that ſpirit” 


into thoſe that are not, that I have tranſlated it into our language. But the 


thing itſelf is ſo ſhort, that it will not bear a longer preface. 1 leave it 


therefore to the conſideration of my countrymen, and heartily wiſh they may 
make the uſe of it that it appears to be deſigned for. 
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A LETTER CONCERNING TOLERATION 


u oil ious wid ̃ ⅛˙ gran nr ts >, ah att ins 
Since you are pleaſed to inquire what are my thoughts about the mutual 
Toleration of Chriſtians in their different profeſſions of religion, I muſt 
needs anſwer you freely, That 1 eſteem that Toleration to be the chief 
characteriſtical mark of the true church. For whatſoever ſome people boaſt 
of the antiquity of places and names, or of the pomp of their outward wor- 
ſhip ; others, of the reformation of their diſcipline ; all, of the orthodoxy of 
their faith, for every one is orthodox to himſelf : theſe things, and all others 
of this nature, are much rather marks of men ſtriving for power and empire 
over one another, than of the church of Chriſt. Let any one have never fo 
true a claim to all theſe things, yet if he be deſtitute of charity, meekneſs, 
and good- will in general towards all mankind, even to thoſe that are not 
Chriſtians, he is certainly yet ſhort of being a true Chriſtian himſelf, The 


kings of the Gentiles exerciſe lordſhip over them, (aid our Saviour to his diſciples, 


but ye ſhall not be ſo, Luke xx11. The buſineſs of true religion is quite 


another thing. It is not inſtituted in order to the erecting an external 
pomp, nor to the obtaining of eccleſiaſtical dominion, nor to the exerciſing 
of compulſive force; but to the regulating of mens lives according to the 
Tules of virtue and piety. Whoſoever will liſt himſelf under the banner of 


Chriſt, muſt, in the firſt place and above all things, make war upon his own 


luſts and vices: It is in vain for any man to uſurp the name of Chriſtian, 


without holineſs of life, purity of manners, and benignity and meekneſs of 


ſpirit. Let every one. that nameth- the name of Chriſt, depart from iniquity. 
Thou, when thou art converted, ſtrengthen thy brethren, ſaid our Lord to Peter, 
Luke XX11. It would indeed be very hard for one that appears careleſs about 
his own falvation, to perſuade me that he were extremely concerned for 
mine. For it is impoſſible that thoſe ſhould ſincerely and heartily apply 
themſelves to make other people Chriſtians, who have not really embraced 
the Chriſtian religion in their own hearts. If the Goſpel and the Apoſtles 
may be credited; no man can be a Chriſtian without charity, and without 
that faith which works, not by force, but by love. Now I appeal to the con- 
iciences of thoſe that perſecute, torment, deſtroy, and kill other men upon 
pretence of religion, whether they do it out of triendſhip and kindneſs to- 
wards them, or no: and I ſhall then indeed, and not till then, believe they 
do fo, when I ſhall ſee thoſe fiery zealots correcting, in the ſame manner, 
their friends and familiar acquaintance, for the manifeſt fins they commit 
againſt the precepts of the Goſpel ; when I ſhall ſee them proſecute with 
fire and ſword the members of their own communion that are tainted with 
enormous vices, and without amendment are in danger of eternal perdition; 
and when J ſhall fee them thus expreſs their love and deſire of the ſalvation 
of their ſouls, by the infliction of torments, and exerciſe of all manner of 

© cruelties. 
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cruelties. For if it be out of a principle of charity, as they pretend, and 
love to mens ſouls, that they deprive them of their eftates, maim them with 
corporal puniſhments, ſtarve and torment them in noiſome priſons, and in 
the end even take away their lives; I fay, if all this be done merely do make 
men Chriſtians, and procure their ſalvation, why then do they ſuffer whore- 
dom, fraud, malice, and ſuch like enormities, which, according to the Apoſtle, 


em. 4. manifeſtly reliſh of heatheniſh corruption, to predominate ſo much 


and abound amongſt their flocks and people? Theſe, and ſuch like things, 


are certainly more contrary to the glory of God, to the purity of the church, 


and to the ſalvation of fouls, than any conſcientious diſſent from ecclefiaſti- 
cal deciſion, or ſeparation from public -worſhip, whilſt accompanied with, 


innocency of life. Why then does this burning zeal for God, for the 


church, and for the falvation of fouls ; burning, I fay, literally, with fire 
and faggot ; paſs by thoſe moral vices and: wickedneffes, without any chaſ- 
tiſement, which arc acknowledged by all men to be diametrically oppofite 
to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity; and bend all its nerves either to the intro- 
ducing of ceremonies, or to the eſtabliſhment of opinions, which for the _ 
moſt part are about nice and intricate matters, that exceed the capacity of 

ordinary underſtandings? Which of the parties contending about theſe 
things is in the right, which of them is guilty of ſchiſin or hereſie, whether 
thoſe that domineer or thoſe that ſuffer, will then at laſt be manifeſt, when 
the cauſe of their ſeparation comes to be judged of. He certainly that fol- 
lows Chriſt, embraces his doctrine, and bears his yoke, tho' he forſake both 


father and mother, ſeparate from the public aſſemblies and ceremonies of 


his country, or whomſoever, or whatſoever elſe he relinquiſhes, will not then 
be judged an heretic. 18/7 Bib 22 by 
Now, tho' the diviſions that are amongſt ſects ſhould be allowed to be never 
{ obſtructive of the falvation of fouls ; yet nevertheleſs adultery, fornication, 
uncleanneſs, laſerviouſneſs, idalatry, and fuch like things, can denied to be 
works of the fleſb; concerning which the Apoſtle has exprefly declared, that 
they who to them fhall not inberit the kingdom of God, Gal. v. Whoſoever 
therefore is ſincerely ſolicitous about the kingdom of God, and thinks it his. 
duty to endeavour the enlargement of it amongſt men, ought to apply him- 
{elf with no lefs care and induſtry to the rooting out of theſe immoralities, 
than to the extirpation of ſects. But if any one do otherwife, and whilſt he 
is cruel and umplacable towards thoſe that differ from him in opinion, he be 
indulgent to ſuch iniquities and immoralities as are unbecoming the name of 
a Chriſtian, let ſuch a one talk never ſo much of the church, he plainly 
demonſtrates by his actions, that tis another kingdom he aims at, and not 
the advancement of the kingdom of God. 5 
That any man ſhould think fit to cauſe another man, whoſe falvation he 
heartily defgges, to expire in torments, and that even in an unconverted 
eſtate, would, I confeſs, ſeem very ſtrange to me, and, I think, to any other 
alſo. But no body, ſurely, will ever believe that ſuch a carriage can proceed 
from charity, love, or good-wilt. If any one maintain that men ought to be 
compelled by fire and ſword to profeſs certain doctrines, and conform to this 
er 
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of that crtacions worſhip, without any regard had unto their morals ; if any 


one endeavour. to convert thoſe that are erroneous unto the faith, by forcing. 


them to profeſs things that they do not believe, and allowing them to prac- 
tiſe things that the Goſpel does not permit; it cannot be doubted indeed that 
ſuch a one. is deſirous to have a numerous aſſembly joined in the ſame pro- 


feſſion with himſelf; hut that he principally intends by thoſe means to com- 


a truly Chriſtian church, is altogether. incredible. It is not therefore to 
wondred at, if thoſe who do not really contend for the advancement of 


the true religion, and of the church of Chriſt, make uſe of arms that do 


not belong to the Chriſtian warfare. If, like the captain of our ſalvation, 
they ſincerely deſired the good of ſouls, they would tread in the ſteps, and 


follow the perfect example of that prince of peace, who ſent out his ſol- 


diers to the ſubduing of nations, and gathering them into his church, not 
armed with the ſword, or other inſtruments of force, but prepared with the 
Goſpel of peace, and with the exemplary holineſs of their converſation. 
This was his method. Tho' if infidels were to be converted by force, if 


thoſe that are either blind or obſtinate were to be drawn off from their errors 


by armed ſoldiers, we know very well that it was much more eaſy for him 


to do it with armies of heavenly legions, than for any ſon of the church, 


how potent ſoever, with all his dragoons. e | 

The toleration of thoſe that differ from others in matters of religion, is fo. 
agreeable to the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the genuine reaſon of man- 
kind, that it ſeems monſtrous for men to be ſo blind, as not to perceive the 


neceſſity and advantage of it, in ſo clear a light. I will not here tax the 


pride and ambition of ſome, the paſſion and uncharitable zeal of others: 
Theſe are faults from which human affairs can perhaps ſcarce ever be per- 
fectly freed ; but yet ſuch} as no body will bear the plain imputation of, 
without covering them with ſome ſpecious colour; and fo pretend to com- 
mendation, whilſt they are · carried away by their own irregular paſſions. 
But however, that ſome may not colour their ſpirit of perſecution and un- 
chriſtian cruelty, with a pretence of care of the public weal, and obſervation 
of the laws; and that others, under pretence of religion, may not ſeek im- 
punity for their libertiniſm and licentiouſneſs ;: in a word, that none may 
impoſe either PO antelt or others, by the pretences of loyalty and obe- 
dience to the prince; or of tenderneſs and fincerity in the worſhip of God 
I eſteem it above all things neceſſary to diſtinguiſh exactly the buſineſs of 
civil government from that of religion, and to, ſettle the juſt bounds that lie 
between the one and the other. If this be not done, there can be no end put 
to the controverſies that will be always ariſing between thoſe that have, or 
at leaſt pretend to have, on the one fide, a concernment for the intereſt of 
mens ſouls, and on the other fide, a care of the commonwealth. 


. . The commonwealth ſeems to me to be a ſociety of meumconſtituted 


only for the procuring, preſerving, and advancing their own D intereſts. . 
Civil zntereſts J call life, liberty, health, and indolency of body; and the 
poſſeſſion of outward: things, ſuch as money, lands, houſes, furniture, and 
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It is the duty of the civil magiſtrate, by the impartial execution of equal 
laws, to ſecure unto all the people in general, and to every one of his ſubje&s 
in particular, the juſt poſſeſſion of theſe things belonging to this life. If any 
one preſume to violate the laws of public juſtice and equity, eſtabliſned for 
the preſervation of theſe things, his preſumption is to be checked by the fear 
of puniſhment, conſiſting in the deprivation or diminution of thoſe civil in- 
tereſts, or goods, which otherwiſe he might and ought to enjoy. But ſeeing 
no man does willingly ſuffer himſelf to be puniſhed by the deprivation of any 
part of his goods, and much leſs of his liberty or life, therefore is the ma- 
giſtrate armed with the force and ſtrength of all his ſubjects, in order to the 
puniſhment of thoſe that violate any other man's rights. ONT VIE TOY 

Now that the whole juriſdiction of the magiſtrate reaches only to theſe 
civil concernments ; and that all civil power, right and dominion, is bounded 
and confined to the only care of promoting theſe things; and that it neither 
can nor ought in any manner to be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls, theſe 
following conſiderations ſeem unto me abundantly to demonſtrate, © 
Fin, Becauſe the care of ſouls is not committed to the civil magiſtrate, 
any more than to other men. It is not committed unto him, I ſay, by God; 
becauſe it appears not that God has ever given any ſuch authority to 
one man over another, as to compel any one to his religion. Nor can any 
ſuch power be veſted in the magiſtrate by the conſent f the people'; becauſe 
no man can fo far abandon the care of his own falvation, as blindly to leave 
it to the choice of any other, whether prince or ſubject, to preſcribe to him 
what faith or worſhip he ſhall embrace. For 'no man can, if he would, 
conform his faith to the dictates of another. All the life and power of true 
religion conſiſts in the outward and full perſuaſion of the mind; and faith is 
not faith without believing. Whatever profeſſion we make, to whatever 
outward worſhip we conform, if we are not fully fatisfied in our own mind 
that the one is true, and the other well pleaſing unto God, ſuch profeſſion 
and ſuch practice, far from being any furtherance, are indeed great obſtacles 
to our falvation. For in this manner, inſtead of expiating other ſins by the 
exerciſe of religion, I fay, in offering thus unto God Almighty ſuch a 
worſhip as we eſteem to be diſpleaſing unto him, we add unto the num- 

ber of our other fins, thoſe alſo of hypocriſy, and contempt of his Divine 
Majeſty. 2 ö 4 ; | 1 5 2 

I 55 ſecond place, The care of ſouls cannot belong to the civil magiſtrate, 
becauſe his power conſiſts only in outward force : but true and faving reli- 
gion conſiſts in the inward perſuaſion of the mind, without which nothing 
can be acceptable to God. And ſuch is the nature of the underſtanding, that 
it cannot be compelled to the belief of any thing by outward force. Con- 
fiſcation of eſtate, impriſonment, torments, nothing of that nature can have 
any ſuch effieacy as to make men change the inward judgment that they have 
framed of things. 

It may indeed be alledged, that the magiſtrate may make uſe of argu- 
ments, and thereby draw the heterodox into the way of truth, and procure: - 

| their- 
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their ſalvation, I grant it; but this is common to him with other men; In 
teaching, inſtructing, and redreſſing the erroneous by reaſon, he may cer- 
- tainly do what becomes any good man to do. Magiſtracy does not oblige 
him to put off either humanity or chriſtianity, But it is one thing to per- 
ſwade, another to command; one thing to preſs with arguments, another with 
penalties. This the civil power alone has a right to do; to the other good- 
will is authority enough. Every man has commiſſion to admoniſh, exhort, 
convince another of error, and by reaſoning to draw him into truth: but to 
give laws, receive obedience, and compel with the ſword, belongs to none 
but the magiſtrate. And upon this ground I affirm, that the magiſtrates 
power extends not to the eſtabliſhing of any articles of faith, or forms of 
worſhip, by the force of his laws. For laws are of no force at all without 
penalties, and penalties in this caſe are abſolutely impertinent ; becauſe they 
are not proper to convince the mind. Neither the profeſſion of any articles 
of faith, nor the conformity to any outward form of worthip, as has been 
already faid, can be available to the ſalvation of ſouls, unleſs the truth of the ; 
one, and the acceptableneſs of the other unto God, be thoroughly believed 
by thoſe that ſo profeſs and practiſe. But penalties are no ways capable to 
produce ſuch belief. It is only light and evidence that can work a change 
in mens opinions; and that light can in no manner proceed from corporal ſuf- 
ferings, or any other outward penalties. 

In the third place, The care of the ſalvation of mens ſouls cannot belong 
to the magiſtrate ; becauſe, though the rigour of laws and the force of pe- 
nalties were capable to convince and change mens minds, yet would not that 
help at all to the ſalvation of their ſouls. For, there being but one truth, 
one way to heaven; what hopes is there that more men would be led into 
it, if they had no other rule to-follow but the religion of the court, and were put 
under a neceſſity to quit the light of their own reaſon, to oppoſe the dictates 
of their own conſciences, and blindly to reſign up themſelves to the will of 
their governors, and to the religion, which either ignorance, ambition, or 
ſaperſtition had chanced to eſtabliſh in the countries where they were born? 
In the variety and contradiction of opinions in religion, wherein the princes 

1 of the world are as much divided as in their ſecular intereſts, the narrow way 
1 would be much ſtraitned; one country alone would be in the right, and alt 
; the reſt of the world put under an obligation of following their princes in: 
the ways that lead to deſtruction: and that which heightens the abſurdity, 
4 and very ill ſuits the notion of a Deity, men would owe their eternal happi- 
M7 neſs or miſery to the places of their nativity. 

= Theſe confiderations, to omit many others that might have beerr urged 
2 to the ſame purpoſe, ſeem unto me ſufficient to conclude: that all the power 
1 of civil government relates only to mens civil intereſts, is confined to the 
care of the things of this world, and hath nothing to do with the world to, 
come. 

; Let us now conſider what a church is. A church then I take to be a vo 
4 Lantary ſociety of men, joining themſelves together of their own accord, in 

I order 
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order to the public worſhipping of God, in ſuch a manner as they judge ac - 
ceptable to him, and effectual to the ſalvation of their ſouls. A ebe 
I fay, it is a free and voluntary ſociety. No body is born a member of 
any church; otherwiſe the religion of parents would deſcend unto children, 
by the ſame right of inheritance as their temporal eſtates, and every one 
would hold his faith by the ſame tenure he does his lands; than which no- 


= 


thing can be imagined more abſurd. Thus therefore that matter ſtands. 
No man by nature is bound unto any particular church or ſect, but every one 
Joins himſelf voluntarily to that ſociety. in which he believes he has found 
that profeſſion and worſhip which is truly acceptable to God. The hopes 
of ſalvation, as it was the only cauſe of his entrance into that communion, 
f ſo it can be the only reaſon of his ſtay there: - For if afterwards he diſcover 
| any thing either erroneous in the doctrine, or incongruous in the worſhip of 
that ſociety to which he has joyned himſelf, why ſhould it not be as free for 
him to go out as it was to enter? No member of a religious ſociety can be 
tied with any other bonds but what proceed from the certain expectation of 
eternal life. A church then is a ſociety of members voluntarily uniting to 
this end. 


* 


to what laws it is ſubject. e. ; 
Foraſmuch as no ſociety, how free ſoever, or upon whatſoever flight occa-: 
ſion inſtituted, whether of philoſophers for learning, of merchants for com- 
merce, or of men of leiſure for mutual converſation and diſcourſe) no church 
or company, I ſay, can in the leaſt ſubſiſt and hold together, but will pre- 
ſently diflolve and break to pieces, unleſs it be regulated by ſome laws, and 
the members all conſent to obſerve ſome order. Place, and time of meeting 
muſt be agreed on; rules for admitting and excluding members muſt be eſta- 
bliſhed ; diſtinction of officers, and putting things into a regular courſe, 
and ſuch like, cannot be omitted. But fince the joyning together of ſeveral 
members into this church- ſociety, as has already been demonſtrated, is ab- 
ſolutely free and ſpontaneous, it neceſſarily follows, that the right of mak-. 
ing its laws can belong to none but the ſociety itſelf, or at leaſt, which is 
the ſame thing, to thoſe whom the ſociety by common conſent has autho- 
riſed thereunto. Oe Tye 
Some perhaps may object, that no ſuch ſociety can be ſaid to be a true 
church, unleſs it have in it a biſhop, or preſbyter, with ruling authority de- 
rived from the very Apoſtles, and continued down unto the preſent times by 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, | | 
To theſe I anſwer. In the firſt place, Let them ſhew me the edict by 
which Chriſt has impoſed that law upon his church. And let not any man 
think me impertinent, if, in a thing of this conſequence, I require that the 
terms of that edict be very expreſs and poſitive. For the promiſe he has 
made us, that whereſcever tv or three are gathered together in his name, he will 
be in the midſi of them, Matt. xv III. ſeems to imply the contrary. Whether ſuch 
an aſſembly want any thing neceſſary to a true church, pray do you conſider. 
| 
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* Certain I am, that nothing can be there wanting unto the ſalvation of ſouls; 


which is ſufficient for our purpoſe. e 

Met, Pray obſerve how great have always been the divifions amon 
thoſe who lay ſo much ſtreſs upon the divine inſtitution, and continued ſuc- 
ceſſion of a certain order of rulers in the church. Now their very diſſention 
unavoidably puts us upon a neceflity of deliberating, and conſequently allows 


a liberty of chooſing that, which upon conſideration we prefer. 


And in the laſt place, I conſent that theſe men have a ruler of their 
church, eſtabliſhed by ſuch a long ſeries of faceeſhon as they judge neceſſary, 
provided I may have liberty at the fame time to join myſelf to that ſociety, in 


which Iam perſuaded thoſe things are to be found which are neceflary to 


the ſalvation of my ſoul. In this manner eccleſiaftical liberty will be pre- 


ſerved on all ſides, and no man will have a legiſlator impoſed upon him, but 


whom himſelf has choſen. 3, Jo 
But fince men are fo follicitous about the true church, I would only aſk 
them here by the way, if it be not more agreeable to the church of Chriſt, 
to make the conditions of her communion conſiſt in ſuch things, and ſuch 
things only, as the Holy Spirit has in the Holy Scriptures declared, in ex- 
preſs words, to be neceſſary to ſalvation; I aſk, I fay, whether this be not 
more agreeable to the church of Chriſt, than for men to impoſe their own 
inventions and interpretations upon others, as if they were of Divine autho- 
rity; and to eſtabliſh by eccleſiaſtical laws, as abſolutely neceffary to the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, ſuch things as the Holy Scriptures do either not 
mention, or at laſt not expreſly command. Whoſoever requires thoſe 
things in order to ecclefiaſtical communion, which Chriſt does not require 
in order to life eternal, he may perhaps indeed conſtitute a ſociety accom- 
modated to his own opinion, and his own advantage ; but how that can be 
called the church of Chriſt, which is eſtabliſhed upon laws that are not his, 
and which excludes ſuch perfons from its. communion, as he will one day 
receive into the kingdom of Heaven, I underſtand not. But this being not a 
proper place to enquire into the marks of the true church, I will only mind 
thoſe that contend fo earneſtly for the decrees of their own fociety, and that 
cry out continually the HVR CH, the cuUuRCH, with as much noiſe, and 
perhaps upon the ſame principle, as the Ephefian filverſmiths did for their 
Diana ; this, I fay, I defire to mind them of, that the Goſpel frequently 
declares that the true diſciples of Chriſt mult ſuffer perſecution; but that the 
church of Chriſt ſhould perſecute others, and force others by fire and ſword, 
to embrace her faith and doctrine, I could never yet find in any of the books 
of the New Teſtament. 

The end of a religious ſociety, as has already been faid, is the public wor- 
fhip of God, and by means thereof the acquiſition of eternal life. All dif- 
cipline ought therefore to tend to that end, and all eccleſiaſtical laws to be 
thereunto confined. Nothing ought, nor can be tranſacted in this ſociety, 
relating to the poſſeſſion of civil and worldly goods. No force 1s here to be 
made uſe of, upon any occaſion whatſoever : for force belongs wholly to the 


civil 
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civil magiſtrate, and the poſſeſſion of all outward goods is ſubject to his 
juriſdiction. 3 . 8 ths 7 | 
But it may be aſked, By what means then ſhall eccleſiaſtical laws be eſta- 
bliſhed, if they muſt be thus deſtitute of all compulſive power? I anſwer, 
They muſt be eſtabliſhed by means ſuitable to the nature of ſuch things, 
whereof the external profeſſion and obſervation, if not proceeding from a 
thorough conviction and approbation of the mind, is altogether uſeleſs and 
unprofitable. The arms by which the members of this ſociety are to be 
kept within their duty, are exhortations, admonitions, and advices. If by 
theſe means the offenders will not be reclaimed, and the erroneous convinced, 
there remains nothing farther to be done, but that ſuch ſtubborn and obſti- 
nate perſons, who give no ground to hope for their reformation, ſhould be 
caſt out and ſeparated from the ſociety. This is the laſt and utmoſt force of 
ecclefiaſtical authority: no other puniſhment can thereby be inflicted, than 
that the relation ceaſing between the body and the member which is cut off, 
the perſon ſo condemned ceaſes to be a part of that church. 
Theſe things being thus determined, let us inquite in the next place, 
how far the duty of Toleration extends, and what is required from every 
one by it. | | | 
And fir/t, I hold, That no church is bound by the duty of Toleration to 
retain any ſuch perſon in her boſom, as after admonition continues obſti- 
nately to offend againſt the laws of the ſociety. For theſe being the condi- 
tion of communion, and the bond of the ſociety, if the breach of them were 
permitted without any animadverſion, the ſociety would immediately be 
thereby diſſolved. But nevertheleſs, in all ſuch caſes care is to be taken that 
the ſentence of excommunication, and the execution thereof, carry with it 
no rough uſage, of word or action, whereby the ejected perſon may any ways 
be damnified in body or eſtate, For all force, as has often been faid, be- 
longs only to the magiſtrate, nor ought any private perſons, at any time, to 
uſe force; unleſs it be in ſelf-defence againſt unjuſt violence. Excommu- 
nication neither does nor can, deprive the excommunicated perſon of any of 
thoſe civil goods that he formerly poſſeſſed. All thoſe things belong to the 
civil government, and are under the magiſtrate's protection. The whole 
force of excommunication conſiſts only in this, that the reſolution of the 
ſociety in that reſpect being declared, the union that was between the body 
and ſome member comes thereby to be diſſolved; and that relation ceaſing, 
the participation of ſome certain things, which the ſociety communicated to, 
its members, and unto which no man has any civil right, comes alſo to 
ceaſe. For there is no civil injury done unto the excommunicated perſon, 
by the church-miniſter's refuſing him that bread and wine, in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's ſupper, which was not bought with his, but other men's 
money. | 
Secondly, No private, perſon has any right, in any manner, to prejudice 
another perſon in his civil enjoyments, becauſe he is of another church or 
religion, All the rights and franchiſes that belong to him as a man, or as 
; a deniſon, 
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«denifon, are inviolably to be preſerved to him; Theſe/are not the buſineſs 


of religion. No violence nor injury is to be offered him, whether he be 
Chriſtian or Pagan. Nay, we muſt not content ourſelves with the narrow 


meaſures of 'bare juſtice : Charity, bounty, and liberality muſt be added to 
it. This the Goſpel enjoyns, this reaſon directs, and this that natural fel- 
lowſhip we are born into requires of us. If any man err from the right 
way, it is his own misfortune, no injury to thee: nor therefore art thou to 
puniſh him in the things of this life, becauſe thou ſuppoſeſt he will be mi- 
ſerable in that which is to come. > 2; {it N e 
What I ſay concerning the mutual toleration of private perſons differing 
from one another in religion, I underſtand alſo of particular churches; which 
ſtand as it were in the ſame relation to each other as private perſons among 
themſelves, nor has ny one of them any manner of juriſdiction over any 


other, no not even when the civil magiſtrate, as it ſometimes happens, 
comes to be of this or the other communion. For the civil government can 
give no new right to the church, nor the church to the civil government, 


So that whether the magiſtrate joyn himſelf to any church, or ſeparate from 
it, the church remains always as it was before, a free and voluntary ſociety. 
It neither acquires the power of the ſword by the magiſtrate's coming to it, 
nor does it loſe the right of inſtruction and excommunication by his going 


from it. This is the fundamental and immutable right of a ſpontaneous ſo- 
ciety, that it has power to remove any of its members who tranſgreſs the 


rules of its inſtitution: but it cannot, by the acceſſion of any new members, 
acquire any right of juriſdiction over thoſe that are not joined with it. And 
therefore peace, equity, and friendſhip, are always mutually to be obſerved 
by particular churches, in the ſame manner as by private perſons, without 


any pretence of ſuperiority. or juriſdiction over one another. 


That the thing may be made yet clearer by an example; let us ſuppoſe 
two churches, the one of Arminians, the other of Calviniſts, reſiding in the 
city of Conſtantinople. Will any one ſay, that either of theſe churches has 
right to deprive the members of the other of their eſtates and liberty, as we 
ſee practiſed elſewhere, becauſe of their differing from it in ſome doctrines or 
ceremonies, whilſt the Turks in the mean while filently ſtand by, and laugh 
to ſee with what inhuman cruelty Chriſtians thus rage againſt Chriſtians ? 


But if one of theſe churches hath this power of treating the other ill, I atk 


Which of them it is to whom that power belongs, and by what right? It 
will be anſwered, undoubtedly, that it is the orthodox church which has the 


right of authority over the erroneous or heretical. This is, in great and ſpe- 
cious words, to ſay juſt nothing at all. For every church is orthodox to it- 
ſelf; to others, erroneous or heretical. Whatſoever any church believes, 


it believes to be true; and the contrary thereunto, it pronounces to be 


error. So that the controverly between theſe churches about the truth 
of their doctrines, and the purity of their worſhip, is on both ſides equal; 


nor is there any judge, either at Conſtantinople, or elſewhere upon earth, by. 
whoſe ſentence it can be determined. The deciſion of that queſtion belongs 
only to the Supreme Judge of all men, to whom alſo alone belongs the pu- 
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riſdiction in worldly matters, nor are fire and fword any proper inſtruments 


violent of theſe defenders of the truth, the oppoſers of errors, the exclaimers 


niſhment of the erroneous. In the mean while, let thoſe men conſider how- 
heinouſly they fin, who, adding injuſtice, if not to their error, yet certainly 
to their pride, do raſhly and arrogantly take upon them to miſuſe the ſer- 
vants of another maſter, who are not at all accountable to hem. 
Nay, further: if it could be manifeſt which of theſe two diſſenting 
churches were in the right way, there would not accrue thereby unto the or- 
thodox any right of deſtroying the other. For churches have neither any ju- 


wherewith to convince mens minds of error, and inform them of the truth. 
Let us ſuppoſe, nevertheleſs, that the civil magiſtrate inclined to favour one 
of them, and to put his ſword into their hands, that, by his conſent, they 
might chaſtize the diſſenters as they pleaſed; Will any man fay, that any 
right can be derived unto. a Chriſtian church, over its brethren, from a 
Turkiſh emperor? An infidel, who has himſelf no authority to puniſh 
Chriſtians for the articles of their faith, cannot confer ſuch an authority up- 
on any ſociety of Chriſtians, nor give unto. them a right which he has not. 
himſelf. This would be the cafe at Canſfantinople. And the reaſon of the 
thing is the ſame in any Chriſtian kingdom. The civil power is the ſame in 
every place: nor can that power, in the hands of a Chriſtian prince, confer. 
any greater authority upon the church, than in the hands of a heathen ; 
which is to ſay, juſt none at all. 71 
Nevertheleſs, it is worthy to be obſerved, and lamented, that the moſt 


againſt ſchiſm, do hardly ever let looſe this their zeal for God, with which 
they are ſo warmed and inflamed, unleſs. where they have the civil magiſ- 
trate on their ſide. But fo ſoon as ever court-favour has given them the better 
end of the ſtaff, and they begin to feel themſelves the ſtronger, then pre- 
ſently peace and charity are to be laid aſide : otherwiſe, they are religiouſly 
to be obſerved. Where they have not the power to carry on perſecution, and 
to become maſters, there they deſire to live upon fair terms, and preach up 
Toleration. When they are not ſtrengthned with the civil power, then they 
ean bear moſt patiently, and unmovedly, the contagion. of idolatry, ſuper- 
ſition, and hereſie, in their neighbourhood ; of which, in other occaſions, 
the intereſt of religion makes them. to be extremely apprehenfive. They 
do not forwardly. attack thoſe errors which are in falhion at court, Or. 
are countenanced by the government. Here they can be content to ſpare 
their arguments : which yet, with their leave, is the only. right method 
of propagating truth, Which has no ſuch way of prevailing, as when ſtrong 
arguments and good. reaſon, are joined with the ſoftneſs of civility and good 

uſage. | 
No body therefore, in fine, neither fingle perſons, nor churches, nay, nor 
even commonwealths, have any. juſt title to invade the civil rights and: 
worldly goods of each other, upon pretence of religion. Thoſe that are of 
another opinion, would do well to conſider with themſelves how pernicious- 
a ſeed of diſcord and war, how powerful a provocation to endleſs hatreds, 
rapines, and ſlaughters, they thereby. furniſh unto mankind. No os and 
| ecurity, 
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. liberty, or of any part of his worldly 
ference which is between them in religion. For whatſoever is not law- 


A LETTER CONCERNING TOLERATION | 


ſecurity, no not ſo much as common friendſhip, can ever be eſtabliſhed of 
preſerved amongſt men, ſo long as this opinion prevails, that dominion iv 


founded in grace, and that religion is to be propagated by force of arms, 


In the third place » Let us ſee what the duty of Toleration requires from 
thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind, from the laity, as they 
pleaſe to call us, by ſome ecclefiaſtical character and office; whether they be 
biſhops, prieſts, 'preſbyters, miniſters, or however elſe dignified or diſtin- 
guiſhed. It is not my buſineſs to inquire here into the original of the power 


or dignity of the clergy. This only I fay, that whence-ſvever their authority 


be ſprang, fince it is eccleſiaſtical, it ought to be confined within the bounds 
urch, nor can it in any manner be extended to civil affairs ; be- 
cauſe the church itſelf is a thing abſolutely ſeparate and diſtin& from the 
commonwealth. The boundaries on both fides are fixed and immoveable. 
He jumbles heaven and earth together, the things moſt remote and oppoſite, 
who mixes theſe ſocieties ; which are in their original, end, bufineſs, 
and in every thing, perfectly diſtin, and infinitely different from each 
other. No man therefore, with whatſoever ecclefiaſtical office he be digni- 
fied, can deprive another man that is not of his church and faith, either of 
s, upon the account of that dif- 


ful to the whole church, cannot, by any eccleſiaſtical right, become lawful 
to any of its members. IR | 

But this is not all. It is not enough that ecclefiaſtical men abſtain from 
violence and rapine, and all manner of perſecution. He that pretends to be 
a ſucceſſor of the Apoſtles, and takes upon him the office of teaching, is 
obliged alſo to admoniſh his hearers of the duties of peace, and good-will 
towards all men; as well towards the erroneous as the orthodox; towards 


thoſe that differ from them in faith and worſhip, as well as towards thoſe 


that agree with them therein: and he ought induſtriouſly to exhort all men, 
whether private perſons or magiſtrates, if any ſuch there be in his church, 
to charity, meekneſs, and toleration; and diligently endeavour to allay and tem- 
per all as heat, and unreaſonable averſeneſs of mind, which either any man's 
fiery zeal for his own ſect, or the craft of others, has kindled againſt diſ- 
ſenters. I will not undertake to repreſent how happy and how great would 
be the fruit, both in church and ſtate, if the pulpits every where ſounded 
with this doctrine of peace and toleration ; left I ſhould ſeem to reflect too 


ſeverely upon thoſe men whoſe dignity I defire not to detract from, nor 


would have it diminiſhed either by others or themſelves. ' But this I ſay, 
that thus it onght to be. And if any one that profeſſes himſelf to be a mi- 
niſter of the word of God, a preacher of the goſpel of peace, teach other- 
wiſe, he either underſtands not, or neglects the buſineſs of his calling, and 
ſhall one day give account thereof nnto the prince of peace. If Chriſtians 
are to be admonithed that they abſtain from all manner of revenge, even af- 
ter repeated provocations and multiplied injuries, how much more ought they 
who ſuffer nothing, who have had no harm done them, forbear violence, and 
abſtain from all manner of ill uſage towards thoſe from whom they have = 
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that the goods and health of ſubjects be not injured by the fraud. or violence. 


A LETTER CONCERNING TOLERATION 


ceived none. This caution and temper they ought certainly to uſe towards £ 


thoſe who mind only their own buſineſs, and are ſollicitous for nothing but 
that, whatever men think of them, they/may” worſhip God in that manner 
which they are perſuaded is acceptable to\bim,” and in which they have the 
ſtrongeſt hopes of eternal ſalvation. In private domeſtic affairs, in the ma- 
nagement of eſtates, in the conſervation of bodily health, every man may 
conſider what ſuits his own conveniency, and follow what courſe he likes 
beſt. . No man complains of the ill management of his neighbours affairs. 
No man is angry with another for an error committed in ſowing his land, 
or in marrying his daughter. No body corrects a ſpendthrift for confuming 
his ſubſtance in taverns. Let any man pull down, or build, or make what- 
ſoever expences he pleaſes, no body murmurs, no body controuls him; he 
has his liberty. But if any man do not frequent the church, if he do not 
there conform his behaviour exactly to the accuſtomed ceremonies, or if he 


brings not his children to be initiated in the ſacred myſteries of this or the 


other congregation, this immediately cauſes an uproar, and the neighbour- 
hood is filled with noife and clamour. Every one is ready to be the avenger 


of ſo great a crime. And the zealots hardly have patience to refrain from 


violence and rapine, ſo long till the cauſe be heard, and the poor man be, 
according to form, condemned to the loſs of liberty, goods, or life. Oh 


that our eccleſiaſtical orators, of every ſect, would apply themſelves with all 


the ſtrength of arguments that they are able, to the confounding of mens 
errors] But let them ſpare. their perſons. Let them not ſupply their want of 
reaſons with the inſtruments of force, which belong to another juriſdiction, 
and do ill become a churchman's hands. Let them not call in the magiſ- 
trate's authority to the aid of their eloquence, or learning; leſt, perhaps, 


whilſt they pretend only love for the truth, this their intemperate zeal, 
breathing nothing but fire and ſword, betray their ambition, and ſhew that 


what they deſire is temporal dominion. For it will be very difficult to per- 
ſuade men of ſenſe, that he, who with dry eyes, and ſatis faction of mind, 
can deliver his brother unto the executioner, to be burnt alive, does ſincerely 
and heartify concern himſelf to. fave that brother from the flames of hell in 
the world to come. | | | 
In the laſt place. Let us now conſider what is the magiſtrate's duty in the 
buſineſs of Toleration : which certainly is very conſiderable. | 
Me have already proved, that the care of ſouls does not belong to th 
magiſtrate : not a magiſterial care, I mean, if I may ſo call it, which conſiſts. 
in preſcribing by laws, and compelling by puniſhments. But a charitable- 
care, which conſiſts in teaching, admoniſhing, and perſuading, cannot be de- 


nied-unto any man. The care therefore of every man's ſoul belongs unto. 


himſelf, and is to be left unto himſelf. But what if he negle& the care of 
his ſoul? I anſwer, what if he neglect the care of his health, or of his: 
eſtate, which things are nearlier related to the government of the magiſtrate- 
than the other? Will the magiſtrate provide by an expreſs law, that ſuch an: 
one ſhall not become poor or fick? Laws provide, as much as is poſſible, 
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of others; they do not guard them from the negligence or ill- huſbandry of 
the poſſeſſors themſelves. No man can be forced to be rich or healthful, 
whether he will or no. Nay, God himſelf will not ſave men againſt their 
wills. Let us ſuppoſe, however, that ſome prince were deſirous to force 
his ſubjects to accumulate riches, or to preſerve the health and ſtrength of 
their bodies. Shall it be provided by law, that they muſt conſult none but 
Roman phyſicians, and ſhall every one be bound to live according to their 
preſcriptions? What, ſhall no pation, no broth be taken, but what is 
prepared either in the Vatican, ſuppoſe, or in a Geneva ſhop ? Or, to make 
theſe ſubjects rich, ſhall they all be obliged by law to become merchants, or 
muſficians? Or, ſhall every one turn victualler, or ſmith, becauſe there are 
ſome that maintain their families plentifully, and grow rich in thoſe profeſ- 
ſions? But it may be ſaid, there are a thouſand ways to wealth, but one 
only way to heaven. Tis well ſaid indeed, eſpecially by thoſe that plead for 
compelling men into this or the other way. For if there were ſeveral ways 
that lead thither, there would not be ſo much as a pretence left for compul- 
ſion. But now if I be marching on with my utmoſt vigour, in that way 
which, according to the ſacred geography, leads ſtreight to Jeruſalem; hy 
am I beaten and ill uſed by others, becauſe, perhaps, I wear not buſkins ; 
becauſe my hair is not of the right cut; becauſe, perhaps, I have not been 
dipt in the right faſhion ; becauſe I eat fleſh upon the road, or ſome other 
food which agrees with my ſtomach ; becauſe I avoid certain by-ways, 
which ſeem unto me to lead into briars or precipices; becauſe amongſt the 
ſeveral paths that are in the ſame road, I chooſe that to walk in which ſeems 
to be the ſtreighteſt and cleaneſt ; becauſe I avoid to keep company with 
ſome travellers that are leſs grave, and others that are more ſowre than they 
ought to be; or in fine, becauſe I follow a guide that either is, or is not, 
cloathed in white, and crowned with a mitre? Certainly, if we conſider 
right, we ſhall find that for the moſt part they are ſuch frivolous things as 
theſe, that, without any prejudice te religion or the falvation. of ſouls, if 
not accompanied with ſuperſtition or hypocriſie, might either be obſerved or 
omitted; I ſay, they are ſuch like things as theſe, which breed implacable- 
enmities amongſt Chriſtian brethren, who are all agreed in the ſubſtantial and 
truly fundamental part of religion. TT 
But let us grant unto theſe zealots, who condemn alt things that are not of 
their mode, that from theſe circumſtances ariſe different ends, What ſhall 
we conclude from thence? There is only one of theſe which is the true way 
to eternal happineſs. But in this great variety of ways that men follow, it 
is {till doubted which is this right one. Now neither the eare of the com- 
monwealth, nor the right of enacting laws, does. diſcover this way that 
leads to heaven more certainly to the magiſtrate, than. every private man's. 
{earch ang ſtudy diſcovers it unto himſelf. I have a weak body, funk under 
a languiſhing diſeaſe, for which, I ſuppoſe, there is one only remedy, but 
that unknown. Does it therefore belong unto the magiſtrate to preſeribe me 
a remedy, becauſe there is but one, and becauſe it is unknown? Becauſe: 


Here is but one way for me to eſcape death, will it. therefore be ſafe for me 
| . 
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-ought ſincerely to enquire into himſelf, and by meditation, ſtudy, ſearch, and 


his own endeavors, attain the knowledge of, cannot be looked upon as the 


peculiar poſſeſſion of any one fort of men, Princes indeed are born ſuperiour 


_ unto other men in power, but in nature equal. Neither the right, nor the 


art of ruling, does neceſſarily carry along with it the certain knowledge of 
other things; and leaſt of all of the true religion. For if it were fo, how 
could it come to paſs that the lords of the earth ſhould differ ſo vaſtly as they 
do in religious matters? But let us grant that it is probable the way to eter - 


that in this incertitude of things, the ſafeſt and moſt commodious way for 
private perſons is to follow his dictates. You will ſay, what then 7 If he 
ſhould bid you follow merchandize for your livelihood, would you decline 
that courſe for fear it ſhould not ſucceed ? I anſwer: I would turn merchant 
upon the prince's command, becauſe in caſe I ſhould have ill ſucceſs in trade, 
he is abundantly able to make up my loſs ſome other 555 If it be true, as 
he pretends, that he deſires I ſhould thrive and grow rich, he can ſet me up 
again when unſucceſsful voyages have broke me. But this is not the caſe, in 
the things that regard the life to come. If there I take a wrong courſe, if 
in that reſpect I am once undone, it is not in the magiſtrate's power to re- 
pair my loſs, to eaſe my ſuffering, or to reſtore me in any meaſure, much 
leſs entirely, to a good eſtate. What ſecurity can be given for the kingdom 
of heaven ? ; DEER 7 
Perhaps ſome will fay, that they do not ſuppoſe this infallible judgment, 
that all men are bound to follow in the affairs of religion, to be in the civil 
magiſtrate, but in the church. What the church has determined, that the 
civil magiſtrate orders to be obſerved ; and he provides by hls authority that 
no body ſhall either act or believe, in the buſineſs of religion, otherwiſe than 
the church teaches. So that the judgment of thoſe things is in the church. 
The magiſtrate himſelf yields obedience thereunto, and requires the like 
obedience from others. I anſwer : Who ſees not how frequently the name 
of the church, which was ſo venerable in the time of the Apoſtles, has been 
made uſe of to throw duſt in peoples eyes, in following ages? But however, 
in the preſent caſe it helps us not. The one only narrow way which leads 
to heaven 1s not better known to the magiſtrate than to private perſons, and 
therefore I cannot ſafely take him for my guide, who may probably be as ig- 
norant of the way as myſelf, and who certainly is leſs concerned for my ſal- 
vation than I myſelf am. Amongſt fo many kings of the Fews, how many 
of them were there whom any {/ae/ite, thus blindly following, had not 
fallen into idolatry, and thereby into deſtruction? Yet nevertheleſs, you bid 
me be of good courage, and tell me that all is now fafe and ſecure, becauſe 
the magiſtrate does not now enjoin the obſervance of his own decrees in 
matters of religion, but only the decrees of the church, Of what church I 
beſeech you? Of that certainly which likes him beſt. As if he that com- 
pels me by laws and penalties to enter into this or the other church, did not 


interpoſe his own judgment in the matter, What difference is there whether 
he 


T 


nal life may be better known by a prince than by his ſubjects ; or at leaſt, 
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he lead me himfelf, or deliver me over to be led by others? I depend both 

ways upon his will, and it is he that determines both ways of my eternal : 

ſtate. Would an Mruelite, that had worſhipped Baal upon the command of e 

his king, have been in any better condition, becauſe ſome body had told him 

that the king ordered nothing in religion upon his own head, nor commanded. 

any thing to be done by his ſubjects in divine worſhip, but what was - 

proved by the counſel of prieſts, and declared to he of divine right by the- 

doctors of their church? If the religion of any church become therefore 

true and faving, becauſe the head of that ſect, the prelates and priefts, and. 

thoſe of that tribe, do all of them, with all their might, extol and praiſe it; | : 

what religion can ever be accounted erroneous, falſe and deſtructive? I am. 
doubtful concerning the doctrine of the Socinians, I am ſuſpicious of the way 
of worſhip practiſed by the Papiſis, or Lutherans; will it be ever a jot the 
fater for me to join either unto the one or the other of thoſe churches, upon 
the magiſtrate's command, becauſe he commands nothing in religion but by- 
the authority and counſel of the doors of that church) 
But to ſpeak the truth, we muſt acknowledge that the church, if a con- 

vention of clergy-men, making canons, maſt be called by that name, is for 
the moſt part more apt to be influenced by the court, than the court by the 
church. How the church was under the viciſſitude of orthodox and Arian: 
emperors is very well known. Or if thoſe things be too remote, our modern 
Enghſh hiſtory affords us freſher examples, in the reigns of Henry vin, 
Edward vi, Mary, and Elizabeth how eaſily and ſmoothly the clergy 

changed their decrees, their articles of faith, their form of worſhip, every 
thing according to the inclination. of thoſe kings and queens. Yet were- 
thoſe kings and queens of ſuch different minds, in point of religion, and en- 
Joined thereupon ſuch different things, that no man in his wits, I had almoſt 
ſaid none but an atheiſt, will preſume to ſay that any ſincere and upright. 
worſhipper of God could, with a fafe conſcience, obey their ſeveral decrees.. 
To conclude, It. is the fame thing whether a king that preſcribes laws to- 
another man's religion pretend to do it by his own judgment, or by the ec- 
cleſiaſtical authority and advice of others. The deciftons of church-men, 
whoſe differences and diſputes are ſufficiently known, cannot be any ſounder, 
or ſafer than his: nor can all their ſuffrages joined together add any new” 
{ſtrength unto the civil power: Tho! this alſo muſt be taken notice of, that: 
princes ſeldom have any regard to the ſuffrages of ccclefiaſtics that. are not 
favourers of their own faith and way of worſhip. 2 

But after all, the principal confideration, and which abfolutely determines- 
this controverſie, is this. Although the magiſtrate's opinion in religion be 
found, and the way that he appoints be truly evangelical; yet if I be not 
hr, perſuaded thereof in my own mind, there wilt be no fafety for- 
me in following it. No way whatſoever that I ſhall walk in againſt the 
dictates of my conſcience, will ever bring me to the manfions-of the. bleſſed. 
I may grow rich. by an art that I take not delight in; I may be cured of 
ſome diſeaſe by remedies that I have not faith in; but I cannot be faved by, 
a. religion that I diſtruſt, and by a worſhip that Iabhor, It is in vain for an 
unbelieverr 
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unbeliever to take up the outward ſhew of another man's profeſſion. . Faith 
only, and inward fincerity, are the things that procure acceptance with God. 
The moſt likely and moſt approved remedy can have no effe& upon the pa- 
tient, if his ſtomach reject it as ſoon as taken. And you will in vain cram 
a medicine down a fick man's throat, which his particular conſtitution will 
be ſure to turn into poiſon. In a word: Whatſoever may be doubtful in 
religion, yet this at leaſt is certain, that no religion, which I believe not to 
be true, can be either true, or profitable unto me. In vain. therefore do 
princes compel their ſubjects to come into their church-communion, under 
pretence of ſaving their fouls. If they believe, they will come of their own 
accord; if they believe not, their coming will nothing avail them. How 
great ſoever, in fine, may be the pretence of good-will and charity, and con- 
cern for the ſalvation of mens. ſouls, men cannot be forced to be ſaved whe- 
ther they will or no. And therefore, when all is done, they muſt be left to 
their own conſciences. e e e 
Having thus at length freed men from all dominion over one another in 
matters of religion, let us now conſider what they are to do. All men know 
and acknowledge that God ought to be publickly worſhipped. Why other- 
wile do they compel one another unto the public aſſemblies? Men therefore 
conſtituted in this liberty are to enter into ſome religious ſoctety, that they 
may meet together, not only for mutual edification, but to own to the world 
that they worſhip God, and offer unto his divine majeſty ſach ſervice as 
they themſelves are not aſhamed of, and ſuch as they think not unworthy 
of him, nor unacceptable to him; and finally that by the purity of doctrine, 
holineſs of life, and decent form of worſhip, they may draw others unto the 
love of the true religion, and perform ſuch other things in religion as cannot 
be done by each private man apart. 255 
Theſe religious ſocieties I call churches : and theſe I ſay the magiſtrate 
ought to tolerate. For the buſineſs of theſe aſſemblies of the people is no- 
thing but what is lawful ſor every man in particular to take care of; I mean 
the ſalvation of their ſouls : nor in this caſe is there any difference between 
the national church, and other ſeparated congregations. | 
But as in every church there are two things eſpecially to be conſidered ; 
the outward form and rites of worſhip, and the doctrines and articles of 
faith; theſe things muſt be handled each diſtinctly; that ſo the whole mat- 
ter of Toleration may the more clearly be underſtood. | 
Concerning outward worſhip, I ſay, in the firſt place, that the magiſtrate 
has no power to enforce by law, either in his own church, or much leſs in 
another, the uſe of any rites or ceremonies whatſoever in the worſhip of 


God. And this, not only becauſe theſe churches are free ſocieties, but be- 


cauſe whatſoever is practiſed in the-worſhip of God, is only ſo far juſtifiable 


as it is believed by thoſe that practiſe it to be acceptable unto him. Whatſo- 
ever is not done with that aſſurance of faith, is neither well in itſelf, nor can 


it be acceptable to God. To impoſe ſuch things therefore upon any people, 
contrary to their own judgment, is in effect to command them to offend 


God ; which, conſidering that the end of all religion is to pleaſe him, and 
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that liberty is eſſentially neceſſary to that end, appears to be abſurd beyond 
, reſſion. „ 66 txt TS 23-3 5 72 1 q FFT FF Bake: "= oY 
3 it may be concluded from hence, that I deny unto the ma- 
giſtrate all manner of power about indifferent things; which if it be not 
granted, the whole ſubject matter of law- making is taken away. No, I 
readily grant that indifferent things, and perhaps none but ſuch, are ſub- 
jected to the legiſlative power. But it not therefore follow that the 
magiſtrate may ordain whatſoever he pleaſes concerning any thing that is in- 
different. The public good is the rule and meaſure of all law-making. If 
a thing be not uſeful to the common. wealth, tho it be never fo indifferent, 
it may not preſently be eſtabliſned by law. G VO LIE, 
But further : Things never ſo indifferent in their own nature, when they 
are brought into the church. and worſhip. of God, are removed out of the 
reach of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction ; becauſe in that uſe they have no con- 
nection at all with civil affairs. The only buſineſs of the church is the ſal- 
vation of fouls: and it no ways concerns the commonwealth, or any mem- 
ber of it, that this, or the other ceremony be there made uſe of. Neither 
the uſe, nor the omiſſion of any ceremonies, in thoſe religious aſſemblies, 
does either advantage or prejudice the life, liberty, or eftate of any man. For 
example : let it be granted, that the waſhing of an infant with water is in 
itfelf an indifferent thing. Let it be granted alſo, that if the magiſtrate un- 
 derſtand ſuch waſhing to be profitable to the curing or preventing of an 
diſeaſe that children are ſubject unto, and eſteem the matter weighty enoug 
to be taken care of by a law, in that caſe he may order it to be done. But 
will any one therefore ſay, that the magiſtrate has the ſame right to ordain, 
by law, that all children ſhall be baptized by prieſts, in the facred font, in 
order to the purification of their ſouls? The extreme difference of theſe two 
caſcs is viſible to every one at firſt ſight. Or let us apply the laſt caſe to the 
child of a Jeu, and the thing will ſpeak it ſelf. For what hinders but a Chri- 
ſtian magiſtrate may have ſubjects that are Jews? Now if we acknowledge 
that ſuch an injury may not be done unto a Jew, as to compel him, againſt 
his own opinion, to practiſe in his religion a thing that is in its nature indif- 
ferent ; how can we maintain that any thing of this kind may be done to a 
Chriſtian ? 7 725 b 
Again: Things in their own nature indifferent cannot, by any human au- 
thority, be made any part of the worſhip of God, for this very reaſon; 
becauſe they are indifferent. For ſince indifferent things are not capable, by 
any virtue of their own, to propitiate the Deity; no human power or autho- 
rity can confer-on them ſo much dignity and excellency as to enable them to 
do it. In the common affairs of life, that uſe of indifferent things which 
God has not forbidden, is free and lawful : and therefore in thoſe things 
human authority has place. But it is not ſo in matters of religion. Things 
indifferent are not otherwiſe lawful in the worſhip of God than as they are 
inſtituted by God himfelf; and as he, by ſome pofitive command, has or- 
dained them to be made a part of that worſhip which he will vouchſafe to 
accept of at the hands of poor finful men, Nor when .an incenſed 1 | 
= H {hal 
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ſhall aſk us, I lo has required theſe, or ſuch like things at your handt? Will 


it be enough to anſwer him, that the magiſtrate commanded them. If ci- 
vil juriſdiction extended thus far, what might not lawfully be introduced 
into religion? What hodge-podge of ceremonies, what ſuperſtitious inven- 
tions, built upon the magiſtrate's authority, might not, againſt conſcience, 
be impoſed upon the worſhippers of God? For the greateſt part of theſe 
ceremonies and ſuperſtitions conſiſts in the religious uſe of ſuch things as are 
in their own nature indifferent : nor are they ſinful upon any other account 
than becauſe God is not the author of them. The ſprinkling of water, and 
the uſe of bread and wine, are both in their own nature, and in the ordi- 
nary occaſions of life, altogether indifferent. Will any man therefore ſay. 
that theſe things could have been introduced into religion, and made a part 
of divine worſhip, if not by divine inſtitution ? If any human authority or 
civil power could have done this, why might it not alſo enjoyn the eating of 
fiſh, and drinking of ale, in the holy banquet, as a part of divine worſhip? 
Why not the ſprinkling of the blood of beaſts in churches, and expiations 
by water or fire, and abundance more of this kind? But theſe things, how 
indifferent ſoever they be in common uſes, when they come to be: annexed: 


unto divine worſhip, without divine authority, they are as abominable to. 


God, as the ſacrifice of a dog. And why a dog ſo abominable ? What dif- 
ference is there between a dog and a goat, im reſpect of the divine nature, 


equally and infinitely diſtant from all affinity with matter; unleſs it be that 


God required the uſe of the one in his worſhip, and not of the other? We 
ſee therefore that indifferent things, how much ſoever they be under the 
power of the civil magiſtrate, yet cannot upon that pretence be introduced 
into religion, and impoſed upon religious aſſemblies; becauſe in the worſhip 
of God they wholly ceaſe to be indifferent. He that worſhips God does it 
with deſign to pleaſe him and procure his favour. But that cannot be: 
done by him, who, upon the command of another, offers unto God that: 
which he knows will be diſpleaſing to him, becauſe not commanded by him- 
felf. This is not to pleaſe God, or appeaſe his wrath, but willingly and: 
knowingly to provoke him, by a manifeſt contempt ; which is a thing abſo- 
lutely repugnant to the nature and end of worſhip. | ns 
But it will here be aſked : If nothing belonging to divine worſhip be left 
to human diſcretion, how is it then that churches themſelves have the power 
of ordering any thing about the time and place of worſhip, and the like ? 
To this 1 an{wer ; that in religious worſhip we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
what is part of the worſhip itſelf, and what is but a circumſtance. That is 
a part of the worſhip which is believed to be appointed by God, and to be 
well pleaſing to him; and therefore that is neceſſary. Circumſtances are 
ſuch things which, tho' in general they cannot be ſeparated from worſhip, 
yet the particular inſtances or modifications of them are not — . 2 
and therefore they are indifferent. Of this ſort are the time and place of 
worſhip, the habit and [poſture of him that worſhips. Theſe are circum- 
ſtances, and perfectly indifferent, where God has not given any expreſs com- 
mand about them, For example: amongſt the Jews, the time and Bw 
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of their worſhip, and the habits of thoſe that officiated in it, were not mere 
circumſtances; but a part of the worſhip it ſelf; in which if any thing were 
defective, or different from the inſtitution, they could not hoph that it 
would be accepted by God. But theſe, to Chriſtians under the liberty of 
the Goſpel, are mere circumſtances of worſhip, which the prudence of 
every church may bring .into ſuch uſe as ſhall be judged moſt ſubſervient to 
the end of order, decency, and edification. Though even under the Goſpel alſo 


_ thoſe who believe the firſt, or the ſeventh day to be ſet apart by God, and 


conſecrated ſtill to his worſhip, to them that portion of time is not a ſimple 


circumſtance, but a .real part of divine worſhip, which can neither be 
changed nor neglected. ce *. 15 | | 


In the next place: As the magiſtrate has no power to impoſe by his laws, 
the uſe of any rites and ceremonies in any church, ſo: neither has he any 
power to forbid the uſe of ſuch rites and ceremonies as are already received, 
approved, and practiſed by any church: [becauſe if he did fo, he would de- 
ſtroy the church itſelf; the end of whoſe inſtitution is only to worſhip God 
with freedom, after its own manner. £þ f | | 
Tou will fay, by this rule, if ſome congregations ſhould have a mind to 
ſacrifice infants, or, as the primitive Chriſtians were falſly accuſed, luſtfully 


ra themſelves in promiſcuous. uncleanneſs, or practiſe any other ſuch 


einous enormities, is the magiſtrate obliged to tolerate them, becauſe they 
are committed in a religious aſſembly ? I anſwer, No. Theſe things are 
not lawful in the ordinary courſe of life, nor in any private houſe ; and 
therefore neither are they fo in the worſhip of God, or in any religious 


meeting, But indeed if any people congregated upon account of religion, 


ſhould be deſirous to ſacrifice a calf, I deny that that ought to be prohibited 


by a law, Mehiboeus, whoſe calf it is, may lawfully kill his calt at home, 5 


and burn any part of it that he thinks fit. For no injury is thereby done to 
any one, no prejudice to angther man's goods. And for the ſame reaſon he 
may kill his calf alſo in a religious meeting. Whether the doing fo be well- 
pleaſing to God or no, it is their part to conſider that do it. The part of 
the magiſtrate is only to take care that the common-wealth receive no pre- 
zudice, and that there be no injury done to any man, either in life or eſtate. 
And thus what may be ſpent on a feaſt, may be ſpent on a ſacrifice. But if 
peradventure ſuch were the ſtate of things, that the intereſt of the common- 
wealth required all ſlaughter of beaſts ſhould be forborn for ſome while, in 


order to the encreaſing of the ſtock of cattle, that had been deſtroyed by 


tome extraordinary murrain; who ſees not that the magiſtrate, in ſuch a 
cate, may forbid all his ſubjects to kill any calfs for any uſe whatſoever ? 
Only it is to be obſerved, that in this caſe the law is not made about a reli- 
gious, but a political matter: nor is the ſacrifice, but the ſlaughter of calves 


| thereby ↄrohibited. 


By this we ſee what difference there is between the church and the com- 
mon-wealth. Whatſoever is lawful in the common-wealth, cannot be pro- 
hibited by the magiſtrate in the church. Whatſoever is permitted unto any 
of his ſubjects for their ordinary uſe, neither can nor ought to be forbidden 
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by him to any ſet of people for their religious uſes. If any man may law 


fully take bread or wine, either fitting or kneeling in his own houſe, the 


law ought not to abridge him of the ſame liberty in his religious worſhip'; 
though in the church the uſe of bread and wine be very different, and be 
there applied to the myſteries of faith, and rites of divine worſhip. But 
thoſe things that are prejudicial to the commonweal of a people in their or- 
dinary uſe, and are therefore forbidden by laws, thoſe things ought not to 
be permitted to churches in their ſacred rites. Only the magiſtrate ought 
always to be very careful that he do not miſuſe his authority, to the op- 
preſſion of any church, under pretence of public good. F Aba 

lt may be ſaid, what if a church be idolatrous, is that alſo to be tolerated by - 
the magiſtrate ? In anſwer, I aſk, what power can be given to the magiſtrate for 


the ſuppreſſion of an idolatrous church, which may not, in time and place, 


be made uſe of to the ruin of an orthodox one ? For it maſt be remembred, 
that the civil power is the ſame every where, and the religion of every 
prince is orthodox to himſelf. If therefore ſuch a power be granted unto the 
civil magiſtrate in ſpirituals, as that at Geneva, for example, he may extir- 
pate, by violence and blood, the religion which is there repated idolatrous ; 
by the ſame rule, another magiſtrate, in fome neighbouring country, may 
oppreſs the reformed: religion; and, in Hudia, the Chriftian. The civil 
power can either change every thing in religion, according to the prince's. 
pleaſure, or it can change nothing. If it be once permitted to introduce any 
thing into religion, by the means of laws and penalties, there can be no 
bounds put to it; but it will in the ſame manner be lawful to alter every 
thing, according to that rule of truth which the magiſtrate has framed unto. 
himfelf. No man whatſoever ought therefore to be deprived of his terreſ- 
trial enjoyments, upon account of his religion. Not even Americans, ſub- 
jected unto a Chriſtian prince, are to be puniſhed either in body or goods, 
for not embracing our faith and worthip. If they are perſuaded that they 
pleaſe God in obſerving the rites of their own country, and that they thall 
obtain happineſs by that means, they are to be left unto God and themſelves. 
Let us trace this matter to the bottom. Thus it is: an inconſiderable and 
weak number of Chriſtians, deſtitute of every thing, arrive in a pagan 
country; theſe foreigners beſeech the inhabitants, by the bowels of huma- 
nity, that they would ſuccour them with the neceſſaries of life; thoſe 

neceſſaries are given them, habitations are granted, and they all join toge- 
ther, and grow up into one body of people. The Chriſtian religion by this 
means takes root in that country, and ſpreads itſelf; but does not ſuddenly 
grow the ſtrongeſt. While things are in this condition, peace, friendſhip; 
faith, and equal juſtice, are preſerved amongſt them. At length the ma- 
giſtrate becomes a Chriſtian, and by that means their party becomes the 
moſt powerful. Then immediately all compacts are to be broken; all civil 
rights to be violated, that idolatry may be extirpated : and unleſs theſe inno- 
cent pagans, ſtrict obſervers of the rules of equity and the law of nature, 
and no ways offending againft the laws of the ſociety, I fay unleſs they wilt 
forſake their ancient religion, and embrace a new and ſtrange one, they are 
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to be turned out of the lands and poſſeſſions of their forefathers, and pert 


deprived of life itſelf. Then at laſt it appears what zeal for the 5 
joined with the deſire of dominion, is capable to produce; and how eaſily 
the pretence of religion, and of the care of ſouls, ſerves for a cloak to co 
vetouſneſs, rapine, and ambition. 74 17 eral 

Now wholoever maintains that idolatry is to be rooted out of any place by 
laws, puniſhments, fire and fword, may apply this ſtory to himſelf. For the 
reaſon of the thing is equal, both in America and Europe. And neither 
pagans there, nor any diſſenting Chriſtians here, can with LES: be de- 
prived of their worldly goods, by the predominating faction a court- 
church: nor are any civil rights to be either changed or violated upon account 
of religion in one place more than another. | LF 

But zdolatry, fay ſome, is a fin, and therefore not to be tolerated. If 
they ſaid it were therefore to be avoided, the inference were good. But it 
does not follow, that becauſe it is a fin it ought therefore to be puniſhed by 


the magiſtrate. For it does not belong unto the magiſtrate to make uſe of 


his ſword in puniſhing every thing, indifferently, that he takes to be a fin 
againſt God. Covetouſneſs, uncharitableneſs, idleneſs, and many other 
things are fins, by the conſent of all men, which yet no man ever faid were 
to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate. The reaſon is, becauſe they are not pre- 
eee other mens rights, nor do they break the public peace of ſocieties. 
ay, even the fins of lying and perjury are no where puniſhable by laws ; 
unleſs in certain caſes, in which the real turpitude of the thing, and the of- 
fence againſt God, are not conſidered, but only the injury done unto mens 
neighbours, and to the commonwealth. And what if in another country, 
to a Mahumetan or a pagan prince, the Chriſtian religion ſeem falſe and of- 
fenſive to God; may not the Chriſtians for the ſame reaſon, and after the 
ſame manner, be extirpated there? n, 
But it may be urged farther, that by the law of Maſes idolaters were to be 
rooted out. True indeed, by the law of Moſes; but that is not obligatory 
to us Chriſtians. No body pretends that every thing, generally, enjoyned 
by the law of Mo/es, ought to be practiſed by Chriſtians. But there is no- 
thing more frivolous than that common diſtinction of moral, judicial, and 
ceremonial law, which men ordinarily make uſe of. For no poſitive law 
whatſoever can oblige any people but thoſe to whom it is given. Hear 
O Mael, ſufficiently reſtrains the obligation of the law of Mo/es only to that 
people. And this conſideration alone is anſwer enough unto thoſe that urge 
the authority of the law of Moſes, for the inflicting of capital puniſhments 
upon idolaters. But however, I will examine this argument a little more 
particularly. | | h 
The caſe of idolaters, in reſpe& of the Jew commonwealth, falls un- 
der a double conſideration. The firſt is of thoſe, who, being initiated in the 
 Mojaical rites, and made citizens of that commonwealth, did afterwards 
apoſtatiſe from the worſhip of the God of Hrael. Theſe were proceeded 
againſt as traytors and rebels, guilty of no leſs than high treaſon. For the 
commonwealth of the Jews, different in that from all others, was an abſo- 


late 


lute theocracy: nor was there, or could there be, any difference between that 
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commonwealth and the church. The laws eſtabliſhed there concerning the 


worſhip of one inviſible Deity, were the civil laws of that people, and a part 
of their political government, in which God himſelf was the legiſlator. 


Now if any one can ſhew me where there is a commonwealth, at this time, 


conſtituted upon that foundation, I will acknowledge that the eccleſiaſtical 
laws do there unavoidably become a part of the civil; and that the ſubjects 


of that government both may, and ought to be kept in ſtrict conformity with 
that church, by the civil power. But there is abſolutely no ſuch thing, un- 
der the Goſpel, as a Chriſtian commonwealth. There are, indeed, many 


cities and kingdoms that have embraced the faith of Chriſt, but they have 


retained their ancient form of government; with which the law of Chriſt 
hath not at all meddled. He, indeed, hath taught men how, by faith and 
good works, they may attain eternal life, But he inſtituted no common- 


wealth. He preſcribed unto his followers no new and peculiar form of go- 


vernment, nor put he the ſword into any magiſtrate's hand, with commiſſion 
to make uſe of it in forcing men to forſake their former religion, and re- 
ceive his. ; 


: Secondly, Foreigners, and ſuch as were ſtrangers to the commonwealth of 


J/rael, were not compelled by force to obſerve the rites of the Mqſaical law. 
But, on the contrary, in the very ſame place where it is ordered that 
an Ifraelite that was an idolater ſhould he put to death, there it is provided 
that frangers ſhould not be vexed nor oppreſſed, Exod. Xx11. I confeſs that the 
ſeven nations that poſſeſſed the land which was promiſed to the 1/rae/tes, 
were utterly to be cut off. But this was not ſingly becauſe they were idola- 
ters. For if that had been the reaſon, why were the Moabites and other 
nations to be ſpared? No; the reaſon is this. God being in a peculiar 
manner the king of the Jews, he could not ſuffer the adoration of any other 
Deity, which was properly an act of high-treaſon againſt himſelf, in the 
land of Canaan, which was his kingdom. For ſuch a manifeſt revolt could 
no ways conſiſt with his dominion, which was perfectly political, in that 
country. All idolatry was therefore to be rooted out of the bounds of his 
kingdom ; becauſe it was an acknowledgment of another God, that is to 
fay, another king ; againſt the laws of empire. The inhabitants were alſo 
to be driven out, that the entire poſſeſſion of the land might be given to 
the I/rachtes. And for the like reaſon the Emims and the Horims were dri- 
ven out of their countries by the children of E/au and Lot; and their lands, 
upon the ſame grounds, given by God to the invaders, Deut. 11. But tho' 
all idolatry was thus rooted out of the land of Canaan, yet every idolater 
was not brought to execution. The whole family of Rahab, the whole na- 
tion of the Gibeonites, articled with Jſuab, and were allowed by treaty : 
and there were many captives amongſt the Jews, who were idolaters. Da- 
vid and Solomon ſubdued many countries without the confines of the Land of 
Promiſe, and carried their conqueſts as far as Euphrates. Amongit ſo many 
captives taken, ſo many nations reduced under their obedience, we find not 
one man forced into the Jewiſh religion, and the worſhip of the true God, 
wut a and 
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and puniſhed for idolatry, - tho' all of them were certainly guilty of it. If 
any one indeed, becoming a proſelyte, deſired to be made a deniſon of their. 
commonwealth, he was obliged to ſubmit unto their laws; that is, to em- 
brace their religion. But this he did willingly, on his own accord, not by "& 
conſtraint. He did not unwillingly ſubmit, to ſhew his obedience ; but he 
ſought and ſollicited for it, as a privilege. And as ſoon as he was admitted, 
he became ſubject to the laws of the commonwealth, by which all idolatry: 
was forbidden within the borders of the land of Canaan. But that law, as 
I have ſaid, did not reach to any of thoſe regions, however ſubjected unto» 
the Jews, that were ſituated without thoſe bounds. = - _ 118750 
Thus far concerning outward worſhip. Let us now conſider articles of 
aith. | . K l 
1 The articles of religion are ſome of them practical, and ſome ſheculative. 
Now, tho' both forts conſiſt in the knowledge of truth, yet theſe terminate : 
ſimply in the-underſtanding, thoſe influence the will and manners. Specu- 
lative opinions, therefore, and articles of faith, as they are called, which are 
required only to be believed, cannot be impoſed on any church by the law 
of the land. For it is abſurd that things ſhould be enjoyned by laws, which 
are not in mens power to perform. And to believe this or that to be true, 
does not depend upon our will. But of this enough has been faid already. 
But, will ſome ſay, let men at leaſt profeſs that they believe. A ſweet reli- 
gion indeed, that obliges men to diſſemble, and tell lies both to God and 
man, for the ſalvation of their fouls ! If the magiſtrate thinks to fave men 
thus, he ſeems to underſtand little of the way of falvation. And if he does 
it not in order to fave them, why is he ſo ſollicitous about the articles of 
faith as to enact them by a law? | | | . : 
Further, The magiſtrate ought not to forbid the preaching or profeſſing 
of any ſpeculative opinions in any church, becauſe they have no manner of 
A relation to the civil rights of the ſubjects. If a Roman Catholic believe that 
3 to be really the body of Chriſt, Which another man calls bread, he does no 
1 injury thereby to his neighbour. If a Few do not believe the New Teſta- 
ment to be the word of God, he does not thereby alter any thing in mens ö 
civil rights. If a heathen doubt of both Teſtaments, he is not therefore to 
be puniſhed as a pernicious citizen. The power of the magiſtrate, and the 
eſtates of the people, may be equally ſecure, whether any man believe theſe 
things or no. I readily grant, that theſe opinions are falſe and abſurd. But 
the buſineſs of laws is not to provide for the truth of opinions, but fon 
the ſafety and ſecurity of the commonwealth, and of every particular man's 
goods and aged 115 And fo it ought to be. For truth certainly would do 
well enough, if ſhe were once left to ſhift for herſelf, She ſeldom has re- 
ceived, and I fear never will receive much aſſiſtance from the power of 
great men, to whom ſhe is but rarely known, and more rarely welcome. 
She is not taught by laws, nor has ſhe any need of force to procure: her en- 
trance into the minds of men. Errors indeed prevail by the aſſiſtance of 
. foreign and borrowed ſuccours. But if Truth makes not her way into the 
4 underſtanding by her own light, ſhe will be but the weaker for any borrowed 
_ force 
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force violence can add to her. Thus much for ſpeculative opinions. Let us 

now proceodito praflice ones; is nth ne DD A GRO 

A good life, in which conſiſts not the leaſt part of religion and true piety, 
concerns alſo the civil government: and in it lies the ſafety both of mens 
fouls, and of the commonwealth. Moral actions belong therefore to the 
juriſdiction both of the outward and inward court; both of the civil and da- 
meſtic governor ; I mean, both of the magiſtrate and conſcience. Here 
therefore is great danger, leſt one of theſe juriſdictions intrench upon the 
other, and diſcord ariſe between the keeper of the public peace and the 
overſeers of ſouls: But if what has been already ſaid concerning the limits 
of both theſe governments be rightly conſidered, it will eaſily remove all dif- 
ficulty in this matter. | it 
Every man has an immortal foul, capable of eternal happineſs or miſery ; 
whoſe happineſs depending upon his believing and doing thoſe things in this 
life, which are neceſſary to the obtaining of God's favour, and are preſcribed 
by God to that end; it follows from thence; Firſt, That the obſervance f 
theſe things is the higheſt obligation that lies upon mankind, and that our 
utmoſt care, application, and diligence, ought to be exerciſed in the ſearch 
and performance of them; becauſe there is nothing in this world that is of 
any conſideration in compariſon with eternity. Secondly, That ſeeing one 
man does not violate the right of another, by his erroneous opinions, and 
undue manner of worſhip, nor is his perdition any prejudice to another 
man's affairs; therefore the care of each man's ſalvation belongs only to 
' himſelf. But I would not have this underſtood, as if I meant hereby to 
condemn all charitable admonitions, and affectionate endeavours to reduce 
men from errors; which are indeed the greateſt duty of a Chriſtian. Any 
one may employ as many exhortations and arguments as he pleaſes, towards 
the promoting of another man's ſalvation. But all force and compulſion are 
to be forborn. Nothing is to be done imperiouſly. No body is obliged in 
that matter to yield obedience unto the admonitions or injunctions of an- 
ether, farther than he himſelf is perſuaded. Every man, in that, has the 
ſupreme and abſolute authority of judging for himſelf. And the reaſon is, 
becauſe no body elſe is concerned in it, nor can receive any. prejudice from 
But beſides their fouls, which are immortal, men have alſo their temporal 
lives here upon earth; the ſtate whereof being frail and fleeting,” and the 
dufation uncertain ; they have need of ſeveral outward conveniencies to the 
ſupport thereof, which are to be procured or preſerved by pains and induſtry. 
For thoſe things that are neceſſary to the comfortable ſupport of our lives are 
not the ſpontaneous products of nature, nor do offer themſelves fit and pre- 
pared for our uſe. This part therefore draws on another care, and neceſſa- 
rily gives another employment. But the pravity of mankind being ſuch, 
that they had rather injuriouſly prey upon the fruits of other mens labours, 
than take pains to provide for themſelves; the neceſſity of preſerving men 
in the poſſeſſion of what honeſt induſtry has already acquired, and alſo of 
preſerving their liberty and ſtrength, whereby they may acquire what they 
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farther want; obliges men to enter into ſociety with one another; that by 
mutual aſſiſtance and joint force, they may ſecure unto each other their pro- 


pon in the things that contribute to the comfort and ' happineſs of this 


fe; leaving in the mean while to every man the care of his own eternal 
| happineſs, the attainment whereof can neither be facilitated by another 
man's induſtry, nor can the loſs of it turn to another man's prejudice, nor 
the hope of it be forced from him by any external violence. But foraſmuch 


as men thus entering into ſocieties, grounded upon their mutual compacts 
of affiſtance, for the defence of their temporal goods, may nevertheleſs be 


deprived of them, either by the rapine and fraud of their fellow-citizens, or 


by the hoſtile violence of foreigners ; the remedy of this evil conſiſts in arms, 


riches, and multitude of citizens; the remedy of the other in laws; and the 


care of all things relating both to the one and the other, is committed by 


the ſociety to the civil magiſtrate. This is the original, this is the uſe, and 


theſe are the bounds of the legiſlative, which is the ſupreme, power in every 
commonwealth. I mean, that proviſion may be made for the fecurity of 


each man's private poſſeſſions ; for the peace, riches, and public commo- 


dities of the whole people; and, as much as poſſible, for the increaſe of their 


inward ſtrength, againſt foreign invaſions. = 
Theſe things being thus explained, it is eaſy to underſtand to what end 


the legiſlative power ought to be directed, and by what meaſures regulated; 
and that is the temporal good and outward proſperity of the ſociety ; which 
is the ſole reaſon of men's entring into ſociety, and the only thing they ſeek 
and aim at init. And it is alſo evident what liberty remains to men in re- 
ference to their eternal ſalvation, and that is, that every one ſhould do what 
he in his conſcience is perſuaded to be acceptable to the Almighty, on whoſe 
good pleaſure and acceptance depends his eternal happineſs. For obedience 
is due in the firſt place to God, and afterwards to the laws. 
But ſome may aſk, V bat if the magiſtrate ſhould enjoin any thing by his au- 
thority that appears unlawful to the conſcience of a private perſon ? | anſwer, 
that if government be faithfully adminiſtred, and the counſels of the magiſ- 
trate be indeed directed to the public good, this will ſeldom happen. But 
if perhaps it do ſo fall out, I fay, that ſuch a private perſon is to abſtain 
from the action that he judges unlawful ; and he is to undergo the puniſh- 


ment, which it is not unlawful for him to bear. For the private judgment 


of any perſon concerning a law enacted in political matters, for the public 
good, not take away the obligation of that law, nor deſerve a diſpenſa- 
tion. But if the law indeed be concerning things that lie not within the 
verge of the magiſtrate's authority; as for example, that the people, or any 
party amongſt them, ſhould be compelled to wr; ac a ſtrange relig on, and 
join in the worſhip and ceremonies of another church, men are not in theſe 


| Caſes obliged by that law, againſt their conſciences. For the political ſociety 
is inſtituted for no other end, but only to ſecure every man's poſſeſſion of the 


things of this life. The care of each man's ſoul, and of the things of hea- 
ven, which neither does belong to the commonygealth, nor can be ſubjected 
to it, is left entirely to every man's ſelf. Thus the ſafeguard of mens lives, 
and of the things that belong unto this life, is the buſineſs of the — 

B wealth; 
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wealth; and the as 4+ of. thoſe things unto. their owners, — 
of the magiſtrate. And therefore the magiſtrate cannot take away theſe 
worldly things from this man, or party, and give them to that; nor change 
ropriety amongſt fellow. ſubjects. no not even. by a law, for a cauſe that 
has no relation. to the end of civil government; I mean for their religion; 
which whether it be true or falſe, does no prejudice to the worldly concerns 
of their fellow - ſubjects, which are the things that only belong unto the care 
of the commonwealth. | | 1 
But bat if the magiſtrate believe ſuch a law as this to: be for the public guad 
L anſwer :, as. the private judgment of er perſon, if erroneous, 
does not exempt. him from the obligation of law, ſo the private-judgment, 
as I may call it, of the magiſtrate does not give him any new right of im- 
poſing laws. upon his ſubjects, which neither was in the conſtitution of the 
government granted him, nor ever was in the power of the people to grant: 
and leaſt of all, if he make it his buſineſs to enrich and advance his followers. 
and fellow- ſectaries, with the ſpoils of others. But what if the magiſtrate be- 
lieve that he has a right to make ſuch laws, and that they are for the pub- 
lic good; and his ſubjects believe the contrary ? Who ſhall be judge between 
them? I anſwer, God alone. For there is no judge upon earth between the 
ſupreme magiſtrate and the people. God, I ſay, is the only judge in this 
caſe, ho will retribute unto every one at the laſt day according to his de- 
ſerts,; that is, according to his ſincerity and uprightneſs in endeavouring to 
promote piety, and the public weal and peace of mankind. But what ſhall 
be done in the mean while? Lagſwer-: the principal and chief care of every 
one ought to be of his own. ſoul firſt, and in the next place, of the public 
peace: tho yet there are very few will think tis peace there, where they 
ſee all laid waſte. There are two ſorts of conteſts amongſt men; the one 
managed by law, the other by force: and theſe are of that nature, that 
where the one ends, the other always begins. But it is not my buſineſs to 
enquire into the power of the magiſtrate in the different conſtitutions of na- 
tions, I ouly know what uſually, happens where controverſies ariſe, without 
2. judge to determine them. Vou will ſay then the magiſtrate being the 
{tronger will have his will, and carry his point. Without doubt. But the 
bath is not here concerning the doubtfulneſs of the event, but the rule: 
right. | Fo 
But to come to. particulars. I fay, Firſt, No opinions contrary to human 
tociety, or to thoſe moral rules which are necefiary to the preſervation of 
civil ſociety, are to be tolerated by the magiſtrate. But of theſe indeed ex- 
amples in any church are rare. For no ſect cam eaſily arrive to ſuch a degree 
of madnefs, as that it ſhould think fit to teach, for doctrines of religion, ſuch: 
things as manifeſtly undermine the foundations of ſociety, and are therefore 
condemned by the judgment of all mankind: becauſe their own intereſt, 
peace, reputation, every thing would be thereby endangered. pf LIM 3 
Another more ſecret evil, but more dangerous to the commonwealth, is 25 
when men arrogate to themſelves, and to thoſe of their. own ſect, ſome peculiar 1 
prerogative covered over with a ſpecious ſhew of deceitful words, but in effect 
oppolite to the civil right of the community, For example. We cannot 
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find any ſect that teaches expreſsly and-openly, that mth are got obliged to 
keep their promiſe ; chat princes may be dethforied by thoſe that differ from 


them in religion; or that the dominion of all things belongs only to them- 


ſelves. For theſe things, ＋ — thus nakedly and plainly, would ſoon 


and of the magiſtrate, and awaken all the 


draw on them the eye and 


care of the commonwealth to a watchfulneſs againſt the ſpreading of 


To dangerous an evil. But nevertheleſs, we find thoſe that fay the fame 
things, in other words. What elſe do they mean, who teach that Fairh 7s 
not to be kept with heretics ? Their meaning, forſooth, is that the privilege of 


breaking faith belongs unto themſelves : for they declare all that are not of 


their communion to be heretics, or at leaſt may declare them ſo whenſoever 

they think fit. What can be the meaning of their aſſerting that kings ex- 

communicated forfeit their crowns and kingdoms ? Tt is evident that th 

i ney — unto themſelves the power of depoſing kings Pen 
llenge the power of excommunication as the peculiar right of their 

hierarchy. That dominion is founded in grace, is alſo an aſſertion by which 

thoſe that maintain it do plainly lay claim to the poſſeſſion of all things. For 


they are not fo wanting to themſelves as not to believe, or at leaſt as not to 


profeſs themſelves to be the truly pious and faithful. Theſe therefore, and 
the like, who attribute unto the farthful, religions, and orthodox, that is, in 
plain terms, unto themfelves, any peculiar privilege or power above other 
mortals, in civil concernments ; or who, upon pretence of religion, do 
challenge any manner of authority over ſuch, as are not aſſociated with them 
ih their ecclefiaſtical communion; I fay theſe have no right to be tolerated 
by the magiſtrate; as neither thoſe that will not own and teach the duty of 
tolerating all men in matters of mere religion. For what do all theſe and 
the like doctrines fignify, but that they may, and are ready upon any occaſion 
to ſeize the government, and poſſeſs themſelves of the eſtates and fortunes 
of their fellow-ſabje&s; and that they only aſk leave to be tolerated by the 
magiſtrate ſo Jong. until they find themſelves ſtrong enough to effect it. 
 Agam: That church can have no right to be tolerated by the magiſtrate, 
which is conftituted upon fach a bottom, that all thoſe who enter into it, ds 
thereby %% facto, deliver themſelves up to the protection and ſervice of an- 
other prince. For by this means the magiſtrate would give way to the ſettling 
of a foreign juriſdiction in his own country, and ſuffer his own people to be 
lifted, as it were, for foldiers againſt his own government. Nor does the 
frivolous and fallacious diſtinction between the court and the church afford 
any remedy to this inconvenience; eſpecially when both the one and the 
other are equally ſubject to the abſolute authority of the fame perſon ; who 
has not only power to perſuade the members of his church to whatſoever he 
Iiſts, either as purely religious, or as in order thereunto, but can alſo enjoyn it 
them on pain of eternal fire. It is ridiculous for any one to profeſs himſelf to 
be a Mabumetan only in his religion, but in every thing elſe a faithful ſubject 
to a Chriſtian magiſtrate, whilft at the ſame time he acknowledges himſelf 
bound to yield blind obedience to the Mufti of Conſtuntinople; who himſelf 
is intirely obedient to the Ottoman emperor, and frames the feigned oracles of 


that religion according to his pleaſure. But this Mahumetan living amongſt 
I 2 Chriſtians, 


? 
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s, would yet more apparently renounce; their; government; if he 
ky dey bt the fame preſes to be head. of his. hurts who is the ſupreme 
magiſtrate in the ſtate. . +2001938h gat; 

Lali. Thoſe are not at all. to — tolerated wha, e the being of a God. | 
Promiſes, covenants, and oaths, which are bonds of human ſociety,. can 


haye no hold upon an atheiſt. The taking away of God, tho but even in 


thought, diſſolves all. Beſides alſo, thoſe that by their atheiſm undermine 
and deſtroy all religion, can have no pretence of religion whereupon to chal- 
lenge the privilege of a toleration, As for other practical opinions, tho not 


abſolutely free from all error, yet if they do not tend to eſtabliſh domination 


over others, or. civil impunity. to the church in which they are taught, there 
can be no reaſon why they ſhould not be tolerated. 

It remains that I ſay ſomething concerning thoſe aſſemblies, which being 
vulgarly called, and perhaps having ſometimes been conventicles, and nurſeries 


of factions and ſeditions, are thought to afford the ſtrongeſt matter of objec- 


tion againſt this doctrine of toleration. But this has not happened by any 
thing peculiar unto the genius of ſuch aſſemblies, but. by the unhappy Cir- 


- cumitances of an oppreſſed or ill- ſettled liberty. Theſe. accuſations. would 


ſoon ceaſe; if the. law of toleration were once fo ſettled, that all churches were 
obliged to lay down toleration as the foundation of their own liberty; and 
teach that liberty of conſcience is every man's natural right, equally belonging 
to diſſenters as to themſelves; and that no body ought to be compelled in 
matters of religion either by law or force. The eſtabliſhment of this one thing 
would take away all ground of complaints and tumults upon account of con- 
ſcience And theſe cauſes of diſcontents and animoſities being once removed, 
there would remain nothing in theſe aſſemblies that were not more peaceable, 
and leſs apt to produce diſturbance of ſtate, than in any other meetings what- 
ſoever. But let us examine particularly the heads of theſe accuſations. . 

You will fay, that a//emblies and meetings endanger the public peace, and threaten 
the common wealth. I anſwer: if this be ſo, why are there daily ſuch, numerous 
meetings in markets, and courts of judicature? Why are crowds upon the Ex- 
change, and a concourſe of people in cities ſuffered? You will reply; Theſe are 
Civil aſſemblies; but Thoſe we object againſt, are ecclefiaſtical I anſwer: it 
is a likely thing indeed, that ſuch aſſemblies as are altogether remote from civil 
affairs, ſhould. be moſt apt to embroil them, O, but civil aſſemblies, are com- 
poſed of men that differ from one another in matters of religion; but theſe ec- 
cleſiaſtical meetings are of perſons that are all of one opinion. As if an agree- 
ment in matters of religion, were in effect a conſpiracy againſt the common- 
wealth; or as if men would not be ſo. much the more warmly unanimous in 

religion, the leſs liberty they had of aſſembling. But it will be urged ſtill, that 
civil aſſemblies are open, and free for any one to enter into; whereas religious 
conventicles are more private, and thereby give opportunity to clandeſtine. 
machinations, I anſwer, that this is not ſtrictly true: for many civil aſſem- 
blies are not open to every one. And if {ome religious meetings be private, 
who are they, I beſeech you, that are to be blamed for it ? thoſe that deſire, 
or thoſe that forbid their being public ? Again ; you will fay, that religious. 
communion does exceedingly unite mens minds and affections to one another, 
and 
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and is therefore the more da 


and cruel to the other. Theſe he treats like children, and indulges them even 


to wantonneſs. Thoſe he uſes as ſlaves; and how blameleſly ſoever they de- 
mean themſelves, recompenſes them no otherwiſe than by gallies, priſons, 
confiſcations and death. Theſe he cheriſhes and defends : thoſe he continu- 
ally ſcourges and oppreſſes. Let him turn the tables: or let thoſe diſſenters 
enjoy but the ſame privileges in civils as his other ſubjects, and he will quickly 
find that theſe religious meetings will be no longer dangerous. For if men 
enter into ſeditious conſpiracies, it is not religion inſpires them to it in their 
meetings; but their ſufferings and oppreſſions that make them willing to 
eaſe themſelves. Juſt and moderate governments are every where quiet, every 
where ſafe. But oppreſſion raiſes ferments, and makes men ſtruggle to caſt off 


an uneaſy and tyrannical yoke. I know that ſeditions are very frequently 


raiſed upon pretence of religion. But it is as true, that, for religion, ſub- 
jects are frequently ill treated, and live miſerably. Believe me, the ſtirs that 
are made, proceed not from any peculiar temper of this or that church or 
religious ſociety; but from the common diſpoſition of all mankind, who 
when they groan under any heavy burthen, endeavour naturally to ſhake off 
the yoke that galls their necks. Suppoſe this buſineſs of religion were let 
alone, and that there were ſome other diſtinction made between men and 
men, upon account of their different complexions, fhapes, and features, ſo 
that thoſe who have black hair, for example, or grey eyes, ſhould not enjoy 
the ſame privileges as other citizens; that they ſhould not be permitted either 
to buy or ſell, or live by their callings ; that parents ſhould not have the go- 
vernment and education of their own children; that they ſhould either be ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the laws, or meet with partial judges; can it be 
doubted but theſe perſons, thus diſtinguiſhed from others by the colour of 
their hair and eyes, and united together by one common perſecution, would 
be as dangerous to the magiſtrate, as any others that had affoctated them- 
felves merely upon the account of religion? Some enter into company for trade 
and profit: others, for want of buſineſs, have their clubs for claret. Neigh- 
bourhood joins ſome, and religion others. But there is one only thing which 
gathers people into feditious commotions, and that is oppreſſion. 

You will ſay; what, will you have people to meet at divine ſervice 'again/# 
the magiſtratè s will? I anſwer; why, pur againſt his will? Is it not both 


lawful and neceſſary that they ſhould meet ? Againſt his will, do you ſay ? 
That is what I complain of. That is the very root of all the miſchief. Why are 
aſſemblies leſs ſufferable in a church than in a theatre or market? Thoſe that 
meet there are not either more vicious, or more turbulent, than thoſe that 
meet elſewhere. The buſineſs in that is, that they are ill uſed, and therefore 
they are not to be ſuffered, Take away the partiality that is uſed 10 

1 


; and why ddes de nb frbid cherraffefnblies, 
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them in matters of common right; change the laws, take away the penalties 
unto. which they are ſubjected, and all things will immediately become ſafe 
and peaceable : nay, thoſe that are averſe to the religion of the magiſtrate, 
will think themſelves ſo much the more bound to maintain the peace of the 
commonwealth, as their condition is better in that place than elſewhere ; and 
all che. {everal ſeparate congregations, like ſo many guardians of the public 
peace, will watch one another, that nothing may be innovated or changed in 
the form of the government: becauſe they can hope for nothing better than 
what they already enjoy; that is, an equal condition with their fellow-ſub- 
jects, under a juſt and moderate government. Now if that church, which 
agrees in religion with the prince, be efteemed the chief ſupport of any civil 
government, and that for no other reaſon, as has already been ſhewn, than 
becauſe the prince is kind, and the laws are favourable to it; how much 
greater will be the ſecurity of a government, where all good ſubjects, of what- 
ſoever church they be, without any diſtinction upon account of religion, en- 
joying the ſame favour of the prince, and the ſame benefit of the laws, ſhall 
become the common ſupport and guard of it; and where none will have any 
occaſion to fear the ſeverity of the laws, but thoſe that do injuries to their 
neighbours, and offend againſt the civil peace? wr er ba vl * 
That we may draw towards a concluſion. The m of all we drive at is, that 
every man may enjoy the ſame rights that are granted to others. Is it permitted to 
worſhip God in the Roman manner? Let it be permitted to do it in the Geneva 
form alſo. Is it permitted to ſpeak Latm in the market-place ? Let thoſe that 
have a mind to it, be permitted to do it alſo in the church. Is it lawful for any 
man in his own houſe to kneel, ſtand, fit, or uſe any other poſture; and to 
cloath himſelf in white or black, in ſhort or in long garments ? Let it not be 
made unlawful to eat bread, drink wine, or waſh with water in the church. 
In a word: whatſoever things are left free by law in the common occaſions 
of life, let them remain free unto every church in divine worſhip. Let no man's 
life, or body, or houſe, or eſtate, ſuffer any manner of prejudice upon theſe ac- 
counts. Can you allow of the Preſbyterian diſcipline ? why ſhould not the 
Epiſcopal alſo have what they like? Eccleſiaſtical authority, whether it be ad- 
miniſtred by the hands of a fingle perſon, or many, is every where the fame ; 
and neither has any juriſdiction in things civil, nor any manner of power of 
compulſion, nor any thing at all to do with riches and revenues. | 
Eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, and ſermons, are juſtified by daily experience, and 
public allowance. Theſe are allowed to people of ſome one perſuaſion: why 
not to all? If any thing paſs in a religious meeting ſeditiouſſy, and contrary 
to the public peace, it is to be puniſhed in the fame manner, and no other- 
wiſe, than as if it had happened in a fair or market. Theſe meetings ought 
not to be ſanctuaries for factious and flagitious fellows : nor ought it to be leſs 
lawful for men to meet in churches than in halls: nor are one part of the 
ſubjects to be eſteemed more blameable, for their meeting together, than 
others. Every one is to be accountable for his own actions; and no man is 
to be laid under a ſuſpicion, or odium, for the fault of another. Thoſe that are 
ſeditious, murderers, thieves, robbers, adulterers, ſlanderers, etc. of whatſo- 
ever church, whether national or not, ought to be puniſhed and ſuppreſſed. 
But 
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But thoſe whoſe doctrine is peaceable, and: whoſ#/ manners are pure and 
blameleſs, ought to be upon equal terms with their fellow-ſubjedts/ Thus if 
ſolemn: aſſemblies, obſervations of feſtivals, public worſtup, be permitted: to 
any one ſort of profefors ; all theſe things ought to be permitted to the PY. 
byterians, Independents, Anabaptiſte, Armimnans; Quatere, and others, with the 


man to another, neither Pagun nor Mahumetan, not Few, ought to be ex- 
cluded. from. the civil rights. of the commonwealth, becauſe of his religion. 
The Goſpel commands no ſuch thing. The church, which zdgvth not thoſe 
that are without, 1 Car. v. wants it not. And the commonwealth, WHich 


embraces indifferentiy all men that are honeſt, peaceable and induſtrious, re- 


quires it not. Shall we ſuffer a pagan to deal and trade with us, and (hall we 
not ſuffer him to pray unto and worſhip God? If we allow the Jews to have 
2 houſes and dwellings amongſt us, why ſhould we not allow them to 
e ſynagogues ? Is their doctrine more falle, their worſhip: more abomin 
able, or is the civil peace more endangered, by theit meeting in public than 
in their private houſes? But if theſe things may be granted to Jeu and Pa- 
gans, ſurely the condition of any Chriſtians onght not to be worſe than theirs 
in a Chriſtian. commonwealth. _ | * wh NED : 
Lou will fay,. perhaps, yes, it ought: to he: becauſe they are more inclin- 
able to factions, tumults, and civil wars. I anſwer: is this the fault of the 
Chriſtian religion? If it be ſo, truly the Chtiſtian religion is the worſt of all 
religions, and ought neither to be embraced by any particular perſon; nor 
tolerated by any commonwealth. For if this be the genius, this the nature of 
the Chriſtian religion, to be turbulent, and deſtructive to the civil peace, that 
church itſelf which the magiſtrate indulges, will not always be innocent: 
But far be it from us to ſay any ſuch thing of that religion, which carries the 
greateſt: oppoſition to covetouſneſs, ambition, diſcord; contention, and all 
manner of inordinate deſires ; and is the moſt modeſt and peaceable religion 
that ever was. We muſt therefore ſeek another cauſe of thoſe evils that are 
charged upon religion. And if we conſider right, we ſhall find it to conſiſt 
' wholly in the ſubject that I am treating of. It is not the diverſity of opinions, 
which cannot be avoided, but the refuſal of toleration to thoſe that are of 
different opinions, which might have been granted, that has produced all the 


buſtles and wars, that have been in the Chriſtian world, upon account of re- 
ligion. The heads and leaders of the church, moved by avarice and inſa- 


tiable deſire of dominion, making uſe of the.immoderate ambition of magiſ- 
trates, and the credulous ſuperſtition of the giddy multitude, have incenſed' 
and animated them againſt thoſe that diſſent from themſelves ; by preaching 
unto them, contrary to the laws of the Goſpel, and to the precepts of cha- 
rity, that ſchiſmatics and heretics are to be outed of their poſſeſſions, and de- 
ſtroyed. And thus have they mixed together, and confounded two things, 
that are in themſelves moſt different, the church and the commonwealth. 
Now as it is very difficult for men patiently to ſuffer themſelves to be ſtript 
of the goods, which they have got by their honeſt induſtry; and contrary to 
all the laws of equity, both human and divine, to be delivered up for a prey 
to other mens violence and rapine ; eſpecially when they are otherwiſe alto- 


gether 


ame liberty. Nay, if we may openly ſpeale the trath, and as becomes one 
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| anne and that the occaſion for which they are thus treated, 
does not at all belong ta the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate, but intirely to the 
conſcience of every partieular man; for the conduct of which he is account- 
able to God only; what elſe can be expected, but that theſe men, growing 
weary of the evils under which they labour, ſhould in the end think it lawful 
for them to reſiſt force with force, and to defend their natural rights, which 
are not forfeitable upon account of religion, with arms as well as they can? 
That this has been hitherto the ordinary courſe of things, is abundantly evi- 
dent in hiſtory; and that it will continue to be ſo hereafter, is but too appa- 
rent in reaſon. It cannot indeed be otherwiſe, ſo long as the principle of 
perſecution for religion ſhall prevail, as it has done hitherto, with magiſtrate 
and people; and ſo long as thoſe that ought to be the preachers of peace and 
concord, ſhall continue, with all their art and ſtrength, to excite men to arms, 
and ſound the trumpet of war. But that magiſtrates ſhould thus ſuffer theſe 
incendiaries, and diſturbers of the public peace, might juſtly be wondered at, 
if it did not appear that they have been invited by them unto a participation 
of the ſpoil, and have therefore thought fit to make uſe of their covetouſneſs 
and ride, as means whereby to encreaſe their own power. For who does not 
ſee hat theſe good men are indeed more miniſters of the government; than mi- 
niſters of the Goſpel ; and that by flattering the ambition, and favouring the 
dominion, of. princes, and men in authority, they endeavour with all their 
might to promote that tyranny in the commonwealth, which otherwiſe they 
ſhould not be able to eſtabliſh in the church? This is the unhappy agtee- 
ment that we ſee between: the church and ſtate. - Whereas if each of them 
would contain itſelf within its own bounds, the one attending to the worldly 
welfare of the commonwealth, the other to the ſalvation of ſouls, it is impoſ- 
ſible that any diſcord ſhould ever have happened between them. Sed pudet 
haec opprobria, etc. God Almighty: grant, I beſeech him, that the Goſpel of 
peace; may at length be preached, and that civil magiſtrates, growing more 
careful to conform their own: conſciences to the law of God, and: leſs: foli- 
citous about the binding of other mens conſciences by human laws, may, like 
fathers of their country, direct all their counſels and endeavours to. promote 
univerſally. the civil welfare of all their children; except only of ſuch as are 
arrogant, ungovernable, and injurious to their brethren ; and that all eccle- 
ſiaſtical men, who boaſt themſelves to be the | ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, 
walking peaceably and modeſtly in the Apoſtles ſteps, without inter- 
meddling with ſtate-affairs, may apply themſelves wholly to promote the 
falvation;of ſouls,;: Erl... 7 v4 
Perhaps it may not be amiſs to add a few things concerning hereſy and ſchiſin. 
A Turk is not, nor can be either heretic or ſchiſmatic, to a Chriftian : and if 
any man fall off from the Chriſtian faith to Mahumetiſm, he does not there- 
by become a heretic or ſchiſmatic, but an apoſtate and an infidel. This no 


body doubts of. And by this it appears that men of different religions can- 


not be heretics or {chiſmatics to one another. | 
We are to enquire therefore, hat men are of the ſame religion. Con- 
cerning which, it is manifeſt that thoſe who have one and the ſame rule of 
faith 
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faith and worthip, ate of the fame religion: and thoſe who! have not the 


ſarne rule of faith and worthip, are of different religions For ſince all 
t religion are contained in that rule, it follows? 


> twofold 


manner. 


inions. 
elf from the communion of x 
publiely profeſs ſome certain opinions 
which the Holy Scriptures do not expreſly teach. | 1252 
Both theſe are heretics, becauſe they err in fundamentals, and tbey err ob/ti- 
xately againſt knowledge. For when they have determined the Holy Scriptures: 
to be the only foundation of faith, they nevertheleſs lay dom certain pro- 
poſitions as fundamental, which are not in the Scripture ; and becauſe others 
will not acknowledge theſe: additional opinions of theirs, nor build upon 
them as if they were neceffary and fundamental, they therefore make a ſe- 
paration in the church; either by withdrawing themſelves from the others, 
or expelling the others from them. Nor does it ſignify any thing for them 
to ſay that their confeſfions and fymboles are agreeable to. Scripture, and to 
the analogy of faith. For if they be conceived in the expreſs. words of 
Seripture, there can be no queſtion about them; becauſe thoſe are ac- 
knowledged by all Chriſtians to be of divine inſpiration, and therefore fun- 
K damental. 


* 
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damental. But if they ſay that the articles which they require to be pro- 
ſeſſed, are conſequences deduced from the Scripture ; it is undoubtedly well 
done of them to believe and profeſs ſuch K 4 5 as ſeem unto them ſo. 
agreeable to the rule of faith : but it would be very ill done to obtrude thoſe 
things upon others, unto whom they do not ſeem to be the indubitable 
doctrines of the Scripture. And to make a ſeparation for ſuch things as theſe, 
which neither are nor can be fundamental, is to become heretics. - For I do 
not think there is any man arrived to that degree of madneſs, as that he dare 
give out his conſequences and interpretations of 1 as divine inſpira - 
tions, and compare the articles of faith that he has 
own fancy with the authority of the Scripture. I know there are ſome pro- 
poſitions ſo evidently agteeable to Scripture, that no body can deny them to 
be drawn from thence : but about thoſe therefore there can be no difference. 
This only I ſay, that however clearly we may think this or the other doctrine 
to be deduced from Scripture, we ought not therefore to impoſe it upon 
others, as a neceſſary article of faith, becauſe we believe it to be agreeable 
to the rule of faith; unleſs we would be content alſo that other doctrines 
ſhould be impoſed upon us in the ſame manner ; and that we ſhould be com- 
pelled to receive and profeſs all the different and contradictory opinions of 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, Remonſ/trants, Anabaptiſts, and other ſects, which the 
cantrivers of ſymbols, ſyſtems, and confeſſions, are accuſtomed to deliver un- 
to their followers as genuine and neceſſary deductions from the Holy Scrip-, 
ture. I cannot but wonder at the extravagant arrogance of thoſe men who 
think that they themſelves can explain things neceſſary to ſalvation more 
clearly than the Holy Ghoſt, the eternal and infinite wiſdom of God. 
Thus much concerning here/e; which word in common ule is applied only 
to the doctrinal part of religion. Let us now conſider ſchiſin, which is a crime 
near a- kin to it. For both thoſe words ſeem unto me to ſignify an grounded 
ſeparation in eccleſiaſtical communion, made about things not neceſſary. But ſince, 
uſe, which is the ſupreme law in matter of language, has determined that he- 
reſie relates to errors in faith, and ſchiſm to thoſe in worthip or diſcipline, we 


Schiſm then, for the ſame reaſons that have already been alledged, is no- 
thing elſe but a ſeparation made in the communion of the church, upon ac- 
count of ſomething in divine worſhip, or eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that is not 
any neceſſary part of it. Now nothing ip ene or diſcipline can be neceſſary 
to Chriſtian communion, but what Chriſt our legiſlator, or the Apoſtles, by 
inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, have commanded in expreſs words. 


In a word: he that denies not any thing that the Holy Scriptures teach in 


expreſs words, nor makes a ſeparation upon occaſion of any thing that is not 


manifeſtly contained in the-ſacred text ; however he may be nick-named by 
any ſect of Chriſtians, and declared by ſome, or all of them, to be utterly void 
of true Chriſtianity ; yet in deed and in truth this man cannot be either a 
heretic or ſchiſmatic. - bath 8 

Theſe things might have been explained more largely, and more advantage- 
ouſly; but it is enough to have hinted at them, thus briefly, to a perſon of 


your parts. | a 
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ro tHe Aurhox or THE ARGUMENT or THE 


| PETTER CONCERNING TOLERATION BRIEFLY | 
_  - » | QONSIDERED AND ANSWERED | 


Sir, 3 | rs LY 
- You will pardon me if T take the ſume liberty with yoo, that you 
have done with the author of the Letter concerning Toleration ; to con- 
nder your arguments, and endeavour to flew you the miſtakes of them. 
For finee you have {© plainly yielded up the queſtion to him, and do own 
that rb feverrries he would diſſuade Chriſtiafis from, are utterly unapt, and 


3 fo Hing men to embrace that truth which muſt ſave them: 1 am not P. 12, 13; 
without 


* ſ om hopes to prevail with you, to do that yourſelf, which you fay 
is the only juſtifiable aim of men differing about religion, even in the uſe of 
the ſeveteſt methods : bi. carefully ard impartially to weigh the whole mat- 
ter, and thereby to remove that prejudice which makes you yet favour ſome 
remains of perſecution : promifing myſelf that fo ingenious a perſon will 
either be convinced by the truth which appears fo very clear and evident to 
me; or elſe confeſs, that, were either you or I in authority, we ſhould very 
unreaſonably and very unjuſtly uſe any fotce upon the other, which differed 
from him, upon any pretence of want of examination. And if force be not 
to be uſed in your cafe or mine, becauſe unreaſonable, or unjuſt ; you will, 
J hope, think fit that it ſhould be forborn in all others, where it will be 
equally unjuſt and unreaſonable; as I doubt not but to make it appear it will 
_nnavoidably be, wherever you will go about to puniſh men for want of conſi- 
deration. For the true way to try ſuch ſpeculations as theſe, is to ſee how 
they will prove when they are reduced into practice. © J 

I Thefirft thing you ſeem ſtartled at, in the author's letter, is the largeneſs 


of the toleration he propoſes: and you think it ſtrange that he would not 


have ſo much as a Pagan, edan, or Few, excluded from the civil rights 
of the commortwealth, berauſe of his religion, p. 1. We pray every day for 
their converſion, and I think it our duty fo to do: but it will, I fear, hardly 
be believed that we pray in earneſt, if we exclude them from the other ordi- 
nary and probable means of converfion; either by driving them from, or 
perſecuting them when they are amongſt us. Force, you allow, is impro- 
per to-convert men to any religion. Toleration is bat the removing that 

—_ So that why thoſe ſhould not be tolerated as well as others, if you 
_ with their converſion, I do not fee. But you ſay, It ſeems hard to concerve 


how 
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79 A SECOND. LETTER. CONCERNING TOLERATION 


how the author of that Letter ſhould think to de any: ſervice to religi in general 
or to the Chniſtian religion, by recammending and perſuading ſuch a: toleration. 
For how much ſoever it may tend to the advancement of trade and commerce, 


(which ſome ſeem. to place above all ather canfiderations}. I ſee no 77 rom 
4 


any experment that bat been made, to expert that true religion would be 'a'gamer 
Yu that it would be either the better. preſerved, the, mare widely: propogated, 
P:.2 or fendred ft, whit the more fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors by. it. Be- 


fore I come to; your, doubt itſelf. Hecker, trxe religion; wauld de a:gomen by 
ſuch a toleration ; give me leave to take notice, that if, by afher conſidera- 
tions, you mean amy thing but religion, your parentheſis is Wholly belide the: 
matter; and that if you do not know that the author of the Letter places the 
advancement of trade above religion, your inſinuation is very uncharitable. But 
1 go on. 5 * 


Dou. ſte no reaſpn, you ſay, from any experiment” that has been made, is ex- 

ect that true religion would. be. a gainer ys True religion and Chriſtian 
religion are, I ſuppoſe, to you and me, the ſame thing. But of this you have 

an experiment, in its, firſt appearance in the world, and ſeueral hundreds of 

years after. It was then better preſerv d, more widely prupagated, in propor- 
oon, and render d more fruitful in the lives of. its profeſſars,, than ever ſince; 
tdmough then Jews and Pagans were tolerated, and more than tolerated by 


* 
gine the Chriſtian religion has loſt any of its firſt beauty, force, or reaſonable- 
neſs, by having been almoſt two. thouſand. years in the world; that you 
mould fear it ſhould be leſs able now to. ſhift for itſelf, without the help of 
force. I doubt not but you look upon it ſtill to be ihe power and wiſdom of 
God for our ſalvation; and therefore cannot ſuſpect it leſs capable to prevaik 
now, by its own truth and light, than it did in the firſt ages of the church, 
when poor contemptible men, without authority, or the countenance of au- 
thofity, had alone the care of it. This, as I take it, has been made uſe of by: 
Chriſtians generally, and by ſome of our church in particular; as an-argu- 
ment for the truth of the Chriſtian religion; that it grew and ſpread, and. 
prevailed, without any, aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in be- 
ing. And, if it be a mark of the true religion, that it will prevail by its own. 
light and ſtrength, but that falſe religions will not, but have need of force; 
and foreign helps to fupport them, nothing certainly can be more for the 
advantage of true religion, than to take away, compulſion every where: And: 
therefore it is na. more hard to concetue how, the author. of the Letter ſhould think: 
to do ſervice to. religion in general, or tothe Chriſtian religion, than it is hard to, 
conceive that he ſhould think there is a true religion, and that the Chriſtian, 
teligion. is it; which its profeſſors have always owned not. to need force, and: 
have urged that as a good. argument to prove the truth of it. The inuentiont: 
of men in religion need. the force and helps of men to ſupport them. A re- 
ligion that is of God wants not the aſſiſtance of human, authority to make it 
prevail. I gueſs, when, this dropped. from you, you. had narrowed your: 
thoughts. to your own age and country: but if you, will enlarge them a. little: 

dexond the confines of England, I do not. doubt. but you. will eaſily _ 


Eco. 
what if in 


Traly, „Spain, Portugal, etc. tlie inquiſition; une un Wie ehieir 
dragooning; und in other parts thoſe ſeverities that are uſed to keep or force 


Ih ir. * e ee eee e OE 20544 WA eo rr Wh Ss F 
2 author of the Letter ſays, "Truth will do well enough, if ſe" were 
once left to ſhift for "ber ſelf. She ſeldom hath reterved, and be fears never will 
recerve much afiſtance from'the power great men, to whom ſhe is but rarely 
known; and more rarely welcome. Errors indeed prevail, by the affiſtance of e 
reign and borrowed fucconrs. ' Truth makes way into our underflanding, ' by her 
own light,” and is but the weaker for any borrowed force that violence can add to 
ber. Theſe words of his, 5 hard forever they may feem to you, may help 
you. to conceiue how he ſhould think to do ſer vice to true religion, by. recom — 
ing RO rſuading fuch a Toleration' as he propoſed. And now, pray tell me 
yourſelf,” whether you do not think true religion would be a gamer by it, if 
ſuch a toleration eſtabliſhed there, would permit the doctrine of the church 
of England to be freely preached, and its worſhip {et up, in any, Popiſh, Mo- 
hammedan, or Pagan country? If you do not, you have a very ill opinion of the 
religion of the church of England, and muſt own that ĩt can only be propagated 
and ſupported by force. If you think it would gain in thoſe countries, by ſuch 
a toleration, you are then of the author's mind, and do not find it ſo hard to 
conceive how the recommending ſuch a toleration, might do ſervice ta that 
which you think true religion. But if you allow ſuch a toletation uſeful to 
truth in other countries, you muſt find ſomething very peculiar in the air, 
that muſt make ĩt leſs uſeful to truth in England. And it will ſavour of much 
partiality, and be too abſurd, I fear, for you to own, that toleration will be 
advantageous to true religion all the world over, except only in this ifland 
though, I much ſuſpect, this, as abſurd as it is, lies at the bottom; and you 
build all you ſay, upon this lurking ſuppoſition, that the national religion 
now in Eng/and, backed by the public authority of the law, is the only true 
religion, and therefore no other is to be tolerated. © Which being a ſup- 
poſition equally unavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries, unleſs we 
can imagine that every where but in England men believe what at the ſame 
time they think to be a lie, will in other places exclude toleration, and 
thereby hinder truth from the means of propagating itſelf. WE Hal EDD] 
M bat the fruits Toleration are, which in the next words you complain 
do remain fill among us, and which you ſay, give no encouragement to hope for 
any advantages from it; what fruits, I fay, theſe are, or whether they are 
owing to the want or wideneſs of Toleration among us, we ſhall then be 
able to judge, when you tell us what they are. In the mean time I will 
boldly ſay, that if the magiſtrates will ſeverely and impartially fet themſelves 
againſt vice, in whomſoever it is found; and leave men to their own con- 
ſciences, in their articles of faith, and ways of worſhip ; true religion will be 
ſpread wider, and be more fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors, than ever hither- 
to it has been, by the impoſition of creeds and ceremonies. © | 


You 


. 


. 7 


A SECOND! LETTER CONCRANING! ToEERAro = 
You tell us, that 20: mat can fail of finding the way. of ſabuation,/ whi 


fecks it as be ought. IL wonder you had not taken notice, in the you 
quote for this, how we are directed there to the right way of ſeeking. 


The words, John vi. 17, are, F any mam will ds: bis will, be ſpall know: 


only way to feek as we ought, and that therefore the magiſtrates, if they 


of the doftrine whether it be of God. And, Pſalm xxv. 9, 12, 14, which 


are alſo quoted by you, tell us, The meek will be guide in j and the 


meek will be teach his way, What man is be that feareth'the Lord, him ſhall be 

teach in the way that he ſhall chuſe.. The fecret f the Lord is with them thats 
fear him, and he. will hew them his covenant. So that theſe places, if they: 
prove what you cite them for, that 2 an cun fail of finding the way: of fa. 
vation, who ſeeks it as be ought; they do alſo prove, that a good life is the 


would put men upon ſeeking the way of ſalvation as they ought, ſhould, 
their bark and penalties, . foes they ts a good life; a good — 
ing. the readieſt and ſureſt way to a right underſtanding. Pumſhments and 
ſeverities thus applied, we are ſure, are both practicable, juſt, and uſeful. 
How puniſhments will prove in the way you contend for, we ſhall ſee when 
we come to conſider it. LET COVE SENS TIED OPS 5 
Having given us theſe broad marks of your good-will to Toleration, you 
tell us, Tit not your deſign to argue againſt it, but 'ouly to inquare what our au 
_ offers for the prog of his afſertion. And then you give us this ſcheme of 
is argument. An | ef 
1. There it but one way of ſalvation, or but one true region. ; 2206662 
2. No man con be ſaved by this religion, who does. not believe it to be the 


rue religion. 


3. This belief is to be wrought in men by-veaſon and argument, not by outward 
force, and compulſion. - V 

4. Therefore all fuch force is utterly of no uſe for the promoting true relſgion, 
and the ſalvation of" fouls. | | | 


5. And therefore no body can have any right to uſe any force or compulſion, 


Jaor the bringing men to the true religion. © 


And you tell us, tbe whole firength of uba that Letter urged for 
the purpoſe of it, lies in this argument, which I think you have no more 
reaſon to ſay, than if you ſhould tell us, that only one beam of a houſe had 
any ſtrength in it, when there are ſeveral others that would ſupport the 
building, were that gone. We | 1 

The purpoſe of the Letter is plainly to defend Toleratien, exempt from all 
force; eſpecially civil force, or the force of the magiſtrate. Now if it be a 


true conſequence that men muſi be tolerated, if magifirates have no commiſſion 


or authority to puniſh them. for matters of religion; then the only firength of 
_ letter lies not in the unfitneſs of force to comvince mens wnderſlanding. See. 
eiter, p. 3. | 
Again if it be true that magiſtrates being as liable to error as the ro of 
mankind, their uſing of force in matters religion, would not at all advance 
tbe ſalvation of mankind, allowing that even force could work upon 2 


ie SECOND LETT BR CONCERNING. TOLERATION 


and magiktrates: had authority. to uſe it 1 in religion, then the argument you 
mention is not the only;one in that Letter, of firength to prove the neceſſity of 
toleration. See Letter, b. 36. For the argument of the unfitneſs of force to 
convince mens minds being quite taken away; either of the other would be 
a ſtrong proof for toleration. But 5 us er the argument as you have 
ut N 

- . The teu forft propotions, you ay, ou agree 60. As to the third, you grant P. 4 
that force is very improper to be uſe to induce the mind to aſſent to any truth. 
But yet you deny, that. force ts: utterly uſeleſs for the promoting true religion, 
and the. ſalvation of mens ſouls ; Which you call the author's fourth propoſi- 
tion; but indeed that is not the author's fourth propoſition, or any propo- 
ſition of his, to be found in the pages you quote, or any where elſe in the 
whole Letter, either in thoſe terms, or in the ſenſe you take it. In page 36, 

which you quote, the author is ſhewing that the magiſtrate has no power, 
that is not right, to make uſe of force in matters of religion, for the ſalva- 
tion of mens ſouls. And the reaſon he gives for it there, is, becauſe force 
has no efficacy to convince mens minds; and that without a full perſuaſion 
of the mind, the profeſſion of the true religion itſelf is not acceptable to 
God. Upon this ground, ſays he, I affirm that the magiſtrate's power extends 
not to the eftabliſhing any articles of faith, or forms of worſhip, by the force of 
his laws. For laws are of no force at all without penalties ; and penalties in 
this caſe are abſolutely impertinent, becauſe they are not proper to convince the 
mind. And ſo again, p. 48, which is the other place you quote, the author 
ſays; Whatſoever may be 5 doubted in religion, yet this at leaſt is certain; that no 
religion which I believe not to be true, can be either true, or profitable unto me. 
In vain therefore do princes compel their ſubjefts to come into their church-com- 
munion, under the pretence of ſaving their ſouls. And more to this purpoſe. 
But in neither of thoſe paſſages, nor any where elſe, that I remember, does 
the author ſay that it is impoſſible that force ſhould any way, at any time, 
upon any perſon, by any accident, be uſeful towards the promoting of true 
religion, and the falvation of ſouls ; for that is it which you mean by utterly 
of no uſe. He does not deny that there is any thing which God in his good- 
neſs. does not, or may not, ſometimes graciouſly make uſe of, towards the 
falvation of mens ſouls, as our Saviour did of clay and ſpittle to cure blind- 
neſs, and that ſo, force alſo may be:ſometimes uſeful. But that which he 
denies, and you grant, is, that force has any proper efficacy to enlighten the 
underſtanding, or produce belief. And from thence he infers, that there- 
fore the magiſtrate cannot lawfully compel men in matters of religion. This 
is what the author ſays, and what I imagine will always hold true, whatever 
you or any one can ſay or think to the contrary. 


That which you fay is, Force indire&ly, and at a diſtance may do ſome ſer- P. 5 


vice. What you mean by doing ſervice af a diſtance, towards the bring- 
ing men to ſalvation, or to embrace tbe truth, I confeſs I do not underſtand; 
unleſs perhaps it be what others, in propriety of ſpeech, call by accident, 
But be it what it will, it is ſuch a ſervice as cannot be aſcribed to the direct and 
Proper efficacy of Benn: And fo, ſay 2 Force, indirectly, and at a diſtance, 
may 


A SECOND LEPTER CONCERNING TOP ERNTToN 
may do ſome ſervice. 1 grant it: make your beſt of it. What do you con- 


— 
make uſe of it? That I deny, that ſuch an indirect, and at à diſtance uſeſu 

neſs, will authorize tlie civil power in the uſe of it, that will never be 
proved. Lofs of eſtate and dignities- may make a proud man humble: 
ſufferings and impriſonment may make a wild and debauched man ſober : 


and fo theſe things may mdireth, and at a diſtance, be ſerviceable towards the 
ſalvation of mens fouls. I doubt not but God has made fome, of all of theſe, 


the occaſions of good to many men. But will you therefore infer, that the 
magiſtrate may take away a man's honour, or eftate, or liberty, for the fal- 
vation of his foul; or torment him in this, that he may be happy in the 


other world? What is otherwiſe unlawful in itſelf, as it certainly is to pu- 


niſh a man without a fault, can never be made lawful by ſome good that, - 
direcily, and at a diſtance, or if you pleaſe, imdirettly and by accident, may 
follow from it. Running a man through may fave his life, as it has done 
by chance, opening a 1 impoſthume. But will you ſay therefore, that 
this is Jawful, juſtifiable chirargery ? The gallies, it is like, might reduce 
many a vain, Jloofe Proteſtant to repentance, fobriety of thought, and a true 
ſenſe of religion: and the torments they ſuffered in the late perfecution, 
might make ſeveral conſider the pains of hell, and put a due eſtimate of va- 
nity and contempt on all things of this world. But will you fay, becauſe 
thoſe puniſhments might, 7mdirely, and at a diſtance, ſerve to the ſalvation 
of mens ſouls, that therefore the king of France had right and authority to 
make uſe of them? If your indirect and at à diſtance ſerviceableneſs, may 
authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force in religion, all the cruelties uſed by the 
Heathens againſt Chriſtians, by Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, and all the per- 
ſecuting of Chriſtians one amongſt another, are all juſtifiable. n 

But what if I ſhould tell you now of other effects, contrary effects, that 


puniſhments in matters of religion may produce; and fo may ſerve to keep 


men from the truth and from ſalvation? What then will become of your 
indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs * For in all pleas for any thing becauſe 
of its »/efulmeſs, it is not enough to ſay as you do, and is the utmoſt that can 
be faid for it, hat it may be ſerviceable : but it muſt be conſidered not only 
what it may, but what it is likely to produce: and the greater good or 
harm like to come from it, ought to determine of the uſe of it. To ſhew 
you what effects one may expect from force, of what uſefulneſs it it to bring 
men to embrace the truth, be pleaſed to read what you yourſelf have writ. 
I cannot but remark, ſay you, that theſe methods (viz. depriving men of their 
eftates, corporal puniſhments, flarving and tormentmg them in priſons, and in the 
end even taking away their lives, to make them Chriſtians} are ſo very improper 
in reſpect tothe defign of them, that they uſually produce the quite contrary effect. 


For whereas all the uſe which force can have for the advancing true religion, 


and the ſalvation of ſouls, is (as has already been ſhewed + by diſpoſing men to 


ſubmit to inſiruction, and to give a fair hearing to the:reaſons which are offer d 


for the enlightning their minds, and diſcovering the truth to them; theſe cruelties . 


have the misfortune to be commonly hook'd upon as fo juſt a prejudice againſt any 
„, » rage 
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religion that uſes them, as makes it needleſs ro look any farther into it; and to 


tempt men to reject it, as both falſe and deteſtable, avithout ever vouchſafmg 0 


confider tber ational grounds and motives f it. Tbic ect they ſeldom fail to 
work upon the fufferers of them. And as to the ſpectators, if they" be not be- 


forehand well inſtructed in theſe grounds and motives, they will be much tempted 
likewz/e, not only to entertain the ſame apinion of. ſuch a. religion, but withal 
70 judge much more favourably of. that of the ſufferers; aubo, they awill be apt 
to think, zwould not expoſe themſelves to ſuch extrenutzes, which they might avoid 
by compliance, if they were not throughly ſatisfied of the juſtice of their cauſe. 
Here then you allow that taking away mens eſtates, or liberty, and corporal 
puniſhments, are apt to drive away both /uferers and ſpectators from the re- 


ligion that makes uſe of them, rather than to it. And ſo theſe you renounce. 


Now if you give up puniſhments of a man, in his perſon, liberty, and eſtate, 
I think we need not ſtand with you, for any other puniſhments may be 
made uſe of. But, by what follows, it ſeems you ſhelter yourſelf under the 
name of /#verittes. For moderate puniſhments, as you call them in another 
place, you think may be ſerviceable; indirechly, and at a diſtance ſerviceable, to 
bring men to the truth. , And I fay, any ſort of puniſhments diſproportioned 
to the offence, or where there is no fault at all, will always be /everity, un- 
Juſiifiable ſeverity, and will be thought ſo by the ſufferers and by-ſtanders ; 
and ſo will uſually produce the effects you have mentioned, contrary to the de- 
ſign they are uſed for. Not to profeſs the national faith, whilſt one believes 
it not to be true; not to enter into church-communion with the magiſtrate, 
as long as one judges the doctrine there profeſſed to be erroneous, or the 
worſhip not ſuch as God has either preſcribed, or will accept; this you al- 


low, and all the world with you muſt allow, not to be a fault. But yet you 


would have men puniſhed for not being of the national religion; that is, as 
you yourſelf confeſs, for no fault at all. Whether this be not ſeverity, nay 


ſo open and avowed injuſtice, hat it will give men a juſt prejudice againſt the P. 14 
religion that uſes it, and produce all thoſe ill effects you there mention, I 


leave you to conſider. So that the name of ſeverzzres,' in oppoſition to the 
moderate puniſhments you ſpeak for, can do you no ſervice at all. For where 
there is no fault, there can be no moderate punyſhment : all puniſhment is im- 
moderate, where there is no fault to be puniſhed. But of your moderate pu- 
niſhment we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more in another place. It ſuffices 


here to have ſhewn, that, whatever puniſhments you ule, they are as likely 
to drive men from the religion that uſes them, as to bring them to the truth; 
and much more likely; as we ſhall fee before we have done: and fo, by your 


own confeſſion, they are not to be uſed. 

One thing in this paſſage of the author, it ſeems, appears ab/urd to you; 
that he ſhould ſay, That to take away mens lives, to make them Chriſtians, was 
but an ill way of expreſſing a deſign of their ſalvation. I grant there is great 
abſurdity ſomewhere in the caſe, But it is in the practice of thoſe who, per- 
ſecuting men under a pretence of bringing them to ſalvation, ſuffer the tem- 


per of their good- will to betray itſelf, in taking away their lives. And 


whatever abſurdities there be in this way of proceeding, there is none in the 
L 2 | author's 


IS 


79 
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author's way of expreſſing it; as you would more plainly have Ren;'ifysa 


had looked into the Latin original, Where the words are, Vid Hrrnque'4p) 
privant; ut fideles, ut ſalui fant, p. 3. which though more literally, might be this 
rendered, To bring them to the faith and to ſuldatian; yet the tranſlator is not 
to be blamed, if he choſe to expreſs the ſenſe of the author, in words that 
[ very lively repreſented the extreme abſurdity they are guilty of, who under 
, pretence of zeal for the ſalvation of ſouls, proceed to the taking away their 
1 lives. An example whereof we have in a neighbouring country, Where the 
prince declares he will have all his diſſenting ſubjects ſaved, and purſuant 
thereunto has taken away the lives of many of them. For thither at laſt 
| perſecution muſt come: as I fear, notwithſtanding your talk of moderate pu- 
P. 23 viſbmente, you yourſelf intimate in theſe words; Not that I think the ſibord 
ir to be uſed in this buſineſs, (as I have eee declared already} but becauſe 
all coattrve power 'reſolves at laſt into the fwora ; finte all {Tas not ſay, that 
ill not be reformed in this matter by leſſer penalties, but } that refuſe to ſubmit 
to leſſer penalties, muſt at laſt fall under the firoke of it. In which words, 
if you" mean any thing to the buſineſs in hand, you ſeem to have a re- 
ſerve for greater puniſhments, when leſſer are not ſufficient to bring men to 
... enn 
3 You ſay, F force be uſed, not inſtead of reaſon and arguments, that is, not 7 
convince by its own proper efficacy, which it cannot do, etc. I think thoſe 
who make laws, and uſe force, to bring men to church- conformity in reli- 
gion, ſeek only the compliance, but concern themſelves not for the con- 
viction of thoſe they puniſh; and fo never uſe force to convince. ' For, pra) 
tell me; when any diſſenter conforms, and enters into the church-commu- 
- nion, is he ever examined to ſee whether he does it upon reaſon, and con- 
viction, and ſuch grounds as would become a Chriſtian concerned for reli- 
gion? If perſecution, as is pretended, were for the ſalvation of mens ſouls, 
this would be done; and men not driven to take the facrament to keep their 
places, or to obtain licences to fell ale, for ſo low have theſe holy things 
bez proſtituted, who perhaps knew nothing of its inſtitution; and con- 
ſidered no other uſe of it but the ſecuring ſome poor ſecular advantage, 
which without taking of it they ſhould have loſt. So that this exception of 
yours, of the % of force, inſtead of arguments, to convince men, I think is 
needleſs; thoſe who uſe it, not being, that ever I heard, concerned that men 
ſhould be convinced. RE 1 
P. 5 But you go on in telling us your way of uſing force, only to bring men ' to 
conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are proper and ſufficient to convince 
them; but which, without being forced, they would not confider. And, fay 
you, who can deny but that, indirefly, and at a diſtance, it does ſome ſervice, 
towards bringing men to embrace that truth, which either through negligence 
they would never acquaint them ſelves witb, or through {+ xp they would rejeft 
and condemn unheard ? Whether this way of puniſhment is like to increaſe, 
or remove frejudice, we have already ſeen. And what that truth is, which 
you can poſitively fay, any man, without being forced by puniſhment, would 
thraugh careteſsneſs never acquaint himſelf with, I deſire you to name. Some 
are 
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are called at the third, ſome. at the ninth, and ſome; at the eleventh haur. 


And whenever they are called, they embrace all the truth neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion. But theſe ſlips may be forgiven, amongſt ſo many groſs and palpable 
miſtakes, as appear to me all through your diſcourſe. For example: you 
tell us that Force uſed to bring men to confider, does indinectiy, and at à diſtance, 


ſome ſervice. Here now you walk in the dark, and endeavour to cover your- 


- - 


uſe this force: which, though you tell us not here, yet by other parts of 
your treatiſe it is-plain you mean the magiſtrate. And, ſecondly, you omit to 
ſay upon whom it muſt be uſed, who it is muſt be puniſhed : and thoſe, if 
you ſay any thing to your purpoſe, muſt be diſſenters from the national reli- 
gion, thoſe who come not into church-communion with the magiſtrate. . And 
then your propoſition, in fair plain terms, will ſtand thus. -1f the magiſtrate 
puniſh diſſenters, only to bring them to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments which 
are proper to convince them; who can deny but that indiretly, and at a diſtance, 
it may do ſervice, etc. towards bringing men to embrace that truth which ather- 
ve they would never be acquainted with? etc. In which propofition, 
1. There is ſomething impracticable. 2. Something unjuſt. . And, 3. What» 
ever efficacy there is in force, your way applied, to bring men to conſider and 
be convinced, it makes againſt you. NOR TI TTetY 

1. It is impracticable to puniſh diſſenters, as diſſenters, only to make them 
confider. For if you puniſh them as diſſenters, as certainly you do, if you 
puniſh them alone, and them all without exception, you puniſh them for 
not being of the national religion. And to puniſh a man for not being of 
the national religion, is not to puniſh him only to make him confider ; unleſs not 
to be of the national religion, and not to conſider, be the fame thing. But you 


ſelf with obſcurity, by omitting two neceſlary parts. As, firſt, who, muſt 


will ſay, the deſign is only to make diſſenters confider ; and therefore they 


may be puniſhed only to make them confider. To this I reply ; it is impoſſible 
you ſhould puniſh one with a deſign only to make him conſider, whom you 
puniſh for ſomething elſe beſides want of conſideration ; or if you puniſh 
him whether he conſider or no; as you do, if you lay penalties on diflenters 
in general. If you ſhould make a law to puniſh all ſtammerers; could any 
one believe you, if you ſaid it was deſigned only to make them leave ſwear- 
ing? Would not every one {ce it was impoſſible that puniſhment ſhould be 
only againſt ſwearing, when all ſtammerers were under the penalty? Such a 
propoſal as this, is in itſelf, at firſt fight, monſtrouſly abſurd. But you muſt | 
thank yourſelf for it. For to lay penalties upon ſtammerers, only to make 
them not ſwear, is not more abſurd and impoſſible than it is to lay penalties 
upon diſſenters only to make them conſider. 


2. To puniſh men out of the communion of the national church, to make 
them conſider, is unjuſt. They are puniſhed becauſe out of the national 


church: and they are out of the national church, becauſe they are not yet 


convinced. Their ſtanding out therefore in this ſtate, whilſt they are not 
convinced, not ſatisfied in their minds, is no fault; and therefore cannot 
juſtly be puniſhed. But your method is, Puniſh them, to mate them con/ider 


ſuch reaſons and arguments as are proper to convince them. Which is juſt ſuch 


juſtice, 
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juſtice, as it would be for the magiſtrate to puniſh you for not being à Car- 
teſian, only to bring you: to confider ſuch reaſans and arguments as are proper 
and ſufficient to convince ou: when it is poſſible, 1. That you being ſatiſ- 
fed of the truth of your own opinion in philoſophy, did not judge it worth 
while to conſider that of Der Cartes. 2. It is poſſible you are not able to 


conſider, and examine, all the proofs and grounds upon which he endea- 


vours to eſtabliſh his philoſophy. 3. Poſſibly you have examined, and can 
find no reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince on. 
3. Whatever indirect gſicacy there be in force, applied by the magiſtrate 
your way, it makes againſt you. Force uſed by the magiſtrate to bring men to 
confider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are proper and ſufficient to convince 
rhem, but which without being forced they would not confider ; may, ſay you, 
be ſerviceable indiretily, and at a diſtance, to make men embrace the truth which 
anuſt {ave them. And thus, ſay I, it may be ſerviceable to bring men to receive 
and imbrace falſhood, which will deſtroy them. So that force and puniſh- 
ment, by your own confeſſion, not being able directly, by its proper. efficacy, 
to do men any good, in reference to their future eſtate ; though it be ſure 
directly to do them harm, in reference to their preſent condition here; and 
indirectly, and in your way of applying it, beiog proper to do at leaſt as 
much harm as good; I defire to know what the x/efuineſs is which ſo much 
recommends it, even to a degree that you pretend it needful and neceſſary. 
Had you ſome new untried chymical preparation, that was as proper to kill 


as to ſave an infirm man, of whoſe life I hope you would not be more ten- 


der than of a weak brother's ſoul, would you give it your child, or try it 
upon your friend, or recommend it to the world for its rare uſefulneſs? 1 
deal very favourably with you, when I ſay as proper to kill as to ſave. For 


force, in your indirect way, of the magiſtrate's applying it to make men confider 


thoſe arguments that otherwiſe they would not; to make them lend an ear to 
thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the 
right; I ſay, in this way, force is much more proper, and likely, to make 
men receive and imbrace error than the truth. 

1. Becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, I think I may ſay apter, 
to uſe force, than others. For truth, I mean the truth of the Goſpel, 
which is that of the true religion, is mild, and gentle, and meek, and 
apter to uſe prayers and intreaties, than force, to gain a hearing. 

2. Becauſe the magiſtrates of the world, or the civil ſovereigns, as you 
think it more proper to call them, being few of them in the right way ; not 
one of ten, take which fide you will, perhaps you will grant not one of an 
hundred, being of the true religion; it is likely your indirect way of uſing 
of force would do an hundred, or at leaſt ten times as much harm as good: 
eſpecially if you conſider, that as the magiſtrate will certainly uſe it to force 
men to hearken to the proper miniſters of his religion, let it be what it will; 


ſo you having ſet no time, nor bounds, to this confideration of arguments 


and reaſons, ſhort of being convinced ; you, under another pretence, put in- 
to the magiſtrate's hands as much power to force men to his religion, as any 


the openeſt perſecutors can pretend to. For what difference, I beſeech you, 
between 
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between puniſhing you to bring you to maſs, and puniſhing you to conſider 
thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper and ſiicient to convince you that 
you ought to go to maſs ? For till you are 5rougbht- to confider reaſons and ar- 
guments proper and ſufficient to convince you; that is, till you are convinced; 
you are puniſhed on. If you reply, you meant reaſons and arguments proper 
and ſufficient to convince them of the truth. I anſwer, if you meant 
ſo,” why did you not fay ſo? But if you had, it would 'in this caſe do you 
little ſervice. For the maſs, in France, is as much ſuppoſed the truth, as the 
tirurgy here. And your way of applying force will as much promote 
popery in France, as proteſtantiſm in England. And fo you ſee how 


ſerviceable it is to make men receive and embrace the truth that muſt ſave 


them. | 


However you tell us, in the ſame page, that if force /o applied, as is above- P. 5 
mentioned, may in ſuch fort as has been ſaid, i. e. indiretly, and at a diſtance, 


be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and imbrace truth, you think it ſufficient to 


ſhew' the uſefulneſs of it in religion: where I ſhall obſerve, 1. That this 


uſefulneſs amounts to no more but this, that it is not impoſſible but that it 
may be uſeful. And ſuch a v/efulne/s one cannot deny to auricular confeſ- 
fion, doing of penance, going of a pilgrimage to ſome ſaint, and what not. 
Yet our church does not think fit to uſe them : Though it cannot be denied, 
but they may have ſome of your indirect, and at a diftance uſefulneſs ; that is, 
perhaps may do fome ſervice; indirectly, and by accident. 2409 

2. Force, your way applied, as it may be uſeful, fo alſo it may be uſe- 
leſs. For, 1. Where the law puniſhes diſſenters, without telling them it 
is to make them conſider, they may through ignorance and overſight ne- 
glect to do it, and fo your force proves uſeleſs. - 2. Some diflenters may 
Res confidered already, and then force imployed upon them muſt needs be 
uſeleſs; unleſs you can think it uſeful to puniſh a man to make him do that 
which he has done already. 3. God has not directed it: and therefore we 
have no reaſon to expect he ſhould make it ſucceſsful. 

3. It may be hurtful : nay it is likely to prove more hurtful than uſeful. 
1. Becauſe to puniſh men for that, which it is viſible cannot be known 
whether they have performed or no, is ſo palpable an injuſtice, that it is 
likelier to give them an averſion to the perſons, and religion that uſes it, than 
to bring them to it. 2. Becauſe the greateſt part of mankind, being not 


able to diſcern betwixt truth and falſhood, that depend upon long and many 
proofs, and remote conſequences; nor have ability enough to diſcover the 


falſe grounds, and reſiſt the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men 
verſed in controverſies; are fo much more expoſed, by the force which is 
uſed to make them hearken to the information and inſtruction of men appointed to 
it by the magiſtrate, or thoſe of his religion, to be led into falſhood and 
error, than they are likely this way to be brought to imbrace the truth that 
muſt fave them; by how much the national religions of the world are, be- 
yond compariſon, more of them falſe or erroneous, than ſuch as have God 
for their author, and truth for their ſtandard. And that ſeeking and ex- 
amining, without the ſpecial grace of God, will not ſecure even knowing 

and 
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and learned men from error; we have à famous inſtance in the two 
Reynolds, both ſcholars, and brothers, but one a proteſtant, the other a pa- 
piſt, who upon the exchange of papers between them, were both turned 
but ſo that neither of them, with all the arguments he could uſe, could bring 
his brother back to the religion which he himſelf had found reaſon to im- 
brace. Here was ability to examine and judge, beyond the ordinary rate of 
moſt men. Yet one of theſe brothers was ſo caught by the fophiſtry and 
{kill of the other, that he was brought into error, from which he could 
never again be extricated. This we muſt unavoidably conclude ; unleſs we 
can think, that wherein they differed, they were both in the right ; or that 
truth can be an argument to ſupport a falſhood ; both which-are impoſſible. 
And now, I pray, which of theſe two brothers would you have puniſhed, to 
make him bethink himſelf, and bring him back to the truth? For it is cer- 
tain ſome ill-grounded cauſe of aſſent alienated one of them from it. If you 
will examine your principles, you will find that according to your rule, the 
papiſt muſt be puniſhed in England, and the proteſtant in [taly. So that, in 
1 effect, by your rule, paſſion, humour, prejudice, luſt, impreſſions of education, 
( admiration of perſons, worldly reſpect, and the hike incompetent motives, mult al- 
t ways be ſuppoſed on that fide on which the magiſtrate is not. | 
I have taken the pains here, in a ſhort recapitulation, to give you the 
view of the »/efulneſs of force, your way applied, which you make ſuch a 
noiſe with, and lay ſo much ſtreſs on. Whereby I doubt not but it is viſible, 
that its uſefulneſs and uſeleſsneſs laid in the balance againſt each other, the 
pretended uſefulneſs is ſo far from outweighing, that it can neither incourage 
nor excuſe the uſing of puniſhments ; which are not lawful to be uſed in 
our caſe without ſtrong probability of ſucceſs. But when to its uſeleſneſs 
miſchief is added, and it is evident that more, much more, harm may be 
expected from it than good, your own argument returns upon you. For if 
it be reaſonable to uſe it, becauſe it may be ſerviceable to promote true religion, 
and the ſalvation of ſouls ; it is much more reaſonable to let it alone, if it 
may be more ſerviceable to the promoting falſhood, and the perdition of 
ſouls. And therefore you will do well hereafter not to build ſo much on the 85 
uſefulneſs of force, applied your way, your indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, 5 
which amounts but to the ſhadow and poſſibility of / %fulneſe, but with an 8 
overbalancing weight of miſchief and harm annexed to it. For upon a juſt 
eſtimate, this indirect, and at a diſtance, uſefulneſs can directly go for nothing; 5 
or rather leſs than nothing. 5 | | 5 
But ſuppoſe force, applied your way, were as uſeful for the promoting 
true religion, as I ſuppoſe I have ſhewed it to be the contrary ; it does not 
from thence follow that it is lawful and may be uſed. It may be very uſeful 
in a pariſh that has no teacher, or as bad as none, that a lay- man who 
wanted not abilities for it, for ſuch we may ſuppoſe to be, ſhould ſometimes 
preach to them the doctrine of the Goſpel, and ſtir them up to the duties 
of a good life. And yet this, which cannot be denied, may be at leaſt indi- 
rectly, and at a diſtance, ſerviceable towards the promoting true religion, and the 
ſalvation of fours, you will not, I imagine, allow, for this Mule to he 
awful: 
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lawfut:" and that, k he has not commiſſion afid authority to do it. * . 

The ſame” might be faid of the adminiſtration of the facraments, and any : 

other function of the prieftly office. This is juſt our caſe. Granting force, 

as you ſay, indirectiy, and at à diſtance, uſeful to the ſalvation of mens fouls ; 

yet it does not therefore follow that it is lawful for the magiſtrate to uſe it; 

becauſe, as the author ſays,” the magiſtrate has no commiſſion or authority | 

to do ſo. For however you have put it thus, as you have framed the au- 

thor's argument, force is utterly of no uſe for the promoting of true religion, and 

the ſalvation of ſouls ; and therefore no body can have any right to uſe any 

force or compulſion for the bringing men to the true religion; yet the author 

does not,” in thoſe pages you quote; make the latter of theſe propoſitions an 

inference barely from the former; but makes uſe of it as a truth proved by 

ſeveral arguments he had before brought to that purpoſe. For though it be 

a good argument; it is not uſeful, therefore not fit to be uſed: yet this will 

not be good logic; it is »/efu/, therefore any one has a right to uſe it. For 

if the uſefulne/s makes it lawful,” it makes it lawful in any hands that can ſo 
apply it; and fo private men may uſe it. dee ho a 

M bo can deny, ſay you, but that force indirectly, and at a diſtance, may do 

ſome ſervice towards the bringing men to embrace that truth, which otherwiſe 

they would never acquamt themſelves with. If this be good arguing in you, 

for the uſefulneſ5 of force towards the ſaving of mens ſouls; give me leave to 
argue after the ſame faſhion. f. I will ſuppoſe, which you will not deny 

me, that as there are many who take up their religion upon wrong grounds, by” 

to the indangering of their ſouls; fo there are many that N them- 

ſelves to the heat of their luſts, to the indangering of their fouls, 2. I will 

ſuppoſe, that as force applied your way is apt to make the inconſiderate con- 

ſider, ſo force applied another way is apt to make the laſcivious chaſte. The 

argument then, in your form, will ſtand thus: Whos can deny but that force, 

indirectly, and at a diſtance may, by caſtration, do ſome ſervice towards bringing 

men to embrace that chaſtity, which otherwiſe they would never acquaint them- 
ſelves with. Thus, you ſee, caſtration may, imdireftly, and at a diſtance, be 
ſerviceable towards the ſalvation of mens ſouls. But will you ſay, from ſuch 

an uſefulneſs as this, becauſe it may indirectly, and at a diſtance, conduce to 

the ſaving of any of his ſubjects ſouls, that therefore the magiſtrate has a 

right to do it, and may by force make his ſubjects eunuchs for the kingdom 
2 of heaven? It is not for the magiſtrate, or any body elſe, upon an imagi- 
P nation of its uſefulneſs, to make uſe of any other means for the ſalvation of 
| mens fouls, than what the author and finiſher of our faith hath directed. 
You may be miſtaken in what you think »/e/u/. Dives thought, and fo 
perhaps ſhould you and I too, if not better informed by the Scriptures, that 
it would be 2% to rouze and awaken men if one ſhould come to them 
from the dead. But he'was miſtaken. And we are told, that if men will 
not hearken to Moſes and the prophets, the means appointed, neither will the 
ſtrangeneſs nor terror of one coming from the dead perſuade them. If 
what we are apt to think / ful, were thence to be concluded fo, we ſhould, 
I fear, be obliged to believe the miracles pretended to by the church of 


M Rome. 
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Rome. For miracles, we know, were once /2ful-for the promoting true re- 
ligion, and the falyation of ſouls z which is more than you can ſay for your 
political puniſhments :. but yet we muſt conclude that God thinks them not 
uſeful now; unleſs we will ſay, that which without impiety cannot be ſaid, that 
the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things does not now. uſe all 
uſeful means for promoting his own honour in the. world, and the good of ſouls. 


1 think this conſequence will hold, as wel as what you draw in near the 


ſame words. | { 2 mY | 
Let us not. therefore be more wiſe than our Maker, in that ſtupendious 
and ſupernatural work of our falvation. The Scripture, that reveals it to us, 
contains all that we can know, or do, in order to it: and where that is 
ſilent, it is in us preſumption to direct. When you can ſhew any commiſ- 
ſion in Scripture, for the uſe of force to compel men to hear, any more than 
to imbrace the doctrine, of others that differ from them, we ſhall have rea- 
ſon to ſubmit to it, and the magiſtrate. have ſore ground to ſet up this new 
way of perſecution. But till then, it will be fit for us to obey that precept 
of the Goſpel, which bids us fake heed what we hear, Mark Iv, 24. So that 
hearing is not always ſo uſeful as you ſuppoſe, If it had, we ſhould never 
have had ſo direct a caution againſt it. It is not any imaginary -u/e/ulneſs, 
you can ſuppoſe, which can make that a puniſhable crime, which the ma- 
giſtrate was never authorized to meddle with. Go and teach all nations, was 
a commiſſion of our Saviour's : but there was not added to it, puniſh thoſe. 
that will not hear and confider what you ſay. No, but F they will not receive 


you, ſhake off the duſt of your feet; leave them, and apply yourſelves to ſoine 


others. And St. Paul knew no other means to make men hear, but the 
preaching of the Goſpel ; as will appear to any one who will read Romans x, 
14, etc. Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of Gd. | 

You go on, and in fayour of your beloved force you tell us that it is not 


P. 6 only uſeful but needful. And here, after having at large, in the four 


following pages, ſet out the negligence or averſion, or other hinderances that 
keep men from examining, with that application and freedom of judgment they 


ſhould, the grounds upon which they take up and perſiſt in their religion, you 


P. 10 come to conclude force neceſſary. Your words are: I men are generally 


averſe to a due confideration of things, where they are moſt concerned to uſe it ; 
if they uſually take up their religion without examiniag it as they aught, and then 
grow ſo opinionative and ſo ſtiſf in their prejudice, that neither the gentleſt ad- 
monitions, nor the moſt earneſt intreaties, ſhall ever prevail with them after- 
wards to do it; what means is there left, beſides the grace of God, to reduce 
thoſe of them that are got into a wrong way, but to lay thorns and briars in it? 
That ſince they are deaf to all perſuafions, the uneafineſs they meet with may at 
leaſt put them to a fland, and incline them to lend an ear to thoſe who. tell them 
they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right way. What 
means is there left, ſay you, but force. What to do? To reduce men, 
who are out of it, into the right way, So you tell us here. And to that, I ſay, 
there is other means beſides force; that which was appointed and made uſe of 


from the beginning, the pf&aching of the Goſpel. 
: But, 
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But, ſay you, to male them hear, to make them conſider, to make them ex- 
amine, there is no other means but puniſhment; and therefore it is neceſſary.” 

IJ anſwer. 1. What if God; for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would not : | x 
have men compelled to hear; but thought the good tidings of ſalvatioi, and | 
the propoſals of life and death, means and inducements enough to make 
them hear, and conſider, now as well as heretofore? Then your means, 
your puniſhments, are not neceflary. What if God would have men left to 
their freedom in this point, if they will hear, or if they will forbear, will 
you conſtrain them? Thus we are ſure he did with his own people : and 
this when they were in captivity, Ezek. xl, 5, 7 And it is very like were 
ill treated for being of a different religion from the national, and ſo were pu- 
niſhed as diſſenters. Yet then God expected not that thoſe puniſhments 
ſhould force them to hearken more than at other times: as appears by 
Ezek. 111, 2. And this alſo is the method of the Goſpel; We are ambaſſa- 
dors for Chriſt ; as if God did beſeech by us, we pray in Chriſt's ſtead, ſays St. 
Paul, 11 Cor. v, 20. If God had thought it neceſſary to have men puniſhed 
to make them give ear, he could have called magiſtrates to be ſpreaders and. 
miniſters of the Goſpel,” as well as poor fiſhermen, or Paul a perſecutor, 
who yet wanted not power to puniſh where puniſhment was neceſſary, as is 
evident in Ananias and Sapphira, and the inceſtuous Cormthian. — 

2. What if God, foreſeeing this force would be in the hands of men 
as paſſionate, as humourſome, as liable to prejudice and error as the reſt of 
their brethren, did not think it a proper means to bring men into the 
right way? 7 . IT b | 

3. What if there be other means? Then yours ceaſes to be neceſſary, 
upon the account that there is no means let. For you yourſelf allow, That 
the grace of God is another means. And I ſuppoſe you will not deny it to be 
both a proper and ſufficient means; and which is more, the only means; 
ſuch means as can work by itſelf, and without which all the force in the 
world can do nothing. God alone can open the ear that it may hear, and 
open the heart that it may underſtand : and this he does in his own good 
time, and to whom he is graciouſly: pleaſed ; but not according to the will 
and fancy of man, when he thinks fit, by puniſhments, to compel his bre- 
thren. If God has pronounced againſt any perſon or people, what he did 
againſt the Jews, (JJ vl, 10.) Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes; leſt they ſee with their eyes, and bear 
with their ears, and underſtand with their hearts, and convert, and be healed : 
will all the force you can uſe, be a means to make them hear and underſtand, 
and be converted ? 

But, Sir, to return to your argument; you ſee no other means left {taking 
the world as we now find it) to make men throughly and impartially examine a 
religion, which they imbraced upon ſuch inducements as ought to have no ſway 
at all in the matter, and with little or no examination of the proper grounds of 
:t. And thence you conclude the uſe of force, by the magiſtrate upon diſ- 
ſenters, neceſſary. And, I fay, I ſee no other means left ( taking the world as 
we now find it, wherein the magiſtrates never lay penalties, for matters of 

| M 2 religion, 
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religion, upon thoſe of their ownichurch, nor is it to be expected they ever 
ſhould;) to make men of the national church, any where, throughty and mmm 
partially examine a religion, which they tmbraced upon ſuch inducements, at ought 
ro have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with little or no examination 
of the proper grounds of it, And therefore, I conclude the uſe of force by 
diſſenters upon conformiſts neceſſary. I appeal to the world; whether this 
be not as juſt and natural a concluſion as yours. Though, if you will have 
my opinion, I think the more genuine conſequence is, that force, to make 
men examine matters of religion, is not neceſſary at all. But you may take 
which of theſe conſequences you pleaſe. Both of them, I am ſure, you 
cannot avoid. It is not for you and me, out of an imagination that they 
may be 2/% ful, or are neceſſary, to preſcribe means in the great and myſterious 
work of ſalvation, other than what God himſelf has directed. God has ap- 
pointed force as 0% and neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; is a way 
of arguing, becoming the ignorance and humility of poor creatures. But I 
think force uſeful or neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed ; has, methinks, 
a little too much preſumption in it. You aſk, What means elſe is there left ? 
None, ſay I, to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has directed in the 
Scriptures, wherein are contained all the means and methads of falvation, 
Faith is the gift of God. And we are not to uſe any other means to procure 
this gift to any one, but what God himſelf has preſcribed. If he has there 
appointed that any ſhould be forced to hear thoſe who tell them they. have mij- 
taken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right ;| and that they ſhould be 
puniſhed'by the magiſtrate if they did not; it will be paſt doubt, it is to be 
made uſe of. But till that can be done, it will be in vain to ſay what ofher 
means is there left. It all the means God has appointed, to make men hear 
and conſider, be exhortation in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, etc. together with 
prayer for them, and the example of meekneſs and a good life; this is all 
ought to be done, // hether they will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

By theſe means the Goſpel at firſt made itſelf to be heard through a great 
part of the world ; and in a crooked and perverſe generation, led away by 
lufts, bumours, and prejudice, as well as this you complain of, prevailed with 
men to hear and brace the truth, and take care of their own ſouls ; without 
the aſſiſtance of any ſuch force of the magiſtrate, which you now think 
needful. But whatever neglect or aver/ion there is in ſome men, impartially 
and thraughly to be inſtructed ; there will upon a due examination, I fear, 
be found no leſs a neglect and averſion in others, impartially and throughly 
to inſtru them. It is not the talking even general truths in plain and 
Clear language; much leſs a man's own fancies in ſcholaſtic or uncommon 
ways of ſpeaking, an hour or two, once a week in public; that is enough to 
inſtruct even willing hearers in the way of falvation, and the grounds of 
their religion. They are not politic diſcourſes which are the means of right 
information in the foundations of religion. For with ſuch, ſometimes venting 
antimonarchical principles, ſometimes again preaching up nothing but abſo- 
lute monarchy and paffive obedience, as the one or other have been in vogue, 
and the way to preferment, have our churches rung in their turns, fo 8 
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that reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth 
in the controverted points of religion, and to direct them in the right way 
to ſalvation, were ſcarce any where to be heard. But how many, do you 
think, by friendly and Chriſtian debates with them at their houſes,” and by 
the gentle methods of the Goſpel made uſe of in private converſation, might 
have been brought into the church; who, by railing from the pulpit, ill and 
unfriendly treatment out of it, and other neglects and miſcarriages of thoſe 
who claimed to be their teachers, have been driven from hearing them? 
Paint the defects and miſcarriages frequent on this fide, as well as you have 
done thoſe on the other, and then do you, with all the world, confider he- 
ther thoſe who you ſo handſomely declaim againſt, for being miſled by edu- 
cation, paſſion, humour, prejudice, obſtinacy, etc. do deſerve all the puniſhment. 
Perhaps it will be anſwered ; if there be ſo much toil in it, that particular 
perſons muſt be applied to, who then will be a miniſter? And what if 'a 
layman ſhould reply : if there be ſo much toil in it, that doubts' muſt be 
cleared, prejudices removed, foundations examined, etc. who then will be a 
proteſtant; the excuſe will be as good hereafter for the one as for the other. 
This new method of yours, which you fay no body can deny but that indi- 
rettly, and at a diſtance, it does ſome ſervice towards bringing men to mbrace 
thetruth ; was never yet thought on by the moſt refined perſecutors. Though 
indeed it is not altogether unlike the plea made uſe of to excuſe the late bar- 
barous uſage of the proteſtants in France, deſigned to extirpate the reformed 
religion there, from being a perſecution for religion. The French king re- 
quires all his ſubjects to come to maſs : thoſe who do not, are puniſhed with 
d a witneſs. For what? Not for their religion, ſay the pleaders for that diſ- 
cipline, but for diſobeying the king's laws. So by your rule, the diflenters, 
for thither you would, and thither you muſt come, if you mean any thing, 
muſt be puniſhed. For what? Not for their religion, fay you, not for 
following the hight of their own reaſon, not for obeying the dictates of their own 
conſciences. That you think not fit. For what they are they to be punithed ? 
To make them, ſay you, examine the religion they have imbraced, and the reli- 
gion they have rejected. So that they are puniſhed, not for having offended 
againſt a law: for there is no law of the land that requires them to examine. 
And which now is the fairer plea, pray judge. You ovght, indeed, to have 
125 the credit of this new invention. All other law- makers have conſtantly 
| taken this method; that where any thing was to be amended, the fault was 
1 farſt declared, and then penalties denounced againſt all thoſe, who, after a 
time ſet, ſhould be found guilty of it. This the common ſenſe of mankind, 
and the very reafon of laws, which are intended not for puniſhment, but 
correction, has made ſo plain, that the ſubtileſt and moſt refined law-makers 
have not gone out of this courſe, nor have the moſt ignorant and barbarous 
nations miſſed it. But you have outdone Solen and Lycurgus, Moſes and our 
Saviour, and are reſolved to be a law-maker of a way by yourſelf. It is an 
old and obſolete way, and will not ſerve your turn, to begin with warnings 
and threats of penalties to be inflited on thoſe who do not reform, but con- 
tinue to do that which you think they fail in. To allow of impunity to the 
: innocent, 
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innocent, or the opportunity-of amendment to thoſe who would avoid the 


alties, are formalities not worth your notice. You are for a ſhorter and 
3 way. Take a whole tribe, and puniſh them at all adventures; whe- 


without ſo much as telling them what it is you would have them do, but 
leaving them to find it out if they can. All theſe abſurdities are contained 
in your way of proceeding; and are impoſſible to be avoided by any one who 
will puniſh diflenters, and only diſſenters, to make them confider and weigb 


the grounds. f their religion, and impartially examine whether it be true or no, 


and upon what grounds they too it up, that ſo they may find and imbrace the 
truth that muſt ſave them. But that this new ſort of diſcipline may have all 
fair play, let us inquire firſt, who it is you would have be puniſhed. In the 


place above-cited, they are thoſe who are got into a wrong way, and are deaf 


to all-perſuafions. If theſe are the men to be puniſhed, let a law be made 
againſt them: you have my conſent ; and that is the proper courſe to have 
offenders puniſhed. For you do not, I hope, intend to ane any fault by a 
law, which you do not name in the law; nor make a law againſt any fault 
you would not have puniſhed. And now, if you are ſincere, and in earneſt, 
and are, as a fair man ſhould be, for what your words plainly fignify, and 
nothing elſe; what will ſuch a law ſerve for? Men in the wrong way are to 
be puniſhed : but who are in the wrong way is the queſtion. You have no 
more reaſon to determine it againſt one, who differs from you; than he has 
to conclude againſt you, who differ from him. No, not though you have 
the magiſtrate and the national church on your fide. For, if to differ from 
them be to be in the wrong way; you, who are in the r:ght way in England, 
will be in the wrong way in France. Every one here muſt be judge for him- 
ſelf: and your law will reach no body, till you have convinced him he is in 
the wrong way. And then there will be no. need of puniſhment to make 
him conſider ; unleſs you will affirm again, what you have denied, and have 
men puniſhed for imbracing the religion they believe to be true, when it 
differs from yours or the public. | 

Beſides being in the wrong way, thoſe who you would have puniſhed muſt 
be ſuch as are deaf to all perſuafions. But any ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you will 
hardly find, who hearken to no body, not to. thoſe of their own way. If 
you mean by deaf to all perſuaſions, all perſuaſions of a contrary party, or of 
a different church; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you may abundantly find in your own 
church, as well as elſewhere; and I preſume to them you are fo charitable, 
that you would not have them puniſhed for not lending an ear to ſeducers. 
For conſtancy in the truth, and perſeverance in the faith, is, I hope, rather 
to be incouraged, than by any penalties checked in the orthodox. And your 
church, doubtleſs, as well as all others, is orthodox to itſelf in all its tenets. If 
you mean by all perſuaſion, all your perſuaſion, or all perſuaſion of thoſe of 
your communion ; you do but beg the queſtion, and ſuppoſe you have a right 
to puniſh thoſe who differ from, and will not comply with you. 


. Your next words are, When men fly from the means of a right information, 
and will not ſo much as confider how reaſonable it is, throughly and impartially 
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to examine a religion, wwhich they imbraced upon ſuch 'inducements at ought to 
have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with little or no examination of 
the proper grounds of it; what human method can be uſed, to bring tbem to as 
like men, in an affair of fuch conſequence, and to make a wiſer and more rational 
choice, but that of laying ſuch penalties upon them, as may balance the weight 
of thoſe prejudices which inclin d them to prefer a falſe way before the true, and 


recover them to ſo much ſobriety and reflection, as ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to 


themſelves 3 whether it be really worth the while to undergo ſuch inconveniences, 
for adhering to a religion, which, for any thing they nom, may be falſe, or for 
rejecting another (if that be the caſe } which, for any thing they know, may be 


true, till they have brought it to the bar of reaſon, and given it 'a fair tryal 


there. Here you again bring in ſuch as prefer a falſe way before a true: to 


which having anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay no more, but that, fince 


our church will not allow thoſe to be in a falſe way who are out of the 


church of Rome, becauſe the church of Rome, which pretends infallibility, 


declares hers to be the only true way; certainly no one of our church, nor 
any other, which claims not infallibility, can require mn one to take the 
teſtimony of any church, as a ſufficient proof of the trut 

trine. So that true and falſe, as it commonly happens, when we ſappoſe 
them for ourſelves, or our party, in effect, fignify juſt nothing, or nothing to 


the purpoſe ; unleſs we can think that true or falſe in England, which will 


not be ſo at Rome, or Geneva : and vice verſa. As for the reſt of the de- 
ſcription, of thoſe on whom you are here /aying penalties; I beſeech you con- 
ſider whether it will not belong to any of your church, let it be what it 
will. Conſider, I fay, if there be none in your church 70ho have imbrac'd 
her religion, upon ſuch inducements as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, 
and therefore with little or no examination -of the proper grounds of it; who 
have not been inclin'd by prejudices ; who do not adhere to a religion, whith for 
any thing they know may be falſe, and who have rejected another which for any 
thing they know may be true. If you have any ſuch in your communion, and 
it will be an admirable, though I fear but a little, flock that has none ſuch 
in it, conſider well what you have done. You have prepared rods for them, 
for which I imagine they will con you no thanks. For to make any toler- 
able ſenſe of what you here propoſe, it muſt be underſtood that you would 
have men of all religions puniſhed, to make them conſider whether it be 


really worth the while to undergo ſuch inconveniences for adhering to a religion 


which for any thing they knew may be falſe. If you hope to avoid that, by what 
you have ſaid of true and 7aiſe; and pretend that the ſuppoſed preference of the 
true way in your church, ought to preſerve its members from yout puniſh- 
ment ; you manifeſtly trifle. For every church's teſtimony, that it has choſen 
the true way, mult be taken for itſelf; and then none will be liable; and your 
new invention of puniſhment is come to nothing: or elſe the differing 
churches teſtimonies mult be taken one for another; and then they will be 
all out of the true way, and your church need penalties as well as the reſt. 
So that, upon your principles, they mutt all or none be puniſhed. Chuſe 
which you pleaſe : one of them, I think, you cannot eſcape. 


What 
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P. 11 What you 2 in the next words; where inſtruction is flifly refuſed, and all 
admonitions and perſuaſions prove vain and ineffetual ; differs nothing but in 
* _ expreſſing, from deaf to all perſuaſions: and fo that is anſwered 
P. 20 In another place, you give us another deſcription of thoſe you think ought 
do be puniſhed, in theſe words; Thoſe 2who refuſe to imbrace the doctrine, and 
Submit to the ſpiritual government of the proper miniſters of religion, who by pe- 
cial defignation are appointed to exhort, admoniſh, reprove, etc. Here then, 
thoſe to be puniſhed, are /uch who refuſe to imbrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to 
the government F the proper miniſters of religion. Whereby we are as much 
fill at uncertainty, as we were before, who thoſe are who, by your ſcheme, . 
and laws ſuitable to it, are to be puniſhed. - Since every church has, as it 
thinks, its proper minifters of religion. And if you mean | thoſe that refuſe to 
zmbrace the doftrine, and ſubmit to the government of the miniſters of another 
church ; then all men will be guilty, and muſt be puniſhed ; even thoſe of 
your church, as well as others. If you mean hoſe who refuſe, etc. the mi- 
nifters of their own church; very few will incur your penalties. But if, by 
theſe proper miniſters of religion, the miniſters of ſome particular church are 
intended, why do you not name it? Why are you ſo reſerved; in a matter 
wherein, if you ſpeak not out, all the reſt that you ſay will be to no pur- 
poſe? Are men to be puniſhed for refu/ing to imbrace the doctrine, and ſubmit 
to the government, of the * miniſters of the church of Geneva? For this 
time, ſince you have declared nothing to the contrary, let me ſuppoſe you of 
that church: and then, I am ſure, that is it that you would name. For of 
whatever church you' are, if you think the miniſters of any one church 
ought to be hearkened to, and obeyed, it muſt be thoſe of your own. There. 
are perſons to be puniſhed, you ſay. This you contend for, all through your 
book ; and lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make the preſervation. and pro- 
pagation of religion, and the ſal vation of ſouls, to depend on it: and yet you 
deſcribe them by ſo general and equivocal marks ; that, unleſs it be upon 
. ſuppoſitions which no body will grant you, I dare ſay, neither you, nor any 
N | body elſe, will be able to find one guilty. - Pray find me, if you can, a man 
| whom you can judicially prove, for he that is to be puniſhed by law muſt be 
4 fairly tried, is in a wrong way, in reſpect of his faith; I mean, who is deaf to 
| all per ſugſions, who flies from all means of a right information, who refuſes to 
F imbrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government of the ſpiritual paſtors. 
8 And when you have done that, I think, I may allow you what power you 
; f pleaſe to puniſh him; without any prejudice to the Toleration the author 
; of the Letter propoſes. 
4 But why, 1 pray, all this bogling, all this looſe talking, as if you knew not 
| what you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for puniſhing ſome 
:; | body, you know not whom? I do not think fo ill of you. Let me then 
ſpeak out for you. The evidence of the argument has convinced you that 
1 men ought not to be perſecuted for their religion; that the ſeverities in uſe 
1 amongſt Chriſtians cannot be defended; that the magiſtrate has not autho- 
1 rity to compel any one to his religion. This you are forced to yield. But 1 
wou 
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kia ſome power in Mesehsgiftrendbe ads s puniſh.di 
upon a nety pretence z uin. not for having imbraced the ctrine and wo 

ſhip they believe to be true and right, but for not having well-confidered their 
on and the magiſtrate 's religion. To ſhew you that I do not ſpeak wholly 
Withouty boa; give me leave to mind you of one paſſage of yours. The 


controverꝶᷓ. » the magiſtrates: and tbem. Though theſe words be not 
intended to tell us who you would have puniſhed, yet it may be plainly in- 
ferted from them. And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, than 
all the foregoing places, where you ſeem to, and ſhould, deſcribe them. 
For they are ſuch as between. ubom and the magiſtrate there is a controverſy : 
that is, in ſhort, who differ from the magiſtrate in religion. And now in- 
deed you have given us a note by which Hheſe you would have puniſhed may 
be known. We have, with much ado, ſound out at laſt whom it is we may 
preſume you would have puniſhed. Which in other caſes is uſually not very 
difficult: becauſe there the faults to be mended eaſily deſign the perſons to be 
| 2 But n is a a methods an unlike all that ever went be» 
dre. Frein rr 
In the next place " Fig us foo for what you would have an denn 
You tell us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and wergh 
impartially, and without prejudice or paſſion, all which, for ſhortneſs- ſake, we 
will expreſs by this one word conſider, the religion one imbraces or refuſes, is a 
fault very common, and very prejudicial to true religion, and the ſalvation of 
mens ſouls. But ann and rann are very * ſay you;'te 
remedy this evil. ' 
Leet us ſee now how you apply this remedy. | Therefore, ſay you, let all 
diſſenters be puniſhed. - Why? Have no difſenters conſidered of religion ? 
Or have all conformiſts conſideredꝰ That you yourſelf will not ſay. Your 
project therefore is juſt as reaſonable, as if a lethargy growing epidemical in 
England; you ſhould propoſe to have a law made to bliſter and ſcarify and 
ſhave the heads of all who wear gowns : though it be certain that neither 
all h wear _ are lethargic, nor all who are lethargic wear gowns. '_ 
1 Vͤ Di te Damaſippe Deaeque 
Verum ob confilum donent tonſore. 
F or there could not be certainly a more learned advice, than that one man 
ſhould be pulled by the ears, becauſe another is aſleep. This, when you 
have conſidered of it again, for I find, according to your principle, all men 
have now and then need to be jogged, you will, I gueſs, be convinced is 
not like a fair phyſician, to apply a remedy to a diſeaſe ; but, like an in- 
raged enemy, to vent one's ſpleen'upon a party. Common ſenſe, as well as 
common juſtice, requires, that the remedies of laws and penalties ſhould be 
directed againſt the evil that is to be removed, wherever it be jound. And if 
the puniſhment you think ſo neceſſary, be, as you pretend, to cure the miſ- 
chief you complain of, you muſt let it purſue and fall on the guilty, and 
thoſe only, in what company ſoever they are; and not, as you here propoſe, 
and is the higheſt injuſtice, puniſh the innocent conſidering diſſenter, 8 
7 5 | | N guilty ; 


penalties to put them upon à ſerious: and impartial exammation of the P. 26 


conſcience, or the care of their fouls, being once laid ade; "intereſt of court 


vernment, and hopes of preferment, bid faireſt to all their remaining-defires. 
So that if careleſs, negligent, inconfiderate men in matters of religion, who . 
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guilty ; and, on the other fide, let the -ixconfoorrate- pailty conformilt ſeape; 
with the innocent. For one may rationally: preſume that the national 
church has fome, nay more in proportion, of thoſe who. little 'confider' or 
concern themſelves about religion, than any congregation of diſſenters. For 


leads men into that fociety, where the protection and countenance of the go- 


without being forced would not tonfider, are to be rouſed into a care of their 


ſouls, and a fearch after truth, by puniſhments/; the national religion, in 


ments; at leaſt, not to be wholly — — wy e Te * 0 
This is that which the author of the Letter, as I remember, complains 
of ; and that juſtly, vix. That the pretended cure of mens ſouls always expreſſes 
ieh, in thoſe who would have force OT _—_— of to that end, in 
very unequal methods ; ſome prrfons being to be treated with ſeverity, bb 
others guilty of the ſame. faults, are not to be ſo much as touched. Though you 
are got pretty well out of the deep mud, and renounce puniſhments directiy 
for religion; yet you ſtick ſtill in this part of the mire; whilſt you would 
Have diſſenters puniſhed to make them confider, but would not have any 
thing done to conformiſts, though never ſo negligent in this point of 

dering. The author's letter pleaſed me, becauſe it is equal to all mankind, 
is direct, and will, I think, hold every where; which I take to be a good 
mark of truth. For I ſhall always ſuſpect that neither to comport with the 
truth of religion, or the deſign of the Goſpel, which is ſuited to only ſome 
one country, or party. What is true and good in Exgland, will be true and 


P. 12 good at Rome too, in China, or Geneva. But whether your great and andy 


* 


P. 10 any thing. Sometimes it is, to incline them to lend an ear to thoſe who tell them 
they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew' them the right. Which is, to 
P. 27 lend an ear to all who differ from them in religion; as well crafty /educers, 
P. 23 as others. Whether this be for the. procuring the ſaluation of their: fouls, the 
end for which you ſay this force is to be'uſed, judge you. But this : am 
| 8 ure; 


metbod for the propagating of truth, by bringing the inconſiderate by pu- 
niſhments to conſider, would, according to your way of applying your pu- 
niſhments only to diſſenters from the national religion, be of uſe in thoſe 
countries, or any where but where you ſuppoſe the magiſtrate to be in the 


right, judge you. Pray, Sir, confider a little, whether prejudice has not 


ſome ſhare in your way of arguing. For this is your poſition; men are gene- 
rally negligent in examining the grounds of their religion. This I grant. But 
could there be a more wild and incoherent conſequence drawn from it, than 
this; z#herefore diſſenters muſt be puniſhed ? ; 
But that being laid aſide, let us now ſee to what end they muſt be puniſh- 
ed. Sometimes it is, 70 bring them to confider thoſe reaſons and arguments 
which are proper and ſufficient to convince them. Of what? That it is not eaſy 
to ſet Grantham ſteeple upon Paul's church? Whatever it be you would 
have them convinced of, you are not willing to tell us. And fo it may be 


* 
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;: whoever will lend an ear to ail who will tell t bam they urs out of the way, 
il not have much time for any other buſineſs. \ & 4 Mohan ante rw 
10 Sometimes It is, fo recover nen to fo much: ſobriety and reflettion,” us ſeriouſly 
to ut the queſtion to tbemſeluet, nohether it be really worth their while to under go 
faobcrudanuentnces, for adhering to à religion which, for any thing they know 
nay ht: falſe zran for. rejecting another ff that be the caſe) which, for ougbi 
taey\fnow;' may be true, till e. brought it to the bar of redſon, und given 
*ww fair trial there. Which, in ſhort, amounts to thus much, vis. to male 
| thein examine whether tbeir religion be true, and ſo worth the holding, under 
ehoſe:pendities that are anneued to it. Diſſenters are indebted to you Tor your 
great care of their ſouls.” But what, I beſeech you, ſhall become of thoſe 
of the national church, every where, which make far the greater part of 
mankind; who have no ſuch puniſhments to make them confider ; WhO have 
not this only remedy provided for them; but are left in that deplorable con- 
dition you mention, of being ,uffer d quietly, and without moleſtation, to take no P. 27 
care at all of their \ſouls, or in doing of" it to follow their own prejudices, 'hu= 
mours, or fome crafty jeducers ? Need not thoſe of the national church, as well 
as others; bring tbeir religion to the bar f reaſon, and give it a fair trial 
there! And if they need to do ſo, as they mult, if all national religions can- 
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not be ſuppoſed true, they will always need that which, you ſay, is the on- P. 12 


means to make them do ſo; So that if you are ſure, as you tell us, that herr 
i need of your metbad; I am ſure there is as much need of it in national 
churches, as any other. And ſo, for ought I can ſee, you muſt either pu- 
niſh them, or let others alone; unleſs you think it reaſonable that the far 
greater part of mankind ſhould conſtantly be without that ſovereign and only 
remedy, which they ſtand in need of equally with other people.. 
Sometimes the end for which men muſt be puniſhed is, 7 diſpoſe them to P. 13 
ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair bearing to the reaſons are offer d for the 
inligluning their minds, and diſcovering the truth to them. If their own 
words may be taken for it, there are as few difſenters as conformiſts, in any 
country, who will not profeſs they have done, and do this. And if their own 
words may not be taken; who, I pray muſt be judge? You and your magiſ- 
trates ? If ſo, then it is plain you paniſh them not to dr/þoje them to ſubmit to 
inllruction, but to your mftruttion ; not to diſpoſe them to give a fair hearing to 
reaſons oer d for the mlightning their minds, but to give an obedient hearing 
to your reaſons. If you mean this; it had been fairer and ſhorter to have 
ſpoken out plainly, than thus in fair words, of indefinite ſignification, to ſay 
that which amounts to nothing. For what ſenſe is it, to puniſh a man 70 
diſpoſe bim to ſubmit to inſtruction, and give a fair hearing to reaſons offer d for 
the imnlightning hit mind, and diſtovering truth to him, who goes two or three 
times a week ſeveral miles on purpoſe to do it, and that with the hazard of 
His liberty or purſe? Unleſs you mean your inſtructians, your reaſons, your 
truth : which brings us but back to what you have diſclaimed, plain perſe- 
cution for differing in religion. N65 10 orfw I! | 
Sometimes this is to be done, + cha ao with men to weigh matters of reli 
gion carefully, and impartially. Di 3 8 and puniſnment put into _ P. 14 
| N 2 ſcale, 
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: ſcale, with impunity! and hopes of preſorment put into the othery is us ſurt 4 
way to make a man N N it would be for a prince to bribe 
| - ; 7 and threaten; a judge to make im judge uprightly. ty ee eee | 
P. 0 Sometimes it is, ro make men bethink themſelves, and put it out of the power 

of any fookſh humour, or-unreaſonable prejudice, to alienate them from truth amd 
their own happineſs.” Add but this, 0 put it out 'of the powervof any humour 
or prejudice of their own, or other mens; and I grant the end is good; if 
you can find the means to procure it. But why it ſhould not be put out᷑ of 
the power of other mens humour or prejudice, as well as their own, wants, 
and will always want, a reaſon to prove. Would it not, I beſeech you, to 
an indifferent by-ſtander, appear humour of prejudice, or ſomething as bad; 
to ſee men, who profeſs a religion revealed from heaven, and which they 
- own contains all in it neceſſary to ſalvation, exclude men from their com- 
munion, and perſecute them with the penalties of the civil law, for not 
Joining in the uſe of ceremonies which are no where to be found in that 
revealed religion? Would it not appear humour or prejudice, or ſome ſuch 
thing, to a ſober impartial Heathen ; to ſee Chriſtians exclude and perſecute 
one of the ſame faith, for things which they themſelves confeſs to be indif- 
P. 6, 7, 8, ferent, and not worth the contending for? Prejudice, bumour, paſſion, 'tufts, 
9,10 impreſſions of education, reverence and admiration of perſons, worldly refpetts, 
lobe of their own choice, and the like, to which you juſtly impute many mens 
taking up, and perſiſting in their religion, are indeed good words; and fo, 
on the other fide; are theſe following; frutb, tbe right way, inligbining 
rraſon, ſound judgment; but they ſignify nothing at all to your purpoſe, till 
you can evidently and unqueſtionably ſhew the world that the latter, viz. 
truth and the right way, etc. are always, and in all countries; to be found 
only in the national church; and the former, viz. paſſion and prejudice, etc. 
only amongſt the diſſenters. - But to goon: kD 
P.22 Sometimes it is, 70 bring men to take ſuch care as they ought of their ſalua- 
tion. What care is ſuch as men ought to take, whillt they are out of your 
church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour to explain your- 
ſelf, in the following words; that they may not blindly leave it to the choice 
neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their own luſts and paſſions, to preſcribe to 
them what faith or what worſhip they ſhall embrace. You do well to make 
uſe of puniſhment to ſhut paſian out of the choice: becauſe you know: fear 
of ſuffering is no pafion. But let that paſs. You would have men puniſhed, 
to bring them to take ſuch care of their ſalvation, that they may not blindly leave 
it to the choice of any other perſon ta preſcribe to them. Are you ſincere? Are 
you 1n earneſt ? Tell me then truly : did the magiſtrate or national church, 
any where, or yours in particular, ever puniſh any man, to bring him to have 
this care which, you fay, he ought to take of his ſaluation? Did you ever 
puniſh any man, that he might not 4hkndly leave it to the choice of his pariſh- 
prieſt, or biſhop, or the convocation, what faith or worſhip he ſhould imbrace? 
It will be ſuſpected care of a party, or any thing elſe rather than cars 
of the ſalvation of mens ſouls; if, having found out fo u/efut, ſo neceſſary a 
P. 12 remedy, tbe only method there is room left for, you will apply it but 1 
an 


=y 
7 
5 
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ke enemies. But your remedy is like the Helleboraſler, that 


A (8E 


and make trial eit only ni 3 IKkin 

Thie will, vnavoidably, give one reaſon to imagine, :yourdo not think ſo 

well of your remedy as you pretend, who are ſo ſparing of it to yaur friends; 
hut are very free of it to ſtrangers, ho in other things are uſed very much 


in the 

woman's garden for the cure of worms in her Ce kbonrterefldren for 
truly ĩt wrought too roughly, to give it to any of her o.ỹn. Methinks 
your charity, in your preſent: Perſecution, is much what as prudent, as 
juſtifiable, as that good woman's. I hope I have done you no injury, that 
I here ſuppoſe you of the church of England. If I have, I beg your pardon. 
It is no offence of . malice, 1 aſſure n for 1 ns: no worſe of you, 
than I confeſs of. myſelf... 7 4 — #32 06 2477 nun i 013 


Sometimes this puniſhment that you contedid for, is to bring men tore P. 22 


N to en and found judgment. 4 din 
1 K. . Tertius & coelo . Cal n ttt rot 
This i is ; reformation. indeed. If you can help us to it, — 4a. 
Qatues to be erected to you, as to the reſtorer of decayed religion. But if 
all men have not reaſon; and ſound judgment, will: puniſhment! put it: into 
them? Beſides, concerning this matter, mankind is ſo divided, that he a 
according to regſon and found judgment at Augsburg, who would be judged t to 
do the quite contrary at Edinburgh. Will puniſhment make men know 
what is reaſon and ſound judgment? If it will not, it is impoſſible it ſhould 
make them act according to it. Reaſon and ſound judgment are the elixir it- 
ſelf, the univerſal remedy : and you may as reaſonably puniſh men to bring 
them to have the Philoſopher's ſtone, as to Ving r en 
agen and found judgment. 


.- Sometimes it is, To put men upon. a en ani impartial examination of the P. 26 


controverſy between the magiſtrate and them, which is the way for them to come 


76 the knowleage of the truth. But what if the truth be on neither ſide, as I 


am apt to imagine you will think it is not, where neither the magiſtrate 
nor the difſenter-is either of them of your church; how will the examining 
the controverſy between the magiſtrate and him be the way to come to the knaw- 
ledge of the truth? Suppoſe the controverſy between a Lutheran and a Pa- 
piſt; or, if you pleaſe, between a Preſbyterian magiſtrate: and a Quaker 
ſubject. Will the examining. the controverſy between the magiſtrate and the 
afjenting ſubject, in this caſe, bring him to the knowledge of the truth? If 
you fay.yes, then you grant one of theſe to have the truth on his ſide. 
For the examining the controverſy between a Preſbyterian and a Quaker, 
leaves the controverſy either of them has with the church of England, or 
any other church, untouched. And ſo one, at leaſt, of thoſe being already 
come to the knowledge of the truth, ought not to be put under your diſcipline of 
puniſhment ; which is only to bring. him to the truth. If you ſay no, and 


that the examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate and the diſſenter, in 
this caſe, will not bring bim to the knowledge of the truth ; you confeſs your 


rule to be falſe, and your method to no purpoſe. 8 
| Q 
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To conclude: your ſyſtem is, in ſhorty: tien You would have all mem 
laying aſide prejudices; lumour, paſſian, etc. exarnitze the grounds of, #bein nei 
gion, and feerch' for the truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wiſhed. 
The means that you propoſe to make men do this, is that diſſenters ſnould 
be puniſhed to make them do ſo. It is as if you had ſaid: Men generally 
arte guilty of a fault; therefore let one ſect, who have the ill luck to be of 
an opinion different from the magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This at firſt fight 
ſhocks any who has the leaſt ſpark of ſenſe, reaſon, or juſtice... But having 
ſpoken of this already, and concluding that upon ſecond thoughts, you 
yourſelf will be aſhamed of it; let us conſider it put ſo as to be confiftent 
with common ſenſe, and with all the advantage it can bear; and then let 

| us ſee what you can make of it. Men are negligent in 8 — 
- © Fhey: imbrace, refuſe, ar in; therefore it it fit they ſhould be punifhed to 
— them do 2 f — indeed (tr — — defiance 
to common ſenſe, be drawn from it. This is the uſe, the only uſe, which 
you think. puniſhment can mdirettly, and at à diftance, have, in matters of 
religion. You would have men by puniſhments driven to examine. What? 
_ Religion... To what end? To bring them to the knowledge of the:truth.\ But 
LIanſwer. 1. Every one has not the ability to do this. rel. ie) 
2. Every one has not the opportunity to do it. aergüss 
Would you have every poor Proteſtant, for example, in the Palatmate, 
examine throughty whether the Pope be infallible, or head of the church; 
whether there be a purgatory; whether ſaints are to be prayed to, or the 
dead prayed for; whether the ſcripture be the only rule of faith; whether 
there: be no ſalvation out of the church; and whether there be no church 
without biſhops ; and an hundred other queſtions in controverſy between 
the Papiſts and thoſe Proteſtants ; and when he had maſtered theſe; go on 


to fortify himſelf: againſt the opinions and objections of other churches he 
differs: >} This; which is no ſmall taſk, muſt be done; before a man 


can have: brought bis religion to the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial 
there. And if you will puniſh men till this be done; the countryman muſt 
leave off plowing and ſowing, and betake himſelf to the ſtudy of Greek and 
Latin; and the artiſan muſt ſell his tools, to buy fathers and ſchoolmen, 
and leave his family to ſtarve. If ſomething leſs than this will ſatisfy you, 
pray tell me what is enough. Have they conſidered and examined enough, 

if they are ſatisfied themſelves where the truth lies? If this be the limits of 

their examination, you will find few to puniſh ; unleſs you will punifh 
them to make them do what they have done already. For, however he 

came by his religion, there is ſcarce any one to be found who does not. own 
himſelf ſatisfied that he is in the right. Or elſe, muſt they be puniſhed to 

make them  confider and examine till they imbrace that which you chooſe 

for truth ? If this be ſo, what do you but in effect chooſe for them, when 

P. 22 yet you would have men puniſhed, to bring tbem to ſuch a: care of their ſouls, 

tbat no other perſon might chooſe. for | them? If it be truth in general you 

would have them by puniſhments driven to. ſeek ; that is to offer R * 

<1 Wolle Hl voy Skuboed 4 olds:uont virial . - diſpute, 
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| Utd: andehss rele of difeighine?0iPor to pan any 05610! Adds Mach 
E till he find truth, without a judge of truth, ie t puniſh for you kn, 
not what; and is all one“ as if you ſhould | whip a ſcholar to male Him find 
butt the ſtijuare root of a number you do not know. wonder! not therefore 
thut you could not reſolve with yourſelf what degree of ſeverity you'would 


have uſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not fpeak out directly 
whom you would have puniſhed, and are far from being to what end 
they ſhould be under penaltieee . 9 1 


Conſonant to this uncertainty, of whom, or what to be puniſhed; you 
717 


cere P. 12 
n 


tell us, that there it ns queſtion of the fucceſs of tbit method. "Force 
tai db, 1 to ibe defignt of #t7 t. 
What, I pray, is the gn of if ? I challenge you, or any man livi 
of what you have faid in your book, to tell me directly what it is. | 
other puniſhments that ever I heard of yet, till now that you have taught the 
world a new method, the defign of them has been to cure the crime they are 
denounced againſt; and fo I think it oaght to be here. What T'befeech you 
is the crime here? Diſſenting? That you ſay not, any where, is a fault. 
Beſides you tell us, that the magiſtrate” bath not authority” #9 cumpel any one P. 21 
to his religion: and that you do not require that' men ſhould have nv rulł but the P. 25 
religion of the country. And the power you aſeribe tothe magiſtrate is given bim P. 26 
t bring men, not to his own, but to the true religion. If diſſenting be not 
the fault; is it that a man does not examine his on religion, and the 
grounds of it? Is that the crime your puniſhments are deſigned to cute? 
Neither that dare you ſay; leſt you diſpleaſe more than you ſatisfy with 
your new diſcipline. And then again, as I ſaid before, you muſt tell us 
how far you would have them examine, before you punifh them for not 
doing it. And J imagine, if that were all we required of you, it would be 
long enough before you would trouble us with a law, that ſhould preſcribe 
to every one how far he was to examine matters of religion; wherein if he 
failed and came ſhort, he was to be puniſhed ; if he performed, and went in 
his examination to the bounds ſet by the law, he was acquitted and free. 
Sir, when you. conſider it again, you will perhaps think this a caſe reſerved 
to the great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open. For I 
imagine it is beyond the power or judgment of man, in that variety of cir- 
cumſtances, in reſpe& of parts, tempers, opportunities, helps, ere. men are 
in, in this world, to determine what is every one's duty in this great buſineſs 
of ſearch, enquiry, examination, or to know when any one has dene it. That 
which makes me believe you will be of this mind, is, that where you un- 
dertake for the ſucceſs of this method, if rightly uſed, it is with a limitation, 
upon ſuch as are not altogether mcurable. So that when your remedy is pre-“ P. 12 
pared according to art, which art is yet unknown, and rightly applied, and 
given in a due doſe, all which are ſecrets, it will then infallibly cure. 
Whom? All that are not incurable by it. And ſo wilt a pippin poflet, 
eating'fiſh in Lent, or a Preſbyterian lecture, certainly cure all that are not 
incurable by them. For I am ſure you do not mean it will cure all, but 
thoſe who are abſolutely incurable; becauſe you yourſelf allow one —_— 
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P. 10 are, what means. is. there aft ¶ except: the grace q God to reduce'them,nbut"td 
lay. thorns. and briars-in_their-way.. And here alſo, in the place we were 
p. 12 conſidering. you tell us, the incurable are ta be ift to God. Mhereby if 
you mean they are to be left to thoſe means he has ordained for mens con- 
verſion and ſalvation, yours muſt never be made uſe of: for he indeed hu 
—— I do not find any where that he has commanded they ſhould be com- 
pelled or beaten to it. Satt en t nber $0 none 237,07 STERN OUT” 
I h!here is a third thing that you are as tender and . reſerved in, as-either 
naming the criminals to be puniſhed, or poſitively telling us the end for 
vrhich they ſhould be puniſhed: and that is with what ſort of penalties, 
what degree of puniſhment they ſhould be forced. Vou are indeed ſo gra- 
cious to them, = you renounce: the ſeverities and penalties: hitherto made 
p. 24 uſe of. Lou tell us, they ſhould be but moderate -penaitres. - But if we atk 
you what are moderate penalties, you confeſs you cannot tell us. So that hy 
P. 15 moderate; here, you yet mean nothing. You tell us, the outward farce lo be 
apply d ſhould, be duly temper d. But what that due temper is, you do not, or 
cannot ſay; and ſo in effect, it ſigniſies juſt nothing. Vet if in this you are 
not plain and direct, all the reſt of your deſign will ſignify nothing. For it 
being to have ſome men, and to ſome end, puniſhed; yet if it eannot be 
found what puniſhment is to be uſed, it is, notwithſtanding all you have ſaid, 
P. 12 utterly uſeleſs. Tou tell us modeſtly, that to determine preciſely the juſtimeaſure 
H the. puniſhment, wall require ſome confideration. If the faults were preciſelyß 
determined, and could be proved, it would require no more conſideration to 
determine the meaſure of the puniſhment, in this, than it would in any other 
caſe, where thoſe: were known. But where the fault is undefined, and the 
guilt not to be proved, as I ſuppoſe it will be found in this preſent buſineſs 
of examining, it will without doubt require con/ideration to proportion the 
force to the deſign. Juſt ſo much conſideration as it will require to fit a coat 
to the moon, or proportion a ſhoe to the feet of thoſe Who inhabit her. For 
to proportion a puniſhment to a fault that you do not name, and ſo we in 
charity ought to think you do not yet know, and a fault that when you 
have named it, will be impoſſible to be proved who are or are not guilty 
of it; will I ſuppoſe require as much conſideration, as to fit a ſhoe to feet 
whole ſize and ſhape are not known. | 261471; Wiz 
However, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your puniſhments; 
which when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as good as none; 
P. 14 they being impoſſible to be any rule in the caſe. The firſt is, % much furce, 
or ſuch penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with men of common diſore 
tian, and not deſperately perverſe and-obſtinate, ta weigh matters of religion 
carefully. and impartially, and without which ordinarily they will not do this: 
Where at ito heablards: 4 og at hoe ans mecde b. a 
1. That who are theſe, men of common diſcretion, is as hard to know, as to 
know what is a fit degree of puniſhment in the caſe; and ſo you do but re- 
gulate one uncertainty by another. Some men will be apt to think, that he 
who 


» 
__ 
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— wergh „which are of infinite concernment to 
him, without punichment, cannot in reaſon be thought a man of common ab. 


their families, are nat able to read a page in an ordinary author, or 
and give an account what it means, when read to them. 


of conſequences. What penalties ſhall be ſufficient to prevail with ſuch, who 


kind, to examine and weigh matters of religion carefully. and impartially? The 
law allows all to have common diſcretion, for whom it has not provided guar- 
dians or Bedlam. So that, in effect, your men of common diſcretion are all 
men, not judged ideots or madmen: and penalties ſufficient to prevail with men 
of common diſcretiun, are penalties ſufficient to prevail with all men, but ideots 
and madmen. Which what a meaſure yo is to roars re by, let | 
men. of common diſcretion judge. 


2. You may be pleaſed to — chat all men of the fame * of . 


—— are not apt to be moved by the ſame degree of penalties. Some 
are of a more yielding, ſome of a more ſtiff temper ; and what is ſufficient to 


— on one, is not half enough to move the other; though both men of 
common diſcretion. So that common diſcretion will be here of no uſe to deter- 
mine the meaſure of puniſhment : eſpecially when in the ſame clauſe you 
except men de/perately perverſe and obſtinate, who are as hard to be known, 
as what you ſeek : viz. the juſt proportions of puniſhments neceſſary 0 pre- 


vail with men to. c „examine, and weigh matters of religion; wherein, if 


a man tells you he has confider'd, he has wergh'd, he has examin'd, and fo goes. 


on in his former courſe, it is impoſſible for you ever to know whether he 


has done his duty, or whether he be e perverſe and obſtinate. So that 


this exception ſignifies juſt nothing. 

There are many things in your uſe of force and penalties, different from 
any I ever met with elſewhere. One of them, this clauſe of yours, concern- 
ing the: meaſure of puniſhments, now under conſideration, offers me: 
wherein you proportion your. puniſhments only to the yielding and corri- 
gible, not to the perverſe and obſtinate ; contrary to the common diſcretion 
which has hitherto made laws in other caſes; which levels the puniſhments 
againſt refractory offenders, and never ſpares them becauſe they are obſti- 
nate. This however I will not blame, as an overſight in you. Your new 
method, which aims at ſuch impracticable and inconſiſtent things as laws 
cannot bear, nor penalties be uſeful to, forced you to it. The uſeleſneſs, ab- 
ſurdity, and unreaſonableneſs of great ſever:tzes, you had acknowledged in the 


foregoing paragraphs. Difſenters you would have brought 7 confider by mo- p. 13, 14 


derate penalties. They lie under them ; but whether they have confidered 


or no, for that you cannot tell, they Rill continue diſſenters. What is to 
be done now? Why, the incurable are to be left to Gad, as you tell us, p. 12. 


Your puniſhments were not meant . #o prevail on the 45 N perverſe and 
O obſtinate, 


os ray ng of common diſcretion enough to manage the ordinary 


2 of common dj ;cretion in their callings, are not able to judge when 
an argument is coneluſive or no; much leſs to trace it through a long train 


upon examination, I fear, will not be found to make the leaſt part of man- 


- 
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od/tinate,; as you tell us here. rr e eee eee e 
ments are however juſtißed- t SET 263 T Ming 
- You have given us in — fomething like another baundary to 
your maderate penalties : but. when examined, it proves juſt like the reſt, 
trifling only, in good words, ſo put together as to have no direct meaning; 
8 = very much in uſe amongſt ſome. — ue na: — 
26 theſe 31 /ucb penalties as may not tempt perſons w any concern | for 
eternal ſalvation, {and thoje who babe none, ought not to be confidered} tu rr 
nounce à religion which they believe to be true, or profeſs one which they du not 
believe to be ſo. If by any concern, you mean a true concern for their \eternal 
 fahoation, by this rule you may make your puniſhments as great as you pleaſe; 
and all the ſeverities you have difclaimed may be brought in play again: for 
none of thoſe will be able to make a man, 0% it truly concern d or bis etur- 
nal. ſalvatian, renounce a rehgion be believes to be true, or 'profeſs one be dor 
not believe ta he fo. If by thoſe wha have any concern, you mean ſuch who 
have ſome faint wiſhes for happineſs hereafter, and would be glad to have 
things go well with them in the other world, but will venture. nothing in 
this world for it; theſe the moderateſt puniſhments you can imagine, will 
make change their religion. If by any concern, you mean whatever may be 
between theſe two; the degrees are ſo infinite, that to proportion your — 
niſhments by that, is to have no meaſure of them at all. 
One thing I cannot but take notice of in this paſſage, before I leave i it: 
and that is, that you ſay here, tb who have no concern for their ſaluation, 
deſerve not to be confidered. In other parts of your letter you pretend to have 
compaſſion on the careleſs, and provide remedies for them: but here, of a 
ſudden, your charity fails you ; and you give them up to eternal perdition, 
without the leaſt regard, the leaſt pity, and ſay they deſerve not ta be con- 
dered. Our Saviour's rule was, the fick, and not the whole, need a phyſician, 
Your rule.here is, thoſe that are careleſs, are not to be confidered, but are to 
be left to themſelves. This would ſeem ſtrange, if one did not obſerve what 
drew you to it. You perceived that if the magiſtrate was to uſe no puniſh- 
ments but ſuch as would make no body change their religion, he was to uſe 
none at all: for the careleſs would be brought to the national church, with 
any ſlight puniſhments ; and when they are once there, you are, it ſeems, 
fatished, and look no farther after them. So that by your own meaſures, 
if the careleſs, and thoſe who have no concern for their eternal ſalvation, are to 
be regarded and taken care of; if the ſalvation of their ſouls is to be pro- 
moted, there is to be no puniſhment uſed at all: and therefore you leave 
them out as not to be confidered. 
There remains yet one thing to be inquired into, concerning the 8 
of the puniſhments, and that is the length of their duration. Moderate pu- 
niſhments that are continued, that men find no end of, know no way out of, 
1. | fit heavy, and become immoderately uneaſy. Diſſenters you would have 
Us puniſhed, to make them conſider. Your penalties have had the effect on them 
"F __ intended ; they have made — and they have done their w- 
| mo 
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midſt:ia confidering.! What now muff” bs: dons with them?) They rhult be 
puniſhed on; for they are ſtill diſſenters. If it were juſt, if you had reaſon 


at firſt to puniſti a diſſenter, to make him conſder, when you did not know 


but: that he had renH red already; it is as juſt, and you have as much fenſon 


deſigned for; when he has confidered, but yet remains a diſſenter. For T 


may juſtly ſuppoſe, and you muſt grant, that a man may remain a diſſenter, 
after all the conſideration: your moderate 1 can bring him to; When 


we ſee greater puniſhments, even thoſe erities you diſo vn, as too great, 
are not able to make men confider fo far as to be convinced, and brought over 
ieren e are; Willy bor anther 
If your puniſhments may not be inflited on men, to make them confadey, 
who 2 have conſidered already for ought you know; then diſ- 
ſenters are never to be once puniſhed, no more than any other ſort of men. 


If diſſenters are to be puniſhed, to make them confider, whether they have 


conſidered or no; then their puniſhments, though they do cwonfider, muſt 
never ceaſe, as long as they are diſſenters; which whether it be to puniſh 
them only to bring them to conſider, let all men judge. This I am ſure; 
puniſhments, in your method, muſt either never begin upon diſſenters, ot 
never ceaſe. And ſo pretend moderation as you pleaſe, the puniſhments 
which your method requires, muſt be either very immoderate, or none 
e I 2 fi F Su, ar me 


And now, you having yielded to our author; and that upon very good 


reaſons which yow yourſelf urge, and which I ſhall' ſet down in your own 


to puniſh him on, even when he has c $202 what-your puniſhnients were 


* 


„ 


words, that to proſecute men with fire and ſword, or to deprive them of their P. 13, 14 


eftates, to main them with corporal puniſhments, to ſtarve and torture them in 
noiſom priſons,” and in the end even to take away their lives, to make them Chri- 


ftians, is but an ill way of expreſſing mens defire of the ſalvation of thoſe whont 
they treat in this manner. And that it will be very difficult to perſuade men of 


ſenſe; that he ubo with dry eyes and ſati faction of mind can deliver his brother 


to the executioner, to be burnt alive, does ſincerely and heartily concern himſelf 


to ſave that brotber from" the flames of hell in the world to come. And that 
theſe methods are ſo very improper, in reſbect to the defign of them, that they 
ufually produce the quite contrary effect. For whereas all the uſe which force 
can have for the advancing true religion, and the ſalvation of fouls, is {as has 
already been ſhewed)) by diſpoſing men to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair 


hearing to the reaſons' which are offered, for the inlightning their minds, and 


#iſcovering the truth to them ; theſe cruelties have the misfortune to be commonly 
look'd upon as fo juſt a' prejudice agamſt any religion that uſes them, as makes it 
needleſs to look any farther into it; and to tempt men to reject it, as both falſe 
amd deteſtable, without ever vouchſafing to confider the rational grounds and mo- 
tives of it. This effect they ſeldom fail to work upon the ſufferers of them ; and 
as to the ſpectators, if they be not before-hand well inſtructed in thoſe grounds 


and motives, they will be much — — likewiſe, not only to entertain the ſame 
tha / to judge much more favourably of that of 
> | 


opmion of ſuch a religion, but wi 


O the 
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the fufferers; who they will be apt io think, would: nef expoſe 
extremities, : which they might avoid by compliance, 4 
ſatisfied of the juſtice f tbeir cauſe. Andi upon theſe reaſons you conelude, 
that hehe ſeverities are utterly unapt and mmproper fur tbe bringing men to im- 


to ſucb 


p. 21 brace that truth which muſt ſave them- Again, you having acknowledged, that 


the authority of the magyſtrate; is not an authority to tompel any one to hig reli- 

P. 24 gion. And again, that the-rigor\of laws, and farce of penaltres are nat capable 

P. 2540 convince and change mens minds, And yet farther, that you de not (require 
that men ſhould. have no rule, but the religion gf the court; ar that they fhowld 


be put under a neceſſity to quit the light of their:own regſon, and oppoſe, the die- 


tates of their own conſciences, and blindly reſign up themſeboes ta the will of their 
governors ; but that the power you aſcribe to the magiſtrate, is giuen him to bring 
men not to his om, but to the true religian. Now you having, I ſay, granted 
this, whereby you directly condemn and aboliſh all laws that have been 
made here, or any where elſe, that ever I heard of, to compel men to con- 
formity; I think the author, and whoſoever elſe are moſt: for liberty of 
conſcience, might be content with the toleration you allow; by condemning 
the laws about religion, now in force; and reſt ſatisfied, until you had made 


and ee 1. Who are to be nne 


4 2. For What. aun 115 fr AN e's 
461 3. With what puniſhments. "abit for 9 in * 
ange How long, "3: 3 : | 

tg. What advantage to true religion it monks be, if 'magiſtoate 


©... | every where did ſo puniſh. 5 
6. Andilaſtly, whence the anti had nds an ſo. 
When you 7 Boi done this plainly and intelligibly, without keeping in the 


uncertainty of general - expreſſions, and without ſuppoſing all along your 
church in: the right, and your religion the true; which can no more be al- 
lowed to you in this caſe, whatever your church or religion be, than it can 


be to a Papiſt or a Lutheran, a Preſbyterian, or an Anabaptiſt, nay no more 
to you, than it can be allowed to a Jew or a Mohammedan; when, J fay, 
you have by ſettling theſe points, framed the parts of your new engine, ſet 
it together, and ſhewed that it will work, without doing more harm than 
good in the world; I think then men may be content to ſubmit to it. But 
unagining this, and an engine to ſhew the perpetual motion, will be found 
out together; I think toleration in a very good ſtate, notwithſtanding your 
anſwer ; wherein you having ſaid fo much for it, and for ought I ſee, no- 
thing againſt it; unleſs an impracticable chimera be, in yo opinion, ſome- 
thing mightily to be apprehended. 

We have now ſeen and examined the main of your 0 and nden 
I think I might here end, without going any farther. But, that vou may not 
think yourſelf, or any of your arguments neglected, I will go over the re- 
mainder, and give you my thoughts on every thing I ſhall meet with in it, 


that ſeems to need any anſwer. In one 0 you argue againſt the author 
: thus: 


8 | 


your new method conſiſtent and practicable, N u _ _ 1 
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thus : then tb author's fourth propofrion, as you call it vis. That force is 


of no uſe for promoting true religion and the ſalvation of ſouls, 4c nor true P. 15. 
fur penbupi ly this time it appears it is not j tben the laſt prupgſition, which'is 
built upon it, muſt fall with eit: which laſt propoſition is this, viz. har no 
body can have any right to uſe any outward" force or cumpulſion to bring men to 
the trus religion, and ſo to ſalvation. If this propoſition were built, as you 
aHedpe, upon that which you call his fourth, then indeed if the fourth fell, 
this built upon it would fall with it. But that not being the ãuthor's propo- 
ſition, as I have ſhewed, nor this built wholly on it, but on other reaſons, 

as I have already proved, and any one may ſee in ſeveral parts of his letter, 


7 


particularly p. 36, 37, what you alledge falls of itſe lil. 
The buſineſs of the next paragraph is to prove, That if force be uſeful, 
then ſomelody muſt certainly have a right to uſe it. The firſt argument you 
go about to prove it by, is this, That 2% ulngſt it at, good an argument io 


. prove there is ſomewhere a rigbt to uſe it, as uſeleſneſs is to prove no body har 
ſuch a rigbt. If you conſider the things of whoſe uſefulneſs or uſeleſneſs we 


are ſpeaking, you will perhaps be of another mind. It is puniſhment, or 
force uſed in puniſhing. Now all puniſhment is ſome evil, ſome incon- 
venience, ſome ſuffering; by taking away or abridging ſome good thing, 
which he who is puniſhed has otherwiſe a right to. Now to juſtify the 
bringing any ſuch evil upon any man, two things are requiſite. Firſt, 
That he who does it has commiſſion and power ſo to do. Secondly, That 
it be directly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater good. Whatever puniſh- 
ment one man uſes to another, without theſe two conditions, whatever he 
may pretend, proves an injury and injuſtice, and ſo of right ought to have 
been let alone. And therefore, though uſefulneſs,” which is one of the 
conditions that makes | puniſhments juſt, - when it is away, may hinder 
puniſhments: from being lawful in any body's hands; yet uſefulneſs, when 
preſent, being but one of thoſe conditions, cannot give the other, which is 
a commiſſion to puniſh ; without which alſo puniſhment is unlawful. 


From whence it follows, That though uſeleſs puniſhment be unlawful from 


any hand; yet uſeful puniſhment from every hand is not lawful. A man 
may have the ſtone, and it may be uſeful, more than indirectiy, and at a 
diftance uſeful, to him to be cut; but yet this uſefulneſs will not juſtify the 
moſt ſkilful furgeen in the world, by force to make him endure the pain 
and hazard of cutting; becauſe he has no commiſſion, no right, without 
the patient's own conſent to do ſo. Nor is it a good argument, cutting will 
be uſeful to him; therefore there is a right ſomewhere to cut him, whether 
he will or no. Much leſs will there be an argument for any right, if there 
be only a poſlibility that it may prove uſeful indirectij and by accident. 
Vour other argument is this; I force or | puniſhment be of neceſſary uſe, 
then it muſt be acknowledged, that there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it ; unleſs 
we' will ſay {what without impiety cannot be ſaid that the wiſe and benign 
Diſpeſer and Governour of all things has not furniſhed mankind with competent 
means for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of ſouls. 
If your way of arguing be true; it is demonſtration, that force is not of 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary uſe. For I argue thus, in your form. We muſt ackn TE 
force not to de of neceſſary uſe; unleſs: we will ſay (what without ' inpiaſy 
cannot be ſaid ] that the wiſe . ee x of all things did me, for. 
above three hundred years after Chriſt; furniſh his church wth: comperent 
mans for promoting bit own honour in the world, and the good of ſoulr. Iti is 
for you to conſider whether theſe: arguments be concluſive or no. This L. 
am ſure; the one is as concluſive as the other. But if your ſuppoſed J. 
neſs places a right ſomewhere to uſe it, pray tell me in whoſe hands 
it places it in _—_ Perfia,,' or China, or any country where Chri- 


ſtians of different churches: live under a Heathen or Mohammedan ſove- 


reign? And if you cannot tell me in whoſe hands it places it there, as 1 
believe you will find it pretty hard to do, there are then, 1t ſeems, ſome. 
places where, upon your ſuppoſition: of the neceſſary uſefulneſs of force, the 
oife- and benign. Governour and Difpoſer of all things, bas not furniſh'd men 
with competent means for promoting his own honour, and the good of fouls; un- 
leſs you will grant, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all: 


things, bath for the ee, of his honour, the good of fouls, placed-a 


power in Mobammedan or Heathen princes, to puniſh Chriſtians, 0 bring 


them to confider reaſons and arguments proper to convince them, But this is 


the advantage of fo fine an invention, as that of force doing ſome ſer vice indi- 
recti and at a diſtance; which uſefulneſs, if we may believe you, places a 
right. in Mobammedan or Pagan princes hands, to uſe force upon Chriſtians; 
for fear leſt mankind in thoſe countries, ſhould: be anfurniſb d with means for 


P. 15 fle promoting God's honour and the good of ſouls. For thus you argue; f there 
P. 16 he % great uſe of force, then there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it. And if” 


there be fuch a right ſomewbere, where ſhould it be but in the civil favereign? 
Who can deny now, but that you have taken care, great care, for the pro- 
moting of truth and the Chriſtian religion? But yet it is as hard for me, I 
confeſs, and-I believe for others, to conceive how you ſhould think to do any 
ſervice to truth and the Chriſtian religion, by putting a right into Mobamme- 


dan or Heathens hands to puniſh Chriſtians ; as it was for you 0 conceive 


how the author ſhould think to do any ſervice to truth, and the Chriſtian religion, 
by exempting the profeſſors of it from puniſhment every where; ſince there 
are more Pagan, Mohammedan, and erroneous princes in the world, than 
orthodox; truth, and the Chriſtian religion, taking the world as we find it, is 
ſure to be more puniſhed and ſuppreſſed, than error and falſhood. - t 
The author having endeavoured to ſhew that no body at all, of any rank or 
condition, had a power to puniſh, torment, or uſe any man ill, for matters 


P. r of religion; you tell us you. de not yet underſtand, why clergymen are not at ca- 


pable of fuch power as other men. I do not remember that the author any 
where, by excepting eccleſiaſtics more than others, gave you any occaſion to 
ſhew your concern in this point. Had he foreſeen that this would have 
touched you fo nearly, and that you ſet your heart ſo much upon the clergy's 
power of puniſhing; it is like he would have told you, he thought eccle- 
ſiaſtics as capable of it as any men; and that if forwardneſs and diligence in 
the exerciſe of ſuch power may recommend any to it, clergymen in the 
EEE) opinion 
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opinion of the world ſtand 
your claim for them, though the author excludes them no more than their 
neighbours: | Nay, they muſt be allowed the pretence of the faireſt title. 
For I never read of any ſeverities that were to bring men to Chriſt, but thoſe. 

of tlie law of Mo/es ; which is therefore called a pedagague, Gal. 117, 14.0 
And the next verſe tells us, that after that faith is come, we are ns longer under | 
a febool. maſter. But yet if we are {till} to be driven to Chriſt by a rod, F 
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ver, you do well to put in 


ſhall not envy- them the pleaſure of wielding it: only I defire them, when 


they have got the ſcourge into their hands, to remember our Saviour, and 
follow his example, who never uſed it but once; and that they would, like 
him, imploy it only to drive vile and ſcandalous traffickers for the things of 
this world, out of their church, rather than to drive whoever they can into 
it. Whether that latter be not a proper method to make their church what 
our Saviour there pronounced of the Temple, they who uſe it were beſt look. 
For in matters of religion, none are ſo eaſy to be driven, as thoſe who. have 
nothing of religion at all; and next to them, the vicious, the ignorant, the 
worldling, and the hypocrite; who care for no more of religion but the 
name, nor no more of any church, but its proſperity and power; and who; | 
not unlike thoſe deſcribed by our Saviour, {Luke xx, 4. for a-ſhew come 
to, or cry up the prayers of the church, that they may devour widows; and 
other helpleſs people's houſes. I fay not this of the ſerious profeſſors of any 
chureh, who are in earneſt in matters of religion. Such I value, who con- 
ſcientiouſſy, and out of a fincere perſuaſion, imbrace any religion, though 


different from mine, and in a way, I think, miſtaken. But no body can 


have reaſon to think otherwiſe than what I have ſaid, of thoſe who are 


wrought upon to be of any church, by ſecular hopes and fears. Thoſe truly 
place trade above all other confiderations, and merchandize with religion itſelf, 
who regulate their choice by worldly profit and loſs. $3 218 
Vou endeavour to prove, againſt the author, that civil ſociety is not inſti- 
tuted only for civil ends, i. e. The procuring, preſerving, and advancing mens 


civil intereſts: your words are: I muſt ſay, that our author does but beg theP. 28 


queſtion, when he affirms that the commonwealth is conſtituted only for the pro- 
curing, preſerving, and advancing of the civil intereſts of the members of it. 
That commonwealths are inſtituted for theſe ends, no man will deny. But if 


there be any other ends befides theſe, attainable by the civil ſociety and govern- 
ment, there is no reaſon to affirm, that theſe are the only ends for which they 
are defigned. Doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining of all 


the benefits which political gavernment con yield. And therefore, if the ſpiritual, 
and eternal intereſts of men may any <vay be e e or advanced by political 
government, the ' procuring and advancing thoſe intereſls muſt in all reaſon be 
reckon'd among the tnds of civil ſocieties, and fo, conſequently, fall withm the 
compaſs of the magiſtratè t juriſdittion. I have ſet down your words at large, 
to let the reader fee, that you of all men had the leaſt reaſon to tell the au- 
thor, he does but beg the queſtion ; unleſs you mean to juſtify yourſelf by 
the pretence of his example. You argue thus, F there be any other ends 
attamable' by civil ſociety, then civil intereſts are not the only ends for which 
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| commonzwealths are inſtituted. And how do you prove there be other ends 
Why thus, doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted for the attamang of. all. the 
benefits which political government can yield. Which is as clear a dem | 
tion, as doubtleſs can make it to be. The queſtion is, whether civil ſociety 
be inſtituted only for civil ends? Yau ſay, no; and your proof is, becauſe 
doubtleſs, it is inſtituted for other ends. If I now ſay, doubtleſs this is a good 


But notwithſtanding you ſay here, that the author begs the queſtion, in 
the following page you tell us, that the author offers three configerations which . 
feem to him abundantly to woes oye that. the civil power neither can, nar 
ought in any manner to be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls. He does not then 
beg the queſtion. For the queſtion being, whether cruil intereſt. be the only end 
of civil ſociety, he gives this reaſon for the negative; that civil pawer has no- 
thing to do with the ſalvation of ſouls ; and offers three conſiderations for the 
proof of it. For it will always be a good conſequence, that, if the civil 
power has nothing to do with the falvation of ſouls, then civil intereſt is the 
only end of civil ſociety. And the reaſon of it is plain; becauſe a man having 
no other intereſt, but either in this world or the world to come; if the end 
of civil ſociety reach not to a man's intereſt in the other world, all which is 
comprehended in the ſalvation of his foul, it is plain, that the ſole end of ci- 
vil ſociety is civil intereſt, under which the author comprehends the good 
things of this world. PROVED 

And now let us examine the truth of your main poſition, viz. that civil 
feciety is inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits that it may any way yield. 
Which, if true, then this poſition muſt be true, viz. that all ſocieties what-, 
foever are inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits that they may any way 
yield; there being nothing peculiar to civil ſociety in the caſe, why that ſo- 
ciety ſhould be inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits it can any way yield, 
and other ſocieties not. By which argument it will follow, that all ſocieties 
are inſtituted for one and the ſame end: . e. for the attaining all the benefits 
that they can any way yield. By which account there will be no difference 
between church and ſtate; a commonwealth and an army; or between a 
family and the Eaſi-India company; all which have hitherto been thought 
diſtin& forts of ſocieties, inſtituted for different ends. If your hypotheſis 
hold good, one of the ends of the family muſt be to preach the Goſpel, and 
adminiſter the ſacraments ; and one buſineſs of an army to teach languages, 
and propagate religion; becauſe theſe are benefits ſome way or other attain- 
able by thoſe ſocieties : unleſs you take want of commiſſion and authority to 
be a ſufficient impediment : and that will be ſo too in other caſes. _ 

It is a benefit to have true knowledge and philoſophy imbraced and aſſented 
to, in any civil ſociety or government. But will you ſay, therefore, that it 
is a benefit to the ſociety, or one of the ends of government, that all who 
are not Peripatetics ſhould be puniſhed, to make men find out the truth, and 
profeſs it. This indeed might be thought a fit way to make ſome men im- 
brace the peripatetic philoſophy, but not a proper way to find the truth. 
For, 


{AOSECONDO] 


Fry perhaps the peripatetic Philoſophy may not be trug perhaps 1A 
ho have ſtudied it, cannot be convinced of the truth of it: and there- 
orte it cannot be a benefit to the commonwealth, nor one of the ends 


no purpoſe, when they are guilty of no fault. \» For juſt the ſame reaſon, it 


cunnot' be a benefit to civil ſociety, that men ſhould be puniſhed in Denmar, 
for not being Lutherans; in Geneva, for not being Caluiniſis; and in Nienna, 


for not being Papiſir; as a means to make them find out the true religion. 
For ſo; upon your grounds, men muſt be treated in thoſe places, as well as in 
England; for not being of the church of England. And then, I beſeech you, 
_ cohſider the great benefit will accrue to men in fociety by this method; and 
I ſuppoſe it will be a hard thing for you to prove, that ever civil governments 

were inſtituted to .puniſh men for not being of this, or that ſect in religion; 


however by accident, indirectiy, and at a diſtance, it may be an occaſion to 


one perhaps of a thouſand, or an hundred, to ſtudy that controverſy, which 
is all you expect from it. If it be a bengit, pray tell me what benefit it is. 
A civil Genet it cannot be. For mens civil intereſts are diſturbed, injured, 
r it. And what 2 benefit that can be to any multi- 
tude of men, to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a falſe or erroneous profeſ- 
ſion, I would have you find out: unleſs it be a ſpiritual benefit to be in dan- 
ger to be driven into a wrong way. For if in all differing ſects, one is in the 
wrong, it is a hundred to one but that from which one diſſents, and is pu- 
niſhed for diſſenting from, is the wrong wr: 1th 
I grant it is paſt doubt, that the nature of man is ſo covetous of good, that 
no one would have excluded from any action he does, or from any inſtitution 
he is concerned in, any manner of good or benefit that it might any way 
yield. And if this be your meaning, it will not be denied you. But then 
you ſpeak very improperly, or rather very miſtakenly, if you call ſuch bene- 
fits as may any way, i. e. mdirettly, and at à diſtance, or by accident, be at- 
tained by civil or any other ſociety, the ends for which it is inſtituted. No- 
thing can 7 reaſon be reckon'd among ft the ends of any ſociety, but what may 
in reaſon be ſuppoſed to be defigned by thoſe who enter into it. Now no 
body can in reaſon ſuppoſe, that any one entred into civil ſociety for the pro- 
curing, ſecuring, or advancing the falvation of his ſoul ; when he, for that 


end, needed not the force of civil ſociety. The procuring, therefore, /e- 


curing,” and advancing the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of men, cannot in reaſon 
be reckon'd amongst the ends of civil ſocieties ; though perhaps it might ſo fall 
out, that in ſome particular inſtance, fome man's ſpiritual intereſt might be 
advanced by your or any other way of applying civil force. A nobleman, 
whoſe chapel is decayed or fallen, may make uſe of his dining-room for 
praying and preaching. Yet whatever benefit were attainable by this uſe of 
the room, no body can in reaſon reckon this among the ends for which it was 
built; no more than the accidental breeding of ſome bird in any part of it, 
though it were a benefit it yielded, could in reaſon be reckon'd among the 
ends of building the houſe. 22 

P But, 


oF it, chat theſe members of the ſociety ſhould be diſturbed, and diſeaſed (io 
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But, day. you, doubtleſs. commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining of all. 


the benefits vobich political rnment can yield; and therefore if tbe p 
and eternal intereſts of men |, . © © way be procured or aduanced by political gu- 
vernment, the procuring and a ing "thoſe mtereſts, muſt in all reaſon»be. 
reckon'd amongst the ends of civi ,uciety, and ſo cunſeguentiy fall within: the 
compaſs of the magiftrate's juriſdiction. Upon the fame grounds, I thus reaſon. 
Doubtleſs churches are inſtituted for the attaining of all the benefits which 
eccleſiaſtical government can yield: and therefore, if the temporal and;ſeou+ 
lar intereſts of men may any way be: procured or advanced by eccleſiaſtical 
polity, the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts muſt- in all reaſon be 
reckoned among the ends of religious ſocieties, and ſo conſequently fall 
within the compaſs of churchmens juriſdiction. The church of Rome has 
openly made its advantage of ſecular intereſts to be procured or advanced, indi- 
rectiy and at a diſtance, and in ordine ad ſpiritualia; all which ways, if I 
miſtake not Engliſb, are comprehended under your any way. But I do not 
remember that any of the reformed churches have hitherto directly profeſſed 
it. But there is a time for all things. And if the commonwealth once in- 
vades the ſpiritual ends of the church, by meddling with the ſalvation of 
ſouls, which ſhe has always been ſo tender of, who can deny, that the 
church ſhould have liberty to make herſelf ſome amends by repriſals? 
But, Sir, however you and I may argue from wrong ſuppoſitions, yet un- 
leſs the Apoſtle, ¶Epb. 1111.) where he reckons up the church- officers which 
Chriſt hath inſtituted in his church, had told us they were for ſome other 
ends than for the perfecting of the ſaints for the work of the miniſtry, for the 
 edifying of the body of Chriſt; the advancing of their ſecular intereſts will 
ſcarce be allowed to be their buſineſs, or within the compaſs of ; their . juriſ- 
diction. Nor till it can be ſhewn that civil ſociety is inſtituted for ſpiritual 
ends, or that the magiſtrate has commiſſion to interpoſe his authority, or uſe 
force in matters of religion; your ſuppoſition of ſpiritual benefits indirettly and 
at a diflance attainable by political government, will never prove the ad- 
vancing of thoſe intereſts by force, to be the magiſtrates buſineſs, and 70 fall 
within the compajs of his juriſdiction. And till then, the force of the argu- 
ments which the author has brought againſt it, in the thirty ſixth and fol- 
lowing pages of his letter, will hold good. > Vert 
Commonwealths, or civil ſocieties and governments, if you will believe 
the, judicious Mr. Hooker, are. as St. Peter calls them, (1 Pet. 11, 13) 
&vgpwrivy x)ioic, the contrivance and inſtitution of man; and he ſhews there 
for what end; viz. for the puniſhment of evil doers, and the praiſe of them 
that do well, I do not find any where, that it is for the puniſhment of thoſe 
who are not in church-communion with the magiſtrate, to make them ſtudy 
controverſies in religion, or hearken to thoſe who will tell them they have 
miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right one. You muſt ſhew 
them ſuch a commiſſion, if you ſay it is from God. And in all ſocieties in- 
ſtituted by man the ends of them can be no other than what the inſtitutors 
appointed; which I am ſure could not be their ſpiritual and eternal intereſt. 
| fi | For 
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For they could not ſtipulate about theſe one with another, nor ſubinit this 
intereſt to the power of the ſociety, or any ſovereign wh thor ſet over it. 
There are nations in the Ve- Indies, which have no other end bf their ſo- 


ciety, but their mutual defence againſt their common enemies. In theſe, 


their captain, or prince, is ſovereign commander in time of war; but in time 
of peace, neither he nor any body elſe has any authority over any of the ſo- 


ciety. Vou cannot deny but other, even temporal ends, are attainable by 


theſe commonwealths,”if they had been otherwiſe inſtituted and appointed 
to thoſe ends. But all your ſaying, doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted for 
the attaining of all the benefits which” they can yield, will not give authority to 
any one, or more, in ſuch a ſociety, by political government or force, to pro- 
cure directly or indirectly other benefits than that for which it was inſtituted: 
and therefore, there it Valle not within the compaſs of thoſe princes juriſilictian 
to puniſh any one of the ſociety for injuring another; becauſe he has no 


commiſſion ſo to do; whatever reaſon you may think there is, that that 
_ ſhould be reckoned amongſt the ends of their ſociety. mx. 


But to conclude : your argument has that defect in it which turns it upon 
yourſelf.” And that is, that the procuring and advancing the ſpiritual and eternal 
intereſt of ſouls, your way, is not a benefit to the ſociety: and fo upon your own 
ſuppoſition, the procuring and advancing the ſpiritual intereſt of ſouls, any way, 
cannot be one of the ends of civil ſociety; unleſs the procuring and advancing 
the ſpiritual intereſt of fouls,- in a way proper to do more harm than good to- 
wards the ſalvation of ſouls, be to be accounted ſuch a benefit as to be one of 
the ends of civil ſocieties. For that yours is ſuch a way, I have proved al- 
ready. So'that were it hard to prove that political government, whoſe only 
inſtrument is force, could no way by force, however applied, more advance 


than hinder the /þiritual and eternal intereſt of men; yet having proved it 


againſt your particular new way of applying force, I have ſufficiently vindi- 
cated the author's doctrine from any thing you have ſaid againſt it. Which 
is enough for my preſent purpoſe. 


Vour next page tells us, that this reaſoning of the author, viz. hat the P. 19 


power of the magiſtrate cannot be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls, becauſe the 
care of fouls 1s not committed to the magiſtrate ; is proving . the thing by itſelf. 
As if you ſhould ſay, when I tell you that you could not extend your power to 
meddle with the money of a young gentleman you travelled with, as tutor, 
becauſe the care of his money was not committed to you, were proving 
the thing by itſelf. For it is not neceflary that you ſhould have the power 
of his money ; it may be intruſted to a ſteward who travels with him ; or it 
may be left to himſelf. If you have it, it is but a delegated power. And 
in all delegated powers, I thought this a fair proof; you have it not, or can- 
not uſe it, which is what the author means here by extended to, becauſe it is 
not committed to you. In the ſumming up of this argument, (P. 42) the 
author ſays, no body therefore, in fine, neither commonwealths, etc. hath any title 
to invade the civil rights and worldly goods of another, upon pretence of religion. 
Which is an expoſition of what he means in the beginning of the argu- 
ment, by the magiftrate's power cannot be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls. 
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So that if we take theſe laſt cited words equivalent to thoſe in the former 
place, his proof will ſtand thus, fh magiſtrate = — title — ——.— 5 
rights er uerlaiy goods of an one, upon pretence of religion; becauſe" the cure of 
fate is not bes Nan This ig he ſame in he author's ſenſe with the 
former. And whether either this, or that, be @ proving the. ſame thing by it. 
elf, we mult leave to others to judge. oe IS on Goh tr A I EA Dt 2484130 
- You quote the author's argument; which he brings to prove that the care 
P. 21 Of ſouls is not committed to the magiſtrate; in theſe wards, it is not commutred 
to Bim by God, becauſe it appears not that God has ever given any fuch au- 

thority to one man over another, as to compel any one to bis religion. This, 
when firſt J read it, I confeſs, I thought a good argument. But you ſay, 
this i quite beſide the bufineſs; and the reaſon you give, is, for the authority of 
the magiſirate ts not an authority to compel any one to his religion, but only an 
| authority ta procure all his fubjetts the means of diſtovering the way of Jal- 
8 vation, and to procure withal, as much as in him lies, that none remain igno- 
rant of it, etc. I fear, Sir, you forget yourſelf. The author was not 
writing againſt your new hypotheſis, before it was known in the world. 
He may be excuſed if he had not the gift of prophecy, to argue againſt a no- 
tion which was not yet ſtarted. He had in view. only the laws hitherto 
made, and the puniſhments, in matters of religion, in uſe in the world. 
The penalties, as I take it, are lain on men for being of different ways of 
religion. Which, what is it other, but to compe/ them to relinquiſh their 
own, and to conform themſelves to that from which they differ? If this 
be not to compel them to the magiſtrate's religion, pray tell us what is? This 
muſt be neceſfartly fo underſtood ; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that the law in- 
tends not to have that done, which with penalties it commands to be done; 
or that puniſhments are not compulſion, not that compulſion the author 
complains of. The law ſays, do this and live; imbrace this doctrine, con- 
form to this way of worſhip, and be at eaſe, and free; or elſe be fined, 
impriſoned, baniſhed, burned. If you can ſhew among the laws that have 
been made in England, concerning religion, and I think I may fay any where 
elſe, any one that puniſhes men for not having impartially examin'd the reli- 
gion they have imbrac d, or refus'd, I think I may yield you the cauſe.” Law- 
makers have been generally wifer than to make laws that could not be 
executed : and therefore their laws were againſt non-conformiſts, which 
could be known; and not for impartial examination, which could not. It 
was not then be/zdes the author's by/ineſs, to bring an argument againſt the 
rſecutions here in faſhion. He did not know that any one, who was fo- 
as to acknowledge that the magi/trate has not an authority to compel any 
one to his religion, and thereby at once, as you have done, give up all the laws 
now in force againſt diſſenters, had yet rods in ſtore for them, and by a new 
trick would bring them under the laſh of the law, when the old pretences 
were too much exploded to ſerve any longer. Have you never heard of ſuch 
a thing as the religian eftabhiſh'd by lau? Which is, it ſeems, the lawful re- 
I'igion of a country, and to be complied with as ſuch. There being ſuch 
things, ſuch notions yet in the world, it was not guite befides the author's 
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buſineſs to alledge, that God never gave ſucb authority to a 8 


at fe compel any one to bis religion. I will grant, if you pleaſe, relgium eftab- 
liſb d by law is a pretty odd way of ſpeaking in the mouth of a — 


and yet it is much in faſhion : as if the magiſtrates authority could add any 
force ot ſanction to any religion, whether true or falſe. I ani glad to find 


you have ſo far conſidered the magiſtrates authority, that you agree with the 
author, that he hath none to compel men to bis religion. Much leſs. can he, 
by any eſtabliſhment of law, add any thing to the truth or validity of his 
own, or any religion whatſoever. Wee A ety ade air 

It remains now to examine, whether the author's argument will not hold 
good, even againft puniſhments in your way. For if the magiftrate's autbo- 


rity be, as you here ſay, only to procure all his ſubjects, (mark what you ſay, P. 21 


ALL' HIS SUBJECTS) the means of. diſcovering the way of ſaluation, and 
to procure withal, as much as in him lies, that NoNE remain ignorant of it, 
ar refuſe to imbrace it, either. for want of ufing thoſe means, or by reaſon of 
any ſuch prejudices as may render them ineſfectual. It this be the magiſtrate s 


| buſineſs, in reference to ALL His SUBJECTS; I deſire you, or any man 
_ elſe, to tell me how this can be done by the application of force only to a 


part of them; unleſs you will till vainly ſuppoſe ignorance, negligence, or 
prejudice, only amongſt that part which any where differs from the magiſtrate; 


If thoſe of the magiſtrate's church may be ignorant of the way of ſavation ; 


if it be poſſible there may be amongſt them, thoſe who refufe to imbrace it, 


either for want of ufing thoſe means, or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices as may 


render them ineſfeciual: What, in this caſe, becomes of the magiſtrate 
authority to procure all his ſubjetts the means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation ? 
Muſt theſe of his ſubjects be neglected, and left without the means be has 
authority to procure them? Or mult he uſe force upon them too? And then, 
wing ſhew me how this can be done. Shall the magiſtrate puniſh thoſe of 


lis own religion, ta procure them the means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation, 
and to procure as much as in him lies, that they remain not ignorant of ut, or 


refuſe not to imbrace it? Theſe are ſuch contradictions in practice, this is 
ſuch condemnation of a man's own religion, as no one can expect from the 
magiſtrate ; and I dare fay you defire not of .him. And yet this is that he 
muſt do, F his authority be to procure all his ſubjefts the means of diſcovering 
the 2way to ſalvation. And if it be ſo needſul, as you fay it is, that he ſhould 


uſe it, I am ſure force cannot do that till it be applied wider, and puniſh- 


ment be laid upon more than you would have it. For if the magi/irate be 


by Force to procure, as much as in him lies, that none remain ignorant of the . 


way of ſalvation ; muſt he not puniſh all thoſe who are ignorant of the way 
of ſalvation? And pray tell me how is this any way practicable, but by 


| fuppoſing none in the national church ignorant, and all out of it ignorant of 


the way of falvation. Which, what is it, but to puniſh men barely for not 
being of the magiſtrate's religion; the very thing you deny he has authority 
to do? So that the magiſtrate having, by your own confeſſion, uo authority 
thus to uſe force ; and it being otherways impracticable for the procuring all 
bis ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way ſalvation; there is an end of 

Y ns. force. 
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force... And ſo force being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or unpracticable, 
the author's argument holds good againſt force, even in your Way of apply- 


e 8 e, r "© Fs Labs „ 4 4 
P. 20 Baa if you fay, as you do in the foregoing: page, That the magiſtrate has 
authority to. lay ſuch. penalties upon thoſe who refuſe to imbrace the doctrine of 
the proper miniſters of religion, and to ſubmit to their 8 government, as 
ta make them bethink themſelves ſo as not to be alienated from the truth. For, 
as for fooliſh humour, and uncharitable prejudice, &c. which are but words of 
courſe that oppoſite parties give one another, as marks of diſlike and pre- 
ſumption, 1 omit them, as ſignifying nothing to the queſtion; being ſuch 
as will with the fame reaſon be retorted by the other ſide;) Againſt that 
alſo the author's argument holds, That the magiſtrate has no ſuch authority. 
1. Becauſe God never gave the magiſtrate an authority to be judge of truth 
for another man in matters of religion: and ſo he cannot be judge whether 
any man be alienated from the truth or no. 2. Becauſe the magiſtrate had 
never authority given him to lay any penalties on thoſe who refuſe to imbrace 
the doftrine of the proper miniſters of his religion, or of any other, or to ſubmit 
to their ſpiritual government, more than on any other men. © © 
To the author's argument, that the magiſtrate cannot receive ſuch autho- 
rity from the people; becauſe no man has power to leave it to the choice 
P. 22 of any other man to chuſe a religion for him; you give this pleaſant anſwer, 
As the power of the magiſtrate, in reference to religion, is ordamed for the 
bringing men to take ſuch care as they ought of their ſalvation, that they may 
not blindly leave it to the choice, neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their 
own. luſis and paſſions, to preſerive to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall 
zmbrace : ſo i we ſuppoſe this power to be veſied in the magiſtrate by the conſent 
of the people; this will not import their abandoning the care of their ſalvation, 
but rather the contrary. For i men, in cbuſing their religion, are fo generally 
ſubject, as bas been ſhewed, when left wholly to themſelves, to be ſo much ſiuayd 
by prejudice and paſſion, as either not at all, or not ſufficiently to regard the 
reaſons and motroes which ought alone to determine their choice; then it ts every 
man's true intereſt, not to be left wholly to himſelf in this matter; but that care 
Should be taken, that in an affair of ſo vaſt concernment to him, he may be 
brought even againſt his own inclination, if it cannot be done otherwiſe, {which 
is ordinarily the caſe} to act according to reaſon and ſound judgment. And then 
what better courſe can men take to provide for this, than by veſting the power 
I have deſcribed, in him who bears the ſword? Wherein I beſeech you conſider, 
1. Whether it be not pleaſant, that you ſay the power of the magiſtrate is 
ordain'd to bring men to take fuch care; and thence infer, Then it is every 
one's intereſt to veſt ſuch power in the magiſtrate? For if it be the power of 
the magiſtrate, it is his. And what need the people veſt it in him, unleſs 
there be need, and it be the beſt courſe they can take, to veſt a' power in the 
magiſtrate, which he has already? 2. Another pleaſant thing you here ſay, 
is; That the power of the magiſtrate is to bring men to ſuch a care of their 
ſalvation, that they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any perſon, or their 
own luſfts, or paſſions, to preſeribe to them what faith or worſhip _ ſpall 
imbrace 5 
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inbrace; and yet that it is their beft cvuſe to veſt a power in the magiſtrate, 
liable to the fame Jufts and puſſions as themſelves, to chuſe for them: For if 
they veſt a power in the magiſtrate to puniſh them, when they diſſent from 
his religion; fro bring them ts att, even againſt their own inclination, according 
ro their reaſon and found judgment; which h 

other place, to bring them to confider reaſons" and arguments proper and ſuffi= 


is, as you explain yourſelf in an- 


cient to convince them : How far is this from leaving it to the choice of another 


man to preſeribe to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall tmbrace ? Eſpecially if 
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we conſider,” that you think it a ſtrange thing, hat the author would have the P. 27 


care of every man's foul left to himſelf alone.” So that this care being veſted in 


the magiſtrate with a power 0 puniſh men to make them conſider reaſons 
and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them of the truth of his reli- 
gion; the choice is evidently in the magiſtrate; as much as it can be in 
the power of one man to chuſe for another what religion he ſhall be of, 
brade itt | | { | 

I do neither you nor the magiſtrate injury, when I fay that the power you 
give the magiſtrate of puniſhing men, to make them conſider reafons and argu- 


which conſiſts only in a power of compelling him by puniſhments to im- 


ments proper and ſufficient to convince them, is to convince them of the truth 


of his religion, and to bring them to it. For men will never, in his opinion, 
att according to reaſon and found judgment, which is the thing you here ſay 
men ſhould be brought to by the magiſtrate, even againſt their own inclination, 
till they imbrace his religion. And if you have the brow of an honeſt man, 
you will not fay the magiſtrate will ever puniſh you 0 bring you to'confider 
any other reaſons and arguments, but ſuch as are proper to convince you of 
the truth of his religion, and to bring you to that. Thus you ſhift forwards 
and backwards. You ſay the magiſtrate has no power to puniſh men, to compel 
them to his religion; but only to compel them to confider reaſons and arguments. 
proper to convince them of the truth of his religion, which is all one as to ſay, 
no body has power to chuſe your way for you to Jeruſalem; but yet the lord 
of the mannor has power to puniſh you, 7s bring you to confider reaſons and 
arguments proper and ſufficient to convince you. Of what? That the way he 
goes in, is the right, and ſo to make you join in company, and go along with 
him. So that, in effect, what is all your going about, but to come at laſt to 
the ſame place again ; and put a power into the magiſtrate's hands, under 
another pretence, to compel men to his religion; which uſe of force, the au- 
thor has ſufficiently overthrown, and you yourſelf have quitted. But I am 
tired to follow you ſo often round the ſame circle. 

You ſpeak of it here as the moſt deplorable condition imaginable, that 


grounds of therr religion, and ſearch impartially and diligently after the truth. 
This you make the great miſcarriage of mankind. And for this you feem 
ſolicitous, all through your treatiſe, to find out a remedy ; and there is ſcarce 


a leaf wherein you do not offer yours. But what if, after al, now you ſhould 


men ſhould be left to themſelves, and not be forced to conſider and examine the p. 22 


de found to prevaricate ? Men have contrived to themſelves, tay you, a great va 2 » 


riety of religions : it is granted. They ſeek not the truth in this matten. 
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confeffed. AU the falt regions now, on Foot.in the werld, have taken their ric 
from. the flight and partial. confideration,' which nien have contented themſelves 


"qvith, in ſearching after the true; and men take. them up; and perfiſt in themfor 
want of due examination ©. be it ſo. There is need of a remedy for. this;and 1 


Let us hear it. Why, diſſenters muſt be pumſbad. Can any body that (hears 
you ſay fo, believe you in earneſt; and that want of examination is the thing 


you would have amended, when want of examination is not the thing you 


would bave puniſhed ?.. If want of examination be the fault, want of na- 
mination muſt be puniſhed ;- if you are, as you pretend, fully ſatisfied that 
puniſhment is the proper and only means to remedy it. But if, in all-yout 
treatiſe, you can ſhew me one place, where you ſay that the ignorant, the 
careleſs, the inconſiderate, the negligent in examining throughly;the truth of 
their, own and others religion, etc. are to be puniſhed ; I will allow your re- 
medy for a good one. But you have not ſaid any thing like this; and which 
is more, I tell you before hand, you dare not ſay it. And whilſt; you do fit, 


the world has reaſon to judge, that however want of examination be a ge- 


neral fault, which you with great vehemency have exaggerated : yet you 
uſe it only for a pretence to puniſh diſſenters; and either diſtruſt your re- 
medy, that it will not cure this evil, or elſe care not to have it generally 
cured. 4 This evidently appears from your whole management of the arg £ 
ment. And he that reads your treatiſe with attention, will be more con- 
firmed in this opinion, when he ſhall find, that you, who are ſo earneſt to 


diſcover the away to ſaluation, have not ſaid one word of conſidering, ſearching, 


and hearkening to the Scripture ; which had been as good a rule for a Chri- 
ſian to have ſent them to, as to reaſons and arguments proper to convince them 


of you know not what ; as: to the inſtructian and government of tbe proper mi- 


 niſters of religion, which who they are, men are yet far from being agreed; 


or as to the information of thoſe, who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and 


offer to ſhew them the right ; and to the like uncertain and dangerous guides; 
which were not thoſe that our Saviour and the Apoſtles ſent men to, but to 


the Scriptures, - Search the Scriptures, for in them you think you haus eternal 


life, ſays our Saviour to the unbelieving perſecuting Jes, { Fohbr v, 39) and 


(11 Tam, 111, 15) | 4 441 06 RS 6 
Talk no more, therefore, if you have any care of your reputation, how 
much it is every man's intereſt not to be left to himſelf, without moleftation, with- 
out puniſhment in matters of religion. Talk not of bringing men to imbrace the 
truth that muſt ſave them, by putting them upon examination. Talk no more 
of force and puniſbment, as the only may left to bring men to examine. lt is evi- 


dent you mean nothing leſs. For, though want of examination be the only 


fault you complain of, and puniſhment be in your opinion the only-way to bring 
men to it; and this the whole deſign of your book; yet you have not once 
propoſed in it, that thoſe, who: do not impartially examine, ſhould be forced 


to 


/ 
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not; I Will, if you pleaſe; give you ſome reaſons for my ſaying o. 
_+ 1, Rees 


r er to'manifeft the truth; 


but baus been determined in the choice of their religion by impreſſions of education, 
admiration of perſons, worldly reſpetts, prejudices, and the like incompetent mo- 


tives ; and have taken up their religion, without examining it as they ought ; you 
2 to have ſeveral of your own church, be it what it will, puniſhed; 
which would be a propoſition too apt to'offend too many of 'it, for 'you to 


venture on. For whatever need there be of reformation, every one will not 


n | A 0 begin : Ann DG" WLS 


_ +2. Becauſe, if you ſhould propoſe that all thoſe who are ĩ norant, careleſs, 


and negligent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, you would have little to ſay 


in this queſtion of Toleration. For if the laws of the ſtate were made as 


they ought to be, equal to all the ſubjects, without diſtinction of men of 
different profeſſions in religion; and the faults to be amended by puniſh- 
ments, were impartially puniſhed, in all who are guilty of them; this 
would immediately produce a perfect toleration, or ſhew the uſeleſsneſs of 
farce in matters of religion. If therefore you think it fo neceflary, as you 
ſay, for the promoting of true religion, and: the jalvation of fouls, that men 


ſhould be . to make. them examine; do but find a way to apply force to 


all that have not fhrougbiy and impartially examined, and you have my 
conſent. For though force be not the proper means of promoting re- 
ligion; yet there is no better way to ſhew the uſeleſsneſs of it, than the 
applying it equally to 3 in whomſoever found; and not to diftin& 
parties or perſuaſions of men, for the reformation of them alone, when others 
are equally faulty. | * +85 

3. Becauſe, without being for as large a toleration as the author propoſes, 
you cannot be truly and fincerely for a fre? and impartial examination. For 
whoever examines, muſt: have the liberty to judge, and follow his judgment; 
or elſe you put him upon examination to no purpoſe. And whether that will 
not as well lead men from, as to your church, is ſo much a venture, that by 
your way of writing, it is evident enough you are loath to hazard it; and if 
you are of the national church, it is plain your brethren will not bear with 
you in the allowance of ſuch a liberty. You muſt therefore either change 
your method ; and if the want of examination be that great and dangerous 
fault you would have corrected, you muſt equally puniſh all that are equally 
guil of any neglect in this matter, and then take your only means, your be- 
oved force, and make the beſt of it; or elſe you muſt put off your maſk, and 
confeſs that you deſign not your puniſhments to bring men to examination, 
ons to conformity. For the fallacy you have uſed, is too groſs to pals upon 
nis age. 3 | 

What follows to p. 26, I think I have conſidered ſufficiently already. But 


there you have found out ſomething worth notice. In this page, out of 


abundant kindneſs, when the diſſenters have their heads, without W cauſe, 
24d. Q_ roken, 


4 


if you propoſe that all ſhould be punitficd, who are ignorant, 
and p 
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P. 26 broken, you provide them a plaiſter. For, ſuy you, , h fac examination 
of the matter, (1, e. brought to it hy the magiſtrate a puniſhment) they chance 
40 find, that the truth dyes not lie on the magiftrate's fdr; they haue gam d thus 
h, however, even ly the, magifirate's mi „ ee they. know 
better than they did befare, where the Truth des lire. Which is as trug, as if 
you ſhould ſay, upon examination I find: ſuch a one is out of the way to 
York ; therefore I know better than E did before, that J am in the right. For 
neither of you may be in the right. This were true indeed, if there were 
but two ways in all; a right and a wrong. But-where there be an hundred 
ways, and but one right; your knowing upon examination, that that which! 
take is wrong, makes you not know any thing better than before, that yours 
is the right. But if that be the beſt reaſon you have for it, it is ninety- eight 
to one {tall againſt you, that you are in the wrong. Beſides, he that has been 
iſhed, may have examined before, and then you are ſure he gains nathing. 
wever, you think you do well to incourage the magiſtrate in puniſhing, 
and comfort the man who. has ſuffer d unjuſtly, by ſhewing what: he ſhall 
gain by it. Whereas, on the contrary, in a diſcourſe of this nature, where 
the bounds of right and wrong are inquitred into, and ſhould: be eſtabliſhed, 
the magiſtrate was to be ſhewed the bounds of his authority, and warned of 
the injury he did when he niſapplies his. power, and puniſhed any man who 
deſerved it not; and not be ſoothed into injuſtice, by conſideration of gain 
that might thence accrue to the ſufferer. Shall e ds evil that guad may come 
Hit? There are a fort of people who are very wary of touching upon the 
magiſtrates duty, and tender of ſhewing the bounds of his power, and the 
injuſtice and ill conſequences of his applying it; at leaſt, ſo long as it is 
miſapplied in favour of them, and their party. I know not whether you are 
of their number. But this I am ſure; you have the misfortune here to fall 
into their miſtake. The magiſtrate, you confeſs, may in this caſe miſapply 
his pater; and inſtead: of repreſenting to him the injuſtice of it, and the ac- 
count he muſt give to his ſovereign, one day, of this great truſt put into his 
hands, for the equal protection of all his ſubjects: you pretend advantages 
which the ſufferer may receive from it: and ſo inſtead of diſheartning from, 
you give incouragement to, the miſchief. Which, upon your principle, 
Joined to the natural thirſt in man after arbitrary power, may be carried to 

all manner of exorbitancy, with ſome pretence of right. 

P. 5 For thus ſtands your ſyſtem. , force, i. e. puniſhment, may be any way 
uſeful for the promoting the ſalvation of ſouls, there is a right. ſomewhere to uſe 
P. 16 it. And 7bzs right, | lay; you, is in the magiſtrate. Who then, upon your 
grounds, may quickly find reaſon, where it ſuits his inclination, or ſerves 
his turn, to puniſh men directly to bring them to his religion. For if he 
may uſe force, becauſe it may be, indirealy, and at a diftance, any way, uſefut 
towards the ſalvation of ſouls, towards the procuring any degree of glory; 
why may he not, by the ſame rule, uſe it where it may be uſeful, at leaſt 
nairectly, and at a diſtance, towards the procuring a greater degree of glory? 
For St. Paul aſſures us, that the afflictions of this life work for us a far more 
exceeding weight of glory. So that why ſhould they not be puniſhed, if _ 

rac 
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For 


religion any one who is in the right, though it be but to 
make him conſider, as you grant he does, he alſo miſapplies, or makes wrong 


uſe of his power, when he puniſhes any one, whomſoever in matters of reli- 


gion, to make him conſider. For every one is here judge for himſelf, what is 


right; and in matters of faith, and religious worſhip, another cannot judge 
for him. So that to puniſh any one in matters of religion, though it be but 
to make him conſider, is by your own confeſſion beyond the magiſtrate's 


power. And that puniſhing in matters of religion is beyond the magiſtrate's 
power, is what the author contends for. | 


You tell us in the following words, all the hurt that comes to them by it, is P. 26 


only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies, for their following the light of 


their own reaſon, and the diftates of their own conſciences ; which certainly is no 


uch miſchief to mankind, as to make it more elegible, that there ſhould be no ſuch 


Power veſted in the magiſtrate, but the care of every man's ſoul ſhould be left to 
himſelf alone {as this author demands it ſhould be ; ) that is, that every man ſhould 
be ſuffer d, quietly, and without the leaſt moleſtation, either to take no care at all 


of OS, if he be jo pleaſed; or in doing it, to follow his own grounadleſs 


Preſudices, or unaccountable humour, or any crafty ſeducer, whom he may think 
it to take for his guide. Why ſhould not the care of every man's ſoul be left 79 


bimſelſ, rather than the magiftrate ? Is the magiſtrate like to be more 
concerned for it? Is the magiſtrate like to take more Care of jt Is 


Q 2 the 
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ſelves, of all men, to be intruſted with it. For he never meets with that 


— 


<7 


the magiſtrate commonly more careful of his own, than other men are 
of theirs? Will you ſay the magiſtrate is leſs expoſed in matters of 'reli- 
gion, to prejudices, humours, and crafty ſeducers, than other men? If you can- 
not lay your hand upon your heart, and ſay all this, what then will be got 
by the change? And why may not the care of every man's ſoul be left to him- 
ſelf? Eſpecially, if a man be in ſo much danger to miſs the truth, who is 


Her d quietly, and without the leaſt moleftation, either to take no care of his foul, 


if he be fo pleaſed, or to follow his own prejudices, etc. For if want of moleſla- 
955 be the dangerous ſtate, wherein men are likelieſt to miſs the right way; 
it muſt be confeſſed, that of all men, the magiſtrate is moſt in danger to be - 
in the wrong, and ſo the unfitteſt, if you take the care of mens ſouls from them 


great and only antidote of yours againſt error, which you here call mo/eftation. 
He never has the benefit of your ſovereign remedy, puniſhment, to make him 
confider ; which you think ſo neceſſary, that you look on it as a moſt dan- 
gerous ſtate for men to be without it; and therefore tell us, is every man's 
true intereſt, not to be left wholly to himſelf in matters of religion. * ' 
Thus, Sir, I have gone through your whole treatiſe, and as I think, have 
omitted nothing in it material. If I have, I doubt not but I ſhall hear of it. 
And now I refer it to yourſelf, as well as to the judgment of the world, whe- 
ther the author of the letter, in ſaying no body hath a right; or you, in ſay- 
ing, the magiſtrate hath a right to uſe force in matters of religion; has moſt | 
reaſon. In the mean time, I leave this requeſt with you: that if ever you 
write again, about the means of bringing ſouls to ſaluation, which certainly is 
the beſt deſign any one can imploy his pen in, you would take care not to 
prejudice fo good a cauſe, by ordering it ſo, as to make it look as if you writ 


for a party. I am, Sir tif 5 
. Your moſt humble ſervant, 


May 27, 1690 Philanthropus 
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A THIRD LETTER FOR TOLERATION - 
'TO THE. AUTHOR OF THE THIRD | LETTER . 
'.__ , CONCERNING TOLERATION c-, 


Ln 


CHAPPELL I -: RY — 


Sir, 8 ALB wa F 3 
The buſineſs which your Letter concerning Toleration found me — 

in, has taken up ſo much of the time my health would allow me ever ſince, that 
doubt whether I ſhould now at all have troubled you or the world with an 
anſwer, had not ſome of my friends, ſufficiently ſatisfied of the weakneſs of 
your arguments, with repeated inſtances, perſuaded me it might be of uſe to 
truth in a point of ſo great moment, to clear it from thoſe fallacies which 
might perhaps puzzle ſome unwary readers; and therefore prevailed on me 
to ſhew the wrong grounds and miſtaken reaſonings you make uſe of to ſup- | 
port your new way of perſecution. Pardon me, Sir, that I uſe that name, 
hich you are ſo much offended at: for if puniſhment be pumſhment, 
though it come ſhort of the diſcipline of fire and faggot, it is as certain that 
puniſhment for religion is truly perſecution, though it be only ſuch puniſh- 
ment as you in your clemency think fit to call moderate and convenient penal- 
ties. But however you pleaſe to call them, I doubt not but to let you ſee, 
that if you will be true td your own principles, and ſtand to what you have 
ſaid, you muſt carry your ſome degrees of force, as you phraſe it, to all thoſe. 
degrees which in words you declare againſt, _ oy | 

Lou have indeed in this laſt letter of yours, altered the queſtion; for page 
26, you tell me the-queſtion between us, is, whether the magiſtrate hath any 
right to uſe force to bring men to the true religion? Whereas you yourſelf own , 
the queſtion to be, whether the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force in matters P. 76 
religion? Whether this alteration be at all to the advantage of truth, or 
your cauſe, we ſhall ſee, But hence you take occaſion all along to lay load 
on me for charging you with the abſurdities of a power in the magiſtrates to 
puniſh-men, to bring them to their religion: whereas you here tell us they 
have a right to uſe force only to bring men to the true. But whether I were. 
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* The reader may be pleaſed to take notice, that 
L, I. Stands for the Letter concerning Toleration. 
A. For the Argument of the Letter concerning T oleration brieſſy conſidered and anſwered. | = 
L. II. The Second Letter concerning Toleration. | 7 0 : \ 


P; The pages of the Third Lettl concerning Toleration. 1 
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| p28 
- more to blame to ſuppoſe you. to talk coherently and mean ſenſe, or N 
expreſſing yourſelf fo doubtfully and uncertainly, where you were concernec 
to be plain and direct, I ſhall leave to our readers to judge; only here in the 
beginning, I ſhall endeavour to clear myſelf, of that imputation, I ſo often \ 
mect with, 'of charging 6n. you conſequences you do not own, and arguing 
againſt an opinion that is not yours, in thoſe places, where I ſhew how little 
advantage it would be to truth, or the ſalvation of mens fouls, that all ma- 
giſtrates ſhould haye a right to uſe force to bring men to imbrace theit reli: 
gion. This 1 ſhall do by proving, that if upon your grounds the magiſtrate, 
as you pretend, be obliged to uſe force to bring men to the true religion, it 
will neceffarily follow, that every magiſtrate, who believes his religion to be 
true, is obliged to uſe force to bring men to his. | ee eee 
p. 3: Vou tell us, That by the law of nature the magiſtrate is inveſted with coattry 
power, and obliged to uſe it for all the good purpoſes which it might ſerve, and 
for which it ſhould be found needful, even for the refraining of "falſe and corrupt 
P. 35 religion: and that it is the magiſtrate's duty, to which he is commyſioned by 
| the law of nature, but the ſcripture does not properly give it him. 
I ſuppoſe you will grant me, that any thing laid upon the e 2 
duty, is ſome way or other practicable. Now the ma2iftrate being obliged 
to uſe force in matters of religion, but yet ſo as to bring men only to the 
true religion, he will not be in any capacity to perform this park of his 
duty, unleſs the religion he is thus to promote, be what he can a 


# 


know, or elſe what it is ſufficient for him tb believe to be the true 5 eith J 

his knowledge or his opinion muſt point out that religion to him, which he 
is by force to promote; or elſe he may promiſcuouſly and indifferently pro- 

mote any religion, and puniſh men at a venture, to Ding: them from that 
they are in, to any other. This laſt I think no body has been ſo wild as 
to fa . 4 : | - * by 
If therefore it muſt be either his knowledge or his 1% that muſt 
guide the magiſtrate herein, and keep him within the bounds of his duty; 
if the magiſtrates of the world cannot know, certainly know the true reli - 
ion to be the true religion, but it be of a nature to exerciſe their faith; 
for where viſion, knowledge and certainty is, there faith is done away,) then 
that which gives them the laſt determination herein, muſt be their own 

belief, their own perſuaſion. 258 : - 8 

To you and me the Chriſtian religion is the true, and that is built, to 
. mention no other articles of it, on this, that Jeſus Chriſt was put to death 
at Jeruſalem, and roſe again from the dead. Now do you or I know this? 
I do not aſk with what aſſurance we believe it, for that in the higheſt degree 
not being knowledge, is not what we now inquire after. Can any magiſ- 
trate demonſtrate to himſelf, and if he can to himſelf, he does ill not to do 
it to others, not only all the articles of his church, but the fundamental 
ones of the Chriſtian religion ? For whatever is not capable of demonſtration, 

as ſuch remote matters of fact are not, is not, unleſs it be ſelf-evident, | 

capable to produce knowledge, how well grounded and great ſoever the 4 

aſſurance of faith may be wherewith' it is received; but faith it is ſtill, and | 

| | f 7 | — ox. 
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knowledge; "perfualion, and not certainty: This is the higheſt the 
ature of the thing will permit us to g6 in matters of revealed religion, 


hich ate therefore called matters of faith: a perſuaſion of our:own minds, 
art of knowledge, is the laſt reſult that determines us in fuch truths. It 

-alÞ God requires in the Goſpel for men to be ſaved: and it would be 
ſtrange if there, were. more required of the magiſtrate for the direction of 
another in the way to ſalvation, than is required of him for his own ſalvation. | 
Knoyledpge then, properly ſo called, not being to be had of the truths ne- | 3 
ceſſarꝝ to ſalvation, the magiſtrate muſt be content with faith and perſuaſion 
fot the rule of that truth he will recommend and inforce upon others; as well 
as of that whereon he will venture his own eternal condition. If therefore it be 
the magiſtrates duty to uſe force to bring men to the true religion, it can be only 
to that religion which he believes to be true: ſo that if force be at all to 
be afed by the magiſtrate in matters of religion, it can only be for the promot- 
- tas that religion which he only believes to be: true, or none at all. I grant 
that a ſtrong aſſurance of any truth ſettled upon prevalent and well - grounded 
1 of probability, is often called knowledge in popular ways of talk- 


ing z but being here to diſtinguiſh between knowledge and belief, to what 
degrees of confidence ſoever raiſed, their boundaries muſt be kept, and their 


= 


names, not confoundeg. 011 know not what greater pledge a man can give of = 
. nete; truth of any thing, than his venturing his ſoul upon 


B 


1; as he does; wha ſincerely imbraces any religion, and receives it for true. 
Hut to What degree foever of aſſurance his faith may riſe, it ſtill comes ſhort 
of knowledge. Nor can any one now, I think, arrive to greater evidence of the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion, than the firſt converts in the time of our Sa- 
4 the apoſtles had; of whom yet nothing more was required but to 
rr 2 tetra e SO er.: 1 n 
Hut ſuppoſing all the truths of the Chriſtian religion neceſſary to ſalvation 
could bes known. to the magiſtrate, that in his uſe of force for the bringing 
men to imbrace theſe,” he could be guided by . infallible certainty ; yet I fear 
this would not ſerve your turn, nor authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force to 
bring men in England, or any where elfe, into the communion of the na- 
tional church, in which ceremonies of human inſtitution were impoſed; 
which could not be known, nor, being confeſſed things in their own nature 
indifferent, ſo much as thought neceſſary to ſalvation. * N 
But of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in another place: all the uſe 
I make of it here, is to ſhew, that the croſs in baptiſm, kneeling: at the ſa- 
crament, and ſuch. like things, being impoſſible to be known neceſſary to 
falvation, a certain knowledge of the truth of the articles of faith of any 
church, could not authorize the magiſtrate to compel men to imbrace the 
communion of that church, wherein any thing were made neceſſary to com- 
munion, which he did not know was neceſſary to ſalvation. | 'Y 
By what has been already ſaid, I ſuppoſe it is evident, that if the magiſtrate 
be to. uſe force only for promoting the true religion, he can have no other 
guide but his own. perſuaſion of Wa is e true religion, and muſt be led by 
that in his uſe of force, or elſe not uſe it at all in matters of religion. If pon 
"x R take 
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the latter of theſe conſequences] you and: 1 ate aptved- f U Rinks, 
- muſt allow all magiſtrates, of „I religion, de af& of wt 
bring men to theirs, and ſo be involred/in all hoſe Ill 9 — — 
you cannot it ſrems admit, and hoped to decline by your were! "Bi{UH 
of force-to be uſed, not for any, but for the trut religion. Oe % 
is the duty, you fay, of the mugiftrate to gi force fir promuting d With 
religion. And in ſeveral places you tell us, he is whged to it. Perſuad ma- 
giſtrates in general of this, and then tell ine hom aby magiſtrate full de fes 
ſtrained from the uſe of force, for the promoting what he thinks t6 be the 
true? For he being perſuaded that it is his duty to alt fbree to prothfe the 
true religion, and being alſo perſuaded his is the true religion, what all 
ſtop his hand? Muſt he forbear the uſe of fotre till he be got beyond Ben 
lieving, into a certain knowledge that all he requites men to imbrace, is ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation ? If that be it you will ſtand to, you" have my corfert; 
and I think there will be no need of any other Foloration.” But if the Be. 
lieving his religion to be the true, be ſafficienr for the magiſtrate to uſe forte 
for the promoting of it, will it be ſo only to the magiſtrates of the felipipn 
that yon profeſs! And maſt all other magiſtrates fit Alf, aud not do keit 
duty till they have your permiſſion? IF it be your magiſtrate's duty to ue 
force for the promoting the religion he believes to be the true, it will be 
every magiſtrate's duty to uſe force for the promoting what lie believes to be 
the true, and he fins if he does not receive and promote it as if it were true: 
If you will not take this upon my word, yet I defre you te do it upon the 
ſtrong teaſon of a very judicious and reverend preſate Dr. Job Sb p. 
archbiſhop of Tors, ] of the preſent church of Em In i Aen. con- 
cerning conſcience, printed in quarto, 1687, 3 18, you win find theſe fol. 
lowing words, and much more to this purpoſe : Where a nan il miſtake); Th 
bis judgment, even in that caſe it is alas a fin to adt agamſt it.  Thiu#h we 
ſhould take that for a duty which ts really a fin, yet ſo long as we are thns pr. 
Juaded, it will be highly criminal in us to att in cottradidtion to this per asm: 
and the reaſon of this is evident, becauſe by fo deing, ae wilfully a againſt the 
beft light which at preſent we have for the direckùn of our actions!" $7 hit 
when all is done, the immediate guide of our ations can be nothing but aur con- 
Jerence, our judgment and perſuafion. If @ man, for mflance, ſoul of u Few 
| become a Chriſtian, whilft yet in his heart he believed that the Meſfub tf nbt 
| yet come, and that our Lord Feſus was an impoſtor : or if a-Papift fhould renbunce 
the communion of the Roman church, and joyn with ours, whilſt yet be ts 3 
| that the Roman church is the only catholic church, and that our #eformed chiirches 
are heretical or ſchifmarical; though now there is none of us that will deny that the 
men in both theſe caſes have made a good change, as hiwing' changed a falſe reti= 
gion for a true one, yet for all that ] dare ſay wwe' ſhould all agree they were both 
of them great villains for making that change, beeanſe they made it not Do 
neft principles, and in parſuance of their judgment, Zut in dived tortradition to 
both. So that it being the magi/trate's duty" to "ſe forte" to bring men to the 
true rehgion; and he being perſuaded his is the true, F ſuppoſe you will no 
longer queſtion but that he is as much ob/iged to uſe force to bring men to it, 
12971 a8 
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Fi. 31 4 Finiſher of our faith. had digected : you reply; n high bons trur fevers Aff 


nat, I think, very much, to:the purpoſe. For if the: magiſtrate vdoes au -affef- 
that miniſtry which\our Lard bas appointed, zy uſing" ſo. muob of bis |\coattion- 
power for the furthering their ſervice," as common experience diſcovers tobe ſes 
Jul and neceſſary for that end; there uit no manner f ground to Jay, that upon 
% an imagination of its uſefulneſs, be makes uſe of any other means for the 
< ſalvation of mens ſouls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our faith 
<© has directed. Tit true indeed the Author and Finiſher of our faith ht 
given the magiſtrate no new. power or commiſſion; nor as there any needtbas 
he ſhould, (if himſelf bad had any temporal power to give :) fon be found" bin 
already, even by the law of nature, the miniſter of God to the people for good, 
and bearing the ſword. not in vain, i. e. inveſted uuth coactiue power, and. 
abliged to uje it for all the good purpoſes which it might. ſerve, and jor :which it 
ſhould be found needful; even fur the. reſtraining of faiſe«and corrupt religion: 


ap 


does it efpecially oblige the magiſtrate to do it as à magiſtrate, i. e. by that powen 
which.enables him. to da it above tbe rate of other men 


more. than bis duty ta God, to bis Redeemer, and to bis ſuljects, requires 
The ſum of your reply amounts to this, that 4 the lau of nature the ma- 
giſtrate may make uſe of his coactive power where it is %’ and neceſſary 
tor the good of the people. If it be from the law of nature, it muſt be to 
all magiſtrates equally : and then J aſłk whether this good they are to pro- 
mote without any neu power or commiſſion: from our Saviour, be what they 
think to be ſo, or what they certainly know to be ſo. If it be what they 
think to be ſo, then all magiſtrates may uſe force to bring men to their reli- 
gion: and what good this is. like to be to men, or of what uſe to the true re- 
ligion, we have elſewhere conſidered. If it be only that good which they 
certainly know to be ſo, they will be very ill enabled to do what you require 
of them, which you here tell us is to git that miniſtry which our Lord has 
appointed. Which of the magiſtrates of your time did you know to have ſo 
well ſtudied the controverſies about ordination and church- government, to be 


ſo well verſed in church-hiſtory and ſucceſſion, that you can undertake that 
* es $1 he 
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he <ertdinly” khew wich was: the" nin hies dub" Loi bus "appointed, 
either that of Nome, or that of Swen, Rether che epiſcopaey in dhe part 
Sf this iſland, or the preſbytery in another,” wete be ming whith ou Lord 


Ba appointed?” If you ſay, being firmly perfuaded of it, be ſufßcient to au- 
thokize the magiſtrate to uſe force; you with the ar heiſte, as you call them, 
5d % %o, give the people up in every country to the coactibe force of the 

magiſtrate to be employed for the 77 mg the miniſters: of his religion: and 

| kitg Letoit of good right comes in with His dragoons; for it is hot much 

doubted that he as ſtrongly believed his popiſh prieſts and Jeſuits to be the 

mur) which our Lord appointed, as either king Charles or king James the 
gegond believed that of the church of England to be fo: And of what uſe 

fich àn exereiſe of the ooactive power of all magiſtrates, is to the people, or 

to te true religion, you are concerned to ſhew. But it is, you know, but 

to tell me, I only trifle, and this is all anſ were. 


- 


What in other places you tell us, is to make men bear; confider, ſtudy, im- 
brats; and bring men to the true religion, you here do very well to tell us is to 
etbe miniſtry and to that it is true, common experience drfcovers' the ma. 
giftrate's cbactive force to be uſeful and neceſſary, vis. to thoſe who taking the 
reward, but not over-buſying' themſelves in the care of fouls; find it for theit 
eaſe; that the magiſtrates coactive power ſhould ſupply their want of paſtoral 
etre, and be made uſe of to bring thoſe into an outward conformity to the 
national church, whom either for want of ability, they cannot, or want of 
due and friendly application, joined with an exemplary life, they never ſo 
much as endeavoured to prevail on heartily to imbrace it. That there may 
be ſuch neglects in the beſt- conſtituted national church in the world, the 
complaints of a very knowing biſhop of our church, Dr. Gubert Burnet, bi- 
ſhop of Saliſtury,] in a late diſcourſe of the PASTORAL CARE, is too plain 
„„ PRO ENT AID pA 410 SD ALA Ns 
WMWithout ſo great an authority I ſhould ſcarce have ventured, though it lay 
juſt in my way, to have taken notice of what is ſo viſible, that it is in every 
one's mouth, for fear you ſhould have told me again, that I made myſelf an oc- 
cafion to ſbe my good will toward the clergy. For you will not, I ſuppoſe, 
ſuſpect that eminent prelate to have any ill will to them. e nee 


If this were not ſo, that ſome were negligent, I imagine the preachers of =_ 
the true religion, which lies, as you tell us, fo e&vious and expoſed, as to be 3 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the falſe, would need or deſire no other afſiſtance 9 
from the magr/trates coactive power, but what ſhould be directed againſt the | 


irregularity of mens lives; Zherr. luſts being that alone, as you tell us, that 
makes force neceſſary to aſſiſt the true religion; which, were it not for our 
depraved nature, would by its light and reafonableneſs have the advantage 
againſt all falfe religions. B #0 | 1 
Vou tell us too, that the — * 2 may impoſe creeds and ceremonies; in- | 
deed you ſay ſound creeds, and decent ceremonies, but that helps not your cauſe: =_ 
for who muſt be judge of that /onunz, and that decent? If the impoſer, then 7 
thoſe words ſignify nothing at all, but that the magiſtrate may impoſe thoſe | 1 
creeds and ceremonies. which he thinks /ound and decent, which is in _ | N 
mY | | fuc 4 
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deen 1 revelation that-contai d of 
is his people are all e. 
their ood require it, that the magiſtrate. ſhould fi 
abet of thoſe, truths as more neceſſary to ſalvation than the reſt, if 


a * next, are theſe creeds in the words of the Scripture, or not? If th 
are, hey are certainly ſound, as containing nothing but truth in them: and ſe 
he) wer e before, as they lay in the, Scripture, But thus though they contain 
nothing but ſound truths, yet they may be impertect, and ſo unſoumd rules of 
faith, ſince they may require more or leſs than God requires to be believed as 
neceſſary to ſalvation. For what reater, neceſſity, I pray, is there that a man 
ſhould believe that Chriſt ſu 5 under Pontius Pilate, than that he was 
orn at Bethlehem of Judab! Both are certainly true, and no Chriſtian doubts 
of either: but how comes, one to be made an article of faith, and impoſed 
by the magiſtrate as Les — to ſalvation, for otherwiſe there can be no ne- 
cellity of impoſition, and the other not: og 
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one to them? Chriſt commanded finiply to baptize imto the ham of . op 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt z but the figning of the eros; how cam 
that neceflary ? Humun authority whith is niceffary ts a the trutb agarn; 
the corruption of Phmant nature, Has made it fo, But it 8 a e cerembny. 
J aſſe, is it fo derent that the adrtiitiiſtrativn of. baptifis, firmply, as butt Se 

vidur inſtituted; would be indecent without it? If not, then there is ns 
reaſon to impoſe it for arcency's fake; for there can Be no reaſdn to altet or 
add any thing to the inſtitation of Cheiſt, or introduce any eertinony of, 
circumſtance into religion for decency, where the action would Be decent 
without it. The command to do aff things drcenthy, and in order, gave no 
authority to add to Chriſt's inſtitution any new certmony, it omy preſcribed 
the manner how, what was neceſſary to be done in the congrepation, ſhould 
be there done, viz. after fuch a manner, that if it were omitted, there would 
appear ſome indecency, whereof the congregation or colteQtive body was to 
be judge, for to them that rule was given: And if that rule go beyond What 


F have ſaid, and gives power to men to introduce into religious worſhip; 
whatever they ſhall think decent, and impoſe the uſe of it; I do not ſee 
how the greateſt part of the infinite ceremonies of the church of Rome could; 
be complained of, or refuſed, if inttoduced into another church, and there 
impoſed by the magiſtrate, But if ſuch a power were given to the ma- 
giſtrate, that whatever he thought a decent ceremony, he might de novo im- 
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poſe, he would need ſome expreſs commiſſion from God in Sctiptura, Een 
the commiſſion you ſay he has from the law of nature} willnevet! givui h 
a power to inſtitute new ceremonies in the chriſtian religion, WH,ẽj6 be 
they decent, or what they will, can never be neceſſary to ſalvatiom n 
The Goſpel was to be preached in their aſſemblies; the rule den Wan 


that the habit, geſture, voice, language, etc. of the preacher fur heſe 
were neceſſary circumſtances of the action, ſhould have nothing ridigulous 


or ĩndecent in it. The praiſes of God were to be _ it muſt be then in 
ſuch poſtures and tunes as became the ſolemnity of that action. And ſo 4 
convert was to be baptized, Chriſt inſtituted the eſſential part of that action, 
which was waſhing with water into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt; in which care was alſo to be had, that in the doing this nothing 
ſhould be omitted that preſerved a decency in all the circumſtances. af the 


action. But no body will ſay, that if the croſs were omitted, that upon that 


account there would be any thing indecent in baptimum. 
What is to be done in che affemblies of Chriſtians, for the; ſalvation of 
ſouls, is ſufficiently preſcribed in Scripture: But ſince the circumſtances af 


the actions were ſo various, and might in ſeveral countries and ages have dif- 


ferent appearances, as that appears decent in one country which is quite 
contrary in another, concerning them there could be no other rule given than 
what is, viz. decently, in order, and to edification z and in avoiding inde- 
cencies,. and not adding any new ceremonies, how decent ſoever, this rule 
conſiſts. een B 0tr „ne ati 

I judge no man in the uſe of the croſs in baptiſm. The impoſition of 
that, or any other ceremony not inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, is what argue 
againſt, and ſay, is more than you upon your principles can make good. 
Common ſenſe has ſatisfied all mankind, that it is above their reach to 
determine what things in their own: nature indifferent, were fit to be made 
uſe of in religion, and would be acceptable to the ſuperior beings in their 
worſhip, and therefore they have every where thought it neceſſary to derive 
that knowledge from the immediate will and dictates of the gods themſelves, 
and have taught that their forms of religion, and outward modes of wor- 
ſhip were founded upon revelation, no body daring to do ſo abſurd and in- 
ſolent a thing, as to take upon him to preſume with himſelf, or to preſcribe 
to others by his own authority which ſhould in theſe indifferent and mean 
things be worthy of the Deity, and make an acceptable part of his worſhip: 
Indeed they all agreed in the duties of natural religion, and we find them by 
common conſent owning that piety and virtue, that clean hands, and a pure 
heart not polluted with the breaches of the law of nature was the beſt wor- 
ſhip of the gods. Reaſon diſcovered to them that a good life was the meſt 
acceptable thing to the Deity; this the common light of nature put paſt 
doubt. But for their ceremonies and outward performances, for them they 
appeal always to a rule received from the immediate direction of the ſuperior 


powers themſelves, where they made uſe, and had need of revelation. A 


plain confeſſion of mankind that in theſe things we have neither knowledge 
to diſcern, nor authority to preſcribe ;- That men cannot by their on kill 
; | find 


mn r Fe e e 


fund dut whecte fu, bo by; their b pb ef mik ah werk wee W ben 
part of teligious worſhip. It is not for them to invent or f pore ceremonies 
that ſhall recommend men to the Deity. It Was ſo obvious and viſible; "that 


it became men to have leave from God himſelf, before they dared to offer 
tothe divine majeſty any of theſe trifling, mean,” and to him uſeleſs things, 
as à grateful and valuable part of His pong mb that no body any where 
amongſt the various and ſtrange religions they led men into, bid ſuch open 
defiance to common ſenſe, and the reaſon of all mankind, as to preſume to 
do it without vouching the appointment of God himſelf.” Plato, Who of 
all che heathens, ſeems to have had the moſt ſerious thoughts about religion, 
ſays that the magiſtrate,” or whoever has any ſenſe, will never introduce of 
his'own head any new rites into his religion, for which he gives this con- 
vincing reaſon'; or, ſays he, he muſt know it is impoſſible for human nature to 
know any thing certainly concerning theſe matters. Epinom. poſt medium. Tt 
cannot therefore but be matter of aſtoniſhment, that any who call them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, who have ſo ſure, and fo full a revelation, which declares 
all the counſel of God concerning the way of attaining eternal ſalvation, 
ſhould dare by their own authority to add any thing to what is therein pre- 
{cribed, and impoſe it on others as a neceſſary part of religious worthip, 
without the obſervance of which human inventions, men ſhall not be per- 
mitted the public worſhip of God. If thoſe rites and ceremonies preſcribed 
to the Jews by God himſelf, and delivered at the ſame time, and by the 
ſame hand to the Jews that the moral law was, were called beggarly ele- 
ments under the goſpel, and laid by as uſeleſs and burthenſome, what ſhall 
we call thoſe rites which have no other foundation, but the will and autho- 
rity of men, and of men very often, who have not much thought of the pu- 
rity of religion, and practiſed it leſs ? | HT TR. To OR RS © 
» Becauſe you think your argument for the magiſtrate's right to uſe force 
has not had its due conſideration; I ſhall here ſet it down in your own words, 
as it ſtands, and endeavour to give you ſatisfaction to it. You ſay there, JF A. p. 16 
fuch a degree of outward force as has been mentioned, be of great and even ne- 

ceſſary uſe, for ' the advancing thoſe ends, {as taking the world as we find it, I 

think it appears to be, } then it muſt be acknowledged that there is a right ſome- 

where to uſe it for the advancing thoſe ends, unleſs we will ſay (what without 
impiety cannot be ſaid/ that the wiſe and benign diſpaſer ad governor of all 

things bas not furniſhed mankind with competent means for the promoting his own 

honour in the world, and the good of fouls. And if there be ſuch a right fome- 
where, where ſhould it be, but where the power of compelling refides ? That 

is principally, and in reference to the public in the cidil ſovereign. Which 
words, if they have any argument in them, it in ſhort ſtands thus. Force is 

uſeful and neceſſary : The good and wiſe God, who without impiety cannot 

be ſuppoſed not to have furniſhed men with competent means for their falva- 

tion, = therefore given a right to ſome men to uſe it, and thoſe men are the 

civil ſovereigns. wok t eee 44 

- To make this argument of any uſe to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak a 

little more diſtinctly, for here you, according to your laudable and ſafe way : 
OWL” 5D of 
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tell, us, beſides the end for it id i and  nerafarys te WRAM it ig 
uſeful and neceſſary-: J it % necel/axy-t0, all men That v will not 
race the true religian by bare preaehing, 
without any force, Is it then necęſſaxy to all theſe, and that only. who, 
as you tell us, rect the true religion tendred with ſufficient: evidence, ar at teuft 
/o far manifeſted ta them, as to ablige them is recatue it, and io leavetbem withr 
out excuſe if they do; not? To all therefore, who rejecting the tsus religion 
fo tendered, are without excuſe, your moderate farc is uſeful and necefſory. 
But is it to all thoſe competent, i, . /uficient\ meanss That, it is evident in 
matter of fact, it is not; for after all, any. ſtand out. It is like you! wall 
ſay, which is all you have to ſay, that thoſe are ſuch, to whom, having re- 
faſted this laſt means, moderate. force, God always refuſeth his grace to, with- 


* 
. 
os 


& 
= 
= * 


out which no means is efficacious. So that your g at laſt, are only 
ſuch means as are the utmoſt that God has appointed, and will have uſed, 


and which when men reſiſt, they are without excuſe; and ſhall never after 
have the aſſiſtance of his grace to bring them to that truth they have re/ifpad, 
and, ſo be ag the Apoſtle, 11 Tim. III, 8, calls ſuch, men of cnrrut minds, 
reprabate concerning the faith. I then it ſhall be, that the day of grace ſhall 
be over to all thole who rect the truth maniſaſted to them, with ſuch, exi- 
dence, as leaves them witbaut excuſe, and that bare preaching and exhonta- 
tion ſhall, be according to the good pleaſure of the benign diſpoſar of all 
things, enough, when neglected, 7a mate their hearts far, their cars. heauy, 
and, ſhut their eyes that they ſhould not percerve. non underſtand, nar be converted 
that od ſpould heal. them. I lay, if this ſhould be the caſe, then your force, 


whatever. you imagine of it, will neither be competent, uſeful, nor neceſſary. 
So that it will reſt upon you to prove that your moderate degrees of farce are 
thoſe means of grace which God will have, as neceſſary to ſalvation, tried 
upon every one before he will paſs that ſentenge in {/aiah, Make, his heart fats 
etc. and that your degree of moderate force is that beyond which God will 
have, no other or more powerful means. uſed, but that. thoſe, whom; that 
works not upon, ſhall. be left reprobate concerning faith, And till you have 
proved this, you will in vain pretend your moderate force, whatever you 
might think of it, if you had the ordering of that matter in the place 
of God, to be uſeful, neceſſary, and competent. means. For if preaching, 
exhortation, inſtruction, etc. as ſeems by the whole current of the Scrip- 
ture, and it appears not that 1/az44 in the place above-cited, made their hearts 
fat with any thing but his words, be that means, which when rejected to 
ſuch a degree, as he ſees fit, God will puniſh with a reprabate mind, and that 
there be no other means of grace to come after; you mult. confeſs, that 
whatever good opinion you haye of your moderate; force after this ſentence 
is paſſed, it can do no good, have no efficacy neither directiy nor indirettly, 
and af a diſtance, towards the bringing men to the truth. 

If your moderate force be not that preciſe utmoſt means of grace, which 
when ineffectual, God will not afford his grace to any other, then your, mo- 
derate force is not the competent means you talk of. This therefore you muſt 


prove, 
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prove, thar-prexching alone is hot; bit that yout ricderite force "Joined to 
it, is chat means of N When neglected or teſiſted, God will afſiſt 
no other means with his grate to bring men into the obedlence of the truth; 
and his jet me tell you, you'muſt prove by revelation. For it is impoffibſe 
_ to:know, but by revelation, the Juſt meaſures of God's long-ſuffering, and 
hat thoſe means are, which when men's corruptions have rendred ineffec- 
tual, his ſpirit ſhall no longer ſtrive with them, nor his Hy affiſt any 
other means for their convetfion” of falvation. © When you have done this, 
there will be ſome ground for you to talk of your moderate force, as the means 
which God's wiſdom and goodnefs is engaged to furniſh men with; but to 
ſpeak of it, as you do now, as if it were that both neceſſary and competent 
means, that it would be an imputation to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
if men were not furniſhed with it, when it is evident, that the greateſt part 
of mankind have always been deſtitute of it, will 1 fear be not eaſlly cleared 


were not furniſhed with your competent means of falvation, 
It is neceſſary for the vindication of God's juſtice and goodneſs, that thoſe 
who miſearry ſhould do ſo by their own fault, that their deſtruction ſhould be 
from themſelves, and they be left inexcuſable: But pray how will you ſhew 
us, that it is neceſſary, that any who have reſiſted the truth tendered to 
them only by preaching, ſhould be ſaved, any more than it is neceſſary that 


thoſe who hade reſiſted the truth when moderate force has been joined to 


the ſame preaching, ſhould be ſaved? They ate inexcuſable one as well as 
the other, and thereby have incurred the wrath of God, under which he 
may juſtly leave the one as well as the other; and therefore he cannot be ſaid 
not to have been furniſhed with competent means of falvation, who having 


rejected the truth preached to him, has never any penalties laid on him by 


the magiſtrate to make him conſider the truths he before rejeted. 
All the ftrefs of your pot befis for the neceſſity of force, lies on this, 
That the majority of mankind are not prevailed on by preaching, and there- 
fore the goodneſs and wiſdom of God is obliged to furniſh them with ſome 
more effectual means, as you think. But who told you that the majority 
of mankind ſhonld ever be brought into the ſtrait way, and narrow gate? 
Or that force in your moderate degree was the neceſſary and competent, 7. e. 
the juſt fit means to do it, neither over nor under, but that that only, and 
nothing but that could do it? If to vindicate his wiſdom and goodneſs God 
muſt farniſh mankind with other means, as long as the majority, yet un- 
wrought upon, ſhall give any forward demander occafion to aſæ, What other 

means is there left '? 1 
greater part of mankind unprevailed on, be bound to furniſh mankind with 
higher degrees of force upon this man's demand: and thoſe degrees of force 
proving ineffectual to the majority to make them truly and fincerely Chriſtians, 
God muſt be bound to furniſh the world again with a new ſupply of mira- 
cles upon the demand of another wiſe controuler, who having ſet his heart 
upon mitacles, as you have yours on force, will demand, what other means is 
N 82 | there, 


from that impiety you mention; for though the magiſtrate had the gb. to 


e muſt alſo after your moderate penalties have left the 
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there left but miracles i q For it is like tis laſb gentleman} would:take it wecy 


much amiſs of you, if you ſhould not allow this to be a good and unqueſt- 
ionable way of arguing ; or if you ſhould deny that after the utmoſt force 


had been uſed, miracles might not do me ſervice at leaſt, indireciy and at 


4 diftance, towards the bringing men to imbrace the truth. And if you can: 


not prove that miracles may not thus do ſame ſervice, he will conclude juſt as 
yd d hat the chuſe is his !:] ĩ] ò ted 

Let us try your method a little farther. Suppoſe that when neither the 
gent let admonitions, nor the moſt earneſt intreaties will prevail, ſomething elſe 
is to be done as the only means left, What is it muſt be done? What is this 


neceſſary competent means that you tell us of? I is to lay briars and tborus in 


their way. This therefore being ſuppoſed neceſſary, you ſay, fhere muſt 


ſomewhere be a right to uſe it. Let it be ſo. Suppoſe I tell you that right is 


in God, who certainly has a power to lay briars and thorns in the way of thoſe 
who are got into a wrong one, whenever he is graciouſſy pleaſed that other 
means beſides inſtructions and admonitions ſhould be uſed. to reduce them. 
And we may as well expect that thoſe thorns and briars laid in their way by 
God's providence, without telling them for what end, ſhould work upon 


them as effectually, rhougb indiref#ly, and at à diſtance, as thoſe laid in their 


way by the magiſtrate, without telling them for what end. God alone knows 
where it is neceſſary, and on whom it will be uſeful, which no man being 
capable of knowing, no man, though he has coercive power in his hand, 
can be ſuppoſed to be authorized to uſe it by the commiſſion he has to do 


good, on whomſoever you ſhall judge it to be of great and even necefſary:uſe : 


No more than your judging it to be of great and even nece uſe, would 
authorize any one who had got one of the incifion-knives. of the hoſpital 
in his hand, to cut thoſe for the ſtone with it, whom he could not know 
needed cutting, or that cutting would do them any good, when the. maſter of 
the hoſpital had given him no expreſs. order to uſe his inciſion - knife in that 
operation; nor was it known to any but the maſter, who needed, and on 
whom it would be uſeful ; nor would he fail to uſe it himſelf wherever he 
found it neceſſary. | | 5 1, aley.-h n 
Be force of as great and neceſſary uſe as you pleaſe ; let it be ſo the compe- 
tent means for the ron g the honour of God in the world, and the: good of 
to uſe it maſt neceſſarily be ſomewhere. This right can- 

not poſſibly be, where you would have it, in the civil ſovereigns, and that 
for the very reaſon you give, viz. becauſe it muſt be here the power of 
compelling reſides. For fince civil ſovereigus cannot compel themſelves, nor 
can the compelling power of one civil ſovereign reach another civil ſovereign, 
it will not in the hands of the czvi/ ſovereigns reach the moſt confideratle 
E of mankind, and thoſe who both for their own and their ſubjects good, 
ave molt need of it. Beſides, if it go along with the per of  campelling, 
it mult be in the hands of all ciui favereigns alike: which, by this, as well 
as ſeveral other reaſons I have given, being unavoidable to be ſo, this right 
will be ſo far from uſeful, that whatever efficacy force has, it will be im- 
ployed to the doing more harm than good; ſince the greateſt part of civil 
| LE ſovereigns 
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Novertiges being of falte religions, Wrer ill be immployell- för the pr 


of thoſe. bag oog 85 9G (3 21117 Wolle Toms Htg 150 'S Tt 4907 40 b Heri 1 
But let us grant what you can never prove, that though all ciuil ſoverengns 
have compelling: power, yet only thoſe of the true religion have a right to uſe 
foroe in matters of religion: your on argument of manbind being unfur- 
niſbed, which is impiety to ſay, with competent meuns fur the promoting the 
- honour of God, and the good of fouls, ſtill preſſes you. Earithe, campellin 
power of each civil ſovereign not reaching beyond his own dominions, Ae · 
 rught of ufing force in the hands only of the orthodox civil ſavereigus, leaves 
the reſt, which is the far greater part of the world; deſtitute of this your ne- 
ceflary and competent means for promoting the honour of God in the world; and 
the'good of ſouls. (OF e e Wege uad ern rent To r 
Sir, I return you my thanks for having given me this occaſion to take a 
review of your argument, which you told me had miſtaken; which I hope 
I now have not, and have anſwered to your ſatis faction. 
I aconfeſs I miſtook when I ſaid that cutting being judged uſeful; could not 
authorize even a ſkilful ſurgeon to cut a man without any farther commiſſion: 
for it ſhould have been thus; that though a man has the inſtruments in his 
hand, and force enough to cut with, and cutting be judged by you of great 
and even neceſſary uſe in the ſtone; yet this, without any farther commiſ- 
fon, will not authorize any one to uſe his ſtrength and knife in cutting, 
who knows not who has the ſtone, nor has any light or meaſures to judge 
to whom cutting may be neceſſary Or uſeful os ois 53d 01 D2logagy 28} n 
But let us fee what you ſay in anſwer to my inſtance: 1. That tbe flone P. 53 
does not ahoays kill, though it be not cured; but men do gſten live to à great age 
with it, and die at laſt of other diſtempers. But aver ſion to the true religion is 
certainly and inevitably mortal to the ſoul, if not cured, and ſo abſalute neceſ- 
fity to be cured. Is it of abſolute neceſſity to be cured in all? If fo, will you 
not here again think it requiſite that the w/e and benign Diſpoſer and Go- 
ver nor of all things, ſhould furniſh competent, means for what is of ab/olute 
neceſſity © For will it not be inpiety to ſay, that God bath left mankind un- 
furniſhed of competent, 1. e. ſufficient means for what is abſolutely neceſſary ? 
For it is plain in your account men have not been furniſhed with ſiicient 
means for what is of 2b/o/ute neceſſity to be cured in all, if in any of them it 
be left uncured. For as you allow none to be /ieient evidence, but what P. 51 
certainly gains aſſent; ſo by the ſame rule you cannot call that /afficient. 
means which does not work the cure. It is in vain to ſay, the means were 
ſufficient; had it not been for their own fault, when that fault of theirs is the 
very thing to be cured. You go on; and yet if we ſhould ſuppoſe the ſtone. asP. 53 
certainly uiſtructive of this temporal life, as that averfian is of mens eternal fal- 
vation? cen ſo the neceſſity of curing it would be at much leſs than the neceſſity 
of euring that averſion,” as this temporal life falls ſhort in value of that which is 
eternal. This is built upon a ſuppoſition, that the neceſſity of the means is 
increaſed by the value of the end, which being in this caſe the ſalvation of 
mens ſouls;*that. is of infinite concernment to them, you conclude ſalvation 
abſolutely neueſſary e which makes you ſay that averſſan, etc. being inevitably, 
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. becauſe God himfelf is ah ſalutr 


442 miſtake makes you ſay, that ſuppoſing the ſtone certainly dſtructive of 
this temporul life, yet the neceſſity of curing it would be as much teſs than tie n. 
ceſſity of curing that averſion, as this temporal life falls ſhort in value of that 
which ts eternal. Which is quite otherwiſe : for if the ſtone will certainty | 
kill a man without cutting, it is as abſolutely neceſſary to cut a man of the 
ſtone for the ſaving of his life, as it is to cure the averſion for the ſaving: of 
his ſoul. Nay, if you have but eggs to fry, fire is as abſolutely neceflary as 
either of the other, though the value of the end be in theſe cafes infinitely” 
different; for in one of them you loſe only your dinner, in the other your 
life; and in the other your ſoul. But yet in theſe caſes, fire, cutting and 
curing that averſion, are each of them abſolutely and equally neceſſary to 
their reſpective ends, becauſe thoſe ends cannot be attained without them. 
You ſay farther, Cutting for the ſtone is not always neceſſary in order to thb 
cure: but the penalties you ſpeak of are altogether neceſſary (without extraordi- 
nary grace} to cure that pernicious and otherwiſe untrattable averſion. Let it 
be fo ; but do the ſurgeons know who has this fone, this aver/ior ſo, that it 
will certainly deſtroy him unleſs he be cut? Will you undertake to tell 
when the averſion is ſuch in any man, that it is incurable by preaching, ex- 
hortation and intreaty, if his ſpiritual phyfician will be inſtant with him in 
ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon ; but certainly curable, if moderate force be made 
uſe of? Till you are ſure of the former of theſe, you can never ſay your 
moderate force is neceſſary : Till you are ſure of the latter, you can never 
ſay, it is competent means. What you will determine concerning ext raordi- 
nary grace, and when God beſtows that, I leave you to confider, and ſpeak 
clearly of it at your leiſure 757 712 . ed 
You add, that even where Cutting for the ftone is neceſſary, it is withal ba- 
zardous by my confeſſion. But your penalties can no way indanger or hurt the 
foul, but by the fault of him that undergoes them. If the magiſtrate uſe force 
to bring men to the true religion, he muſt judge which is the true religion; 
and he can judge no other to be it but that which he believes to be the true 
religion, which is His own religion. But for the magiſtrate to uſe force to 
0] bring 


bring men to his own * ar Ras ſo much danger im it toi mens ſouls, that 
byi your own confeſfion, but un theft will ſay that magiſtrates may uſe 
foree to bring men tO their own religion. QUSITSIEON 0753950 15101 ine | | | | li 
This 1 is enough to make good all that I aimed at in my inſtanee 1 
of cutting for the ſtone, which was, that though it were judged aſcful, and | 2 | 
T add now neceffary to cut men for the ſtone, yet that was nat enough to au; J 
thoriae a ſurgeon to cut a man, but he muſt have beſides that general one 
of doing good, ſome. more ſpecial commiſſion; and that which I there men- 
tioned, was the patient's conſent. But you tell me, Thur though, as tbings P. 54 
not tand, no ſurgeon bas any right to cut his calcutous patient without his:con» 
fend ;» yet if the magiſtrate ſhould by a public law appoint and authorize à coms 
patent number of the moſt freriful. in that art, to vifit fuch as labour under that 
a:ſeaſe;' and to cut thoſe {whether they conſent or not ) whoſe liues they unani- 
moi judge it impoſſible to ſave otherwiſe : you are apt to think I would find it 
hard to prove that in ſo doing he exceeded the bounds of his power + and you are 
ſure ib would be as bard to prove that thoſe artiſts would have no right in that 
caſe to cut ſuch perſons. Shew ſuch a law from the great Governor of the 
univerſe, and I ſhall yield that your ſurgeons ſhall go to work as faſt as you 
pleaſe. But where is the public law ? Whereis the competent number of ma- 
Siftrates failfub in the art, who muſt unanimouſly judge of the diſeaſe and its dan | 
ger? Vou can ſhew nothing of all this, yet you are fo. liberal of this fart | 
of cure that one cannot take you for leſs than-cutting -Morecraf# himſelf. | 
But; Sir, if there were a competent number of ſkilful and - impartial men, 1 
who were to uſe the inciſion- knife on all in whom they found this ſtone of . 
avenſion to the true religion; what do you think, would they find no work | 
in your hoſpital? i noe 5 Koning ABS ANES 
Averſion to the true religion you ſay is of abſolute neceſſity to be cured : 
what I beſeech you is that true religion? that of the church of England? f 
For that you-own- to be the oxly true religion, and whatever you fay, you P. rx 1 
cannot upon your prineiples name any other national religion in the 4 
world, that you will own to be the true. It being then of ab/o/ute ne- | i 
ceſſity that mens averſion to the national religion of England ſhould be 
cured :- has all mankind in whom it has been abſolutely neceſſary to be 
cured, been furniſhed with competent and neceſſary means for the cure of 
this averſion? : 5 | 
In the next place, what is your- zeceſſary and ſufficient means for this cure 
that is f ab/elute neceſſity-? and that is moderate penalties made ule of by the 
magiſtrate, where: the national is the true religion, and ſufficient means are ö 
provided for all mens inſtruction in the true religion. And here again. I aſk, 1 
have all men to whom this cure is of abſolute neceſfity, been furniſhed with | | 
this neceſſary means? | 
Thirdly, How is your nereſſary remedy to be applied? And that is in a | 


way wherein it cannot work the cure, though we ſhould ſuppoſe the true re- | 
hgion the national every where, and all the magiſtrates in the world zealous 
for it. To this true religion ſay you men have a natural and great aver ow | 14 
of abſolute neceſſity to be cured, and the only cure for it is force your way 5 4 | 
plicd, | 
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as muſt be laid upon all that diſſent from the national reli - 
gion, till they conform. Why are men. averſe to the true? Becauſe it croſſes 
the profits and pleaſures of this life; and for the ſame reaſon; they have an 
averſion to penalties: theſe therefore, if 4p. be oppoſed one to another, 
and penalties be ſo laid that men muſt quit their luſts, and heartily. imbrace 


the true As IR elſe indure the penalties, there may be ſome efficacy in 


force towards bringing men to the true religion: but if there be no oppoſi- 
tion between an outward profeſſion of the true religion, and mens luſts; pe- 


nalties laid on men till they outwardly conform, are not a remedy: laid to the 


diſeaſe, Puniſhments ſo applied have no oppoſition to mens luſts, nor from 
thence can be expected any cure. Men muſt be driven from their averſion 
to the true religion by penalties they have a greater averſion to. This is all 
the operation of force. But if by getting into the communion of the national 
church they can avoid the penalties, and yet retain their natural- corruption 
and averſion to the true religion, what remedy is there to the diſeaſe b 2 
ties ſo applied? You would, you ſay, have men made uneg . 'T is no 
doubt will work on men, and make them indeavour to get out of this uneaſy 
ſtate as ſoon as they can. But it will always be by that way wherein they 


can be moſt eaſy; for it is the uneaſineſs alone they fly from, and therefore 
they will not exchange one uneaſineſs for another; not for a greater, nor an 
equal, nor any at all, if they can help it. If therefore it be ſo uneaſy. for 
men to mortify their luſts, as you tell us, 2vh:ch the true religion requires. of 
them, if they imbrace it in earneſt : but which outward conformity to the 
true religion, or any national church does not require, what, need or. uſe. is 
there of force applied ſo, that it meets not at all with mens luſts, or averſion 
to the true religion, but leaves them the liberty of a quiet injoyment of 


them, free from force and penalties in a legal and approved conformity? Is 
a man negligent of his ſoul, and will not be brought to conſider? obſtinate, 


and will not imbrace the truth? is he careleſs, and will not be at the pains 
to examine matters of religion? corrupt, and will not part with his luſts, 
which are dearer to him than his firſt-born? It is but owning the national 


profeſſion, and he may be ſo ſtill: If he conform, the magiſtrate has done 
puniſhing, he is a ſon of the church, and need not conſider any thing far- 
ther for fear of penalties, they are removed, and all is well. So that at laſt 


there neither being an abſolute neceſſity that aver/ion to the true religion 
ſhould in all men be cured : nor the magiſtrate being a competent judge who 


have this ſtone of averſion, or who have it to that degree as to need force to 
cure it, or in whom it is curable, were force a proper.remedy as it is not : 
nor having any commiſſion to uſe it, notwithſtanding what you have an- 


ſſwwered: it is {till not only as, but more reaſonable for the magiſtrate, upon 
r of its uſefulneſs or neceſſity, to cut any one for the ſtone without 


is own conſent, than to uſe force your way to cure him of averſion to the 
true religion. . 

To my queſtion, in whoſe hands this right, we were a little above ſpeak- 
ing of, was in Turkey, Perſia or China? you tell me, You anfiver round! 
end plainly, in the hands of the ſovereign, to. uſe convenient penalties for he 
888 | promoting 
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!; Z 
will meet with elſewhere ; who in theſe oountries muſt be judge of the true 


i F But 1 Will aſk, whether you or any wiſe man would have puf a « 


"Hghr of ufirig force into a Mabammedan or Pagan prince's hand, for tlie pro- 4 
imoting of 5 | 


ang of Chriſtianity ? Which of my Pagans or Mohammedans would 

N e ͤ EO OP ER 99 w_ 
But God, you ſay, has done it, and you make it good by telling nie in 
"the following words, If this flartle me, then you muſt tell me farther, that you 
os upon the ſupreme power to be the ſame all the world over, in what hands ſo- 
"ver i if placed, and this right to be contained in it: and f thoſe that have it th 
v0. of I as they ought, but inſtead of promoting true religion by proper penalties 
far” Bemſelves to inforce Mohammediſm or Paganiſm, or any other falſe rel 
a 755 All that can, or that needs be ſaid to the matter, it, that God will one day 
"call them to an account for the neglect of their duty, for the diſhonour they do to 
Bim, and for the ſauls that periſh by their fault. Your taking this right to be 
A part of the /upreme power of all civil ſovereigns, which is the thing in queſ- 
tion, is not, as I take it, proving it to be ſo. But let us take it'ſo for once, 
"what then is your anſwer ? God will one day call thoſe ſovertigns to an actount 
far the neglect of their ny The queſtion is not, what God will do with the 
"Fovrreigns who have neglected their duty; but how mankind is furniſhed with 
\your competent means of promoting God's honour in the world, and the good of 
ut in Countries where the ſovereign is of a wrong religion? For there how 
clearly foever the right of ufing it be in the ſvereign, yet as long as he uſes 
not force to bring his ſubjects to the true religion, they are deſtitute of your 
competent means. For I imagine you do not make the right to uſe that force, 
but the actual application of it by penal laws to be your »/eful and neceſſary | 
- means. For if you think the bare having that right be enough, if that be | 
your ſufficient means without the actual uſe of force, we readily allow it you. 
And, as I tell you elſewhere, I ſee not then what need you had of miracles 
to ſupply the want of the magiftrate's aſſiſtance, till Chriſtianity was ſupported 
and incouraged by the laws of the empire: for, by your own rule, the magiſ- 
trates of the world, during the three firſt centuries after the publifhing the 
Chriſtian religion, had the fame right, if that had been enough, that they 
have now in Turkey, Per/ia, or China. That this 7s all that can be faid in 
this matter, I eafily grant you; but that tf zs all that needs be ſaid to make 

good your doctrine, I muſt beg your pardon, | 
In the fame ſentence wherein you tell me, I ſhould have added neceſſity to 1 
uſefulneſs, J call it neceſſary uſefulneſs, which I imagine is not much dif- 1 
ferent. But that with the following words wherein my argument lay, had | 1 
the ill luck to be overſeen ; but if you pleaſe to take my argument, as I have 
now again laid it before you, it will ſerve my turn. 1! 
In your next paragraph you tell me, that bat is ſaid by me 7s with the L. II, p. 102 1 
ſame ingenuity ] have uſed in other places; my words in that place are theſe : | 

The author having indeavoured to ſhew that no body at all, of any rank 
or condition, had any power to puntſh, torment, or uſe any man ill for 

matters of religion: you tell us, you do not yet underſtand why clergymen are , 
+ « nat 1 
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<< not ar capable of ſuch power as other mam. which words of mine contain- 
ing in them nothing but true matter of fact, give you no reaſon to tax my 
ingenuity; nor will what you alledge make it otherwiſe than ſuch power z 
for if the power you there peat of, were externally coactive power, is not 
that the ſame power the author was ſpeaking of, made uſe of to thoſe ends 
he mentions of tormenting and puniſhing ? And do not you own that thoſe 
who have that power, ought to puniſh thoſe who offend in rejecting the 
true religion? As to the remaining part of that paragraph, I ſhall leave the 
reader to judge whether 7 ſought any occaſion ſo much as to name the c/ergy 3 
or whether the itching of your fingers to be handling the rod, guided not 
your pen to what was nothing to the purpoſe : for the author had not ſaid 
any thitfs. ſo much as tending to exclude the clergy from ſecular imploy- 
ments, but only, if you will take your own report of it, that no eceleſiaſti- 
cal officer, as ſuch, has any externally coactive power; whereupon you cry 
out, that you do not yet underſtand why ecclefraftics or clergymen are not as ca- 
pable of fack power as other men. Had you ſtood to be conſtable of your pa- 
riſh, or of the hundred, you might have had cauſe to vindicate thus your 
capacity, if orders had been objected to you; or if your aim be at a juſtice 
of the peace, or lord chief juſtice of England, much more. However you 
mult be allowed to be a man of forecaſt, in clearing the way to ſecular power, 
if you know yourſelf, or any of your friends defirous of it: otherwiſe I con- 
feſs you have reaſon to be on this occaſion a little out of humour, as you are, 
A. p. 17 for bringing this matter in queftion ſo wholly out of ſeaſon. Nor will, I 
fear, the ill- fitted excuſe you bring, give yourſelf, or one who conſults the 
places in both yours and the author's Letter, a much better opinion of it. 
However I cannot but thank you for your wonted ingenuity, in ſaying, that 
it ſeems I wanted an occaſion to ſhew my good will to the clergy, and ſo I made 
my/elf one. And to find more work for the excellent gift you have this way, 
I defire you to read over that paragraph of mine again, and tell me, whether 
you can find any thing ſaid in it not true? Any advice in it that you yourſelf 
would difown ? any thing that any worthy clergyman that adorns his func- 
tion is concerned in? And when you, have ſet it down in my words, the 
world ſhall be judge, whether I have ſhewed any ill will to the clergy. Till 
. then I may take the liberty to own, that I am more a friend to them and 
their calling, than thoſe amongſt them who ſhew their forwardneſs to leave 
the word of God to ſerve other imployments. The office of a miniſter of the 
Goſpel requires ſo the whole man, that the very looking after their poor 
was by the joint voice of the Twelve Apoſtles, called, leaving the word of 
God, and ſerving of tables, Acts 1111, 2. But if you think no mens faults 
can be ſpoken of without d will, you will make a very ill preacher : or if 
you think this to be ſo only in ſpeaking of miſtakes in any of the clergy, 
there mult be in your opinion ſomething peculiar in their caſe, that makes it 
| | ſo much a fault to mention any of theirs; which I muſt be pardoned for, 
fi ſince I was not aware of it: and there will want but a little cool reflection to 
| convince you, that had not the preſent church of England a greater number 
{ in proportion, than poſſibly any other age of the church ever had, of m—_ 
who 


— 
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who by their pious lives and labours in their miniftry adorn their profeſſion, 
ſuch bufy men as cannot be content to be divines without being lay-men | 
too, would ſo little keep up the reputation which 6ught to diſtinguiſh the | 
clergy, or preſerve the eſteem due to a holy, 7, e. « ſeparate order, that no 
body can thei greater good will to them than by taking all occaſions to put 
à ſtop to any forwardneſs, to be meddling out of their calling. This I fiip- 
poſe made a groan ey of our church, out of kindneſs to the derpgy, ; 
mind them of their ſtipulation and duty in a late treatiſe, and tell them that 
rhe paſtoral care is to be a man's intire buſineſs, and to poſſeſs both his thoughts 
and his time. Diſc. of Paſt, Care, p. 121. any | 
To your ſaying, That the magiſtrate may lay penalties upon thoſe who refuſe A. p. 20 
to 1mbrace the dotirine of the proper miniſters of religion, or are alienated from 
the truth + I anſwered, © God never gave the magiſtrate an authority to be L. II, p. r10 
judge of truth for another man. This you grant; but withal ſay, That P. 64 
F the magiſtrate knows the truth, though he has no authority to judge of truth 
for another man ; yet he may be judge whether other men be alienated from the 
trutb or no; and h have authority to lay ſome penalties upon thoſe t6hom he 
fees to be 4 to bring them to judge more fincerely for themſelves. For ex- 
ample, The doctrine of the e mmiſters of religion is, that the three creeds, 
Nice, Athanafius's, and that commonly called the Apoftles Creed, ought to 
be thoroughly received and believed: As alſo that the Old and New Teſta. 
ment contain all things neceffary to falvation. The one of theſe doctrines a 
Papi: ſubject mmbraces not; and a Socinian the other. What now is the 


magiſtrate by your commiſſion to do? He is to lay penalties upon' them, 
and continue them: How long? Only 'till they conform, 7. e. till they pro- 
feſs they imbrace theſe doctrines for true. In which caſe he does not judge 
of the truth for other men: he only judges that other men are alienated fron 
the truth. Do you not now admire your own ſubtilty and acuteneſs ? I that 
cannot comprehend this, tell you my dull ſenſe in the caſe. He that thinks 
another man in an error, judges him, as you phraſe it, alienated from the 
truth, and then judges of truth and falſhood only for himſelf. But if he 
hys any penalty upon others, which they are to lie under till they imbrace 
for a truth what he judges to be ſo, he is then ſo far a judge of truth for 
thoſe others. This is what I think to judge of truth for another, means: If 

you will tell me what elſe it fignifies, I am ready to learn. | 
You grant, you ſay, God never gave the magiſtrate any authority to be judge 
of truth for another man : and then add, But how does it follow from thence 
that he cannot be judge, whether any man be alienated from the truth or no? 
And I aſk you, who ever faid any ſuch thing did follow from thence ? That 
- Which I fay, and which you onght to diſprove, is, That whoever puniſhes 
others for not being of the religion he Judges.to be true, judges of truth for 
others. But you prove that a man may be judge of truth, withont having 
authority to "dre of it for other men, or to preſcribe to them what they ſhall be- 
eve ; which you might have * till you meet with ſome body that de- 
nies it. But yet your proof of it is worth remembring: Rectum, ſay you, 

eft index ſui et obliqui. And certainly whoever does but know the truth, ma 
| as 1 kh 
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eaſily judge whether other men be alienated ' from ii or no. But though ret 2 e 
index ſui et obligui; yet a man may be ignorant of that Which is the right, 

| fir truth. The truth of religion, when known, ſhews 
what contradicts it is falſe : But yet that truth may be unknown to the ma- 
giſtrate, as well as to any other man. But you conclude, I know not upon 
what ground, as if the magiſtrate could not miſs it, or were ſurer ta find it 
than other men. I ſuppoſe you are thus favourable only to the magiſtrate of 
your own profeſſion,” as no doubt in civility a Papiſt or a Preſbyterian would 
be to thoſe of his. And then infer; And therefore if the magiſtrate knows 
the truth, though he has no authority. to judge of truth for other men, yet he 
may be judge whether other men be alienated from the truth or no. ithout 
doubt ! who denies it him? It is a privilege that he and all men have, that 
when they know the truth, or believe the truth, or have imbraced an er- 
ror for truth, they may judge whether other men are alienated from it or no, if 


thoſe other men own their opinions in that matter. 


o 


Vou go on with your inference, And ſo may have authority to lay ſome pe- 
nalties upon thoſe whom he ſees to be ſo. Now, Sir, you go a little too faſt. 
This he cannot do without making himſelf judge of truth for them: The 
magiſtrate, or any one, may judge as much as he pleaſes; of mens opinions 
and errors; he in that judges only for himſelf: But as ſoon as he uſes force 
to bring them from their own to his opinion, he makes himſelf judge of 
truth for them; let it be to bring them to judge more ſincerely for themſelves, 
as you here call it, or under what pretence or colour ſoever; for that, what 
you ſay, is but a ptetence, the very expreſſion diſcovers, For does any one 
ever judge infincerely for himſelf, that he needs penalties to make him judge 
more fincerely for himſelf? A man may judge wrong for himſelf, and may be 
known or thought to do ſo: But who can either know or ſuppoſe another is 
not fincere-in- 4. judgment he makes for himſelf, or, which is the ſame 
thing, that any one knowingly puts a mixture of falſhood into the judg- 
ment he makes? For as ſpeaking inſincerely is to ſpeak otherwiſe than 
one thinks, let what he ſays be true or falſe; fo judging inſincerely 
muſt be to judge otherwiſe than one thinks, which I imagine is not very 
feaſible. But how improper ſoever it be to talk of judging inſincerely for 
one's ſelf, it was better for you in that place to fay, penalties were 10 bring 
men to judge more ſincerely, rather than to ſay, more rightly, or more 
truly: for had you ſaid, the magiſtrate might uſe penalties 70 Ban men to 
judge more truly, that very word had plainly diſcovered, that he made 
himſelf a judge of truth for them. You therefore wiſely choſe to ſay what 
might beſt cover this contradiftion to your ſelf, whether it were ſenſe 
or no, which perhaps whilſt it ſounded well, every one would not ſtand to 
examine. 

One thing give me leave here to obſerve to you, which is, That when 
E {ſpeak of the entertainment ſubjects are to give to truth, 7. e. the true re- 
igion, you call it believing; but this in the magiſtrate you call &nowing. 
Now let me atk you, Whether any magiſtrate, who laid penalties on any 
who diflented from what he judged the true religion, or as you call it here, 


were 
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were alienated from the truth, was or could be determined in his judging of 54 
that truth by any aſſurance greater than believing? When you have reſolved 8 


* 


that, vou will then fee to what pur poſe, is all you have ſaid here concerning 
tlie magiſtrate's nowing the truth j which at laſt amounting to no more than 
N the aſſurance wherewith a man certainly believes and receives a thing for true, | < i 
WII put every magiſtrate under the ſame, if there be any obligation to uſe 
force, whilſt he believes his own. religion. Beſides, if a magiſtrate ##ibws 
his religion to be true, he is to uſe means not to make his people believe, 
but know it alſo; knowledge of them, if that be the way of entertaining 
the truths of religion, being as neceſſary to the ſubjects as the magiſtrate. 
1 never heard yet of a maſter of mathematics, who had the care of in- 
forming others in thoſe truths, who ever went about to make any one believe 
one of Euchd's propoſitions. en i nin bod ide 5 
The pleaſantneſs of your anſwer, notwithſtanding what you ſay, doth P. 65, 66 
remain ſtill the ſame: for you making, as is to be ſeen, tbe power: of the A. p. 22 
magiſtrate ORD AINED for the bringing men to take ſuch care as they ought 
of their ſalvation ; the reaſon why it is every man's intereſt to veſt this 
power in the magiſtrate, muſt ' ſuppoſe this power ſo ordained, before the 
people veſted it; or elſe it could not be an argument for their vęſling it in 
the magiſtrate. For if you had not here built upon your fundamental ſup- 
poſition, that this power of the magiſtrate is ordained by God to that end, 
the proper and intelligible way of expreſſing your meaning had not been to 
ſay as you do; As the power of the magiſtrate is ordained for bringing, etc. A. p. 22 
fo if we ſuppoſe this Po BER veſted in the magiſtrate by the people in which 
way of ſpeaking this power of the magiſtrate is evidently ſuppoſed already 
ordained. But a clear way of making your meaning underſtood, had been 
to ſay, That for the people to ordain ſuch a power of the magiſtrate, or to 
veſt. ſuch a power in the magiſtrate, which is the ſame thing, was their true 
intereſt: but whether it were your meaning or your expreſhon that was. 
guilty of the abſurdity, 1 ſhall leave it with the reader. 15 3217 Sit: 
As to the other pleaſant thing of your anſwer, it will ſtill appear by 
barely reciting it: the pleafant thing I charge on you is, that you ſay, That L. II, p. 10 
the power of the magiſtrate is to bring men to ſuch a care of their ſalvation, that A. p. 22 
they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any perſon, or their own luſts or 
paſſions, to preſcribe to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall imbrace ; and 
yet that it is their beſt courſe 70 vet a power in the magiſtrate, liable to the 
ſame /uſts and paſſions as themſelves, to chuſe for them. To this you anſwer, q 
by aſking where it is that you ſay that it is the peoples beſt courſe to veſt a power 
in the magiſtrate to chooſe for them? That you tell me 1 do not pretend to fhew. 
If you had given your ſelf the pains to have gone on to the end of the pa- 
ragraph, or will be pleaſed to read it as I have here again ſet it down for 
your peruſal, you will find that I at leaſt pretended to ſhew it: my words are 
theſe ; ** If they veſt a power in the magiſtrate, to puniſh them when they | 
« diflſent from his religion, to bring them to act even againſt their own incli- | 
nation, according to reaſon and ſound judgment, which is, as you explain your | 
ſelf in another place, 70 bring them ta conſider reaſons and arguments proper i 
and 1 
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and ſufficient to convince' them; how far is this from leaving it to the choice 

e of another man to preſcribe to them what faith or worthip they ſhall, im- 

e brace?” Thus far you cite my words, to which let me join the remaining 

part of the paragraph, to let you ſee that I pretended to ſbew that the courſe: 

5 you propoſed to the people as beſt for them, was to veſt a power in the mar 

f " = giftrate tochuſe for them. My words which follow thoſe where you left off, 

L. II, p. m ate theſe; . Eſpecially if we conſider, that you think it a ſtrange thing, 

that tbe author would have the care of every man's foul left to himſelf alone. 80 

te that this care being veſted in the magiſtrate, with a power 70. puniſb mem 

«© fo make them conſider reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince - 

« them of the truth of his religion; the choice is evidently in the magiſ- 

«« trate, as much as it can be in the power of one man to chuſe for another 

<« what religion he ſhall be of; which conſiſts only in a power of compell- 

P. 66 © ing him by puniſhments to imbrace it. But all this you tell me, is j, 

nothing to my purpoſe: Why I befeech you? Becauſe you /peat not of the 

magiſftrate's religion, but of the true religion, and that propoſed with ſigicient 

evidence. 7. | | ee. 
The cafe in ſhort is this; men are apt to be miſled by their paſſions, liiſts, 

and orber men in the choice of their religion. For this great evil you pro- 
poſe a remedy, which is, That men, for you muſt remember you are here 
ſpeaking of the people putting this power into the magiſtrates's hand, ſhould. 

chuſe ſome of their fellow-men, and give them a power by force: to guard 

them, that they might not be alienated from the truth by their own paſſions, 

luſte, or by other: men. So it was in the firſt ſcheme; or, as you have it 

now, to puniſh them, whenever they rejected the true religion, and that pro- 

poſed with ſufficient evidence of the truth of it. A pretty remedy, and ma- 

nifeſtly effectual at firſt fight : That becauſe men were all promiſeuouſly apt 

to be miſſed in their judgment, or choice of their religion, by paſſion, luſt, 

| and other men, therefore they ſhould chuſe ſome amongſt themſelves, who- 
| might, they and their ſucceſſors, men made juſt like themſelves, puniſb them: 

| when they rejected the true religion. iy 

1f the blind lead the blind, both ſhall fall into the ditch, ſays our Saviour. 
If men apt to be miſled by their paſſions and /uſts, will guard themſelves 
from falling into error, by puniſhments laid on them, by men as apt to be 
miſled by paſſions and luſts as themſelves, how are they the ſafer from fall- 
ing into error? Now hear the infallible remedy for this inconvenience, and 
admire: the men to whom they have given this power, muſt not ule it, 
till they find thoſe who gave it them in an error. A friend, to whom I 
ſhewed this expedient, anſwered, This is none : For why is not a man as fit 
to, judge for himſelf when he is in an error, as another to judge for him, 
who is as liable to error himſelf? I anſwered, This power however in the 
other can do him no harm, but may indire#ly, and at à diſtance, do him 
good ; becauſe the magiſtrate, who has this power to puniſh him, muſt never 

uſe it but when he is in the right, and he that is puniſhed is in the wrong. 

But, faid my friend, who ſhall be judge whether he be in the right or no? 

For men in an error think themſelves in the right, and that as confidently as 
1 4 | thoſe 
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thoſe who are moſt ſo. To which I replied No body muſt be judge; but. | 
the magiſtrate muy Boo when he is in the right And ſo may the ſubject a 
too; ſuid my friend, as well as the tnagiſtrate;: and therefore it was as good 
{ti} be free from a puniſhment, that gives a man tio mor ſecurity from error 
than he had without it. Beſides, faid he, ho muſt be judge whether the 
magiſtrate knows or no ? For he may miſtake and think it to. he knowledge 
and certainty, when it is but opinion and belief. It is no matter, for that 
in this ſcheme, replied I, the magiſtrate; we are told, may know which is 
the true religion, and he muſt not uſe force but to bring men to the true re- 
ligion; and if he does, God will one day call him to an account for it, and 
fo all is ſafe. As fafe as beating the air can make a thing, replied my friend: 
for if believing, being affured, confidently being perſuaded that they know 
that the religion they profeſs is true, or any thing elſe ſhort of true know- 
ledge will ſerve the turn, all magiſtrates will have this power alike, and 
ſo men will be well guarded, or recovered from falſe religions, by put- 
ting it into the magiſtrate's hand to puniſh them when they have ali 
themſelves from it. n 85 | 2 6 e 
If the magiſtrate be not to-puniſh men but when he Ine, i. e. is infallibly 
certain, for ſo is a man in what he knows, that his national religion is all 
true, and nous alſo, that it has been propoſed to thoſe he puniſhes 202th. ſuf-. 
fectent evidence of the truth of it: It would have been as good this power 
had never been given him, fince he will never be in a condition to-exercife 
it; and at beſt it was given him to no purpoſe, ſince thoſe who gave it him 
were one with another as little indiſpoſed to confider impartially, examine 
diligently, ſtudy, find, and infallibly know the truth as he. But, ſaid he 
at parting, to talk thus of the magiſtrate's puniſhing men that veject the true 
religion, without telling us, who thoſe magiſtrates are, Who have a power 
to judge which is the true religion, is to put this power in all magittrate's 
hands alike, or none. For to ſay he only is to be judge which is the true 
religion, who is of it, is but to begin the round of inquiries again, which 
can at laſt end no where but in every one's ſuppoſing his own to be it. But, 
faid he, if you will continue to talk on thus, there is nothing more to be 
done with you, but to pity or laugh at you, and ſo he left me. | 

I aſſure you, Sir, I urged this part of your hypotheſis, with all the ad- 
vantage I thought your anſwer afforded: me; and if I have erred in it, or 
there be any way to get out of the ſtrait, (if force muſt in your way be 
uſed, either of the magiſtrate's puniſhing men for rejecting the true religion, 
without judging which 1s the true religion; or elſe that the magiſtrate 
ſhould judge which is the true religion; which way ever of the two you 
thall determine it, I ſee not of what advantage it can be to the people, to 
keep them from chuſing amiſs, that this power of puniſhing them ſhould 
be put into the magiſtrate's hands. 

And then, if the magiſtrate muſt judge which is the true religion, as how 
he ſhould without judging, puniſh any one who rejects it, is hard to find, 
and puniſh men who reject it till they do imbrace it, let it be to make them 
conſider, or what you pleaſe, he does, I think, chuſe their — for 

em 
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them. And if you have not the dexterity to chuſe the national religion 


where - ever you are, I doubt not but you would think fo too if you were in 
France, though there were none but moderate penalties laid on you to Bring 
you even againſt your own inclination to act according to what they there call 
reaſon and found judgment. i Sri hk foe up 7 


hat paragraph and mine to which it is an anſwer, runs thus. 


% 


L.. II, p. 111. © I do nei- L. III, p. 67. But it feems you have not 
<« ther you nor the magiſtrate done with this yet: For you ſay, you do nei- 
injury, when I fay that the ther me nor the magiſtrate injury, when you 
% power you give the ma- fay that the power I give the magiſtrate, of 
« giſtrate of p̃uniſting men to puniſhing men to make them conſider rea- 
© make them confider regſons ſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to 
« and arguments proper and convince them, is to convince them of the 
& ſufficient to convince them, truth of his religion, whatever that be, and 
< is to convince them of the to bring them to it. Which Jeems a little 
truth of his religion, and range and pleaſant too. But thus you prove 
« to bring them to it. For it For men will never, in his opinion, act 


men will never, in his opi- according to reaſon and ſound judgment, till 


e nion, act according to rea- they imbrace his religion. And if you have 
n and ſaund judgment, the brow of an honeſt man, you will not ſay 
« which is the thing you here the magiſtrate will ever puniſh you, to bring 
« ſay men ſhould be brought to you to confider any other reaſons and argu- 
« by the magiſtrate, . even a- ments but ſuch as are proper to convince you 
« gainſt their own inclination, of the truth of his religion, and to bring 
« till they imbrace his reli- you to that. I bich {be/ides the pleaſant talk 
gion. And if you have the of /uch reaſons and arguments as are proper. 
© brow of an honeſt man, you and ſufficient to convince men of the truth 
«« will not ſay the magiſtrate ' of the magiſtrate's religion, though it be a 
* will ever puniſh you, Zo falſe one } is juſt as much as to ſay, It is ſo, be- 
* bring. you to conſider any © cauſe in the magiſtrate's opinion t is ſo; and 
other reaſons and arguments, becauſe it is not to be expected that he will act 
„ but ſuch as are proper fo againſt his opinion. As if the magiſtrate's 
ce convince you of the truth opinion could change the nature of things, and 
of his religion, and to bring turn à power to promote the true religion, into 
% you to that. Thus you . 4 power to promote-a falſe one. No, Sir, the 
« ſhift forwards and back- magiſtrate s opinion has no ſuch virtue. It 
« wards. You ſay, The na- may indeed keep him from exerciſing the power 
« giſtrate has no power to pu- he has to promote the true religion; and it 
* niſh men to compel them to may lead bim to abuſe the pretence of it, to the 
His religion; but only to promoting a. falſe one: But it can neither de- 
* compel them to confider rea- ſftroy that power, nor make it any thing but 
&* ſons and arguments proper what it is. And therefore, whatever the ma- 
to convince them of the truth giftrate's opinion be, his power was given him 
| of the Apoſtle's power was to them) for edi- 

* all one as to ſay, no. body fication on, not for deſtruction : And it may 
« has | always 
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« has power ue chte your | always br ſaid of him, (what dt. Paul faid of 
„ way for you"to"Feruſalem 3+ himſelf} that de can do nothing againſt 2 


e but yet the lord of theman- truth, but for the truth. And therefore if the 


_ «© nor has power to puniſh magiſtrate puniſhes me to bring me to a, falſe re- 
% you, fo bring you to 'confider ligion; it 1s not bis opinion that will excuſe him, 


ce reaſons and arguments pro- - when he comes to anſwer for it to his judge. For 
4 per and A. to convince certainly men are as accountable for their opi- 
<« you. Of what? that the way 110ns {theſe of them, I mean, which influence 
« he goes in, is the right, and beir practice as they are for their attions. 
<«« and ſo to make you joĩn in Here it therefore no ſhifting forwards and 
<« company, and go along backwards, as you pretend; nor any circle, but 


« with him. So that, in ef- in your own imagination. For though it be true 
t fect, whatis all your going that I ſay, The magiſtrate has no power to 


e about, but to come at laſt puniſh men, to compel them to his religion; 
« to the ſame place again; yet I no where ſay, nor will it follow from any 
“ and put a power into the thing I de ſay, That he has power to compel 
e magiſtrate's hands, under them to conſider reaſons and arguments proper 


another pretence, to com- to convince them of the truth of his religion. 


« pel men to his religion; But I de not much wonder that you indeavour 
* which uſe of force the au- to put this upon me. For I think by this time it 
te thor-has ſufficiently over- it pretty plain, that otherwiſe you would have 
«© thrown, and you yourſelf but little to ſay: and it is an art very much in 
* have quitted. But I am uſe amongſt ſome ſort of learned men, whe: 
« tired to follow you ſo often they cannot confute what an adverſary does ſay, 
round the ſame circle,  7Zo make him ſay what he does not; that they 


may have ſomething which they can confute. 


The beginning of this anſwer is part of the old ſong of triumph; What / 
reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth of falſ- 
good? Ves, Sir, the magiſtrate may uſe force to make men conſider thoſe 
reaſons and arguments, which he thinks proper and ſufficient to convince 
men of the truth of his religion, though his religion be a falſe one. And this 
is as poſſible for him to do, as for a man as learned as yourſelf, to write a 
book, and uſe arguments, as he thinks proper and ſufficient to convince men 


of the truth of his opinion, though it be a falſhood. - 


As to the remaining part of your anſwer, the queſtion is not, whether e 
magiſtrate's opinion can change the nature of things, or the power he has, or ex- 
cuſe him to his judge for miſuſing of it? But this, that fince all magiſtrates, 
in your opinion, have commiſſion, and are obliged to promote the true reli- 
gion by force, and they can be guided in the diſcharge of this duty by no- 
thing but their own opinion of the true religion, what advantage can this be 
to the true religion, what benefit to their ſubjects, or whether it amounts to 
any more than a commiſſion to every magiſtrate to uſe force for the pro- 
moting his own religion? To this queſtion therefore you will do well to 
apply your anſwer, which a man of leſs ſkill than you, will be ſcarce able 


to do. 


U You 


F. 6 
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Von tell us indeed, that whatever the mage/irate's opinion be, his prowen ana- 

given bim ſſas tbr e WES! to them) for eaification only, and noi for 
if the Apoſtles. power had been given them for one end, 

and St. Paul, St. Peter, and nine others of the Twelve had had nothing to 
guide them but their on opinion, which led them to another end; Jaſk 
you. bs on the edification of the church could have been carried on as 
INT Was?? / RAS i 45 rf 
Vou tell us farther, that it may. always be ſaid of the magiſtrate (what St. 
Paul faid of himſelf) that he can da nothing againſt the truth, but. for tbe truth. 
Witneſs the king of France. I you ſay this in the: ſame ſenſe that St. Paul 
faid it of himſelf, who in all things requiſite for ediſication, had the imme- 
diate direction and guidance of the unerring ſpirit of God, and ſo was infal- 
lible, we need not go to Rome for an infallible guide, every country has one 
in their magiſtrate. If you apply theſe words to the magiſtrate in another 
ſenſe, than what St. Paul ſpoke them in of himſelf, ſober men will be apt to 


think, you have a great care to inſinuate into others a high veneration for the 


ture, which you thus uſe ;- nor for truth, which you thus defend. 

To deny the magiſtrate to haye a power to compel men to his religion ; but 
yet to ſay the magiſtrate has a power, and is bound.to puniſb men to make them 
confider, till they ceaſe to reject the true religion; of which true religion he 
muſt be judge, or elſe nothing can be done in diſcharge of this his duty, is fo 
like going round about to come to the ſame place, that it will always be a 
ee, mine and other peoples imagination, and not only there, but in your 
"All that you ſay turns upon the truth or falſhood of this propoſition ; That 
whoever puniſhes any one in matters of religion to make him configer, takes upon 
bim to be judge Jar another what is right in matters of religion. This you think 
plainly-involves a contradiction ; and ſo it Would, if theſe general terms had 
in your ufe of them their ordinary and uſual meaning. But, Sir, be but 


pleaſed to take along with you, that whoever preng/hes\ any man your way, in 


matters of religion, to make him conſider, as you uſe the word conſider, - takes 
upon him to be judge for another what ts right in matters of religion: and you 
will find it ſo far from a contradiction, that it is a plain truth. For your way 


of puniſhing is a peculiar way, and is this; that the magiſtrate, where the 


national religion is the true religion, ſhould puniſh thoſe who diſſent from it, 
to make them confider as they ought, i. e. till they ceaſe to refed; or, in other 
words, till they conform to it. If therefore he puniſhes none but thoſe who 
diſſent from, and puniſhes them till they conform to that which he judges 
. true religion, does he not take on him to judge for them what is the true 
religion ? 1 e 

It is true indeed what you ſay, there is no other reaſon to puniſh anat her to 
make bim conſider, but that he ſhould judge for himſelf: and this will always hold 
true amongſt thoſe, who when they ſpeak of con/idering,, mean con/idering, 
and nothing elſe. But then theſe things will follow from thence: 1. That 
in inflicting of penalties to make men canſider, the magiſtrate of a Oe» 
where 
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where the national religion is falſe, no more miſapplies his power, thap he 
whoſe religion is true; + one has as much et the negligent to 
make them coner, fludy, and examine matters of religion, as the other. P. 27 
2. If the magiſtrate puhiſhes men in matters of religion, truly to make 
them canfuer, he will puniſh all that do not confider, whether conformiſts or 
nonconformiſts. 3. If the magiſtrate puniſhes in matters of religion to 
make men confder, it is, as you ſay, to make men judge for themſelves : for there 
; OY NT but in order to judging. But then when a man hag 
judged for himſelf, the penalties for not confidering are to be taken off: for 
elſe your ſaying that a man is puniſhed ro make bim confider, that he may judge 
For himſelf}, is plain mockery. - So that either you muſt reform your ſcheme, 
or allow: this propoſition to be true, viz. Whoever puniſhes any man in matters 
of religion, to make him in your ſenſe confider, takes upon hint to judge for an- 
other hut it eight in matters of religion ; and with it the concluſion, vs. 
Therefore oho ver puniſhes any one in matters of religion, to make him confider, 
takes upon him to do what no man can do, and conſequently miſapplies his power 
of puniſhing, be has that power. Which conclufion, you ſay, you ſhoutd 
readily admit as, fitffrciently ſtrated, if the propoſition before-mentioned 
were true. Minn eon n ins (34136 Fl MAIER FT | +2 
But further, if it could enter into the head of any law-maker but you, to 
puniſh men for the omiſſion of, or to make them perform any internal act of 
the mind, ſuch as is conſideration; Whoever in matter of religion would lay 
an injunction on men to make them confider, could not do it without judg- 
ing for them in matters religion, unleſs they had no religion at all, and then 
they come- not within our author's toleration, which is a toleration only of 
men of different religions, or of different opinions in religion. For ſuppoſing 
you the magiſtrate with full power, and, as you imagined, right of puniſbing 
any one in matters of religion, how could you poſſibly puniſh any one to make 
him confider, without judging for him what is right in matters of religion? 
I will ſuppoſe : myſelf brought before your worſhip, under what character 
you pleaſe, and then I deſire to know what one or more queſtions you would 
aſk me, upon my anfwer to Which you could judge me fit to be puniſhed to 
make me conſider, without taking upon you to judge for me what is right 
in matters of religion ? For I conclude from the faſhion of my coat, or the 
colour of my eyes, you would not judge that-I ought to be puniſhed in mate 
ters of religion to make me configer. If you could, I ſhould allow you not only 
as capable, but much more capable of coactive power than other men. 

But fince you could not judge me to need puniſhment in matters of reli- 
gion, to make me conſider, without knowing my thoughts concerning reli- 
gion, we will ſuppoſe you, being of the church of England, would examine 
me in the catechiſm and liturgy of that church, which poſſibly I could 
neither ſay nor anſwer right to. It is like, upon this, you would judge me 
fit to be puniſhed to make me confider. Wherein, it is evident, you judged 

for me, that the religion of the church of England was right; for without 
that judgment of yours you would not have puniſhed me. We will ſuppoſe 
you to go yet farther, and examine 15 concerning the Goſpel, and the * 
* ; 2 3 0 


77 


my 
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of therprihciples of the Chriſtian religion; and ind me anſwer therein = 
netſto ur Hking æ hers) again: no doubt you Will puniſſi me to make me 
confides q but ĩs ĩt not you jutge for me, that the Chriſtian religion 
is the right? G0 on thus as far as you will, and till you find I had no reli- 
gion at all, you could not puniſi me to make me to conſider, without taking 
upon you to judge ſor me what is right in matters of religion 
Jo puniſh without a ſault, is injuſtice; and to puniſh a man without 
: judging him guilty of that fault, is alſo injuſtice ;\ and to puniſh a man Wh 
| has any religion to make him conſider, or; which is the ſame thing, for not 
having fafficiently-conſidered, is no more nor leſs, but puniſhing him for not 
being of the religion you think beſt for him; that is the fault, and that is 
the fault you judge him guilty of, call it conſidering as you pleaſe: for let 
him fall into the hands of a magiſtrate of whoſe religion he is, he judgeth 
him to have conſidered ſufficiently, - From whenee it is plain, it is religion 
is judged of, and not conſideration, or want of conſideration. And it is in 
vain to pretend that he is puniſhed to make him judge for himſelf: for he that 
. is of: any religion, has already judged: for himſelf ; and if you puniſh him 
after that, under pretence to make him conſider that he may judge for him- 
= ſelf, it is plain you puniſh him to make him judge otherwiſe than he has 
already judged; and to judge as you have judged for him. 
Vour next paragraph 838 my not having contradicted the follow- 
ing words of yours, which I had cited out of your A. p. 26, which that the 
reader may judge of, I ſhall here ſet down again. And all the hurt that cames 
to them by it, is only the ſuſfering ſome tolerable inconveniences, for their follow- 
ing tbe light f their own reaſon, and the ditates of their oum conſciences : 
which certainly is no ſuch miſchief to mankind, as to make it more eligible, that 
there ſhould be no. ſuch" power veſted in the magiſtrate ;' but tbe care of every 
man's foul ſhould be left to him alone, ( as this author demands it ſhould be} that 
is, that every man ſhould- be ſuffered quietly, and without the leaſt moleſtation, 
either to take no care at all of his ſoul, be be ſo pleaſed ; or in doing it, 
tc follow bis own groundleſs prejudices, or unaccountable humour, or any crafty 
ſeducer, whom he may think fit to take for his guide, To which I ſhall here 
{abjoin my anſwer and your reply, - © 5 | * 


L. II, p. 115. L. III, p. 76. Which words you ſet down at large; 
*©1/bould - not the but inſtead of contradicting them, or offering to'ſhew that 
care gfevery mans the miſchief ſpoken of, is ſuch as makes it more eligible, 
*©/ foul be left to him- etc. you only demand, Why ſhould not the care of every 
«« ſelf, rather than man's foul be left to himſelf, rather than the magiſtrate? 
«« the magiſtrate ? Is the magiſtrate like to be more concerned for it? Is 
*© Is the magiſtrate the magiſtrate like to take more care of it, etc.? As if 
* like to be more not to leave the care every man's foul to himſelf alone, 
concerned for it? «were, as you expreſs it afterwards, to take the care of 
Is the magiſtrate mens fouls from themſelves: or as if to veſt @ power in 
* like to take more the magiſtrate, to procure as much as in him lies (i. e. as 
care of it? Is the Jar as it can be procured by convenient penalties} that men 
cc ma=- take 
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et magultrats com fue uch care of their: ſonit ar they nugi gi err to 
« monly more care? leu the cane ꝙ tbeir ſoult to the magiſtrate rather than 
«ful: of his on, to:themiclves : Which no man but your: ſelf null mugine. 
than other men acknowledge as freely ut you can do, that as tyery nan 
& are of theirs? is more concern than any mam eiſe cam be, ſ be ic like< 
« Will you ſay the: wiſe more obliged to take: care of bis foul ; and cbat no man 
*««,magiſtrate is leſs can by any means: be-diſcharged of the: cure f his dul; 
« expoſed; in mat - which,. when all is done; will never be ſaved but ly bis 

ters of religion, on care it. But do I contradict: any thing f this, 

« to prejudices, hu when I ſay, that. the care of :every man's ſoul nugit nat to 

« ,mours,,and crafty: be left to himſelf alone? Or, that it it the mntereſh' of 1 

*« ſeducers,; than o- mankind, that the magiſtrate be-intrufted and obliged: to | 
ther men? If tale care, as far as lies in him, that no nam meglectrbis 

*: cannot -.lay your - 09 foul? I thought, I confeſs, that every man muas in fame ; 
t hand on your . fort charged with the care o his neighbour's ſoul. Bur N 

c heart, and ſay all in your way of reaſoning, he that affirms thts,\takes away 

et this, what then the care of every man's: ſoul from himſelf, and leaves ir : 

et will be got by the 10 hit neighbour rather than to bimſelf. But if this be 

change And why pflainly abſurd, as every one ſees it is, then ſa it muſt be 

* may not the care likewiſe to ſay, That be that veſts ſuch a potuer as we there. 


« of every mans foul ſpeak 4 in the magiſtrate, takes away the care of mens 
rom 


70 be left to himſelf? 


«© man+ be in ſo 


much danger to 
9 miſs the truth, 
« who i ſufered 
ce quiet ly, and with-. 
ce ut the leaſt mo- 
t Jeftation,. either to 


tate no care of his 
e foul, if be be ſo 
* pleaſed, or to fol- 


c low his 0wn pre- 


& judices, etc. ? For 
te if want of moleſta- 
“tion be the dange- 
“ rous ſtate where- 
« in men are like- 
« lieſt to miſs the 
right way, It muſt 


«© be confeſled, that 


©« of all men, the 
“ magiſtrate is moſt 
*« in danger to be in 


* the wrong, and 
BOY r 


ſouls themſelves, and places it in the: magiſtrate, 


rather than in themſelves, | oo nn ae nnd 
MM bal trifling then is it to ſay. here, If you cannot lay 
your hand upon your heart, and fay all this, viz. chat 


the magiſtrate is like to be more. concerned for other 
men's ſouls: than themſelves, etc. What then will be 


got by the change ? For it it piain, here is na ſucbh change 


as you would infinuate : But the care of ſouls which Ia. 


ert to the magiſtrate, is ſo. far from ai/charging any man 
of the care of bis own ſoul, or leſſening his obligation to 


it, that it ſerves to no other purpoſe in the world, but to 


bring men, who otherwiſe would not, to conſider and do 


what the intereſt of their ſouls obliges them to. 
It is therefore manifeſt, that the thing here to be con- 


figered, is not, Whether the magiſtrate be like to be more 
concerned for other mens ſouls, or to take more care of 


them than themſelves : nor, whether he be commonly 


more careful of his own ſoul; than other men are of 
theirs: nor, whether be be leſs expoſed, in matters of 
religion, to prejudices, humours, and crafty ſeducers, 
than other men: nor yet, whether he be not more in dan- 


ger to be in the wrong than other men, in regard that 


he never meets with that great and only antidote of 
mine ſſus ꝓou call it againſt error, which I here call mo- 


leſtation. But ſbe point upon which this matter turns, 
| is 


£50 


whether tbe ſalvation o 
magiſtrate be o 


wry "ec 


careful of bis 040n ſoul, than you are of yours ; or may 
be no leſs expoſed, in matters of religion, to prejudices, 
etc. than you are; becauſe if you are your ſelf wanting 
fo your own ſoul, it is more likely that you will be brought 


<£c 
« dy, pumiſhment 


* 
© to make him 


you think ſo ne- 


t ceſſary, that you 
„ look; on it as a 
* moſt. dangerous 
« ſtate for men to 


„ be without it 3 


<c and therefore tell 


* man's true inte- 


© reſt, not to be 


left wholly to 
% hmſel} in matters 
*, of religion. 


to take care of it, if your neighbour be obliged to admoniſh 
and exhort yon to it, than if he be not; though it may 


Fall out that be will not do what he is obhged to do in that 
t confider; which 


caſe : So T think it cannot be denied, but the ſalvation of 


all mens fouls is better provided for, i befides the obli- 


gation which every man has to take care of his own foul 
{and that which every man's neighbour has likewiſe to do 
it the magiſtrate alſo be intruſted and obliged to ſee that 
no man neglect hit foul, than it would be, if every man 
were left to himſelf in this matter ; Becauſe though 4ve 


' ſhould admit that the magiſtrate is not like to be, or 7s 


not ordinarily more concerned for other mens ſouls, 
than they themſelves are, etc. it is nevertheleſs. unde- 
niably true fill, that whoever neglects his foul, is more 


likely to be brought to take care of it, if the magiſtrate 


be obliged to do what lies in him to bring him to db it, 


than if be be not. Which is enough to ſhew, that it is 


every man's true intereſt, that the care of bis foul ſhould 
not be left to himſelf alone, but that the magiſtrate ſhould 
. be ſo far intruſted with it as I contend that he is. 


Your complaint of my not having formally contradicted the words-above- 

cited out of A. p. 26, looking as if there were ſome weighty argument in 
them: I muſt inform my reader, that they are ſubjoined- to thoſe, ' wherein 
you recommend the uſe of force in matters of religion, by the gain thoſe 
that are puniſh'd ſhall-make by it, though it be miſapplied by the magiſtrate 
to bring them to a wrong religion. So that theſe words of yours, all the 
burt that comes to them by it, is all the hurt that comes to men by a miſap- 
plication of the magiſtrate's power, when being of a falſe religion, he uſes 
force to bring men to it. And then your propoſition ſtands thus, That He 
Suffering what you call tolerable inconveniences for their following the m_m_ of 
| | Ther 
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their own reaſons; and\the- diftates of iow eee — pf 
ta mankind as to make. it more” eligible, that there ſhould be nd Power Be 
the magiſtrate to uſe force to bring men to the trac religion, though the ma- 
T2. * . We” PP + rn 12228 TIT" TEE 
This is the ſum of what you ſay, if it has any coherent meaning in it: 
Fon ũt being to ſſiew the uſefulneſs of ſuch a power veſted in the magiſtrate, 
under the miſcarriages and miſupplications it is in common practice obſerved 
to be liable to, can have no other ſenſe. But J having proved, that if ſich 
a power be by the law of nature veſted in the magiſtrate, every magiſtrate 
is obliged to uſe it for the promoting of his religion as far as he believes it 
to be true, ſhall not much trouble my ſelf, if Mea man of art you thould 
uſe your kill to give it another ſenſe : For ſuch is your natural talent, or 
t caution, that you love to ſpeak indefinitely, and, as ſeldom 'as may be, 
— your ſelf accountable for any propofitions of a clear determined ſenſe ; 
but under words of doubtful, but ſeeming plauſible fignification, conceal a 
meaning; which plainly expreſſed would; at firſt fight, appear to contradict 
your own poſitions, or common ſenſe: "Inſtances whereof, more than one, 
we have here in this ſentence of yours. For, 1. The words folerablè incon- 
vrniences carry a very fair ſhew of ſome very flight matter; and yet when 
we come to examine them, may comprehend any of thoſe ſeverities lately 
uſed in France. For theſe 7olerable inconveniences are the ſame you in this 
very page and elſewhere call convenient penalties. Convenient for what? In 
this very place they muſt be ſuch, as may keep men from following their own 
groundleſs prejudices, unaccountable humours, and crafty ſeducers. And you 


tell us, the magiſtrate may require men under convenient er he eo P. 48 


their falſe religions, and imbrate the true. Who now muſt be judge, in 
theſe caſes, what are convenient penalties ? Common ſenſe will tell us, the 


_ magiſtrate that uſes them: But beſides, we have your word for it, that the P. co 


magiſtrate s prudence and experience inables him ta judge beſt what penalties do 
agree with your rule of moderation, which, as I have ſhewn,' is no rule at 
all. 80 that at laſt your folerable inconveniences are ſuch as the magiſtrate 
ſhall judge convenient to oppoſe to mens prejudices, humours, and to ſeducers ; 
ſuch as he ſhall think convenient to bring men from their falſe religions, or 
to puniſh: their rejecting the true; which whether they will not reach mens 
eſtates and liberties, or go as far as any the King of France has uſed, is 
more than you can be ſecurity for. 2. Another ſet of good words we have 
here, which at firſt hearing are apt to ingage mens concern, as if too much 
could not be done to recover men from ſo perilous a ſtate as they ſeem to deſ- 
eribe; and thoſe are men fo/lowing their own groundleſs prejudices, unaccvunt- 
able humours, or crafty eee Are not theſe expreſſions to ſet forth a de- 
plorable condition, and to move pity in all that hear them? Enough to make 
the unattentive reader ready to cry out, Help for the Lord's fake! do any 
thing rather than ſuffer ſuch poor prejudiced ſeduced people to be eternally 
loft} Whereas he that examines what perſons theſe words can 3 
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ſcheme deſcribe, will find they are only ſuch as any where diflent from thoſe 
articles of faith, and ceremonies of outward. worſhip, which the magiſtrate, 
or at leaſt you his director, approve of. For whilſt you talk thus of the true 
religion in general, and that ſo general, that you cannot allow your ſelf to 
deſcend ſo near to particulars, as to recommend the ſearching and ſtudy of 
the Scriptures to find it, and that the power in the magiſtrates hands to uſe 
force, is to bring men to the true religion; I aſk, whether you do not think, 
either he or you muſt be judge, which is the true religion, before he can 
exerciſe that power? and then he muſt uſe his force upon all thoſe who dif- 
| ſent from it, who are then the, prejudiced, - humourſome, and ſeduced you here 
18 | ſpeak of. Unleſs this be ſo, and the magiſtrate be judge, I aſk, Who ſhall 
reſolve which is the prejudiced perſon, the prince with his politics, or he 
| that ſuffers for his religion? Which the more dangerous ſeducer, Lewss XIV 
| with his dragoons, or Mr. Claud with his Sermons ? It will be no ſmall dif- 
| ficulty to find out the perſons who are guilty of following groundleſs prejudices, 
i! wunaccountable humours, or crafty ſeducers, unleſs in thoſe places where you 
ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed to decide the queſtion; and out of the plenitude 
of your power and infallibility to declare which of the civil /overeigns now 
in being do, and which do not eſpouſe the one only true religion, and then 
we ſhall certainly know that thoſe who diſſent from the religion of thoſe 
magiſtrates, are theſe prejudiced, humourſome, feduced perſons. e 
But truly as you put it here, you leave the matter very perplexed, when 
you defend the eligibleneſs of veſting a power in the magiſtrate's hands, to 
remedy by penalties mens following their own groundleſs prejudices, unaccount- 
able humours, and crafty ſeducers, when in the ſame ſentence you ſuppoſe the 
magiſtrate who is veſted with this power, may inflict thoſe penalties on men, 
for their following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their own 
conſciences; which when you have conſidered, perhaps you will not think 
my an{wer ſo wholly beſide the matter, though it ſhewed you but that one 
abſurdity, without a formal contradiction to fo looſe and undetermined a 
propoſition, that it required more pains to unravel the ſenſe of what was co- 
vered under deceitful expreſſions, than the weight of the matter contained 
in them was worth. 83 | | e 
For beſides what is already ſaid to it: How is it poſſible for any one, who 
had the greateſt mind in the world to contradiction, to deny it to be more 
eligible that ſuch a power ſhould be veſted in the magiſtrate, till he knows, 
to whom you affirm it to be more eligible? Is it more eligible to thoſe who 
ſuffer by it, for following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their 
own conſciences ? for theſe, you know are gainers by it, for. they know better 
than they did before where the truth does lie. Is it more eligible to thoſe who 
have no other thoughts of religion, but to be of that of their country with- 
out any farther examination? Or is it more eligible to thoſe who think it their 
duty to examine matters of religion, -and to follow that which upon exa- 
mination appears to them the truth? The former of theſe two make, I 
think, the greater part of mankind, though the latter be the better adviſed : 
| eee 
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but 8 grounds it ſnould be more eligible to either of them, that che 
magiſtrate ſhould, than that he ſhould not have a power vefted in him to uſe 
force to bring men to the true religion, when it cannot be imployed but to 
bring men to that which he thinks the true, i. e. to his own religion, is not 
eaſy to gueſs. Or is it more eligible to the prieſts and miniſters of national 
religions every where, that the magiſtrate ſhould be veſted with this 
power? who being ſure to be orthodox, will have right to claim the 
aſſiſtance of the magiſtrate's power to bring thoſe whom their argu- 
ments cannot prevail on, to imbrace their true religion, and to worſhip God 
in decent ways preſcribed by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of fuch mat- 
ters. Or laſt of all, Is it more eligible to all mankind? And are the ma- 
giſtrates of the world ſo careful or ſo lucky in the choice of their” religion, 
that it would be an advantage to mankind, that they ſhould have a right to 
do what in them hes, i. e. to uſe all the force they have, if they think con- 
venient, to bring men to the religion they think true? When you have 


told us to which of theſe, or what other, it is more eligible; I ſuppoſe the 


reader will without my contradicting it, ſee how little truth there is in it, 
or how little to your purpoſPſſGGſſſe. 1922 CERA AO 30 - 


If you will pardon me for not having contradicted that paſſage of yours 


we have been conſidering, I will indeavour to make you amends in 


what you ſay in reply to my anſwer to it, and tell you, that notwithſtand- 
ing all you ſay to the contrary, ſuch a power as you would have to be ved 
in the magiſtrate, takes away the care of mens ſouls from themſelves, and 
places it in the magiſtrate, rather than in themſelves. For if when men have 
examined, and upon examination imbrace what appears to them the true 


religion, the magiſtrate has a right to treat them as miſled by prejudice, hu- 
mour, or ſeducers; if he may uſe what force, and inflict what puniſhments. 


he ſhall think convenient till they conform to the religion the magiſtrate judges 
the true; I think you will ſcarce deny, but that the care of their ſouls is by 
ſuch a power placed rather in the magiſtrate than in themſelves, and taken 


as much from them as by force and authority it can be. This, whatever 


you pretend, is the power which your ſyſtem places in the magiſtrate. Nor can 
he upon your principles exerciſe it otherwiſe, as I imagine I have ſhnewed. 


Lou ſpeak here, as if this power, which you would have to be veſed in 
the magiſtrate, did not at all d/charge, but aſſiſt the care every one has or 


ought to have of his own ſoul. I grant, were the power you would place 
in the magiſtrate ſuch as every man has to take care of his neighbour's ſoul, 


which is to expreſs itſelf only by counſel, arguments and perſuaſion ; it left- 
him {till the free liberty of judging for himſelf; and ſo the care of his ſoul 
remained ſtill in his own hands. But if men be perſuaded, that the wiſe 
and good God has veſted à power in the magiſtrate," to be ſo far judge for 


them, what is the true religion, as to puniſh them for rejetZing the religion 


which the magiſtrate thinks the true, when offered with ſuch evidence as he 
Judges fafficient to convince them; and to puniſh them on till they conſider 
ſo as to imbrace it; what remains, but that they render themſelves to the 
care and conduct of a guide that God in his gbodneſs has appointed them, 
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who having authority and com from Gad to be judge for them, which 
is the true religion, and what are arguments proper and ſufficient to convince. 
any one of itz and he himſelf being convinced of it, why ſhould they be 
ſo fooliſh, as to ſuffer puniſbments in appoſition to a power which is in the 
right, and they ought to ſubmit to? To what purpoſe ſhould they, under 
the weight of penalties waſte time and pains in examining, ſince whatever 
they ſhould judge upon examination, the magiſtrate judging the arguments 
and reaſons he offers for the truth of his religion, proper and fuſſicient tu cun- 
vince them, they myſt ſtill lie under the puniſhment the magiſtrate ſhalk 
think canvenient till they do comply ?? en n e r 
Beſides, when they are thus puniſhed by their magiſtrate for not con- 
forming, what need they examine? Since you tell them, It it nat lis 
neceſſary to ſalvation, that all that are off the true religion ſhould underſtand 
the grounds of it. The- magiſtrate being of the one only true religion, Azows 
it to be ſo ; and he hugs. that that religion was: rendered to them with . 
fictent evidence, and therefore is obliged to puniſh them for rejecting it. This 
is that which men muſt upon your ſcheme ſuppoſe ; for it'is, what you your: 
ſelf muſt ſuppoſe, before the magiſtrate can exerciſe that power you con 
tend to be veſted in him, as is evident to any one, who will put your ſyſtem 
together, and particularly weigh what you ſax. 7 ; 
P. 48 When therefore men are put into ſuch a- ſtate as this, that the magiſtrate 
may judge which ic the true religion; the magiſtrate may judge what is . 
fictent evidence of its truth; the magiſtrate may be judge to whom it is ten- 
dered with ſigicient evidence, and puniſh them that rejed# it ſo propoſed with 
ſuch penalties as he alſo ſhall judge convenient, and all this by God's appoint-- 
ment; and an authority received from the w/e and benign governour: of all 
thinge, I aſk, whether the care of mens ſouls are not taken out of their 
on hands, and put into the magiſtrates? Whether in ſuch a ſtate they 
can or will think there is any need, or that it is to any purpoſe for them to 
examine? And whether this be a cure for the natural averſion that is in 
men to conſider and weigh matters of religion; and the way to force, or ſo 
much as incourage them to examine? | | 


P. 78 But, ſay you, the ſalvation of all Mens fouls-1s Better provided for, if befides 


The obligation that every man has to take care of his.own ſoul, the magiſtrate 
alſo be intruſted and obliged to ſee that no man neglett his own foul, than'it would 

be if every man vere left to himſelf in. that matter. Whatever ground another 

P. 64 May have to fay this, you can have none: You who give ſo good reaſon 
why conformiſts, though never ſo ignorant and negligent in examining mat 

ters of religion, cannot yet be puniſhed to make them conſider, muſt ac- 
knowledge that ALL mens ſalvation is not the better provided for by a power: 
veſted in the magiſtrate, which cannot reach the far greateſt part of men, 
P. 22 which are every-where the conformiſt to the national religion. You that 
plead ſo well for the magiſtrate's. not examining whether thoſe that conform, 

do it upon reaſon and conviction, but ſay it is ordinary preſumable they do 10; 
wherein I beſeech you do you put this care of mens ſalvation that is placed in 
the magiſtrate? even in bringing them to out ward conformity to the national 

| 4: religion, 
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religion, and there leaving them. And are the fouls of all mankind the 
better provided for, if the magiſtrates of the world are veſted with a poet 
to uſe force to bring men to an outward profeſſion of what they think the 
true religion, without any other care of their ſalvation? For thither, and 
no farther, reaches their uſe of force in your way of applying it. 
Give me leave therefore to tri with you once again, and to deſire you to 
lay your hand your heart, and tell me what mankind ſhall gain by the 
change ? For I hope by this time it is not ſo much a paradox to you, that if 
the'magiſtrats be commiſſioned by God to take care of mens fouls, in your 
way it takes away the care of mens ſouls from themſelves in all thoſe who 
have need of this aſſiſtance of the magiſtrate, 2. e. all thoſe who neglect to 
confidet, and are averſe to examination. bt 115 
One thing more give me leave to obſerve to you, and that is, that /atmg 
care of mens fouls, of taking care thut they neglect not their ſault, and laying 
- penalties on them to bring them in outward profeſſion to the national reli- 
gion, are two very different things, though in this place and elſewhere you 
confound them, and would have penal laws, requiring church=conformity, 
paſs under the name of care of mens fouls, for that is the utmoſt your way of 
applying force does of can reach to; and what care is therein taken of mens 
ſouls, may be ſeen by the lives and knowledge obſervable in not a few con- 
formiſts. This is not faid to lay any blame on conformity, but to ſhew how 
improperly you ſpeak, When you call penal laws made to promote confor- 
mity, and force uſed to bring men to it, a care of mens ſouls ; when even the 
exacteſt obſervers, and moſt zealous advancers of conformity may be as ir- 
religious, ignorant, and vicious as any other men. e 
In the firſt treatiſe we heard not a ſyllable of any other uſe or end of force 
in matters of religion, but only to make men confider. But in your ſecond, 
being foreed to own bare- faced the puniſhing of men for their religion, you 
call it, a vice to reſect the true faith, and to refuſe to worſhip God in decent P. 13 
ways preſcribed by thoſe to whom God has left the vrdering it; and tell us, that 
it is a fault which may juſtly be puniſhed by the magittrate, not to be of the na- P. 20 
tional religion, where the true is the national religion. To make this doctrine 
of perſecution ſeem limited, and go down the better, to your telling us it 
muſt be only where the national religion is the true, and that the pe- 
nalties muſt be moderate and conbenient; both which limitations having no 
other judge but the magiſtrate, as I have ſhewed elſewhere, are no limitations 
at all, you in words add a third, that in effect ſignifies juſt as much as the 
other two: and that is, F there be ſuſſicient nieans of inſtruction provided for P. 20 
all for inſtructing them in the truth of it ; of which proviſion the magiſtrate 
alſo being to be judge, your limitations leave him as free to punith all dif- 
ſenters from his own religion, as any perſecutor can-with-: For what he will 
think /afficient' means of inſtruction, it will be hard for you to lay. | 
In the mean time, as far as may be gathered from what you ſay in another 
place, we will examine what you think*/#ffiezent proviſion for inſtructing men, 
which you have expreſſed in-theſe words; For if the magiſtrate provides ſuf= P. 63 
_ ficiently for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects in the true religion, and then re- 
| * 2 quires 
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quires them all under condenient penalties ta-hearkem> to the teachers and miniſters 
of it, and ro profeſs and exerriſe it with one accond under their direction in publio. 
aſſemblies." That which ſtumbles one at the firſt; view of this your method 
of inſtruction is, that you leave it uncertain, whether diſſenters muſt firſt 
be inſtructed, and then profeſs; or elſe firſt profeſs, and then be inſtructed. 
in the national religion. This you will do well to be a little more clear in 
the next time; for you mentioning no inſtruction but in public aſſemblies, 
and perhaps meaning it for a country where there is little other pains taken 
1 with diſſenters but the confutation and condemnation of them in afſemblies, - 
| where they are not, they muſt ceaſe to. be diſſenters before they can partake: 
| of this fufticient means of inſtruction. LSI Ut | | 
And now for thoſe who do with one accord put themſelves under the direc-. 
= tron of the miniſters of the national, and hearken to theſe teachers of the true 
| religion: I aſk whether one half of thoſe whereof moſt of the aſſemblies 
are made up, do or can, ſo ignorant as they are, underſtand what they hear 
from the pulpit? And then whether if a man did underſtand, what in many 
aſſemblies: ordinarily is delivered once a week there for his inſtruction, he 
might not yet at threeſcore years end be ignorant of the grounds and prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian religion? Your having ſo often in your letter men- 
tioned ſufficient. proviſion of inſtruction, has forced theſe two ſhort queſtions 
from me. But I forbear to tell you what I have heard very ſober people, 
even of the church of England, ſay upon this occaſion: For you, have 
Woyarned me already, that it ſhall be interpreted to be a quarrel to the clergy 
in general, if any thing ſhall be taken notice of in any of them worthy to 
be mended. I leave it to thoſe whoſe profeſſion it is to judge, whether di- 
vinity be a ſcience wherein men may be inſtructed by an harangue or twWoũ' 
once a week, upon any ſubject at a venture, which has no coherence with 
that which preceded, or that which is to follow, and this made to people 
that are ignorant of the firſt principles of it, and are not capable of under 
ſtanding ſuch ways of diſcourſes. I am ſure he that ſhould think this a ff 
¶fiient means of infiructing people in any other ſcience, would at the end of 
ſeven or twenty years find them very little advanced in it. And bating per- 
haps ſome terms and phraſes belonging to it, would be as far from all true 
and uſeful knowledge of it as when they firſt began. Whether it be ſo in 
matters of religion, thoſe who have the opportunity to obſerve muſt judge. 
. And if-it appear that amongſt. thoſe of the national church there be very 
many 10 ignorant, that there is nothing more frequent than for the miniſters 
- . - themſelves. to complain of it, it is manifeſt from thoſe of the national 
church, whatever may be concluded from diſſenters, that the means inſtruc- 
tion provided by the law, are not ſufficient, unleſs that be ſufficient means 
af inſtruction, which men of ſufficient capacity for other things, may live 
under many years, and yet know very little by. If you ſay it is for want of 
oonſideration, muſt not your remedy of force be uſed to bring them to it ? 
Or how will the magiſtrate anſwer for it, if he uſe force to make diſſenters 
conſider, and let thoſe of his own church periſh for want of it? 
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This being all one can well underſtand by your fie. meats: _ 
Hon, as you explain it, Ido not ſee but 2 have er 8 
inſtructed, may yet fail of it, notwithſtanding ſuch a proviſion. Perhaps by 
exerciſing the true religion with one accord under the direction of the miniflers of” 
nt in public "aſſemblies, you mean ſomething fatther; but that not being an 
ordinary phraſe, will need your explication to make it underſtood. 
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Though in the foregoing chapter on examining your doctrine concerning 
the magiſtrates who may or may not uſe force in matters of religion, we 
have in ſeveral places happened to take notice of the commiſſion whereby 
you/ authorize magiſtrates to act; yet we ſhall in this chapter more particu- 
larly confider that commiſſion. You tell us, To ſe force in matters of re- 


ligion, ts duty of the magiſtrate as old as the law of nature; in which the P. 35 


magiſtrate's commiſſion lies: for the Scripture does not properly give it him, but 
ſuppoſes it. And more at large you give us an account of the magiſtrate's 
commiſſion in theſe words: I zs true indeed, the author and finiſher of our 


faith has given the magiſtrate no new'power or commiſſion. : nor | was there: any P. 31 


need that he ſhould, (if himſelf had any temporal power to give Fur he faund 
him already, even by the law of nature, the miniſter of God to the people for good, 
and bearing the ſword not in vain, i. e. inveſted with" coactive power, and ub. 
liged to uſe it for all the good purpoſes which it might ſerve,' and fam which it 
ſhould be found needful ; even for the reſtraming of falſe and corrupt religiun : ar 
Job long before (perhaps before any of the Scriptures were written} acknowledged, 
when he ſald, cbupt. XxX1, 26, 27, 28, that the worſhiping the ſun or the 
moon, was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge. But though our Saviour 
has given the magiſtrates no new power; yet being king of kings, be expects 
and requires that they ſhould ſubmit themfelves to his ſcepter, and uſe the power 
which always belonged to them, for his ſervice; and for the advancing his ſbiri- 
tual kingdom in the world. And even that charity which our great maſter ſo 
earneſtly recommends, and ſo ftriftly requires of all his diſciples, as it obliges all 
men to ſeek and promote the good of others, as well as their own, eſpecially their 
ſpiritual and eternal good, by ſuch means as their ſeveral places and relations 
inable them to uſe ; jo does it efpectally oblige the magiſtrate to do it as a magiſ- 
trate, i. e. by that power which mables him to do it above the rate of other men. 

So far therefore is the Cbriſtian magiſtrate, when he gives bis helping-hand 
to the furtherance of the Goſpel, by laying convenient penalties upon ſuch as re- 
ject it, or any part of it, from Ying any other means for the ſalvation f mens 
fouls, than what the author and finiſher of our faith has directed, that 


he does no more than his duty to God, to his redeemer, and to his fubjects, 
| _ Chriſt, 


requires of hun. 
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_ Chrift, you lay, has given us, ne power or commupon. to. the magiſtrate a nd 
ce es you give ſevere reaſons. 1. There Was.no need that be ſhould. Vet 
it ſeems ſtrange that the Chriſtian magy/trates alone ſhould ave an exereiſe of 

coatfive power in matters of religion, and yet our Saviour ſhould ſay nothing 

of it, but leave them to that commiſſion which was common to them. with: 
all other magiſtrates. The Chriſtian. religion in caſes of leſs moment is not 
wanting in its rules; and I know not whether you will not charge the New 
Teſtament with a great defect, if that law alone which teaches the only true 
religion, that law which all magiſtrates who are of the true religion, receive 
and imbrace, ſhould ſay nothing at all of ſo neceſſary and important a duty to 
© thoſe who alone are in a capacity to diſcharge it, but leave them only to that 
* law of nature, which others who are not qualified to uſe this force, 
ave in common with them. 4 | be” c d 
This at leaſt ſeems neegſul, if a new commiſſion does not, that the 
Chriſtian magiſtrates ſhould have been inſtructed what degree of force they. 
ſhould uſe, and been limited to your mederate penalties ; ſince for above theſe 
twelve hundred years, though they have readily enough found out your com- 
miſſion ta ule force, they never found out your moderate ule of it, which is 
that alone which you Are us is 1% fu and neceſſary. | ua): 
2. Youſay, F aur Saviour had any temporal power to give; whereby you 
ſeem to, give this as a reaſon. why. he gave not the civil magiſtrate power to 
uſe force in matters of religion, that he had, it not to give. You. tell us in 
the ame paragraph, that he is ling of kings; and he tells us himſelf, That all 
AGWEE is given unto. bim in heaven and in earth, Matt. xxviIl, 18: So that he 
could have given what power, to whom, and to what purpoſe he had pleaſ- 

ed: and concerning this there needs no :f. 3 7 

3. For be found bim already by the law of nature inveſted with coattive power, 

and obliged to uſe it for all the good purpoſes. which it might ſerve, and for which 

it ſhould be. found needful. He found alſo fathers, huſbands, maſters, inveſt- 

ed with their diſtinct powers by the ſame law, and under the ſame obliga- 
tion; and yet he thought it needful to preſcribe to them in the uſe of thoſe. 
powers: But here was no need be ſhould do ſo to the civil magiſtrates in the 

uſe of their power in matters of religion; becauſe though fathers, huſbands, 
maſters, were liable to exceſs in the uſe of theirs, yet Chriſtian magiſtrates. 

were not, as appears by their having always kept to thoſe moderate meaſures, 

which you aſſure us to be the qnly.necefary. and. uſeful. 
And what at laſt is their commiſſion? Even that of charity, which. 
obliges all men to ſeek and promote the good. of others, eſpecially their ſpiritual and 
eternal good, by ſuch means as their ſeveral places and relations inable them. to 
uſe, eſpecially magiſtrates as magiſtrates. This duty of charity is well diſ- 
charged by the mags/irate as magiftrate, is it not? in bringing men to an out- 
ward profeſſion of any, even of the true religion, and leaving them there ? 

But, Sir, I aſk you ho muſt be judge, what is for the ſpiritual and eternal 

good of his ſubjects, the magiſtrate himſelf. or no? If not he himſelf, who 

or him? Or can it be done without any one's judging; at all? If he, the 
magiſtrate, muſt judge eyery where himſelf — is for the ſpiritual and 

„ | eternat 
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ebernul push of his fubjecke, 28 1 fee no Help for it; I th maziſtzate he Gery 
here by the aw of N we to promote their pine, and eternal gen 

is not the true religion Hke to find great advantage in the world by the uſe 
of force in the rragiſtrate's frands? And is not this a plain detfofifitation . 
that God has by the law of nature given commfffion to the thagiltrate to. 
uſe force for the promoting the true religion, fince, as it is evident,” che exe- 
cution of fueh à commiſſion will do fo much more Harti than god), 

To ſhew that your Brel and at 4 ee ou. with 4 general ne 
eier of force, authorizes the civil power in the uſe of it, you uſe the follow-. 
ing words, Tur force does fome ſervice towards the mating of fcholars and ar- P. 17 
M, I fuppofe you will eg grant. Give me Tedve therefore ta aſe, how tt 
does irt I ſuppoſe yon vill ſay, not by its dire? and proper efficacy, {for forge | 
is no more capable to work learning or arts, than the belief of the true religion 
in men, by its direct and proper efficacy ; but by prevailing upon thoſe who are 
defigned for feholars or artiſts, to receive inſtruction, and to apply themſelves 1 
Er nſe of thoſt means and helps which are proper to make them what they are 
defligned to ber that rs," it aber it r and af a diſtance. Well then, if. 
all the nſefulneſt of the force towards the bringing [cholars or apprentices. ta the 
kearning or ſtill they are defigned to attain, be only an indirect and at a diſtance: 
uſefulneſs ; I pray. what is it that warrants and authorizes ſchool-maſters, tu- 
tors or maſters, to uſe force upon their ſcholars or apprentices, to bring them. ta 
leurning, or the ſkill of their arts and trades, if fuch an indirect, and at a 
diſtance uſefulneſs of force, together with that neceſſity of it which experience: 
difeovers, will not da it? I believe you will acknowledge that even ſuch an ue. 
fulneſs, together with that neceſſity, will ſerve the turn in theſe caſes... But 
then I would fam know, why the ſame kind of fine” joined with the like 
neceſſity, will not as well do it in the caſe before us? I confeſs I ſee no. reaſon. 
why it ſhould" not; nor de I believe you can aſſign any. You alk here, r 
authorizes r. peg maſters 10 uſe” force on their ſcholars and . 
F fach an indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, together with neceſſity, daes 
nor do it? 1 anfwer, neither your indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, nor 
the neceſſity you ſuppoſe of it. For I do not think you will fay, that any 
ſchoolmaſter has a power to teach, much leſs to uſe force on any one's child,, 
without the conſent. and authority of the father: but a father, you will ſay, 
has a power to uſe force to correct his child to bring him to learning or iu 
in that trade be is defigned ta; and to this the fatlier is authorized by the uſe- 
fulneſs and neceſſity of force. This Ideny, that the mete· ſuppoſed uſeful- 
nefs and neceffity of force authorizes the father to uſe it; for then when- 
over he judged it uſeful and neceffary for his fon, to prevail with him to ap- 
ply himſelf to any rag, he might uſe force upon him to that purpoſe; 
which I think neither you nor any body elſe will ſay, a father has a right. to- 
do on his idle and perhaps married ſon at thirty oi forty years old. 

There is then ſomething elſe in the caſe; and whatever it be that autho-- 

rizes the father to uſe force upon his child, to make him a proficient in it, 
anthorizes him alſo to chuſe that rad, a#f or ſoience he would have him a: 


F 


* 


* 


A father being intruſted with the care and proviſion for his child, is as well 
dound in duty, as fitted by natural love and tenderneſs, to ſupply the defects 
of his tender age. When it is born, the child cannot move it ſelf for the 
ceaſe and help of natural neceſſities, the parents hands muſt ſupply that ina- 
bility; and feed, cleanſe and ſwaddle it. Age having given more ſtrength, 
and the exercife of the limbs, the parents are diſcharged from the trouble 
of putting meat into the mouth of the child, clothing or unclothing, or 
carfying him in their arms. The ſame duty and affection which required 
ſuch kind of helps to the infant, makes them extend their thoughts to other 
cares for him when he is grown a little bigger; it is not only a preſent ſup- 
rt, but a future comfortable ſubſiſtence begins to be thought on: To this 
ſome art or ſcience is neceſſary, but the child's ignorance and want of proſ- 
pect makes him unable to chuſe. And hence the father has a power to 
chuſe for him, that the flexible and docile part of life may not be ſquandered 
away, and the time of inſtruction and improvement be loſt for want of di- 
rection. The trade or art being choſen by the father, it is the exerciſe and 
induſtry of the child muſt acquire it to himſelf: But induſtry uſually want- 
ing in children, the ſpur which reaſon and foreſight gives to the indeavours 
of grown men, the father's rod and correction is fain to ſupply that want, 
to make him apply himſelf to the uſe of thoſe means and helps which are proper 
to make him what he is defigned to be. But when the child is once come to 
the ſtate of manhood, a to be the poſſeſſor and free diſpoſer of his goods 
and eſtate, he is then diſcharged from this diſcipline of his parents, and they 
have no longer any right to chuſe any art, ſcience, or courſe of life for him, 
or by force to make him apply himſelf to the uſe of thoſe means which are 
e e $17 Oh eee 139354 proper 
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to chuſe a fit 2 and want ef knowledge of the neceſſity of pains 
induſtry to attain ſłill in it, puts a power into the parents hands to uſe force 
here it is neceſſary to procure the application and diligence of their ehild- 
ren in that, which their parents have thought fit to ſet them to; but it 

ives this power to the parents only, and to no other, whilſt they live; and 
if they die whilſt their children need it, to their ſubſtitutes; and there it is 
ſafely placed: for ſince their want of knowledge during their nonage, makes 
them want direction; and want of reaſon often makes them need puniſh- 

ment and force to excite their indeavours, and keep them intent to the uſe of 
thoſe means that lead to the end they are directed to, the tenderneſs and love 
of parents will ingage them to uſe it only for their good, and generally to 
quit it too, when by the title of manhood they come to be above the direc- 
tion and diſcipline of children. But how does this prove that the magiſtrate 
has any right to force men to apply tbemſelves to the uſe of thoſe means and 
helps which are proper to make them of any religion, more than it proves 
Fwy magiſtrate has a right to chuſe for them what religion they ſhall 

- To your queſtion therefore, ꝛvbat is it that warrants und authorizes ſchool- 
maſters, tutors and maſters to uſe force upon their ſcholars or apprentices ? I an- 


i Y 


ſwer, A commiſſion from the father or mother, or thoſe who ſupply their 


places; for without that no indirect, or at a diſtance uſefulneſs, or ſuppoſed 
necefity, could authorize them. | f? - oppo e = 
But then you wall aſk, Is it not this »/efulne/s and neceſſity that gives this 
power to the father and mother? I grant it. I would fam know then, ſay 
you, why the ſame uſefulneſs joined with the hke neceſſity, will not as well do in 
the caſe before us? And I, Sir, will as readily tell you: becauſe the under- 
ſtanding of the parents is to ſupply the want of it in the minority of their 
children; and therefore they have a right not only to uſe force to make their 
children apply themſelves to the means of acquiring any art or trade, but to 
chuſe alſo 14 trade or calling they ſhall be of. But when being come out of 
the ſtate of minority, they are ſuppoſed of years of diſcretion to chuſe what 
they will deſign themſelves to be, they are alſo at liberty to judge what ap- 
plication and induſtry they will uſe for the attaining of it; and then how 
negligent ſoever they are in the uſe of the means, how averſe ſoever to 
inſtruction or application, they are paſt the correction of a ſchoolmaſter, and 
their parents can no longer chuſe or den for them what they ſhall be, nor 
uſe force to prevail with them to apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means and 
helps which are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be. He that 
imagines a father or tutor may ſend his ſon to ſchool at thirty or forty years 
old, and order him to be whipped there, or that any indirect, and at a diſtance 
uſefulneſs will authorize him to be fo uſed, will be thought fitter to be ſent 

thither himſelf, and there to receive due correction. | | 
When you have conſidered, it is otherwiſe in the caſe of the magiſtrate 
uſing force your way in matters of religion ; that there his underſtanding is 
not to ſupply the defect of underſtanding in his ſubjects, and that only for 
* a time; 
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zue; thak he expnok haft for any of is fubjedts what religioh he fen 
be of, as you yourſelf confth ; and that this power of the magiſtrate, if? 


you 
will perhaps ſee ſome reaſon why it ſBoild not ds in the cafe before us, as well 


as in that of ſchoolmafters and tutors, though you believe L canhot gn any. 
But, Sir, will your indire# and at à diſtance uſefulneſs, together with your 
ſuppoſed neceſſity, authorize the maſter of the ſhoe-makers company to take 
any one'who comes in his hands, and puniſh him for not being of the ſhoe- 
makers company, and not coming to theit guild, when he, who has a right 
to chuſe of what trade and company he will be, thinks it not his intereſt to 
be a ſhoe- maker? Nor can he or any body elſe imagine that this force, this 
puniſhment is uſed to make him a good ſhoe-maker, when it is ſeen and 
avowed that the puniſhments ceaſe, and they are free from it who enter 
themſelves of the company, whether they are really ſhoe- makers, or in ear- 
neſt apply themſelves to be ſo or no. How much it differs from this, that 
the magiſtrate ſhould puniſh men for not being of his church, who chuſe 
not to be of it, and when they are once entred into the communion of it, are 
puniſhed no more, though they are as ignorant, unſkilful, and unpractiſed in 
the religion of it as before: how much, I fay, this differs from the cafe I 
propoſed, I leave you to conſider. For after all your pretences of uſing 
force for the ſalvation of ſouls, and conſequently to make men really Chriſtians, 
you are fain to allow, and you give reaſons for it, that force is uſed oaly to 
thoſe who are out of your e but whoever are once in it, are free from 
force, whether they be really Chriſtians, and apply themſelves to thoſe things 
which are fbr the ſalvation of their fouls, or no. f | 

As to what you fay, that whether they chuſe it or no, they ought to chuſe 
it; for your magiſtrate's religion is the true religion, that is the queſtion be- 
tween you and them: but be that as it will, if force be to be uſed in the caſe, 


1 have proved that be the magiſtrate's religion true or falſe, he, whilft he be- 


lieves it to be true, is under an obligation to uſe force, as if it were true. 
But fince you think your inſtance of children ſo weighty and prefling, give 
me leave to return you your queſtion; I aſk you then, Are not parents as 


much authorized to teach their children their religion, as mo are to teach 
le 


them their trade, When they have de/gned them to it? May they not as law- 
fully correct them to make them learn their catechiſe, or the principles of 
their religion, as they may to make them learn C/enard's grammar? Or may 
they not uſe force to make them go to maſs, or whatever they believe to be 
the worſhip of the true religion, as to go to ſchool, or to learn any art or 
trade? If they may, as I think you will not deny, unleſs you will fay, that 
none but orthodox parents may teach their children any religion : if they 
may, I ſay then, pray tell me a reaſon, if your arguments from the diſcipline 
of children be good, why the magiſtrate may not uſe force to bring men to 
his religion, as well as parents may uſe force to inſtru children, and bring 
them up in theirs? When you have confidered this, you will perhaps find 
ſome difference between the ſtate of children and grown men, betwixt thoſe 


under tutelage, and thoſe who are free and at their own difpoſal ; and be in- 


clined 


L 
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it to think that thoſe reaſons which ſubject children in their non- age to 
Koh force, may not, nor do concern men at years of diſcretion 
7 #8 #3 Ou. | 

all the benefits 10hieh political government can yield: and therefore if the Spirs- 
tual and eternal intereſts. of men may any way be procured ar advanced by politi- 


rece 


trate's juriſdiction, and the ends of civil ſociety, whether the author or you 
have begged the queſtion, which is the chief buſineſs of your 56th and two 
or three following pages, I ſhall leave it to the readers to judge, and bring 
the matter, if you pleaſe, to a ſhorter iſſue. The queſtion is, whether the 
magiſtrate has wy power to interpoſe force in matters of religion, or for the 
_ falvation of fouls? The argument . againſt it is, that civil ſocieties are not 
conſtituted for that end, and the magiſtrate cannot uſe force for ends far 
which the commonwealth was not conſtituted. . 
Ihe end of a commonwealth conſtituted can be ſuppoſed no other, than 
what men in the conſtitution of, and entring into it propoſed; and that 
could be nothing but protection from ſuch injuries from == men, which 
they deſiring to avoid, nothing but force could prevent or remedy : all things 
but this being as well attainable by men living in neighbourhood without the 
bonds of a commonwealth, they could propoſe to themſelves no other thing 
but this in quitting. their natural liberty, and putting themſelves under the 
rel a ciuil ſovereign, ho therefore had the force of all the members 
of the commonwealth put into his hands, to make his decrees to this end be 
obeyed. Now ſince no man, or ſociety of men can by their opinions in 
religion, or ways of worſhip, do any man who differed from them, any in- 
jury, which he could not avoid or redreſs, if he deſited it, without the help 


of force; the puniſhing any opinion in religion, or ways of worſhip by the 


force given the magiſtrate, could not be intended by thoſe who conſtituted 
or entred into the commonwealth, and fo could be no end of it, but quite 
the contrary. For force from a ſtronger hand to bring a man to a religion, 
which another thinks the true, being an injury which in the ſtate of nature 
every one would avoid, protection from ſuch injury is one of the ends of a 
commonwealth, and ſo every man has a right to Toleration. 16 55 

If you will ſay, that commonwealths are not voluntary ſocieties conſtituted 
by men, and by men freely entered into, I ſhall deſire you to prove it. 


In the mean time allowing it you for good, that commonwealths are con- 


ſtituted by God for ends which he has appointed, without the conſent and 


contrivance of men: If you fay, that one of thoſe ends is the propagation 
of the true religion, and the ſalvation of mens fouls ; I ſhall deſire you to 


ſhew me any ſuch end expreſsly appointed by God in revelation ; which 
ſince, as you confeſs, you cannot do, you have recourſe to the general law of 


nature; and what is that? The law of reaſon, whereby every one is com- 


miſſioned to do good. And the propagating the true religion for the ſalva- 
tion of mens ſouls, being doing good, you ſay, the civil ſovereigus are com- 
| | miſſioned 


cal government, the procuring and advancing thoſe antere/ts muſt in all reaſon be - 
et 3040 amongst the ends of civil ſociety, and ſo. conſequently fall . within the 
compaſs of the magiftrate's juridition. Concerning the extent of the magiſ: 


tell us farther, that Commonwealths.are 53 tuted for. the attaining of * p. 6 
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miſſioned and required: by that law to uſe theit force for thoſe ends. But 
ſince by this law all cr. / ſoereignr are commiſſioned and obliged alike to 
uſe their coactive power for the propagating the true religion, and the ſalva- 
tion of ſouls; and it is not poſſible for them to execute ſuch a commiſſion; 
or obey that law, but by uſing force to bring men to that religion which 
they judge the true; by which uſe of force, much more harm than good 
would be done towards the propagating the true religion in the world, as I 
have ſhewed elſewhere : therefore no ſuch commiſſion,” whoſe execution 
would do more harm than good, more hinder than promote the end for 
which it is ſuppoſed given, can be a commiſſion: from God by the law of 
nature. And this I ſuppoſe may fatisfy you about the end of civil ſocieties 
kpc; anſwer what you fay concerning the ends attainable 
o EA 8 <4 Wy \ Thas * 
95 But that you may not think the great poſition of yours, which is ſo often 
uſhered in with doubtigſi, for which you imagine you have ſufficient: warrant 
in a mifapplied ſchool- maxim, is cave over too ſlightly, and is not ſufficiently. 
anſwered ; I ſhall give you that farther ſatisfactioo . 
P. 58 Fou ſay, Civil ſocieties are inſlituted for the attaining all the benefits which. 
civil ſaciety or political government can yield ; and the reaſon you give for it, 
becauſe it has hitherto been univerſally acknowledged that no power is given in 
Vain: and therefore if I except any of thoſe benefits, I ſhall be obliged to admit 
that the pater of attaming them was given in vain. And if I do admit it, 
no harm will follow in human affairs: or if I may borrow an elegant ex- 
preſſion of yours out of the foregoing leaf, The fortune of Europe does not turn 
upon it. In the voluntary inſtitution, and beſtowing of power, there is no 
abſurdity! or inconvenience at all, that power, ſufficient for ſeveral ends, 
ſhould be limited by thoſe that give the power only to one or ſome part of 
them. The power which a general, commanding a potent army, has, may 
be enough to take more towns than one from the enemy; or to ſuppreſs. a 
domeſtic ſedition, and yet the power of attaining thoſe benefits, which is in 
his hand, will not authorize him to imploy the force of the army therein, if 
he be commiſſioned only to beſiege and ule one certain place. So it is in a 
commonwealth. The power that is in the civil ſovereign is the force of all 
the a of the commonwealth, which ſuppoſing it ſufficient for other 
ends, than the preſerving the members of the commonwealth in peace from 
injury and violence: yet if thoſe who gave him that power, limited the ap- 
plication af it to that ſole end, no opinion of any other benefits attainable by 
it can authorize him to uſe it otherwiſe. 
Our Saviour tells us expreſsly, that a// power was given him in heaven and 
earth, Matt. xxv111, 18. By which power I imagine you will not ſay, 
that the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of thoſe men whom you think need the 
help of political force, and of all other men too, could not any way be procured 
or advanced ; and yet if you will hear him in another place, you will find this 
wer, which being all power, could certainly have wrought on all men, 
mited to a certain number: he ſays, Thou haſt given him, [i. e. thy Son] 
power over all fleſh, that he ſhould give eternal life to as many as thou haſt given 


him, 


* 


— 
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kent; Fan xvtI, 2. Whether! * acknowledged manin of Joy 

be Er to'authorize: —— ſay, kl furry; we roſes nf 
given him in vain; and to inable you to draw conſequences from it, you Were 
beſt ſ ee. fd fieq 700-235 u bas; eue io non 

But were your maxim ſo true that it proved, that fince it might dν t 
and at a diſtance do ſome ſervice towards the procuring or advancing the pi- 
ritual intereſt of ſome few ſubjects of a commonwealth, therefore force was 
to be imployed to that end; yet that will ſcarce make good this doctrine f 
yours; Doubtleſs, commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining all thoſe Ber P. 56 
_ nefits which political government can yield; therefore if the ſpiritual and'eternal | 
ntereſts of men may an way be procured or advanced by polititul government; 
tlie procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts muſt in all reaſon be reckoned amomg 
the ends of civil ſocieties, and ſo conſequently fall within the compaſs of the na- 
giftrate's juriſdiction. For granting it true that commonwealths'\are inſtituted 
for the attaining all thoſe benefits which political government can yield; it does 

not follow that the procuring and advancing tbe ſtiritual and eternal interiſt of 

ſome few members of the commonwealth by an application of power, which 
indirełtly, and at a diſtance, or by accident, may do ſome ſervice that way, 
whilſt at the ſame time it prejudices a far greater number in their civil intereſts 
can with reaſon be reckoned amongst the ends civil ſocie eg. 

© That commonwealths are inſtituted for theſe ends, viz. for the ug, pre- P. 55 
ſerving, and advancing mens civil intereſts, you ſay, No man will deny To 
ſacrifice therefore theſe civil intereſts of a great number of people, which 

are the allowed ends of the commonwealths, to the uncertain expectation of 
ſome ſervice to be done mdirettly and at a diſtance to a far leſs number, as 
experience has always ſhewed thoſe really converted to the true religion by 
force to be, if any at all, cannot be one of the ends of the commonwealth. 
Though the advancing of the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt: be of itifinite ad- 
vantage to the perſons who receive that benefit, yet if it can be thought a 
benefit to the commonwealth when it is procured them with the diminiſnh- 

ing or deſtroying the civil intereſts of great numbers of their fellow - citizens, 
then the ravaging of an enemy, the plague, or a famine may be ſaid to 
bring a benefit to the commonwealth : for either of theſe may indirettiy and 

at a" diſtance do ſome ſervice towards the advancing or procuring the ſpiritual 

and eternal intereſt of ſome of thoſe who ſuffer in it. 

In the two latter paragraphs you except againſt my want of exactneſs, in P. 57 
ſetting down your opinion I am arguing againſt. Had it been any way to 
take off the force of what you ſay, or that the reader could have been miſled 
by my words in any part of the queſtion I was arguing againſt, you had had 
reaſon to complain: if not, you had done better to have entertained. the rea- 
der with a clearer anſwer to my argument, than ſpent your ink and his time 
needleſsly, to ſhew ſuch niceneſs. 0 116:y0 I 


aner 
1 124 1 


— 


My argument is as good againſt your tenet in your own words, as in 

mine which you except againſt: your words are, Doubtleſs common wealthbs A. p. 18 

are inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits which political government can 

yield; and therefore if the. ſpirituul and eternal intereſt of men may any way 7 
procure 


166 


, p. 104 - To which I anſwered, that if this be ſo, · Then this poſition muſt be 


P. 58 
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procured or advanced by political government, the proourmg and. zduancin p 
mterefts muſt in all reaſon be reckoned amongst the ends of civil ſociaties. 


true, vis. That all ſocieties whatſoever are inſtituted for the attaining. all the 
< benefits that they may any way yield; there being nothing peculiar to civil 
<<, fociety in the caſe, why that ſociety ſhould be iaſtituted for the attaining 
<< all the benefits it can any way yield, and other ſocieties not. By which 
<« argument it will follow, that all ſocieties are inſtituted for one and the 
« ſame end, i. e. for the attaining all the benefits that they can any way yield. 


By which account there will be no difference between church and ſtate, a 


<<. commonwealth and an army, or between a family and the Eaft-lngia 
„ company; all which have hitherto been thought diſtinct ſorts of ſocieties, 
<. inftituted for different ends. If your hypotheſis hold good, one of the 
ends of the family muſt be to preach the Goſpel, and adminiſter the ſa- 


« craments; and one buſineſs of an army to teach languages, and propagate 
< religion ; becauſe theſe are benefits ſome way or other artainable by thoſe 


ſocieties: unleſs you take want of commiſſion and authority to be a ſuffi - 
<<, cient impediment: and that will be ſo in other caſes.” To which you 


reply, Nor will it follow from hence, that all ſaciaties are inſtituted for. one 
and the ſame end, (as you imagine it will unleſs you Juppee all ſocieties inabled 
end, W 


by the power they are indued with to attain the ſame hich I believe no man 
hither to-did ever affirm. And therefore, natwithſtanding this poſution, there may 


be ll ar great a difference as you pleaſe between church and ſtate, àa common 


wealth and an army, or between a family and the Eaſt-India company. Which ſe- 
veral ſocieties, as they are inſtituted for different ends, ſo are they hkewiſe fur- 
fed with different powers proporttonate to their reſpective ends. In which 
the reaſon you give to deſtroy my inference, I am to thank you for, if you 
underftood the force of it, it being the very ſame I bring to ſhew that my 
inference from your way of arguing is good. I ſay, that from your way of 
reaſonings about the ends of government, „It would follow that all ſo- 
«© cietics were inſtituted for one and the ſame end; unleſs you take want of 
«commiſſion and authority to be a ſufficient impediment.” And you tell 
me here it will not follow, unleſs I ſuppoſe all ſocieties inabled by the powers 
they are indued with, to attain the ſame end; which in other words is, unleſs 
I ſuppoſe all who have in their hands the force of any ſociety, to have all of 
them the ſame commiſſion, | 

The natural force of all the members of any ſociety, or of thoſe who by 
the ſociety can be procured to aſſiſt it, is in one ſenſe called the power of 
that ſociety. This power or force is generally put into ſome one or few per- 
ſons hands with direction and authority how to uſe it; and this in another 
ſenſe is called alſo the power of the ſociety: and this is the power you here 
ſpeak of, and in theſe following words, viz. Several ſocieties, as they are in- 
Kune for different ends; fo hkewiſe are they furniſhed with different powers 
proportwnate to their reſpeftive ends. The power therefore of any ſociety in 
this ſenſe, is nothing but the authority and direction given to thoſe that have 


the management of the force or natural power of the ſociety, how * 
what 


, > 1 


theſe 


the mt 
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what ends to uſe it, by which commiſſion-the: ends of ſocieties ate known 
and diſtinguiſhed.” 80 that all ſocieties wherein thoſe. who are intruſted with 

ie management of the force or natoral power of the ſoiety, have commiſ- 
fion and authority to uſe the force or natural power of the ſociety to attain 
the ſame benefits,” are inſtituted for the ſame end. And therefore; if in all 


focioties, thoſe who have the management of the force or natural power of 


the ſociety, are commiſſioned or authorized to uſe that force to attain all the 
benefits attainable by it, all ſocieties are inſtituted to the fame epd: and ſo 


what I faid will ſtill be true, v/z. «© That a family and an army, a common- 
« wealth and a church, have all the ſame end. And if your hypotheſis hold 
« good, one of the ends of a family muſt be to preach: the Goſpel, and admi- 
e hiſter the facraments; and one buſineſs of an army to teach languages, 
* and propagate religion, becauſe theſe are benefits ſome way or other attain- 
„% able by thoſe ſocieties ; unleſs you take want of commiſſion and authority 
« to be a ſufficient impediment : and that will be ſo toon other caſes.” To 


which you have ſaid nothing but what does confirm it, which you will a 
little better ſee, when you have conſidered that any benefit attainable by 


force or natural power of a ſociety, does not prove the ſociety to be inſti- 
tuted for that end, till you alſo ſhew, that thoſe to whom the manage- 


ment of the force of the ſociety is intruſted, are commiſſioned to uſe 


% 


that end. 8 
And therefore to your next paragraph, I ſhall think it anſwer enough to 


print here fide by fide with it, that paragr 
it as an anſwer. 


L. II, p. 104. „It is a benefit to have 


« true knowledge and philoſophy imbraced 


Ly 


and aſſented to, in any civil ſociety or 


„ government. But will you ſay, there- 


cc 


ce 


fore, that it is a benefit to the ſociety, 
or one of the ends of government, that 
all who are not peripatetics ſhould be 
punithed, to make men find out the truth, 
and profeſs it? This indeed might be 
thought a fit way to make ſome men im- 
brace the peripatetic philoſophy, but 
not a proper way to find the truth. For 
perhaps the peripatetic philoſophy may 
not be true; perhaps a great many have 
not time, nor parts to ſtudy it; perhaps 
a great many who have ſtudied it, cannot 
be convinced of the truth of it: and 
therefore it cannot be a benefit to the 
commonwealth, nor one of the ends of 


„ it, that theſe members of the ſociety 


46 


ſhould be diſturbed, and diſeaſed to no 


«« purpoſe, 


it to 


aph of mine to which you intended 


L. HI, p. 58. To your next 


paragraph, after what has al- 


ready been ſaid, I think it may 


ſuffice to ſay as follows. Though: 


perhaps the peripatetic philo- 
ſophy may not be true, ſand 


perhaps it is no great matter, i 


it be not yet the true religion 1s: 
undoubtedly trae.. And though 


perhaps a great many have not 


time, nor parts to ſtudy at 
philoſophy, { and perhaps it may 


be no great matter neither, 1f 


they have not } yet all that have 
the true religion duly tender d 
them, have time, and all, but 
idiots and madmen, have parts 
hhewiſe to ſtudy it, as much as 
it it neceſſary for them to fiudy: 
it. And though perhaps a great 


many who have ſtudied h 
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d 22 when they are guilty of no fault. 
or juſt 


1 
. 


the ſame reaſon, it cannot be a 
« benefit to civil ſociety, that men ſhould 


he puniſhed in Denmark for not being Lu- 
«© therans, in Geneva for not being Calui- 


« miſts, and in Vienna for not being Papiſts, 
« as a means to make them find out the true 
« religion. For ſo, upon your grounds, men 
<< muſt be treated in thoſe places as well asin 
« England, for not being of the church of 
« England. And then, I beſeech you, con- 


« ſider the great benefit will accrue to men 


<« in ſociety by this method; and I ſuppoſe 
e jt will be a hard thing for you to prove, 
« That ever civil governments were inſti- 
te tuted to puniſh men for not being of this 
« or that ſe& in religion; however by ac- 
« cident, indirecily and at a diſtance, it may 
ce be an occaſion to one perhaps of a thou- 
« ſand, or an hundred, to ſtudy that con- 


< troverſy, which is all you expect from it. 
6 If it be a benefit, pray tell me what benefit 


« it is. A civil benefit it cannot be. For 
e mens civil intereſts are diſturbed, injured, 
te and impaired by it. And what fprritual 
** benefit that can be to any multitude of 
© men to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a 
te falſe or erroneous profeſſion, I would have 
vou find out; unleſs it be a ſpiritual be- 


* nefit to be in danger to be driven into a 


« wrong way. For if in all differing ſects, 
„one is in the wrong, it is a hundred to 
* one but that from which any one diſſents, 
and is puniſhed for diſſenting from, is the 
e wrong. goa 


5 


e truth of it, ( ubiob per- 


5 


haps it no great wonder / yet no 


man ever ſtudied the true reli- 
gion with ſuch care and diligence 
as he might and ought to uſe, and 
with an honeſt mind, but he was 
convinced of the truth of it. 
And that thoſe who cannot otber- 
wiſe be brought to do this, ſhall 
be a little diſturb'd and diſeas'd 
to bring them to it, I take to be 
the intereſt, not only of thoſe 
particular perſons who by this 
means may be brought into the 
way of ſalvation, but of the 
commonwealth lite wiſe, upon 
theſe tawo accounts. . 
I. Becauſe the true religion, 
which this method propagates, 
makes good men ; and good men 
are always the beſt ſubjects, or 


members of the commonwealth ; 


not only as they do more ſincerely 
and zealouſly promote the public 
good than other men ; but like- 
wiſe in regard of the favour of 
God, which * jk =_ 
to the ſocieties of which they are 
members. And, 

2. Becauſe this care in any 
commonwealth, of God's honour 
and mens ſalvation, intitles it to 
hrs ſpecial protection and bleſſing. 
So that where this method tis 
uſed, it proves both a ſpiritual 
and a civil benefit fo the com- 
monwealth. 


You tell us, the true religion is. undoubtedly true. If you had told us too, 


who is undoubtedly judge of it, -you had put all paſt doubt : but till you 
will be pleaſed to determine that, it would be undoubtedly true, that the 
king of Denmark is as undoubtedly judge of it at Copenhagen, and the empe- 
ror at Vienna, as the king of England in this iſland : I do not ſay they judge 
as right, but they are by as much right judges, and therefore have as much 
right to puniſh thoſe who diſſent from Lutheraniſm and Popery in thoſe 

countries, 
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&ountries; as atiy ther civil magiſtrate Mas to puniſh any Dilſeiiters from the 
national religion any where eſe. And who can deny but theſe Barr und 
thorns laid in their way by the penal laws of thoſe countries, may do ome /er- 
vice indirefly and at a diſtance, to bring men there ſeverely and 7mpartially to 
examine matters of religion, and ſo fo imbrace the truth that muſt ſave them, 
which the bare outward profeſſion of any religion in the world will not do? 

This true religion which it undoubtedly true, you tell us too, never any body 


fludied with ſuch care and diligence as he might and ought to uſe, and with an 


honeſt mind, but he was convinced of the truth of it. | | 

I you will reſolve it in your ſhort circular way, and tell me fuch diligence 
as one pught to uſe, is ſuch diligence as brings one to be convinced, it is a queſ- 
tion too eaſy to be aſked. If I ſhould defire to know plainly what is to be 
underſtood by it, it wonld be a queſtion too hard for you to anſwer, 'and 
therefore I ſhall not trouble you with demanding what this aligence which 


a man may and ought to uſe, is; nor what you mean by an honeſt mind. 1 


only aſk you, whether force, your way applied, be able to produce them? 
that ſo the commonwealth may have the benefits you propoſe from mens 
being convinced of, and conſequently imbracing the true religion, which you 
ſay no. body can miſs, who is brought to that 'd/igence, and that honeſt 
The benefits to the commonwealth are, 1. That the true religion that this 
method propagates, makes good men, and good men are always the beſt ſubjefts, 
and often procure the favour of God to the ſociety they are members of. Being 
forward enough to grant that nothing contributes ſo much to the benefit of a 
' ſociety, as that it be made up of good men, I began preſently to give in to 
your method, which promiſes ſo ſure a way to make men ſo ſudy the true 
religion, that they cannot miſs the being convinced of the truth of it, and fo 
hardly avoid being really of the true religion, and. conſequently good men. 
But that I might not miſtake ina thing of that conſequence, I began to look 
about in thoſe countries where force had been made uſe of to propagate what 
you allowed to be the true religion, and found complaints of as great a ſcar- 
City of good men there, as in other places. A friend, whom I diſcourſed on 
this point, ſaid, It might poſſibly be that the world had not yet had the be- 
nefit of your method: becauſe law-makers had not yet been able to find that 
juſt temper of penalties on which your propagation of the true religion was 
built; and that therefore it was great pity you had not yet diſcovered this 
great ſecret, but it was to be hoped you would. Another, who ſtood by, 
ſaid, he did not ſee how your method could make men it wrought on, and 
brought to conformity, better than others, unleſs corrupt nature with impu- 
nity were like to produce better men in one outward profeſſion than in an- 
other. To which I replied, That we did not look on conformiſts through 
a due medium; for if we did, with you, allow it pre/amable that all who con- 
formed did it upon conviclion, there could be no juſt complaint of the ſcar- 
City of good men : And fo we got over that difficulty. FS 


The ſecond benefit you fay your uſe of force brings to the commonwealth, 
is, That this care in any commonwealth, of God's hinour and mens ſalvation, 
8 2 intitles 
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intitles it to his ſpecial protection and bleſſing. Then certainly all commonwealths, 
that have any regard to the protection and bleſſing of God, will not neglect 
to intitle themſelves to it, by uſing of force to promote that religion they be- 
lieve'to be true. But I beſeech you what care is this of the honour of God, 
and mens ſalvation, you ſpeak of? Is it, as you have owned it, a care by pe- 
nalties to make men outwardly conform, and without any farther care or in- 
quiry to preſume that they do it upon conviction, and with a fincere imbrac- 
ing of, and obedience to the truth? But if the honour of God, and mens 
ſalvation, conſiſts not in an outward conformity to any religion, but in ſome- 
thing farther, what bleſſing they may expect whoſe care goes ſo far, and 
then preſume the reſt, which is the hardeſt part, and therefore leaſt to be pre- 
ſumed, the Prophet Jeremy, Chapt. xLv111, 10, will tell you, who ſays, Cur/ed 
be he that does the work of the Lord neghgently : Which thoſe who think 
it is the magiſtrate's buſineſs to uſe force to bring men Heartily to imbrace the 
truth that muſt ſave them, were beſt ſeriouſly to conſider. 
P. 59 Your next paragraph containing nothing but poſitions of yours, which 
you ſuppoſe elſewhere proved, and I elſewhere examined, it is not fit the 
reader fhould be troubled any farther about them. oy 
I once knew a gentleman, who having cracked himſelf with an ungo- 
vernable ambition, could never afterwards hear the place he aimed at men- 
tioned, without fhewing marks of his diſtemper. I know not what the 
matter is, that when there comes in your way but the mention of Secular 
power in your or eccleſiaſtics hands, you cannot contain your ſelf: We have 
P. 60 inſtances of it in other parts of your letter; and here again you fall into a 
fit, which fince it produces rather marks of your breeding, than arguments 
for your cauſe, I ſhall leave them as they are to the reader, if you can make 
them go down with him for reaſons from a grave man, or for a ſober anſwer 
to what I fay in that and the following paragraph. 
P. 61 Much-what of the fame ſize is your ingenious * to what I fay in the 
next paragraph, vg. That commonwealths, or civil ſocieties and govern- 
ments, if you will believe the judicious Mr. Hooker, are, as St. Peter calls 
them, 1 Peter, II, 13, avJewrivy Hicic, the contrivance and inſtitution of 
+ man. To which you ſmartly reply, for your choler was up, it 7s well 
for Sr. Peter that be had the judicious Mr. Hooker on his fide. And it would 
have been well for you too to have ſeen that Mr. Hooker's authority was made 
uſe of not to confirm the authority of St. Peter, but to confirm that ſenſe 
gave of St. Peter's words, which is not fo clear in our tranſlation, but that 
there are thoſe who, as I doubt not but you know, do not allow of it. But 
this being ſaid when paſſion it ſeems rather imployed your wit than your 
judgment, though nothing to the purpoſe, may yet perhaps indirectiy and at 
a diſtance do ſome ſervice, y | 
And now, Sir, if you can but imagine that men in the corrupt ſtate of na- 
ture might be authorized and required by reaſon, the law of nature, to avoid 
the inconveniences of that ſtate, and to that purpoſe to put the power of go- 
verning them into ſome one or more men's hands, in ſuch forms, and under 
ſuch agreements as they ſhould think fit; (which governors ſo ſet over them nh 
| 7 a goo! 
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a good end by their own choice, though they received all their power from 
thoſe, who by the law of nature a power to confer it on them, may 
very fitly be called. powers ordained of God, being choſen and appointed by 
thoſe 2 had authority from God ſo to do: For he that receives commiſ- 
ſion, limited according to the diſcretion of him that gives it, from another 
who. had authority from his prince ſo. to do, may truly be ſaid, fo far as his 
commiſſion reaches, to be appointed or ordained by the prince himſelf.) it 

may ſerve as an anſwer to your two next paragraphs, and to ſhew that there 
is no oppoſition. or difficulty in all that St. Peter, St. Paul, or the judicious 
Mr. Hooker ſays, nor any thing, in what either of them fays, to your pur- 
poſe. And though it be true, thoſe powers that are, are ordained of. God ; 
yet it may nevertheleſs be true, that the power any one has, and the ends 
for which he has it, may be by the contrivance and appointment of men. 

To my ſaying, The ends of commonwealths appointed by the inſtitutors 
te of them, could not be their ſpirtual and eternal intereſt, becauſe they 
* could not ſtipulate about thoſe one with another, nor ſubmit this intereſt 
* to the power of the ſociety, or any ſovereign they ſhould. ſet over them.” 
You reply, Very true, Sir; but they can ſubmit to be puniſhed in their tempor p. 62 
ral intereſt, if they deſpiſe or neglect thoſe greater intereſts. How they can ; 
ſubmit to be puniſhed by any men in their temporal intereſt, for that which | 
they cannot ſubmit to be judged by any man, when you can ſhew, I ſhall 
admire your politics. Beſides, if the compact about matters of religion be, 
that thoſe ſhould: be puniſhed in their temporal, who neglet or deſpiſe their 
eternal interęſt, who I beſeech you is by this agreement rather to be puniſh- 
ed, a ſober Diſſenter, who appears concerned for religion and his ſalvation, or 
an irreligious prophane or debauched Conformiſt ? By ſuch as dpi or neg- 
te thoſe greater intereſts, you here mean only Diſſenters from the national reli- 
gion : for thoſe only you puniſh, though you. repreſent them under. ſuch a 
deſcription as belongs not peculiarly to them; but that matters not, ſo long 
as it beſt ſuits your occaſion. , _ aa CORY | if 
In your next paragraph you wonder at my news TO the Weſt-Tndies, I * 
ſuppoſe becauſe you found it not in your books of Europe or Afa. But 1 
5 — you may think, I aſſure you all the world is not Mile- end. But 
that you may be no more ſurprized with news, let me aſk you, Whether it 
be not poſſible that men, to whom the rivers and woods afforded the ſponta- 
neous proviſions of life, and ſo with no private poſſeſſions of land, had no 
inlarged deſires after riches or power, ſhould live together in ſociety, make 
one people of one language under one Chieftain, who ſhall have no other 
power but to command them in time of common war againſt their common 
enemies, without any municipal laws, judges, or any perſon with ſuperio- 1 
rity eſtabliſhed amongſt them, but ended all their private differences, if any 118 
aroſe, by the extempory determination of their neighbours, or of arbitra- = 
tors choſen by the parties. I aſk you, whether in ſuch a commonwealth, the | ik 
Chieftain who was the only man of authority amongſt them, had any power : 1 
to uſe the force of the common wealth to any other end but the defence of it | I 
againſt an enemy, though other ene, were attainable by it ! 8 | | 
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The paragra h of mine to which you mean your next for an anſwer, ſhall 


„ * 
141 . t 1 N 


L. II, p. 108. © You quote the author's argument, 
which he brings to prove that the care of ſouls is not 
committed to the magiſtrate, in theſe words: I 7s not 
committed to him by God betauſe it 8 not that God 
has ever given any ſuch authority to one man over an- 
other, as to compel any one to his religion. This, when 
firſt I read it, I confeſs I thought a good argument. 


But you ſay, this is quite befide the bufineſs ; and the h 
reaſon you give, is, for rhe authority of the magiſtrate ſhall 
is not an authority to compel any one to his religion, but 


N III, p. 63. 


_T" 


As to your next pa- 
ragraph, I think 
T might now wholly 
paſs it over. IT 


Pall only" tell you, 


that as I have often 
heard, % 7 hope I 
always hear 
of religion eſta- 


only an authority to procure all his ſubjects the means of bliſhed by © law. 


diſcovering the way of ſalvation, and to procure withal, 
as much as in him lies, that none remain ignorant of it, 
etc. I fear, Sir, you forget your ſelf. The author 
was not writing againſt your new hypotheſis, before 
it was known in the world. He may be excuſed, if 
he had not the gift of prophecy, to argue againſt a no- 


tion which was not yet ſtarted. He had in view 


only the laws hitherto made, and the puniſhments, 
in matters of religion, in uſe in the world. The pe- 
nalties, as I take it, are laid on men for being of dif- 
ferent ways of religion: which, what is it other but 
to compel them to relinquiſh their own,” and to con- 
form themſelves to that from-which they differ? If 
this be not to compel them to the magiſtrate's religion, 
pray tell us what is? This muſt be neceſſarily fo un- 
derſtood ; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that the law in- 
tends not to have that done, which with penalties it 


commands to be done; or that puniſhments are not 
compulſion, not that compulſion the author com- 


plains of. The law fays, Do this, and live; imbrace 
this doctrine, conform to this way of worſhip, and 


For though the ma- 
giftrate's authority 
can add no force or 
ſanction to any 
religion, whether 


true or falſe, nor 
any thing to the 


truth or validity of 


his own, or any 


religion whatſo- 
ever; yet I think 
it may do much to- 
ward the uphold- 
ing and preſerving 
the true religion 
wwithin his juriſdic- 
tion; and in that 


reſpect may proper- 


ly enough be ſaid 


70 eſtabliſh it. 


be at eaſe and free; or elſe be fined, impriſoned, baniſhed, burned. If 
you can ſhew among the laws that have been made in England concerning 
religion, and I think I may fay any where elſe, any one that puniſhes 
men for not having partially examined the religion they have imbraced or 


refuſed, 1 think I may yield you the cauſe. 


Law-makers have been ge- 


nerally wiſer than to make laws that could not be executed : and therefore 
their laws were againſt Nonconformiſts, which could be known; and not 


for impartial examination, which could not. 


It was not then Sede the 


author's 2% ng, to bring an argument againſt the perſecutions here in 


faſhion. 


He did not know that any one, who was ſo free as to acknow- 


ledge that the magiftrate has not an authority to compel any one to his re- 


& Jigion, 


; | : | 5 
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ct religion, and thereby at once, as you have done, give up all the laws now- 
«1n force againſt the Diſſenters, had yet rods in ſtore for them, and by a 
«new trick would bring them under the laſh of the law, when the old 
ce we were too much exploded to ſerve any longer. Have you never 
<« heard of ſuch a thing as the religion eſtabliſhed 5 law ? which is it ſeems 
« the lawful religion of a country, and to be complied with as ſuch. There 
being ſuch things? ſuch notions yet in the world, it was not quite be- 
& fide the author's buſineſs to alledge, that God never gave ſuch authority to 
« one man over another, as to compel any one to his religion. I will grant, if 
C you pleaſe, religion eftabliſhed by law is a pretty odd way of ſpeaking in 
% the mouth of a Chriſtian, and yet it is much in. faſhion, as if the ma- ; 
te giſtrate's authority could add any force or ſanction to any religion, whether 
ce true or falſe. I am glad to find you have ſo far conſidered the magy/trate's 
* authority, that you agree with the author, that he hath none to compel men 
«*« go his religion. Much leſs can he, by any eſtabliſhment of law, add any 
et thing to the truth or validity of his own, or any religion whatſoever.” - 
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That above-annexed is all the anſwer you think this paragraph of mine 
deſerves. But yet in that little you ſay, you muſt give me leave to take no- 
tice, that if, as you ſay, the magiſtratès authority may do much towards the 
upholding and preſerving the true religion within his juriſdiction ; ſo allo may 
it do much towards the upholding and preſerving of a falſe religion, and in 
that reſpect, if you ſay true, may be ſaid to eſtabliſh it. For I think I need 
not mind you here again, that it muſt unavoidably depend upon his. opinion, : 
what ſhall be eſtabliſhed for true, or rejected as falſe. & 

And thus you have my thoughts concerning the moſt material of what 
you ſay touching the magiſtrate's commiſſion to uſe force in matters of re- 
ligion, together with ſome incident places in your anſwer, which J have taken 

notice of as they have come in my way. | 


- 2 —— 
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CHAPTER III 


WHO ARE TO BE PUNISHED BY YOUR SCHEME. 


To juſtify the largeneſs of the Author's Toleration, who would not have 

Jews, Mohammedans and Pagans excluded from the civil rights of the 

commonwealth, becauſe of their religion; I ſaid, © I feared it will hardly L. II, p. 69 

* be believed, that we pray in earneſt for their converſion, if we exclude 

* them from the ordinary and probable means of it, either by driving them 

* from, or perſecuting them when they are amongſt us.” You reply; 

Now I confeſs I thought men might live quietly enough among us, and enjay the P. 2 

protection of the government againſt all violence and injuries, without being in- 

denizoned, or made members of the commonwealth ; wh:ch alone can intitle 

them to the civil rights and privileges of it, But as to Jews, Mahometaris 
| and 
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end Pagans, if any of them do not care to lrve among us, unleſs they may be ad- 


_ mitted to the rights and privileges of the commonwealth ; the refuſing them 


that favour is not, I ſuppoſe, to be looked upon as driving them from us, or 
excluding them from the ordinary and probable means of converſion; hu 
as ajuft and neceſſary caution in a Chriſtian commonwealth, in reſpect to the 
members of it : Who, if ſuch as profeſs Jadaiſm, or. Mahometaniſm, or Pa- 
ganiſm, were permitted to injoy the ſame rights with tbem, would be much the 
more in danger to be ſeduced by them ; ſeeing they would loſe no worldly advantage 
by ſuch a change of their religion: Whereas if they. could not turn to any of 
thoſe religions, without forfeiting the civil rights of the commonwealth Sy - 
doing it, it is likely they would conſider well before they did it, what ground 


' there was to expect that they ſhould get any thing by the exchange, which would 


countervail the loſs they ſhould ſiſtain by. it. I thought protection and impu- 
nity of men, not offending in civil things, might have been accounted the 
civil rights of the commonwealth, which' the author meant : but you, to 
make it ſeem more, add the word privileges. Let it be fo. Live amongſt 
you then Jews, Mohammedans and Pagans may; but ndenizoned they muſt 
not be. But why ? Are there not thoſe who are members of your common= 
wealth, who do not imbrace the truth that muſt ſave them, any more than 
they? What think you of Socinians, Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, 
Preſbyterians ? If they do not reject the truth neceſſary to ſalvation, why do 
you puniſh them? Or if ſome that are in the way to perdition, may be 
members of the commonwealth, why muſt theſe be excluded upon the ac- 
count of religion? For I think there is no great odds, as to ſaving of ſouls, 
which is the only end for which they are puniſhed, amongſt thoſe religions, 
each whereof will make thoſe who are of it miſs ſalvation, Only if there 
be any fear of /educing thoſe who are of the national church, the danger is 
moſt from that religion which comes neareſt to it, and moſt reſembles it. 
However, this you think but @ juſt and neceſſary caution in a Chriſtian com- 
monwealth in reſpect of the members of it. 1 ſuppoſe, for you love to ſpeak 
doubtfully, theſe members of a Chriſtian commonwealth you take ſuch care of, 
are members alſo of the national church, whoſe religion is the true; and 
therefore you call them in the next paragraph, ſubjects of Chriſt's kingdom, 
fo whom be has a ſpecial regard. For Diſſenters, who are puniſhed to be 
made good Chriſtians, to whom force is uſed to bring them to the true religion, 
and to the communion of the churchof God, it is plain are not in your opinion 
gaod Chriſtians, or of the true religion; unleſs you puniſh them to make 
them what they are already. The diſſenters therefore who are already per- 
verted, and reject the truth that muſt ſave them, you are not, I ſuppoſe, fo 
careful of, leſt they ſhould be /educed. Thoſe * have already the plague, 


need not be guarded from infection: nor can you fear that men fo de/- 
perately perverſe, that penalties and puniſhments, joined to the /ght and 
ſtrength of the truth, have not been able to bring from the opinions they have 
eſpouſed, into the communion of the church, ſhould be ſeduced to Fudaiſm, 
Mobammediſm, or Paganiſm, neither of which has the adyantage of truth or — 
tere 
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tereſt to prevail by. It is therefore thoſe of the national church, as con- 
clude alſo from the cloſe of this paragraph, where you ſpeak of God own 


; mn people, whom you think would be much the more in danger to be 


educed by them, if they were denizoned, ſince they would hoſe no worldly 


advantage by ſuch a change of their religion, i. e. by quitting the national 
church, to turn Fews, Mohammedans, or Pagans. - | 


This ſhews, whatever you ſay of the ſufficient means of inſtruction provided 
by the lau, how well you think the members of the national church are 


inſtructed in the true religion. It ſhews alſo, whatever you fay of its being 
preſumable that they imbrace it upon 'conviction, how much you are ſatisfied 
that the members of the national church are convinced of the truth of the 
religion they profeſs, or rather herd with, fince you think them in great 
danger to change it for Judaiſin, Mobammediſin, or Paganiſm itſelf upon equal 
terms, and becauſe they ſhall loſe no worldly advantage by ſuch a change. But 
if the forfeiting the civil rights of the commonwealth, be the proper remedy to 
keep men in the communion of the church, why 1s it afed to keep men 


from Judaiſin or Paganiſm, and not from Phanaticiſin? Upon this account 


why might not Jews, Pagans and Mohammedans be admitted to the rights 
of the commonwealth, as far as Papiſts, Independents, and Quakers ? But 
you diſtribute to every one according to your good pleaſure ; and doubtleſs 


are fully juſtified by theſe following words: And whether this. be not a rea- P. 3 


ſonable and neceſſary caution, any man may judge, who does but confider within 
how few ages after the flood, ſuperſtition” and idolatry prevailed over the world, 
and how apt even God's own peculiar people were to receive that mortal infettion 

notwithſtanding all that he did to keep them from it. , 18 
What the ſtate of religion was in the firſt ages after the flood, is fo imper- 
fectly known now, that as I have ſhewed you in another place; you can make 
little advantage to your cauſe from thence. And fince'it was the ſame cor- 
ruption then, which as you own, withdraws men nqw from the true reli- 
gion, and hinders it from prevailing by its own light, without the aſſiſtance 
of force; and it is the ſame corruption that keeps Diſſenters, as well as Jeu, 
Mohammedans and Pagans, from.imbracing of the truth: why different de- 
grees of puniſhments ſhould be uſed to them, till there be found in them 
different degrees of obſtinacy, would need ſome better reaſon. Why this 
common pravity off human nature ſhould make Judaiſm, Mohammediſm or 
Paganiſm more catching than any fort of nonconformity, which hinders 
men from imbracing the true religion; ſo that Jews, Mohammedans and 
Pagans muſt, for fear of infecting others, be ſhut out from the common- 
wealth, when others are not, I would fain know? Whatever it was that 
ſo diſpoſed the Jews to idolatry before the captivity, ſure it is, they firmly 
reſiſted it, and refuſed to change, not only where they might have done it 
on equal terms, but have had great' advantage to boot ; and therefore it is 
_ poſſible that there is ſomething in this matter, which neither you nor I do 
fully comprehend, and may with a becoming humility fit down and confeſs, 
that in this, as well as other parts of his providence, God's. ways ” | <a 
nding 
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finding dut· Butch this we may be certain from this inſtance of the Jews, 1 
that it is not reaſonable to conclude that becauſe they were once inline 
to idolatry,” that therefore they, or any other people are in danger to tutn Pa- 
gans; whenever they hall i ꝗ wworldiyadnantage by: ſuch a change. But if 
we may oppoſe nearer and known inſtances to more remote and undertain, 
look into the world, and tell me, ſince Jeſus, Chriſt brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the Goſpel, where the Chriſtian religion meeting 
Judaiſm, Mohammediſm or Paganiſm upon equal terms, loſt ſo plainly byãt, 
that you have reaſon to ſuſpect the members of a Chriſtian commonwealth 
would 6e in danger to be ſeduced to either of them, if they ſhould loſe no world. 
I aduantuge by ſuch à change of their religion, rather than likely to increaſe 
among them ? Till you can find then ſome better reaſon for excluding Jews, 
etc. from the rigbir of tbe commonwealth, you maſt give us leave to look on 
this as a bare pretence. Beſides, I think you are under a miſtake, which 
ſhews your pretence againſt admitting Jews, Mohammedans and Pagans, to 
the civil rights of the commonwealth, is ill grounded; for what law I pray 
is there in England, that they who'turn to any of thoſe religions, forfeit the 
civil righti'of the commonwealth by: doing it? Such a law I deſire you to 
ſhew me; and if you cannot, all this pretence is out of doors, and men of 
your church, ſince on that account they would Joſe no worldly advantage. by the 
change, art in as much danger to be feduced, whether Jews, Mohammedans 
and Pagans are-indenizoned'orinowntsc ont one „3! 
P. 3 But that you may not be thought too gracious, you tell us, That as fo 
Pagans particularly you are fo fur from thinking that they ought not to be ex- 
eluded from the civil rights of the commontotalth, becauſe of their religion, that 
you cannot ſes how their religion can be ſuffered by any commonwealth that knows 
and wworſhips the only true God, if they would be thought to retain any jealouſy 
for his honour, or even for that of human nature. Thus then you order the 
matter; eu and  Mohammedans may be permitted to live in a Chriſtian 
commonwealth with the exerciſe of their religion, but not be indenizoned: 
Pagans may allo be permitted to live there, but not to have the exerciſe of 
their religion, nor be indenizoned. | | 
This according to the beſt of my apprehenſion is the ſenſe of your words; 
for the clearneſs of your thoughts, or your cauſe does not always ſuffer you 
to ſpeak plainly and directly; as here, having been ſpeaking a whole page 
before what uſage the perſons of Jews, Mohammedans and Pagans were to 
have, you on a ſudden tell us their religion is not to be, ſuftered, but ſay 
not what muſt be done with their perſons. For do you think it reaſonable 
that men who have any religion, ſhould live amongſt you without the exer- 
ciſe of that religion, in order to their converſion ? which is no other but to 
make them down-right irreligious, and render the very notion of a deity 
inſignificant, and of no influence to them in order to their converſion. It 
being leſs dangerous to religion in general, to have men ignorant of a deity, 
and ſo without any religion; than to have them acknowledge a ſuperior 


Being, but yet to teach or allow them to neglect or refuſe, worſhipping him 
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in that way, that they believe he requires, to render them acceptable to 

him: bi th a great deal leſs ide; na that which we were every one of 
us once guilty of, to be ignorant of him, than acknowledging a God, and 
not to pay him the honour which we think due to him. I do not fee there- | 

fore how thoſe who retain any jealouſy for the hondur of God, can permit men 

to live amongſt them in order to their converſion, and require of them not | 
to honour God according to the beſt of their knowledge: unleſs you think | | 
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it a preparation to your true religion, to require men ſenſibly and knowingly p. 62 
to Arent the Deity ; and to perſuade them that the religion you would bring 
them to, can allow men to make bold with the ſenſe they have of him, and 
torefuſe him the honour which in theirconſciences they are perſuaded is due to 
him, whichmuſtto them and every body elſe appear inconſiſtent with all religion. 
Since therefore to admit their perſons without the exerciſe of their religion, 
cannot be reaſonable, nor conducing to their converſion; if the exerciſe of —_— 
their religion, as you ſay, be not to be ſuffered among us till they are convert- = 
ed, I do not ſee how their perſons can be ſuffered among us, if that excep- | ii 
tion muſt be added, till they are converted; and whether then they are not ! 
excluded from the ordinary means of converſion, I leave you to conſider. 1 
I wonder this neceſſity had not made you think on another way of their = 
having the ordinary means of converſion, without their living amongſt us, | 
that way by which in the beginning of Chriſtianity it was brought to the | 
Heathen world by the travels and preaching of the Apoſtles. But the ſuc- | 
ceſſors of the Apoſtles are not, it ſeems, ſucceſſors to this part of the com- a | 
miſſion, Go and teach all nations. And indeed it is one thing to be an am- [ 
baſſador from God to people that are already converted, and have provided | 
| 


good benefices, another to be an ambaſſador from heaven in a country where 
you have neither the countenance of the magiſtrate, nor the devout obedi- 
ence of the people. And who ſees not how one is bound to be zealous for 
the propagating of the true religion, and the convincing, converting and 
ſaving of ſouls, in a country where it is eſtabliſhed by law? who can doubt 
but that there thoſe who talk ſo much of it are in earneſt? Though yet jd 
ſome men will hardly forbear doubting, that thoſe men, however they pray hi 
for it, are not much concerned for the converſion of Pagans, who will nei- | 
ther go to them to inſtruct them, nor ſuffer them to come to us for the 1 
means of converſion. . 

It is true what you ſay, 2what Pagans call religion is abomination to the Al- - 
mighty. But if that requires any thing from thoſe vw retain any gealouſy for 1 
the honour of God, it is ſomething more than barely about the place where B 
thoſe abominations ſhall be committed. The true concern for the honour of * 
God is not, that idolatry ſhould be ſhut out of England, but that it ſhould 
be lefſened every where, and by the light and preaching of the Goſpel be 4 
baniſhed out of the world. If Pagans and idolaters are, as you ſay, the - = 
greateſt diſhonour concervable to God Almighty, they are as much ſo on the other | 
tide of Tweed, or the ſea, as on this; for he from his throne equally beholds 
all the dwellers upon earth. Thoſe therefore who are truly jealous for the 
bonour of God, will not, upon the account of his honour, be as 
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their being in this or in that place, while there are idolaters in the world; 
but that the number of who are ſuch; a diſboncur to, him, ſhould 
every day be as much as poſſible diminiſhed, and they be brought to 
give him his due tribute of honour and praiſe in a right way of worſhip. 
It is in this that a jealouſy,” which is in earneſt for God's bongur, truly ſhews 
it felf, in wiſhing and indeavouring to abate, the abemination, and drive da- 
lAatry out of the world, not in driving idolaters out of any one country, or 
ſending them away to places and company, where they ſhall find more in- 
couragement to it. It is a ſtrange jealouſy for the honour of God, that looks 
not beyond ſuch a mountain or river as divides a Chriſtian and Pagan coun- 
try. Where: ever idolatry is committed, there God's honour is concerned; 
and thither mens zealouſy for his honour, if it be ſincere. indeed, will extend, 
and be in pain to leſſen and take away the provocation. But the place God 
is provoked and diſhonoured in, which is a narrow conſideration in reſpect 
of the Lord of all the earth, will no otherwiſe imploy their zeal, who are 
in earneſt, than as it may more or leſs conduce to = converſion of the of- 
fenders. 18 3 N | PTR oy | 336 * Its * 

But if your jealouſy for the honour: of God, ingages you ſo far againſt mens 

committing idolatry in certain places, that you think thoſe ought to be ex- 
cluded from the rights of the commonwealth, and not to be ſuffered to be 
denizons, who according to that place in the Romans brought by you, | axe 
without excuſe, becauſe when they knew God, they glorified bim not as God, but 
became vain in their imaginations, and changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man. I ſhall only change ſome of 
the words in the text you cite out of T/azah, I have baked part thereof on the 
coals, and eaten it, and ſhall I make the refdue thereof @ God © ſhall I fall down 
to that which comes of a plant? and ſo leave them with you to. conſider 
whether your jealouſy in earneſt carries you ſo far as you talk of; and whe- 
ther when you have looked: about you, you are {till of the mind, that thoſe 
who do ſuch things ſhould: be disfranchiſed and ſent away, and the exerciſe 
of no ſuch religion be any where permitted amongſt us? for thoſe things are 
no leſs an abomination to God under a Chriſtian than Pagan name. One 
word more I have to ſay to your jealouſy for the honour of God, that if it be 
any thing more than in talk, it will ſet it {elf no leſs earneſtly againſt other 
abominations, and the practiſers of them, than againſt that of idolatry. 

As to that in Job, xxx1, 26, 27, 28, where he fays idolatry zs to be puniſl- 
ed by the judge; this place alone, were there no other, is ſuthcient to confirm 
their opinion, who conclude that book to be writ by a Jew. And how little 
the puniſhing of idolatry in that commonwealth concerns our. preſent caſe, 
I. refer you for information to the author's letter. But how does your jea- 
touſy for the honour of God, carry you to an excluſion. of the Pagan reli- 
gion from amongſt you, but yet admit of the Jewiſh and Mohammedan? 
Or is not the honour of God concerned in their denying our Saviour? 

It weare to look upon Job to have been writ before the time of Me/es, 


as the author would have it, p. 32, and fo by a ſtranger. to the ie 
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wealth of ael; it is plain tlie general apoſtacy he lays ſo much: ſtreſs on, 
was not ſpread ſo far, but that there was a government by his o cDnfeſ- 
ſion, eſtabliſhed out of ' Fudazs, free from, nay zealous againſt idolatty: And 
why there might not be many more as well as this, which we hear of but 
by chance, it will concern him to ſne.xm. 
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You go on, But as to the converting ſews, Mahometans and Pagans p. 4 
to Chriftianity, I fear there will be no great progreſs made in it, till Cbriſtiaus- 
come to a better agreement and union among themſelves. I am fure our Saviour 
prayed that all that ſhould believe in him, might be one in the Father and him; 
- . I fuppoſe in that holy religion which he taught them from the Father) that 
world might believe that the Father had ſent him: And therefore when 
he comes to make inquifition, aby no more Jews, Mahometans and Pagans have 
been converted to his religion; I very much fear, tbat a grrat part of the blame 
will be found to lie upon the authors and promoters of ſetts and diusſion among 
the profeſſors of it: which therefore, I think, all that are guilty, and all thut 
would not be guilty, ought well to confider. ooo 000 00: in nes anime mn 
I eafily grant that our Saviour prayed that all might be one in that body re- 
ligion which he taught them, and in that very prayer teaches what that 'reli- 
gion is, This ts life eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, and 
Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent, Fobn xvii, 3. But mult it be expected, 
that therefore they ſhould all be of one mind in things not neceſſary to ſal- 
vation? For whatever unity it was our Saviour prayed for here, it is certain 
the Apoſtles themſelves did not all of them agree in every thing: but even 
the chief of them have had differences amongſt them in-matters of religion, 
as appears, Gal. 11. 11. ee IN EN. SCF ai e 5715 
An agreement in truths neceſſary to ſalvation, and the maintaining of 
charity and brotherly kindneſs with the diverſity of opinions in other things, 
is that which will very well conſiſt with Chriſtian unity, and is all poſſibly 
to be had in this world, in ſuch an incurable weakneſs and difference of mens 
underſtandings. This probably would contribute more to the converſion 
of Jeu, Mohammedans and Pagans, if there were propoſed to them and 
others, for their admittance into the church, only the plain and ſimple truths 
of the Goſpel neceſſary to ſalvation, than all the fruitleſs pudder and talk 
about uniting Chriſtians in matters of leſs moment, according to the draught 
and preſcription of a certain ſet of men any where. DIG INT} 
What blame will lie on the authors and promoters of ſets and drvifions, and, 
let me add, animoſities amongſt Chriſtians, «when Chrift comes to make inqui- 
ſition why no more Jets, Mohammedans and Pagans were converted, they who 
are concerned ought certainly well to confider. And to abate in great meaſure 
this miſchief for the future, they who talk ſo much of /e&s and diviſions, 
would do well to conſider too, whether thoſe are not moſt authors and pro- 
moters of ſects and diviſions, who impoſe creeds, ceremonies and articles of 
mens making; and make things not neceſſary to ſalvation, the neceſſary 
terms of communion, excluding and driving from them ſuch as out of con- 
ſcience and perſuaſion cannot aſſent and ſubmit to them; and treating them 
A a 2 as 
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if they were utter akens from the ehüreh of God; and ſueh as vvete de- 
ſetvedly thut out as unfit to be membets of it: who'mnarrow Chriſtianity 
within bounds of their own making, and which the Goſpel knows nothing 
of; and often for things by themſelves confeſſed indifferent, thruſt men out 
of their communion, and then puniſſ them for not being of it. 
| | Who ſees not, but the bond of unity might be preſerved; in the different 
| perſuafiotis of men concerning things not neceſſary to ſalvation; if they were 
| not made neceffary to church communion ? What two thinking men of 
the church of England are there, who differ not one from the other in 
leveral material points of religion, who nevertheleſs are members of the 
fame” church, and in unity one with another? Make but one of thoſe 
points the Shibbolerb of a party, and erect it into an article of the national 
church; and they are preſently divided; and he of the two, whoſe judg- 
ment happens not to agree with national orthodoxy, is immediately cut off 
from communion. Who I beſeech you is it in this caſe that makes the ſect ? 
Is it not thofe who contract the church of Chriſt within limits of their own 
contrĩvance? who by articles and ceremonies of their own forming, ſeparate 
trom their communion all that have not perſuaſions which juſt jump with 
It is frivolous here to pretend authority. No man has or can- have au- 
thority to ſhut any one out of the church of Chriſt, for that for which Chriſt 
himſelf will not ſhut him out of heaven. Whoſoever does ſo, is truly the 
author and promoter of ſchiſm and diviſion, ſets up a ſect, and tears in pieces 
the church of Chriſt; of which every one who believes, and practiſes what 
is neceſſary to ſalvation, is a part and member; and cannot, without the 
guilt of ſchitm, be ſeparated from, or kept out of its external communion. 
In this iarumg it over the heritage of God, 1 Peter, v, 2, 3, and thus ver- 
-feeing by impoſition on the unwilling, and not conſenting, which ſeems to 
be tlie meaning of St. Peter, moſt of the laſting ſects which ſo mangle 
Chriftianity, had their original, and continue to have their ſupport: and 
vere it not for theſe eſtabliſned ſects under the ſpecious names of national 
churches, which by their contracted and arbitrary limits of communion, 
juſtify againſt themſelves the ſeparation and like narrowneſs of others, the 
difference of opinions which do not ſo much begin to be, as to appear and 
be owned under Toleration, would either make no ſect nor diviſion; or 
elſe, if they were ſo extravagant as to be 2 to what is neceſſary to 
falvation, and ſo neceſſitate a ſeparation, the clear light of the Goſpel, 
joined with a ſtrict diſcipline of manners, would quickly chaſe them out of 
the world. But whilſt needleſs impoſitions, and moot points in divinity 
are eſtabliſhed by the penal laws of kingdoms, and the ſpecious pretences 
of authority, what hopes is there; that there'ſhould be ſuch: an union 
amongſt Chriſtians any where, as might invite a rational Turk or Infidel to 
imbrace a religion,” whereof he is told they have a revelation from God, 
which yet in ſome places he is not ſuffered to read, and in no place ſhall-he 
1 be permitted to underſtand for himſelf, or to follow according to —_ 
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of his underſtanding, when it ſhall at all thwart, though in things cnfeſſed 
not neceſſury to ſalvatiqo, any; of, thoſe, ſelect points of doctrine, diſcipline, 
or outward-worſhip,, Whereof the national church has been pleaſed to make 
up its articles, polity, and ceremonies, ? And I aſle, what a ſober ſenſible 
heathen muſt think ef the diviſions amongſt Chriſtians not owing to Tole- 
ration, if he ſhould find in an iſland, where Chriſtianity ſeems to be in its 
greateſt putity, the ſouth and north parts eſtabliſhing churches upon the dif- 
ferences of only whether fewer or more, thus and thus choſen, ſhould go-— 
vern; though the revelation they both pretend to be their rule, ſay nothing 
directly one way or the other: each contending with ſo much eagerneſs, that 
they deny each other to be churches of Chriſt, that. is, in effect, to be true 
Chtiſtians? To which if one ſhould add tranſubſtantiation, conſuhſtantia- 
tion, real preſence, articles and diſtinctions ſet up- by men without autho- 
rity from Scripture, and other leſs differences, which good. Chriſtians may 
diflent about without indangering, their ſalvation, efab//bed by lam in the 
ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom: 1 alk, Whether the magiſtrates interpoſing in 
matters of religion, and eſtabliſhing national, churches by the force and pe- 
nalties of civil laws, with their diſtinct, and at home reputed neceſſary, 
confeſſions and ceremonies, do not by law and power authorize and petpe- 
tuate ſects among Chriſtians, to the great prejudice of Chriſtianity, and 
ſcandal to Infidels, more than any thing that can, ariſe, from a mutual Tole- 
| ration, [ with charity and a good life 2. 85 i 366 rin] ad 7055 N oe 
Thoſe who have ſo much in their mouths, the authors of ſectts and di- 
vßlions, with ſo little advantage to their cauſe, I ſhall deſire to confider, he- 
ther national churches eſtabliſhed as now they are, are not. as much ſects 
and diviſions in Chriſtianity, as ſmaller collections, under the name of diſtinct 
churches, are in reſpect of the national? only with this difference, that 
theſe ſub- diviſions and diſcountenanced ſects, wanting power to inforce their 
peculiar doctrines and diſcipline; uſually live moze friendly like Chriſtians, 
and ſeem only to demand Chriſtian. liberty ; whereby there is. leſs appear- 
ance of unchriſtian diviſion. among them: Whereas thoſe national ſes, 
being backed by the civil power, which they never fail to make uſe of, at 
leaſt as a pretence of authority over their brethren, uſually breathe out no- 
thing but force and perſecution, to the great reproach, ſhame, and diſno- 
Zenn, v eek Rory Hh ae ii 
L ſaid, That if the magiſtrates-would, ſeverely.and\impartially ſet;them- L. II, g. 73: 
<< ſelves. againſt vice in whomſoever it-is found, and leave men to their, own 
conſciences in their articles of faith, and ways of worſhip, true religion 
would ſpread wider, and be more fruitful. in the lives of its profeſſors, 
than ever hitherto it has done by the impoling of creeds and ceremonies,” 
Here I call only immorality of manners, vice; you on the contrary, in your 
anſwer, give the name of vice to errors in opinion, and difference in Ways P. 13; 
of worſhip from the national church: For this is the matter in queſtion 
between us, expreſs it as you pleaſe. This being a conteſt only about the 
ſignification of a ſhort ſyllable in the Exgliſo tongue, We muſt. leave, 1 — 
maſters 
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maſters of that language to judge which of theſe two is the proper uſe of 
it. But yet, from — the word vice, you conclude —— 
it in your ſenſe, not mine, that the magiſtrate has a power in England, for 
England we are ſpeaking of, to puniſh Diſſenters from the national re- 
ligion, becauſe it is a vice. I will, if you pleaſe, in what I faid, change 
the word vice into that I meant by it, and ſay thus, If the — will 
ſeverely | and impartially ſet themſelves againſt the diſhoneſty and debauchery 
of mens lives, and ſuch immoralities as I contra-diſtinguiſh from errors in 
ſpeculative opinions of religion, and ways of worſhip : and then pray ſee 
how. your anfwer will look, for thus it runs; It ſeems then with you the re- 
feeding the true religion, and refuſing to worſhip God in decent ways preſcribed 
by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of thoſe matters, are not comprehended 
in the name vice. But you tell me, FI except theſe things, and will not 
allow them to be called by the nume of vice, perhaps other men think it as 
reaſonable to except ſome other things [i. e. from being called vices) which they 
have a kindneſs for For inflance, ſome may perhaps except arbitrary divorce, 
polygamy, concubinage, fimple fornication, or marrying within degrees thought 
forbidden. Let them except theſe, and if you will, drunkenneſs; theft, and 
murder too, from the name of vice; nay, call them vertues : Will they, by 
their calling them fo, be exempt from the magiſtrate's power of puniſhing 
them? Or can they claim an impunity by what I have faid ? Will theſe 
immoralities by the names any one ſhall a” or forbear to give them, be- 
come articles of faith, or ways ef worſhip? Which is all, as I expreſly ſay 
in the words you here cite of mine, that I would have the magiſtrates leave 
men to their own conſciences in. But, Sir, you have, for me, liberty of 
conſcience to uſe words in what ſenſe you pleaſe; only I think, where an- 
other is concerned, it favours more of ingenuity and love of truth, rather 
to mind the ſenſe of him that ſpeaks, than to make a duſt and noiſe with a 
miſtaken word, if any ſuch advantage were given you. | 77s 
Vou fay, That ſome men would through careleſneſs never acquaint themſelves 
with the truth which muſt ſave them, without being forced to do it, which (you 
ſuppoſe may be very true, notwithſtanding that {as I ſay) ſome are called at 
the third hour, ſome at the ninth, and ſome at the eleventh hour; and whenever 
they urr called, | they imbrace all the truths neceſſary to ſalvation. At leaſt J to 
not fhew why it may not And therefore this may be no ſlip for any thing I 
 'have ſaid to prove it to be one. This I take not to be an anſwer to my ar- 
gument, which was, That fince ſome are not called till the eleventh hour, 
no body can know who thoſe are, who would never acquaint themſelves with 
thoſe truths that muſt ſave them, without force, which is therefore neceſſary, 
and may indirectiy and at a diſtance do them ſome ſervice. Whether that was 
my argument or no, I leave the reader to judge: But that you may not 

miſtake it now again, I tell you here it is ſo, and needs another anſwer. 
' Your way of uſing puniſhments in ſhort' is this, That all that conform 
not to the national church, where it is true, as in Zr-/and, ſhould be puniſh- 


ed; what for? To make them conſider. This I told you had ſomething of 


im- 
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impractigablo. To which mne That your uſed the qyvord ah in another P. 2, 24 

nſe. which I miſtook : Whet A miſtook yout meaning i in the iſe of 
word or no, or Whether it was natural ſo to take it, or whether that 
opinion which I charged on you by that miſtake; when you tell us, That-not P. 45 
examining, is indeed the next end for which theyi are puniſh — 62 be not your opi- 
nion, let us leave to the reader: For hen you have that word in what 
ſenſe you: pleaſe, what 1 ſaid will be nevertheleſs true, VIZ; . That to 0 

4 puniſh Difſenters, as Diſſenters, to make them conſider, has ſomething 5 
« impracticable in it, unleſs not to be of the national rel gion, and not to 

<<. conſider, be the ſame thing”. - Theſe words you anſwer nothing to, hav- 
ing as you thought a great advantage of talking about my miſtake of your 
word only. But unleſs you will ſuppoſe, not to be of the national church, 
and not to conſider, be the ſame thing, it will follow, that to puniſn Diſ- 
ſenters, as Niſlasters, to make n aner, has bing, of n 
cable in it. 

The law kids. all N F or e Toimake 8 all con- 
form, that's evident; To what end? To make them all confider, ſay you: 
That cannot be, for it ſays nothing of it; nor is it certain that all Diſſen- 
ters have not conſidered; nor is there any care taken by the law to in- 
quire whether they have conſidered, when they do conform z yet this was 
the end intended by the magiſtrate. So then with you it is practicable and 
allowable in making laws, for the legiſlator to lay puniſhments by law: on 
men, for an end which they may be ignorant of, for he ſays nothing of it; 
on men, whom he never takes care to inquire, whether they have done it or 
no, before he relax the puniſhment, which had no other next end. but to 
make them do it. But though he ſays nothing of conſidering, in laying on 
the penalties, nor afks any thing about it, when he takes them off; yet every 
body muſt underſtand that he ſo meant it. Sir, Sancho Pancha in the go- 
vernment of his iſland, did not expect that men ſhould underſtand his mean- 
ing by his gaping : But in another iſland it ſeems, if you had the manage- 
ment, you would not think it to have any thing of impracticable or impo- 
litic in it: For how far the proviſion of means of inſtruction takes this off, 
we ſhall ſee in another place. And laſtly, to lay puniſhments on men for 
an end which is already attained, for ſome among the Diſſenters may have 
conſidered, is what other law- makers look on as impracticable, or at leaſt 
unjuſt. But to this you anſwer, in your uſual. way of circle. That I P. 24 
ſuppoſe you are for puniſhing Diſſenters whether they conſider or na, I am in 4 
great miſtake ; for the Diſſenters {which is my word, not yours) whom you are 
for puniſhing, are only ſuch as rejett the true religion propoſed to them, with 
reaſons and arguments ſuffictent to convince them of the truth of it, who: there- 
fore can never be ſuppoſed to consider theſe reaſons and arguments as they ought, 
whilſt they perſiſt in rejetting that religion, or ſin my language} continue Diſ- 
ſenters ; for 1f they did ſo conſiden them, they would not continue Diſſenters. 


Of the fault for which men were to be puniſhed, diſtinguiſhed from the 
end for which they were to be puniſhed, we heard nothing, as I remember, 
1 
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in the firſt draught of your ſcheme, which we had in The argument con- 
_fidered,” ete. But T doubt not but in ſome of your general terms you will 
be able to find it, or what elſe you pleaſe : For now having ſpoken out, 
that men, who are of a different religion from the true, which has been 
teridred them with ſufficient evidence, (and who are they whom the wiſe and be- 
gn diſpoſer and governor of all things has not furniſhed with competent means of 
falvation) are criminals, and are by the magiſtrate to be puniſhed' as ſuch, it 
is necefſary*your ſeheme ſhould be compleated ; and whither that will carry 
you, it is eaſy to ſee. Afb 6] 20; dt 0 un ener # 
But pray; Sir, are there no Conformiſts that ſo rejef? the true religion ? 
and would you have them ' puniſhed too, as you here profeſs ?' Make that 
e yp your ſcheme, and you have done ſomething to perſuade us 
that your end in earneſt, in the uſe of force, is to make men confider, un- 
derſtand, and be of the true religion; and that the rejecting the true reli- 
x tendered with ſufficient evidence, is the crime which bond fide you would 
ave puniſhed'; and till you do this, all that you may ſay concerning puniſh- 
ing men to make them conſider as they ought, to make them receive the true 
religion, to make them imbrace the truth that muſt ſave them, etc. will with 
all ſober, judicious, and unbiaſſed readers, paſs only for the mark of great 
zeal, if it ſcape amongſt men as warm and as ſagacious as you are, a harſher 
name: whillt thoſe Conformiſts, who negle& matters of religion, who re- 
ject the faving truths of the Goſpel, as viſibly and as certainly as any Diſ- 
ſenters, have yet no penalties laid upon them. DOI RY? | | 
You talk much of confidering and not conſidering as one ought ; of imbrac- 
ing and rejecting the true religion, and abundance more to this purpoſe ; which 
all, however very good and favoury words, that look very well, when you 
come to the application of force, to procure that end expreſſed in them, 
amount to no more but Conformity and Non-conformity. If you ſee not 
this, I pity you; for I would fain think you a fair man, who means well, 
though you have not light upon the right way to the end you propoſe : But 
if you Ph it, and perſiſt in your uſe of theſe good expreſſions to lead men 
into a miſtake in this matter ; conſider what my Pagans and Mohammedans 
could do worſe to ſerve à bad cauſe. | N 
Whatever you may imagine, I write fo in this argument, as I have before 
my eyes the account I ſhall one day render for my intention and regard to 
truth in the management of it. I look on my ſelf as liable to error as 
others; but this I am ſure of, I would neither impoſe on you, my ſelf, nor 
any body ; and ſhould be very glad to have the truth in this point clearly 
_ eſtabliſhed : and therefore it is, I defire you again to examine, whether all 
the ends you name to be intended by your uſe of force, do in effect, when 
force is to be your way put in practice, reach any farther than bare outward 
Conformity? Pray conſider whether it be not that which makes you ſo ſhy 
of the term Diſſenters, which you tell me it mine not your word. Since 
none are by your ſcheme to be puniſhed, but thoſe who do not conform to 
the national religion. Diſſenters, I think, is the proper name to call _ 
- y — 
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by; and I can ſee no reaſon you haue to boggle at it, unleſs. your opinion 
has ſomething in it you are unwilling ſhould be ſpoke out, and called by its 
ight name: But whether you like it or no, perſecution, and perſecution f 
Dyfjenters, are names that belong to it as it ſtands nor. 
And now I think I may leave you your. queſtion, wherein you aſk, But p. 24 
cannot Diſſenters be puniſhed for nat being of ibe national religion, as the fault, 
and yet only. to mate them confider, | as ih end for which. they. are. punſbed ©. . 
To be anſwered by your ſelf, or to be uſed; again, where you think there is 
any need of ſo nice a diſtinction, as between the fault for which men are 
puniſhed by /azs, and the end for which they are / puniſhed; For to me I 
confeſs it.is hard to find any other immediate, end of puniſhment in the in- 
tention. of human laws, but the amendment of the fault puniſhed ; though 

it may. be ſubordinate to other and remoter ends. If the law be only to 
puniſh Non- conformity, one may truly ſay, to cure that fault, or to pro- 
duce. conformity, is the end of that law; and there is nothing elſe imme- 
diately aimed at by that law, but conformity; and whatever elſe it tends to 
as an end, muſt be only as a conſequence of conformity, whether it be edi- 
fication, increaſe of charity, or ſaving of ſouls, or whatever elſe may be 
thought a conſequence of conformity, So that in a law, which with pe- 
nalties requires conformity, and nothing elſe; one cannot ſay, properly I 
think, that conſideration is the end of that law, unleſs conſideration be a 
conſequence of, conformity, to which conformity is ſubordinate, and does 
naturally conduce, or elſe is neceſſary to it. | GER... 


i” 


To my arguing that it is unjuſt as well as impracticable, you reply, I bere P. 24 
the national church is the true church of God, to which all men ought to join them- 
ſelves, and ſufficient evidence is offered to convince men that it 1s fo.c There it is 
a fault to be out of the national church, becauſe it is a fault not. to be con- 
vinced that the national church is that true church , God. And therefore 
ance, there mens not being ſo. convinced, can only be imputed ta their not conſider- 
ing as they ought, the evidence which is offered. to convince them; it cannot be 
_ unjuſt to puniſh them to make them ſo to conſider it. Pray tell me, which is a 
man's duty, to be of the national church firſt ; or to be convinced firſt, that 
its religion is true, and then to be of it? If it be his duty to be convinced 
firſt, why then do you puniſh him for not being of it, when it is his duty 
to be convinced of the truth of its religion, before it is his duty to be of 
it? If you ſay it is his duty to be of it firſt ; why then is not force uſed to 
him afterwards, though he be ſtill ignorant and unconvinced? But you 
anſwer, It is his fault not to be convinced. What, every one's fault every 
where ? No, you limit it to places where ſiſicient evidence is offered to con- 
vince men that the national church. is the true church.of God. To which pray 
let me add, the national church is ſo the true church of God, that no body 

out of its communion can imbrace the truth that muſt ſave him, or be in 
the way to ſalvation. For if a man may be in the way to ſalvation out of 
the national church, he is enough in the true church, and needs no force to 
bring him into any other: For when a man is.in the way to ſalvation, there 
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in order to his ſalvation: 80 that not to be of the national church, though 
true, will not be a fault which the magiſtrate has a right to puniſh, until 
| ſufficient evidence is offered to prove that a man cannot be ſaved out of it. 
P; 5: Now ſince you tell us, that by eren evidence you mean fuch as will cer- 
tatnily win afſent ; when you have offered fuck evidence to convince men, 
that the national chureh, any where, is ſo the true church, that men can- 
not be faved out of its communion, T think I may allow them to be fo faulty 
as to deſerve what puniſhment you ſhall think ft. If you hope to mend 
the matter by the following words, where you fay, that where ſuch evidence . 
P. 2575s offered, there mens not being convinced, can only be imputed to mens not con- 
fadering as they ought, they will not help you. For to confider as they ought, 
being by your own interpretation, 20 confider ſo as not to rejef#; then your 
p. 40 anſwer amounts to juſt thus much, That it is a fault not to be convinced that 
the national church is the true church of God, where ſufficient evidence ts offered 
te convince men that it oe Sufficient evidence is ſuch as will certainly gain 
aſſent with thoſe who confider as they ought, i. e. who conſider ſo as not to re- 
jets, or to be moved heartily to imbrace, which I think is to be convinced. 
Who can have the heart now to deny any of this? Can there be any thing 
ſurer, than that mens not being convinced, is to be imputed to them if they 
are not convinced, where ſuch evidence is offered to them as does convince 
them? And to puniſh all ſuch you have my free conſent. Tit 1 
Whether all you ſay have any thing more in it than this, I _ to my 
readers; and ſhould willingly do it to you, did not I fear, that the jumbling 
of thoſe good and plauſible. words in your head, of /ufficient evidence, con- 
Aiden as one ought, etc. might a little jargogle your thoughts, and lead you 
hoodwinked the round of your own beaten circle. This is a danger thoſe 
are much expoſed to, who accuſtom themſelves to relative and doubtful 
terms, and fo put together, that though aſunder they ſignify ſomething, yet 
when their meaning comes to be caſt up as they are placed, it amounts to 
Juſt nothing. | 
p. 25 You go on, What juſlice it would be for the magiſirate to puniſh one for not 
being a Carteſian, it will be time enough to confider when I have proved it to be 
as neceſſary for men to be Cartefians, as it is to be Chriſtians, or members of 
God's church. This will be a much better anſwer to what I ſaid, when you 
have proved that 79 be a Chriſtian or a member of God's church, it is neceſſary 
for a Diſſenter to be of the church of England. If it be not juſtice to puniſh 
a man for not being a Carteſian, becauſe it is not as neceſſary to be a Carte- 
fan, as to be a Chriſtian ; I fear the fame argument will hold againſt puniſh- 
ing a man for- not uſing the croſs in baptiſm, or not kneeling at the Lord's 
Supper; and it will lie on you to prove, that it is as rings aa to uſe the 
croſs in baptiſm, or kneeling at the Lord's Supper, as it is to be a Chriſtian : 
For if they are not as neceſſary as it is to be a Chriſtian; you cannot by your 
own rule, without injuſtice, puniſh men for not conforming to a church 
wherein they are made an indifpenfible part of conformity; and by = 
| ola 


If therefore men can imbrace ſo as to fatisfy the law without examining, A. p. 6, etc. 
and it be true that they ſo fly from the means. of right information, are 10 
negligent in, and averſe to examining, that there is need of penalties to make 
them do it, as you tell us at large; How is it a natural conſtruction of thoſe 
laws, that they require men to examine, which having provided. ſufficient 
means of inſtruction, require men only to conform, without ſaying any 
thing of examining? eſpecially when the cauſe aſſigned by you of mens 
neglecting to examine, is not want of means o inſtruction, but want of Pe- 
nalties to over-ballance their averſion to the uſing thoſe means; which you 
your ſelf confeſs, where you ſay, I ben the beſt proviſion is made that can be, P. 43 
for the mſtruction of the people, you fear a great part of them will ſtill need 
penalties to bring them to hear and receive inſtruction : And therefore perhaps L. II, p.8 5 
the remainder of that paragraph, when you have conſidered it again, will 

not appear ſo impertinent a declamation as you are pleaſed to think it: For it 
charged your method, as it then ſtood, of puniſhing men for not conſider- 

ing and examining with theſe abſurdities. That it puniſhed men for not 
doing that which the law did not require of them, nor declare the neglect 

of to be a fault, contrary to the ends of all laws, contrary to the common 
ſenſe of mankind, and the practice of all law-makers, who always firſt de- 
clared the fault, and then denounced penalties againſt thoſe who after a time 

ſet, ſhould be found guilty of it. It charged your method, that it allows 

not impunity to the innocent, but puniſhes whole Tribes together, the in- 
nocent with the guilty ; and that the thing deſigned in the law was not 
. 1 mentioned 
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eft to the people whoſe” fault was want of wonfier- 
W ration found out. gon . 21 taist ane "11" 2308199 * 
To avoid theſe abſurdities, you have refbrmed your ſcheme," and now in 
your reply own with the frankeſt perſecutors, that you puniſn men down- 
right for their religion, and that to be a Piſſenter from the true religion is 


a fault to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate. This indeed is plain dealing, and 


clears your method from theſe abſurdities as long as you keep tobit G Wut 
where ever you tell us, that your laws are to make men hear, to make men 


confider, to make men examine; whilſt the laws themſelves ſay nothing of 


hearing, confidering and examining, there you are ſtill chargeable with all 
theſe abſurdities: Nor will the diſtinction, which without any difference 
you would ſet up, between the aut for which men are to be puniſhed, and 
the en for which they are to be puniſhed, do you any ſervice herein, as I 
have ſhewed you in another place. e eee gebe aig 
To what I ſaid L. II. from p. 86, to p. go, concerning thoſe: who by 
your ſcheme are to be puniſhed, you having thought fit not to anſwer any 
thing, I ſhall here again offer it to your conſideration. Oo no 
Let us inquire, firſt, Who it is you would have be puniſhed. In the 
«place above cited, they are thoſe who are got into a wrong way, and "are 
4 deaf to all perſuaſions. If theſe are the men to be puniſhed, let a law be 
made againſt them: you have my conſent ; and that is the proper courſe 
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«© to have offenders puniſhed. For you do not, I hope, intend to puniſh 


any fault by a law, which you do not name in the law; nor make a law 
„ againſt any fault you would not have puniſhed. And now, if you are 
«© fincere, and in earneſt, and are, as a fair man ſhould be, for what your 
«© words plainly fignify, and nothing elſe; what will ſuch a law ſerve for! 


Men in the wrong way are to be puniſhed :- but who are in the wrong way, 


is the queſtion. You have no more reaſon to determine it againſt one, 
* ho differs from you, than he has to conclude againſt you, who diffet 


from him: No, not though you have the magiſtrate and the national 


church on your ſide. For if to differ from them be to be in the wrong 
<toay ; you who are in the right way in England, will be in the wrong way 
« in France.” Every one here muſt be judge for himſelf: And your law 
«© will reach no body, till you have convinced him he is in the ab rong way : 


and then there will be no need of puniſhment to make him conſider; un- 
« Teſs yon will affirm again what you have denied, and have men 8 


« yours or the public. | a Wee ee eee 

© © Befides being in the wrong way, thoſe who you would have puniſhed, 
„ muſt be ſuch as are deaf to all perſuaſions. But any ſuch,” I ſuppoſe, you 
will hardly find, who hearken to no body, not to thoſe of their own 


© way, If you mean by deaf to all perſuaſions, all perſuaſions of a con- 


„ trary party, or of a different church; ſuch, 1 ſuppoſe,” you may abun- 
«« dantly find in your own church, as well as elſewhere; and I preſume to 
them you are ſo charitable, that you would not have them puniſhed for 
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ot lending an, car to ſeducers. For conſtancy in the truth, andepetſe- 
« yerance in the faith, is, I hope, rather to be incouraged,.. than hy any. pe» 
< nalties checked in the orthodox. And your church; doubtleſs; as, well: as 
< all others, is orthodox to it ſelf in all its tenets. , If you mean by all per» 
% ſua/ion, all your perſuaſion, or all perſuaſion of thoſe of 92 cammunian.z 
ou do but beg the queſtion, and ſuppoſe you have a right to puniſh, thoſa 
ho differ from, and will not comply with Fu. ß: tt” Alg 1 

Vour next words dre, I ben men fly,from the maans of aright information, 
an will not ſo much as conſider how reaſonable it 1s througbiy and unpartially 

to examine à religion, which they imbraced upon ſuch inducements at ought to 
t have no ſinay at all in the matter, and therefore with little ar na examination 
© of the proper grounds of it; what human menbod can be uſed to bring them - 
ti act lite men, in an affair of ſuch conſequence, and to make a wiſer and more 
e rational choice, but that of laying ſuch penalties upon them, at may ballance 
« the weight. of thoſe prejudices which inclined them, ta prefer a falſe way before 
&© the true, and recover them to ſo much ſobriety and reflection, as ſeriouſly to put 
« the queſtion to themſelves, Whether it be really warth the whule to undergo, 
« ſuch inconventences for .adbering to a religion, which, far any thing. they know, 
« may be falſe, or for rejecting another {if that be the caſe} which, for any 
«thing they know, may be true, till they have brought it to the bar of reaſon, 
and given it a fair trial there Here you again bring in ſuch. as prefer a 
t falſe way before à true: to which having anſwered already, I ſhall here 
«© ſay no more, but, That ſince our church will not allow thoſe to be in a 
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t falſe way who are out of the church of Rome, becauſe the church of 
% Rome, which pretends infallibility, declares hers to be the only true ways. 
certainly no one of our church, nor any. other, which claims not infalli- 
« bility, can require any one to take the teſtimony of any church, as a ſuf- 
« ficient proof of the truth of her own. doctrine. 8o that zrue and falſe, 
«as.it commonly happens, when we ſuppoſe them for ourſelves, or our 
« party, in effect, ſignify juſt nothing, or nothing to the purpoſe; unleſs. 
«.we-can think that true or falſe in England, which will not be ſo at Rome 
* or Geneva; and vice verſd. As for the teſt of the deſcription of thoſe, 
on whom you are here laying penalties; 1 beſeech you conſider whether it 
« will not belong to any of your church, let it be what it will. Conſider, 
« ſay, if there be none in your church who Save imbraced her religion upan: 
« ſuch inducements as oug bt to have no ſway, at all in the matter, and tberęfore 
« with little or no examination of the proper grounds. of it; who, haue not been 
* juclined by prejudices; who do not adkere to a religion which for any thing. 
&« they know may be falſe; and who have rejected. another, which. for any thing 
« they know may be true. If you have any ſuch. in. your communion, and 
«it will be an admirable, though I fear but a little flock. that has none ſuch, 
« in it, conſider well what you have done. You have prepared rods for 
« them, for which I imagine they will. con you no thanks. For to make 
e any tolerable ſenſe of what you here propoſe, it muſt be underſtood that. 
ou would have men. of all. religions puniſhed, to. make ee, 
©: WHECEREN 
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« Bering to 4 religion, which for um thing they know Muy dt falſe: Tt you hope 
“e to avoid that, by what you have ſaid of rue and falſe; and pretend that 
the ſuppoſed preference of the true way in your church, ought to preſerve 
ee its members from your puniſhment; you manifeſtly” trite. For every 
4 church's teſtimony, that it has choſen the true uuy, muſt be taken for it 
« ſelf; and then none will be liable; and your new invention of puniſnment 
« 3s come to nothing: Or elſe the differing churches teſtimonies muſt be 
taken one for another; and then they will be all out of the Frwue way, and 
4 your church need penaltics as well as the reſt. So that, upon your prin- 
* ciples, they muſt all or none be puniſhed. Chuſe which you pleaſe; one 
of them, I think, you cannot eſcape. n 
What you fay in the next words; Where inſtruction is flifly refuſed, and 
« off admonitions und perfuafions prove vam and inefectual; differs nothing 
* but in the way of expreſſing, from deaf to all perſun/ions : And ſo that is 
« anfwered already. 1 m 
In another place, you give us another deſcription of thoſe you think 
<© ought to be puniſhied, in theſe words; Thoſe who refuſe to 1mbrabe the doc- 
< #rme, and ſubmit to the ſpiritual government of the proper miniſters re- 
« fipion, who by ſpecial deſignation, are appointed to exhort, admoniſb, reprove, 
«etc. Here then, thoſe to be puniſhed, are ſuch who refuſe to imbrace' the 
«© edpffrme, and ſubmit to the government of the proper miniſtert of religion. 
_ «© Whereby we are as much ſtill at uncertainty as we were before, ho thoſe 
« are who, by your ſcheme, and laws ſuitable to it, are to be punithed ; 
< fince every church has, as it thinks, its proper miniſters of religion: And 
if you mean thoſe that refuſe to mbrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the go- 
©©-vernment of the miniſters of another church; then all men will be guilty, 
and mult be puniſhed, even thoſe of your 'own church as well as others. 
«Tf you mean rheſe 20ho refuſe, etc. the miniſters of their own church, very 
«few will incur your penalties : But if by theſe proper miniſters of religion, 
the miniſters of ſome particular church are intended, why do you not 
name it? Why are you 1o reſerved in a matter, wherein, if you ſpeak 
not out, all the reſt that you ſay will be to no purpoſe? Are men to be 
2 5 niſhed for refufing to imbrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government of 
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e proper miniſters of the church of Geneva? For this time, fince you 
have declared nothing to the contrary, let me ſuppoſe you of that 
c church; and then I am fure, that is it that you would name: for of 
ce whatever church you are, if you think the miniſters of any one church 
* onght- to be hearkened to, and obeyed, it muſt be thoſe of your own. 
There are perſons to be puniſhed, you fay: This you contend for all 
through your book, and lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make the pre- 
« ſervation and propagation of religion, and the falvation of ſouls, to de- 
ct pend on it: and yet you deſcribe them by ſo general and equivocal marks, 
that, unlefs it be upon ſuppoſitions which no body will grant you, I dare 
ſay, neither you nor any body elſe will be able to find one guilty. 1 
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4 THD IETER POR! TOLEBATHON: 


find me, if you can, a man whom you can judieialhy prove, ſor he that 

_ « of his faith; I mean, who is deef ie all perfuafions,” who flies: from 
© all means of a. right information, ꝛubo refuſes to imurace the dactrines and 
* © ſubmit to the. government of the. ſpiritual pafiers. And when you have done 
„that, I think I may allow you what power you pleaſe to puniſh him; 
without any prejudice to the Toleration the Author of the letter pto- 


, poſes. r F A | [ft een dong cy r 
ZBut why, 1 pray, all this boggling, all this looſe talking, as if you 


** knew: not what you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for 
e puniſhi you know not whom ? I do not think ſo ul of you. 
Let me ſpeak out for you. The evidence of the argument has con- 
“ vinced you that men ought not to be perſecuted for their: religion; That 
_ < the ſeverities in uſe amongſt Chriſtians cannot be defended; That the ma- 
© giſtrate has not authority to compel any one to his religion. This yon 
< are forced to yield. But you would fain retain ſome power in the ma- 
«« giſtrate's hands to puniſh Diſſenters, upon a new. pretence, viz. not for 
© having imbraced the doctrine and worſhip they believe to be true and 
“right, but for not having well confidered their own and the magiſtrate's 
<« religion. To ſhew you that I do not ſpeak wholly without book, give 
« me leave to mind you of one paſſage of yours: the words are, Penalties 
to put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of the contraverfy be- 
© tween the magiſirates and them. Though theſe words be. not intended to 
«tell us who you would have puniſhed, yet it may be plainly inferred from 
« them. And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, than all the 
*« foregoing places, where you ſeem to, and ſhould, deſcribe. them. For 
“ they are ſuch as between whom and the magiſtrate there is a controverſy;; that 
eig, in ſhort, who differ from the magiſtrate in religion. And now indeed 
you have given us a note by which theſe you would have puniſhed, may 
* be known. We have, with much ado, found at laſt whom it is we may 
<« preſume you would have puniſhed: Which in other caſes is uſually not 
every difficult: becauſe there the faults to be amended, eafily -deſign the 
«« perſons to be corrected, But yours is a new method, and-unlike all that 
<« ever went before it. SLY | oh 
In the next place, let us ſee for what you would have them puniſhed. 
« You tell us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examme.and- 
« weigh impartially, and without prejudice or paſſion, all which, for ſhortneſs- 
% ſake, we will expreſs by this one word confider, the. religion one imbraces or 
„ refuſes, is a fault very common, and very prejudicial to true religion, and the 
« ſalvation of mens fouls. But penalties and puniſhments are very neceſſary, 
« fay you, to remedy this evil. | | 7 . 
Let us ſee now how you apply this remedy. Therefore, ſay you, let 
« all Diſſenters he puniſhed. Why? Have no Diſſenters conſidered of re- 
« ligion? Or have all conformiſts conſidered? That you your ſelf will 
not ſay. Your project therefore is juſt as reaſonable, as if a lethargy 
| | | growing 


to bliſter and ſcarify, and ſhave the heads of all who wear 


t be certain that neither all who wear gowns. are lethargic, nor all who 
nnn e . +? 


are lethargie wear gowns. e 8 
Di te, Damaſippe. „ mn ung r 

a 1 2 Verum ob confilium donent tonſore. n 
For there could not be certainly a more learned advice, than that one man 


« ſhould be pulled by the ears, becauſe another is aſleep. This, when you 
hade *confidered of it again, for I find, according to your principle, all 
men have now and then need to be jogged, you will, I gueſs, be con- 
„ vinced is not like a fair phyſician, to apply a remedy to a diſeaſe ; but, 
«like an inraged enemy, to vent one's ſpleen upon a party. Common 
«ſenſe, as well as common juſtice, requires, that the remedies of laws and 


_ «© penalties ſhould be directed againſt the evil that is to be removed, where- 


yer it be found. And if the puniſhment you think ſo neceſſary, be, as 
you pretend, to cure the miſchief you complain of, you mult let ĩt purſue, 
and fall on the guilty, and thoſe only, in what company ſoever they are; and 


4 not, as you here propoſe, and is the higheſt injuſtice, puniſh the innocent 


« cunſidering Diſſenter, with the guilty ; and on the other fide, let the incon- 
« fiderate guilty Conformiſt ſcape, with the innocent. For one may ra- 


* tionally preſume that the national church has ſome, - nay, more, in pro- 


portion of thoſe who little conſider or concern themſelves about religion, 
« than any congregation of Diſſenters. For conſcience, or the care of their 
«fouls, being once laid aſide; intereſt, of courſe, leads men into that ſo- 
« ciety,” where the protection and countenance of the government, and 
hopes of preferment, bid faireſt to all their remaining deſires. So that if 
«careleſs, negligent, inconſiderate men in matters of religion, obo, with - 
gu being forced, would not confider, are to be rouzed into a care of their 


ſouls, And a ſearch after truth, by puniſhments ; the national religion, 


in all countries, will certainly have a right to the greateſt ſhare of thoſe 
« puniſhments, at leaſt, not to be wholly exempt from them. | 
This is that which the author of the letter, as I remember, complains 
«© of, and that juſtly, viz. That the pretended care of mens ſauls always ex- 
* preſſes it ſelf,” in'thoſe who would have force any way made uſe of to that end, 
in very unequal methods; ſome perſons being to be treated with ſeverity, whilſt 
« others guilty of the fame faults, are not to be ſo much as touched. Though 
you are ot pretty well out of the deep mud, and renounce puniſhments 
directly for religion; yet you ſtick- ſtill in this part of the mire ; - whilſt 
you would have Diſſenters puniſhed to make them configer, but would 
not have any thing done to Conformiſts, though never ſo negligent in this 
« point of confidering. The author's letter pleaſed me, becauſe it is equal 
to all mankind, is direct, and will, I think, hold every-where ; which I 
* take to be a good mark of truth. For I ſhall always ſuſpect that neither 
to comport with the truth of religion, or the deſign of the Goſpel, which 
is ſuited to only ſome one country or party. What is true and good 
in England, will be true and good at Rome too, in China or Geneva. 
«c We- 
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« ing the inconſiderate by puniſhments: to confider, Mt) ns. to your 
F only 20; Diditncere thor; the-ahptingal 
« religion, be of uſe in thoſe countries, or any where but where you ſup- 
<< poſe the. magiſtrate to be in the right, judge you. Pray, Sir, conſider a 
« a litile, whether prejudice has not ſome ſhare in your way of arguing. 
For this is your poſition; Men are generally neghgent in examining the 
«© grounds of their religion. This I grant. But could there be a more wild 
« and incoherent conſequence drawn from it, than this; Therefore Diſſen- 
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fert muſt be puniſhed?” -.. 
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ydu think you have made me full ſatisfaction in your anſwer to my demand, who 
are to be puniſhed ? We will here therefore conſider that as it ſtands, where 
vou tell us, Tho/e who are to be puniſhed according to the whole tenour of P. 48 
your an/wer, are no other but fuch, as having. ſufficient. evidence tendered them 

of the true religion, do yet reject it: whether utterly refuſing to confider that 
evidence, or not confidering. as they. ought, viz. with ſuch care and diligence as 

the. matter deſerves and requires, and with boneſt and unbiaſſed minds 5 and 

. what. difficulty... there is in this, you ſay, you cannot imagine. Vou promiſed 

you would rell the world who they were, plainly-and directly. And though P. 46 
you tell us, you cannot imagine what difficulty there is in this your account | 
of who are to be puniſhed, yet there are ſome things in it, that make it to 

my apprehenſion not very plain and direct. For firſt they muſt be only 
thoſe u have the true religion tendered them with ſufficient evidence Where- 

in there appears ſome difficulty to me, who ſhall be judge what is the. true 
religion: and for that, in every country it is moſt probable the - magiſtrate 
will be. If you think of any other, pray tell us. Next there ſeems ſome 
difficulty to know, who ſhall be judge what is /ufficrent. evidence. For where 

a man is to be puniſhed by law, he muſt be convicted of being guilty ; 
which ſince in this caſe he cannot be, unleſs it be proved he has had the 
true religion tendered to him with ſufficient evidence, it is neceſſary that ſome 
body there muſt be judge what is the true religion, and what is ſufficient evi- 
dence ; and others to prove it has been ſo tendered. If: you were to be of 
the jury, we know what would be your verdict concerning /ufficient evidence, 

by theſe words of yours, To jay that a man who has the true religion propeſed P. 51 
to him with ſufficient evidence of its truth, may conſider it as he ought, or do 

his utmolt in conſidering, and yet not perceive the truth of it, ts neither more 

nor leſs, than to ſay that ſufficient evidence is not ſufficient : For what does any 

man mean by ſufficient evidence, but ſuch as will certamly win aſſent wherever 

it is duly confidered? Upon which his conforming, or not conforming, 
would without any farther queſtions determine the point. But whether the 

reſt of the jury could upon this be able ever to bring in any man guilty, and 

ſo liable to puniſhment, is a queſtion. For ſulicient evidence be only 

that which certainly wins afſent, wherever a man does his utmoſt in confidering ; 

it will be very hard to prove that a man who rejects the true religion, has 
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But yu clear all in your following words, which fay, Pere ir noting 
e thin that thoſe who 
ferod' tobe Pimiſhed! By whom? By men: That is ſo far from being evi- 
t, as vou talk, that it will require better proofs tłran I have yet feen for 
it. Next you ſay, I 5s eafy enoitgh to know whin nen rejett the trat relifion. 
Yes, when the true religion is known, and agreed on what (hall be "taken - 
to be ſo in judicial proceedings, which can fearce be till it is agreed who 
ſhall determine what is fru relgun, and Whit not. Suppoſe a penal 
Thould in the univerfity be Kid on thofe who rejected the fut periputt 
x dcctrine, could that law be executed on any one, unleſs it — 5 Who 
mould be judge what was the true peripatetic doctrine? H you fay it may 
be known out of iſtorle's writings: then Tanfwer, that it would be a 
more reaſonable law to lay the penalty on any one, who rejected the doc- 
trine contained in the books allowed to be Ariftotlè s, and printed under his 
name. You may apply this to the true religion, and the books of the 
Seriptare, if you pleaſe: though after all, there muſt be a judge agreed on, 
to/determine what doctrines are contained in either of thoſe writings, before 
p. 48 But you go on to prove, that i ir eafy to ' now when men reject the true 
religion: for, fay you, that requires no more thun that ve tnou that that re- 
Tigion was "tendered lo tbem "with" ſufficient evidence f the truth of it. And 
that it may be tendered to men with fuch evidence, und that it may be known 
oben it ic ſo'tendered, theſe things, you fay, you fake leave” bert to" ſuppoſe. 
Vou ſuppoſe then more than can be allowed you. For that it can be judi- 
cially nn that the true religion has been "tendered to thy one with ſufficient 
evidence,” is What I deny, and that for reaſons abovementioned, which, 
were there no other difficulty in it, were ſufficient to ſhewy the unpracti- 
cableneſs of your method. 717... S” BEFcE OT OL 
Tou conclude this paragraph thus, Fhbich'is all that needs be ſaid upon this 
head to fhew the. confiftency and pratticableneſs of this method : And what ub 
you any where'ſay againſt this? Whether I ſay any thing or no againſt it, 
J will bring a friend of yours that will ſay that Diſſenters ought to be puniſh- 
ed for being out of the communion of the church of England. I will afk 
you now, how it can be proved that ſuch an one is guilty of rejecting the 
one only true religion? Perhaps it is becauſe he ſcruples the croſs in baptiſm, 
or godfathers and godmothers as they are uſed,” or kneeling at the Lord's 
Supper; perhaps it is becauſe he cannot ptonounce all damned that believe 
not all Atbanaſiuss Creed; or cannot join with ſome of thoſe repetitions in 
our Common- Prayer; thinking them to come within the prohibition of our 
Saviour; each of which ſhuts a man out from the communion of the church 
of England, as much as if he denied jeſus Chriſt to be the Son of . 
8 OW, 
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dence mes: tendared-to.tfuch: a Diflenter to prove, that what he rejects is a 
ed Or indeed how oan it be known, that any Diſfſenter rejects that one 
onantrus: religton, when: being puniſhed barely. for not conformingy be is 
never aſked, hat part it is ho diſſents from or rejects ? and ſo it may be 
ſome: of thoſe things which I imagine will always want ſufficient evidence 
to prove them to be parts of that only one true religion, without the heart 
f ing whereof no man can be fav ed. 
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How much ſoever you have indeavoured to reform the doctrine of | 
tion to mak it ſerve your turn, and give it the colour of cate and zeal for 
the true religion in the country where alone you are concerned it ſhould be 
made uſe of; yet you have laboured in vain, and done no more, but gi 
the old engine a new varniſh to ſet it off the better, and make it loo lei 
frightful: For by what has been ſaid in the foregoing chapters, I think it 
will appear, that if any magiſtrate have power to puniſn men in matters of 
religion, all have; and that Diſſenters from the national religion muſt be 
puniſhed every where or no where. The horrid cruelties that in all ages, 
and of late in our view, have been committed under the name, and upon 
the account of religion, give ſo juſt an affence and abhorrence to all who 
have any remains, not only of religion, but humanity left, that the world 
is aſhamed to own it. This objection therefore, as much as words or pro- 
feſſions can do, you haue laboured to fence againſt; and to exempt your 
deſign from the ſuſpicion of any ſeverities, you take care in every page almoſt 
to let us hear of moderate force, moderate penalties ; but all in and 1 
doubt not but when this part too is examined, it will appear, that as you 
neither have, nor can limit the power of puniſhing to any diſtinct ſort of 
magiſtrates, nor exempt from puniſhment the Diſſenters from any national 
religion: So neither have, nor can you limit the puniſhment to any de- 
gree ſhort of the higheſt, if you will uſe puniſhments at all in matters of 
religion. What you have done in this point beſides giving us good words, 
I will now examine. Wo Worn bref CV YC RT GT 

Vou tell me, I have taken a liberty which will need pardon, becauſe I ſay, P. 1 
«.You-have plainly: yielded the queſtion by o ning thoſe greater ſeverities to 
be improper and unfit.” But if I ſhall make it out, that thoſe are as 
proper and fit as your maderate penaities; and that if you will uſe one, you 
mult come to the other, as will appear from what you your ſelf ſay: 
whatever you may think, I ſhall not imagine other readers will conclude 1 
have faden too great a liberty, N much need pardon. For if as you fay 
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necdful. Now upon your grounds} fire and word, totmenting and 'undvingy/ 
and thoſe other l chademm, will be needful, even to 
torments of the higheſt ſeverity, and be as neoeſſary as thoſe moderate pe. 
nalties whieh' you will not name. For aſk you; to n 
uſe any degree of force? Is it to prevail with men to do ſometliing that is 
in their power; or that is not? The latter I ſuppoſe: you will not: ſay, till 
your love of force is ſo increaſed, that you ſhall think it neceſſary to be made 
uſe of to produce impoſſibilities: If force then be to be uſed only to — 8 

men to do what is in their power, what is the neceſſity you aſſign of it? 
only this, as I remember; 7 viz7 That ben gentle admonitions and earneſt in- 
treaties tvill not prevail, bat other means is there left but force? And 1 
upon the ſame ground reply'; 1fleffer: degrees of force will not prevail, 
what other means is there left but greater; If the loweſt degree of force 
be neceſſary where gentler means will not prevail, becauſe there is no other 
means left; higher degrees of force are neceſſary, where lower will not 
prevail, for the ſame reaſon. Unleſs you will ſay all degrees of force work 
alike; and that lower penalties prevail as much on men as greater, and will 
equally bring them to do what is in their power. If ſo, a phlip on the 


forehead, or a farthing mulct, may be penalty enough to bring men to what 
you propoſe. But if you ſhall laugh at theſe, as being for their ſmalneſs in- 


ſufficient, and therefore will think it neceſſary to increaſe them, I ſay, 
wherever experience ſhews any degree of force to be inſufficient to prevail, 
there will be ſtall the fame neceſſity to increaſe it. For wherever the end is 
xeceſſary; and force is the means, the only means-left to procure it, both which 
you ſuppoſe in our caſe," there it will be found always neceſſary to increaſe 
the degrees of force, where the lower prove ineffectual, as well till you 


come tothe higheſt as when you begin with the loweſt. 80 that in your 


preſent eaſe I do not wonder you uſe ſo many ſhifts,” as I ſhall ſhew'by and 
by you do; to decline naming the higheſt degree of what you call moderate. 
If any degree be neceſſary, you cannot aſſign any one, condenm it in words 
as much as you pleaſe, which may not be ſo, and which you muſt not come 
to the uſe of. If there be no ſuch neceſſity of force as will juſtify thoſe 
higher degrees of it, which are ſeverities you condemn, neither will it juſtify 
the uſe of your lower degrees. 5 i ee ene 
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P. 5 If, as vou tell us, falſe religions prevail again the true, merely by the dd 


vantage they have in the corruption and pravity of human nature left to itſelf 
unbridled | by authority ; if the not receiving the true religion be a mark and 
effect merely of the ency of the corruption of human nature; may 
not, nay, muſt not the magiſtrate, if leſs will not do, uſe his utmoſt force 
to bring men to the true religion? his force being given him to ſuppreſs that 
corruption; eſpecially ſince you give it for a meaſure of the force to be uſed, 
that it muſt be /> mucb, as without which" ordinarily tbey will not imbrace the 
truth that muſt ſave them. What ordinarily ſignifies here to make any deter- 


minate 
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b gnify any thing intelligible, requires, that where lower degrets will not 
do, greater muſt be uſed, till you come to what will ordinatic do but 
what that ordinarily is, no man can tell. If one man will not be wrought 


all zubat lay in him, yet he did what ordinarily prevailed, or what prevailed on 
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tineteneaſute is bacd te Pueden bat Gignify.it. what it wille 4% muse be 
muſt be uſed, as without: which: men will nat imbruce the truth; which, if it 


on by as little force as another, muſt not greater degrees of force: be uſed! ta 


him ꝰ Shall the magiſtrate who Is ohliged to do what lies in bim, be exeuſed. 


power? And will it be ſufficient for him to plead, that though he did not 


ſeveral others. Force, if that be the remedy, muſt be proportioned tothe 
oppoſition. If. the doſe that has frequently wrought on others, will not 
purge a man whoſe life lies on it, muſt it not therefore be made. ſufficient 
and effectual, becauſe it will be more than what is called ordinary? Or 
dan any one ſay the phyſician has done his duty, who lets his patient in an 
extraordinary caſe periſh in the uſe of only moderate remedies, and pro- 
nounces him jnenrahle, before he | has tried | the utmoſt, he can with the 
powerfulleſt remedies which are in his reach 2 not ian: 
Having renounced 4% of eftate, corporal puniſhments, impriſonment, and 
ſuch fort of ſeverities, as unfit to be uſed in matters of religion; you 'aſk;- 
Will it follow from hence that the magiſtrate: has na right to-uſe any force-at'p. 19 
all? Ves, it will follow, till you give ſome anſwer to what I ſay in that 
place, viz. That if you give up puniſhments of a man in his perſon, liberty 


and ęſtate, I think we need not ſtand with you for any puniſoments may be made 


uſe . But this you paſs by without any notice. I doubt not but yon will 
here think you have a ready anſwer, by telling me, you mean only depriuing 
men of. their eſtates, maiming them with corporal puniſhments, ſtarwing and for- 
menting them in noiſome priſons, and other ſuch ſeverities which yo. have, by: 


= 


name excepted; but lower penalties: may yet be uſed, for penaltzes is the word P. 2» 
you carefully uſe, and difclaim that of punyhment, as if you diſowned the 
thing. I wiſh you would tell us too by name, what thoſe iewer penalties 

are you would have uſed, as well as by name you tell us thoſe ſeverities 

you diſallow. They may not maim a man with corporal puniſbments; may 

they uſe any corporal puniſhments at all ? They may not farve and torment: 

them in noiſome priſons for religion; that you condemn as much as I. May 
they put them in any priſon at all? They may not deprive; men f their » 
eſtates ; I ſuppoſe you mean their whole eſtates: May they take away half, 

or a quarter, or an hundredth part? It is ſtrange you ſhould be able to name 


the degrees of ſeverity that will 4inder more than promote the progreſs of 


religion, and cannot name thoſe degrees that will promote rather than binder 
it; that thoſe who would take their meaſures by you, and follow. your 
ſcheme, might know how to proceed ſo, as not to do more harm than good: 
For ſince you are ſo certain, that there are degrees of puniſbments or penat- 
ties that Will do good, and other degrees of them that will do harm; ought 


you not to have told us, what that true degree is, or how it may be . 
. N without 


* 


L. II, 1.90 here is a third thing, that you are as tender and reſerved. i 
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without which all your goodly ſaheme is of no uſe ? For allowing all you 
have ſaid to be as true as you would have it, no good can be done without 
ſhewing the juſt meaſure of puniſhment to be uſed... me any 3; hits nod !? 
If the degree be too great, it will, you confeſs, do harm: Can one then 
not err on the other hand, by uſing too little? If you ſay ſo, We are 
agreed, and I deſite no better Taleratian. If therefore too great will do 
harm, and too little, in your opinion, will do no good, you ought to tell 


us the juſt mean. This I preſſed upon you; whereof. that the reader may 


be judge, J hall here trouble him with the repetition. ROT St $97 e 
ing the criminals to be ed, or poſitively. tell GO 
« n criminals to ſhed, or poſitively telling us tor 
1 — fhould be — wag that is, — ſort of penalties, 
re what degree of puniſhment they ſhould be forced. Vou are indeed ſo 
gracious to them, that you renounce the ſevuerities and penalties: hitherto 
made uſe of. You tell us, they ſhould be but moderate penalties. But if 
ve aſk you what are moderate penalties, you- confeſs you cannot tell us: 
So that by moderate here, you yet mean nothing. Vou tell us, The out- 
ard force to be applied, ſhould be duly tempered. But what that due temper 
«is, you do not, or cannot ſay ; and fo, in effect, it ſignifies juſt nothing. 
«© Yet if in this you are not plain and direct, all the-reft of your deſign will 
*< ſignify nothing. For it being to have ſome men, and to ſome end, puniſh- 
sed; yet if it cannot be found what puniſhment is to be. uſed, it is, not- 
% withſtanding all you have ſaid, utterly uſeleſs. You tell us modeſtly, 
«* That to determine preciſely the juſt meaſure of the puniſhment, will, negui 
46 jane confideration.' If the faults Were prociſely determined, and 3 4 
«© proved, it would require no more conſideration to determine the meaſure 
of the puniſhment in this, than it would in any other caſe, where thoſe 
<< were: known. - But where the fault is undefined, and the guilt not to be 
it will be found in this preſent buſineſs of examming, 
it will without doubt require conſideration to proportion the force to the 
« deſign: Juſt fo much conſideration as it will require to fit a coat to the 
* moon, or proportion a ſhoe to the feet of thoſe who mhabit her. For to 
<-proportion-a-puniſhment'to a fault that you do not name, and ſo we in 
e charity ought to think you do not yet know, and a fault that when you 
<< have named it, it will be impoſſible to be proved who are or are not guilty 
«of it, will, I ſuppole, require as much conſideration as to fit a ſhoe to feet 
* vhoſe ſize and ſhape are not known. Ou 
However, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your puniſh- 
% ments; which when they are looked, into, will be found to be juſt as 
good as none, they being impoſſible to be any rule in the cafe. The firſt 
« 1s, So much force, or ſuch penalties. as are ordinarily ſuſſicient to prevail with 
e men of common-diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, to weigh 
% matters of religion carefully| and 'impartially, and without which ordinarily 
< they will not do this. Where it is to be obſerved : e 


— 


« Firſt, 


A THIRD LETTER FOR 


{ TOLEWKTION 


but regulate one uncertainty by another. Some men will be apt te think, 


cement to him, without puniſhment, cannot in reaſom de thought a 

man of munen diſcretion. Many women of ae er erke enough to - 
„ monage the ordinary affairs of their families, are not able to read a 
in an ordinary author, or to underſtand and give an account what t 


not able to judge ' when an argument is coneluſtve or no; much leſs 
Ito trace it through a long train of conſequences. Abat penal tien ſhall be 
<fufricrent to prevail with ſuch, who upon examination, I fear, will not be 


religion carefully and mpartsally ? The law allows all to have common di- 


effect, your men of common diſcretion, are all men, not judged idiots or 
„mad men: And penalties ſigſicient to prevail with men of common diferetion, 
are penalties ſufficient to prevail with all men but idiots and mad men, 
which what/a meaſure it is to regulate yr per by, let all men of com- 
* mon ducretion judge. | * 21013 uu r 
„ gSecondly, You may be pleaſed to oonfider, that all mens — the ſame 
degree of diſcretion, are not apt to be moved 1 ree of pe. 
nalties. Some are of a more yielding, ſome of a more temper; 
and what is ſufficient to prevail on one, is not half enough to move the 
% Other; though both men of comma diſcretion.” So that: cummon di ſoretion 
will be here of no uſe to determine the meaſure of puniſhment: eſpecially, 


„% who are as hard to be known, as what you ſeek, wiz. the juſt proportions 
of puniſhments neceſſary 10 prevail with men to confider, emamine, und 
a οjν / Matters 85 religion; wherein, if a man, tells you he hag confidered, 

<© he has wwerghed, he has examined, and ſo goes on in his former courſe, it 
«« js impoſſible for you ever to know whether he has done his duty, or whe- 


uſt nothing. 

| „There are many things in your uſe of force and penalties, different 
<« from any 1 ever met with elſewhere. One of them, this clauſe of yours 
40 concerning the meaſure of puniſhments, now under conſideration, offers 
% me: wherein you ꝓroportion your puniſhments only to the yielding and. 

4 corrigible, not to the perverſe and obſtinate; contrary to the common 

« diſcretion which has hitherto made laws in other caſes, which levels the 

« puniſhments-apainſt refractory offenders, and never ſpares them becauſe 
they are obſtinate. This however I will not blame as an over-ſight in 
<« you. Your new method, which aims at ſuch impracticable and incon- 
« ſiſtent things as laws cannot bear, nor penalties be uſeful to, forced you 
* to it. The uſefulneſs, abſurdity, and unreaſonableſs of great /everzties,, 


OR; Pad That whd mel cheſe en . b 
% as fo know what is a fit degree of puniſhment in the caſe; and ſbigva'do 


that he who will not weigh matters of religion, which ate of Infinite con- 


* 
< when read to them. Many men of common alſcreriam in eis callings; re 


found to make the leaſt part of mankind, to examinevand weigh matters of. 
* cretzon, for whom it has not provided guardians '-or Bed/am.- So that, in 


Vhen in the fame clauſe you except men deſperately perverſe and vbſftinate ;. 


ther he be de/þerately perverſe and obftinate. So ATI Is 5. aaa 


«c you. 


but whether they have conſidered or no, for that you cannot tell, f 
| A. P. 12 et ſtill continue Diſſenters. What is to be done now? Why, tbe mwure 
are io be lt to God, as you tell us. Your puniſhments were not meant 
to prevail en the deſperately. perverſe and ohſtinate, as you tell us here. 

« And fo whatever be the ſucceſs; your puniſnments are however juſtified. 
Ihe fulneſs of your anſwer to my queſtion, F##b' what puni FP 
made you. poſſibly paſs by theſe two or three pages without: making any-par- 
_ neular * * any thing 1 ſaid in them: we will therefore examine that 
P. 49 anfwer of yours, where you tell us, That aving in your anſwer declared 
that you take the ſeverities ſo often mentianed / ubich either deftroy men, or mute 
them miſerable} to be utterly unapt and i n 
to bring men to imbrace the truth that muſt ſave them: but juſt bow far wit 
in thoſe bounds that force extends it ſelf, which it really ſerviteable to thut end, 
you do. not preſume to determine. To determine how far moderate" force 
reaches, when it is neceſſary to your buſineſs that it ſhould be determined, 
| r : You might with more reaſon have called it:-prefuming;” to 
talk of moderate penalties, and not to be able to determine what you mean 
by them; or to promiſe, as you do, That you will tell p/a:nly and directiy, with 
what puniſhments; and here to tell us, You do not preſume to determine. But 
you give a reaſon for this modeſty of yours, in what follows, where yon 
tell me, 1 haue nat ſbe um any cauſe why you ſhould. - And yet you may find 
in what is above repeated to you, theſe words, *© If in this you are not plain 
and direct, all the reſt of your deſign will ſignify nothing.“ But had I 
failed in ſnewing any cauſe why you ſhould ; and your charity would not in- 
lighten us, unleſs driven by my reaſons, I dare ſay yet, If I have not ſbe ron 
any cauſe ob you ſhould determine in this point, I can ſhbew @ cauſe why you 
ſhould not. For I will be anſwerable to you, that you cannot name any 
degree of puniſhment, which will not be either ſo great, as to come among 
thoſe you condemn, and ſhew what your moderation, what your averſion 
to perſecution is; or elſe too little to attain thoſe. ends for which you pro- 
poſe. it. But whatever you tell me, that I have ſhewn no cauſe why you 
ſhould determine, I thought it might have paſſed for a cauſe why you ſhould 
determine more particularly, that, as you will find in thoſe pages, I had 
proved that the meaſures, you offer whereby to regulate your puniſhments, 
are juſt as good as none. Fr | | ws * 
Your. meaſures in your Argument confidered,” and which you repeat here 
P. 49 again, are in theſe words; So much force, or ſuch penalties as are ordinarily 
Sufficient to prevail with men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe 
to weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially, and without which ordi- 
narily they will not do this; fo muth force, or ſuch penalties may fitly and rea- 
ſonably be uſed for the promoting true religion in the world, and the ſalvation of 
Souls. And what juſt exception this is liable to, you do not underſtand. Some 
of the exceptions it is liable to, you might have ſeen in what I have here 


again 
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aſleed, gince great ones are unfit, what degrees of puniſhment or force are to 


% provided guardians or Bedlam -**: fo that in effect, your men of common 


tell us, When you Deaf of men of common diſcretion, and not \ deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate, you think tis plain enough, by: common diſeretion you ex- 


what you meant in writing: but if by men of common diſcretion; you excluded 


the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, let us put what you meant by the words, 
men' of \common diſcretion, in che place of thoſe words themſelves, and then 


ficient to prevail with men not deſperately perverſe and obſtinute, and with men 
not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate: fo that at laſt, by men common dif- 
cretion, either you excluded only idiots and mad men; or if We maſt take 
your word for it, that by them you excluded libewiſe the deſptrately perverſe 
and obſtinate, and ſo meant ſomething elſe; it is plain, you meant only a 
very uſeleſs and infignificant'tautology. von OT GD 


then the reaſon why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not to be regarded 
in meaſuring theſe penalties, is very apparent. For as remedies are not pro- 
vided for the mcurable, fo in the preparing and tempering them, regard is to 


thing to the purpoſe, in a place where you profeſs to inform us, what pu- 
niſbments are to be uſed, We are inquiring who are the deſperately per ver ſe 
and obſtinate, and not whether they are to be puniſhed or no. Tou pretend 


is / much as is ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with men of common diſcretion, 
and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. We again aſk, who are your men 
of common diſcretion? You tell us, ſuch as are not mad men or idiot, ar de- 
perately perverſe and obſtinate.” Very well, but who are thoſe deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate, how ſhall we know them? and to this you tell us, they 
are not to be regarded in meaſuring theſe penalties. Whereby certain] 4 we 
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But you go on to tell us here, of common ere P. 40 


this you have at all taken off the difficulty, and ſhewn your 
meaſure to be any at all in the uſe of force, I leave the Reader to judge. I 


be uſed ? You anſwer, So nuch force, and ſuch penalties as are ordmarily 
ſufficient to prevail with men of ordinary diſcretion. I tell you it is as hard to 
know who thoſe men of common diſcretion are, as what degree of puniſh- 
ment you would have uſed ; unleſs we will take the determination of the 
law, vrhich allows all to have common diſcretion, for whom it has not 
diſoretion are all men not judged idiots or mad men. To clear this, you 


clude not idiots only, and ſuch as are uſually called mad men, but likewiſe tbe 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. It may be you did, for you beſt know 


according to your meaning, your rule ſtands thus; Penalties” ordinarily fuf- - 
Vou go on, and tell us, F the penalties you ſpeak of, be intendel for the b 49 
curing mens unreaſonable prejudices and refrattormeſs againſt the true religion, 
be had only to thoſe for whom they are deſigned. Which, true or falſe, is no- 


to give us a rule to know what degrees of force are to be uſed, and tell us, it 
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have got a pla meaſure of your eure ponalties, 1oNog not Vet, you: 8 
P. 50 on in the next paragtaph to perfect it, Where you. ſay, To prrvent a little 
carvil, in muy be Heedfiul® ee nabe that eee and. ch 


do then now ——— 500 meaſure py 
juſt degrees of qa 3 wo walked —— the doubs, who, are, e 


202 
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1 Penis are not Dichte to pn: — at laſt we 4 got a = 
meaſure of what are moderate penalties ; juſt ſuch an one, as if having a 
ſovereign univerſal medicine put into your hand, which will never fail if 

you can hit the right doſe, which the inventer tells you muſt be moderate : 
you ſhould” afk him what was the moderate quantity it is to be given in; 
and he ſhould anſwer, in ſuch a quantity as was ordinari narvy Suficrent to work 
on common conſtitutions, and not deſperately perverſe and obſlinate. And to 
you aſking again, who were of deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, conſtitu- 
tions ? It ſhould be anſwered; Thoſe that were incurable. And who were 
incurable? Thoſe whom a moderate quantity would not work on. And 
thus to your ſatisfaction, you know the moderate doſe by the deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate ; and the "deſperately: perverſe and obJlinate by being in- 
curable ;' and the incurable by the moderate doſe. For it, as you ſay, reme- 
dies are not provided for the inrurable, and none but motlerate penalties are to 
be provided, is it not plain, that you mean, that all that will not ho Wong. 

on by your mauerute 9 are in 3 ſenſe incurable 2 an 
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ſome will be very apt to approve of. 1 l els 
But let us ſuppoſe by theſe marks, ſince better, that 


we can ſind who are deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we are yet as far as 
ever from finding the meaſures of your moderate puniſhments, till t can be 
known, what degree of force it is, that is ardinaruly ſufficient to prevail with 
all that are men of common \diſeretion; and nat deſperately perverſe. and oh- 
nate; for you are told, that all men of the ſame degtee of ;diſcretion' are 
not apt to be moved with the ſame degree of penalties: but to this too you 
anſwer nothing, and ſo we are ſtill without any rule or means of knowing 
how to adjuſt your puniſhments, that being ordinarily ſufficient to prevail 
upon one, the double whereof is not ordinarily ſallicient to prevail on 
I tell yau in the ſame. place, That you have given us in another place, L. II, p. 98 
* ſomething like another boundary to your moderate penalties e but When | 
«© examined, it proves juſt like the reſt, amuſing us only with good words, 
c. ſo put together as to have no direct meaning; an art very much in uſe 
* amongſt ſome ſort of learned men: the words are theſe; Such penalties ac 
«©. may nor tempt perſons who' have * concern for their eternal ſaluatian ſand 
c thoſe who have none, ought not to be conſidered/ to renounce à religion which I 
* they believe to be true, or profeſs one which they do not believe to beſo... I 
* by any concern, you mean ſuch as men ought to have for. then: eternal 
«ſalvation ; by this rule you may make your puniſhments as great as you 
«pleaſe ; and all the ſeverities you have diſclaimed may be brought in play 
«. again: for none of thoſe will be able to make a man, Who is truly con- 
« cerned for his eternal ſalvation, renounce à religion he believes tobe true, or f 
«© profeſs one he does not believe to be ſo. If by thoſe Who have any concern, | 
« you mean ſuch, Who have ſome faint wiſhes: for happineſs: hereafter, and 
% would be glad to have things go well with them in the other world, but | 
<< will venture nothing in this world for it; theſe the moderateſt —.— | 
| 


«© ments you can imagine will make to change their religion. If by any 
© concern, you mean whatever may be between theſe two; the degrees are 
ſo infinite, that to proportion your puniſhments. by . that, is to have no 
ce meaſure of them at all.” To which all the reply I can find is only this, | 
That there are degrees of carelgſangſ in men of their Jalvation, as well: as of P. 50 


concern for it. So that ſuch as haue ſome concern for their ſalvation, may het | 
| | D d 2 ee be | 


L. II, p. 98 


uſed. No, not a word of that, but the inference is, And therefore if thoſe 
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Sage leg gpadyrs du rr 1g ws bv men 
though thoſe who bave no concern} for their ſalvatiam, deſerve not io be confidered, - 


pal u lere harangiue you give u, PI 43. If you think this to bo an 
anſwer: to hat I ſaid,” -or- Wb can fatisfy: — 2 — — the way of 
knowing what degrees of puniſhment are to be uſed; pray tell us ſo- The 
Inquiry is, what degrees of puniſhment- will tempt a man, who bur any 
concern far his eternal ſalvation, to renounce' a religion be behrves' ta bertrite? 
And it is anſwered, There are degrees of careleſongf in men of their ſalvution, 
as well at concern for it. A happy diſcovery : what is the uſe of it? So tbt¹ 
ſuch ar haue ſomo concern for their ſalvation, may yet be careleſs M it to a great 
degree.” Very true: by this we may know what degree of force is to be 


who have any concern for their ſalvation, deſerve regurd and pity, then ſo may 
eme careleſs perfor ; ' though thoſe who have no concern for their ſalvatioun, de- 
ſerve not to be confidered. And by this time we know what degree of force 
will make a man, 9% bas any concern for his ſalvation; renounce a religion be 
believes true, and profeſs one he does not believe to be ſo. This might do well 
at croſs queſtions :' but you are ſatisfied with what you have done, and what 
that is, you tell me in the next words, which ſpoils a little harangue of yours 
given us, P. g8. The harangue I ſuppoſe is contained in theſe words. 
% One thing I cannot but take notice of in this paſſage before I leave it: 
« and that is, that you ſay here, Tho/e who have no concern for their falua- 
©. tion, deſerve not to be confidered. In other parts of your letter you pretend 
to have compaſſion on the careleſs, and provide remedies for them: but 
«[:here of a ſudden your charity fails you, and you give them up to eternal 
<-perdition; without the leaſt regard, the leaſt pity, and fay, They deſerve 
e not to be confidered. Our Saviour's rule was, the ſick and not the whole 
need a phyſician: your rule here is; thoſe that are careleſs, are not to be 
** confidered,"\ but are to be left to themſebves. This would ſeem ſtrange, if 
one did not obferve what drew you to it. You perceived that if the ma- 
„ piſtrate was to uſe no puniſhments, but ſuch as would make no body 
„ change their religion, he was to uſe none at all: for the careleſs would 
*© be brought to the national church with any flight puniſhments ; and when 
they ate once there, you are it ſeems ſatisfied, and look no farther after 
** them. 80 that by your own meaſures, if the careleſs, and thoſe who have 
no concern for their eternal ſalvation, are to be regarded and taken care of, 
« if the falvation of their ſouls is to be promoted, there is to be no puniſh- 
„ments to be uſed at all: and therefore you leave them out as not to be 
cc confidere * * armen mee e 5 | Sg. wg 
© What you have faid is ſo far from ſpoiling that harangue, as you are pleaſed 
to call it, that you having nothing elſe to ſay to it, allows what is laid to 
your charge in it. CS een eee 09G eee 1407! | 

- You wind up all concerning the meaſures of your force in theſe words; 


P. 30 And as thoſe medicines are thought ſaſe and adviſable, which db ordinarily cure, 


though 
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bid them then preſcribe ſo much, as would ordinarily be fectual upon all 
that were not iqiots or mad-men, or in whom the humour was not deſperately 
perverſe: and obſtinate, to produce the end for which it was deſigned ;/but 
not ſo much as would make a man in health, who had any concern for hit 
Life, fall into a mortal diſeaſe. Theſe were good words, and he was re- 
warded for them: but when by them they came to fix the doſe, they could 

not tell whether it ought to be a grain, a dram, or an qunce, or a * 
pound, 
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pound, any more than before; and ſo the daſe af their Hina Prora; not- 
withſtanding this gentleman's pains, is as uncertain, and that ſovereignu 0 
| medy as uſeleſs as Wann 075 1 yo rab en THO act "RO a 
p. 50 In the nent paragraph you tell us, You do nat ſer bat mare cun le re- 
quired 'to juſtify the rie here giuen. So quick a ſight needs no ſpectacles. 
For if” I demand that it ſhould cpr gi what penalties particularly are ſuch as 
it fays may fitly anth reaſonably be ufed ; this I anuſt giue you leave to teil me it 
@ very unreaſonable demand. It is an unreaſonable demand, if your rule be 
ſuch, that by it I may know without any more ado, the particular panalties 
that are fit ; otherwiſe it is not unreaſonalle to demand them by name, if your 
marks be not ſuſficient to know them by. But let us hear your reaſon, 
Por tobat-rute is there that expreſſes the particulars that agree with it? And 
it is an admirable rule with which one can find no particulars that agree; 
for 1 challenge you to inftance in one: A rule, you ſay, is intended ur a 
common meaſure by which particulars are to be examined, and thergiore muft ne- 
ceſſarily be general. So general, looſe, and inconſiſtent, that no particulars 
can be examined by it: for again I challenge you, or any man li ting, to 
meaſure out any puniſhment by this your common meaſure, and eſtahliſn it N 
by a law. Vou go on; And tboſe to whom it is given, are fuppaſed to be able 
to apply it, and to judge of particulars by it. Nay it ir often ſeen that they are 
| better. able to db this than thaſe' wwho give it: And ſo it is in the preſent caſe, 
ttßbe rule hereby laid down'ts that by which you ſuppoſe governort and laws-grvers 
ought to examine'the penalties they uſe for the prometing the true religion, and 
the. ſalvation of Jouls. © Such a rule it ought to be I grant, andi ſuch an one 
is deſired: but that yours is ſuch a rule as magiſtrates can take any meaſure 
by, for the puniſhments they are to ſettle by law, is denied, and you are 
again deſired to ſhew. Vou proceed; But certainly na man doubts but their 
pruuente and experience inables them to uſe amd apply it better than other men, 
amd to juuge more exactly what penalties do agree with it, and what do not; 
and therefore you think I muſt excuſe you if you do not take upon you to teach 
them” what it becomes you rather to learn from them. If we are not to doubt 
but" their prudence and experience mables magiſtrates to judge beſt what-penalties 
art fit,” you have indeed given us at laſt a way to know the meaſure of 
puniſhments to be uſed : but it is ſuch an one as puts an end to your diſtinc- 
tion of moderate prnaltres: For no magiſtrates that I know, when they once 
began to uſe force to bring men to their religion, ever ſtopped till they 
came to ſome of thoſe ſeverities you condemn; and if you pretend to teach 
them moderation for the future, with hopes to ſucoed, you ought to have 
ſhewed them the juſt bounds, beyond which they ought not to go, in a 
model ſo wholly new, and beſides all experience. But if it be to be deter- 
mined by their prudence and experience, whatever degrees of force they ſhall 
uſe, will always be the right. . a $73 
Law-makers and governors however beholden to you for your good opi- 
nion of their prudence and experience; yet have no reaſon: to thank you for 
your complement, by giving ſuch an exerciſe to their prudence and experience, 


as 
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| 0 pad apom thenv to fh out! the juſt rariafaron.; ORR | 
roles you give them, which-ace fucli, that neither your ſeif, not ang - 
elſe ean find out any meaſures by. The other part of your. complement. 
will-be: not to be ſo moch out af yu abundant reſpech ta i- 
mater umi gourrmrs, as but of the great regard-you! have to your ſelf; for 
you im vain pretend you forbear to name any particular puniſhments, becauſe 
yoawill nor fab upon you to truch governors and law-makers, when. you. your | 
ſelf own im the fame breath, that you are laying down rwies. by.2hzch:they |» 
are to proceed in the uſe of penalties for promoting religion, which is litthe 
different from — — Fo s book is nothing ele but about the: 

you therefore for your ow fake from 

ook rules : I Re Ma Ot 


— 


Sies — e We hae thoſe e 0 have (94 rar xo axe. 3 
— than promote true religion 5 and you cannot aſſign any meaſures 


iſhment, ſhort of thoſe great ones you have condemned, which are 
promote it, I think it argument enough to prove againſt you, that no 
puniſhments are fit, till you have ſhewed ſome others, either by name, or 
ſuch marks as they may certainly be known by, which are fit to promote 
the true religion: and therefore nothing you have ſaid there, or any where 
elſe; will ſerve to ſhewy that z# ig 2077 little reaſon, as you tell me, æbur I. /ay, p. 19 
that if your indirect and at a diſtance ſerviceableneſs may authorize the ma- 
giſtrate to uſe force in religion, all the cruelties uſed by the Heathens 
e againſt Chriſtians, by Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, and all the perſecuting 
of Chriſtians one amongſt another, are all juſtifiable,” To which you 
add, Nor to take notice at prefent how odly it founds, that that: which autho- 
riger the magiſtrates to uſe moderate penalties to promote the true - religion, 
ou Wop all the  cruelties that ever were + 4a fo ee Ds. wee 


Popery. 
As oddly as it ſounds to you, it will be evidentiy ue as Jon. 25 thax > 


which authorizes one, authorizes all magiſtrates of any religion, which they 
believe to be true, to uſe force to promote it; and as long as you cannot 
aſſign any bounds to your moderate puniſhments, ſhort of thoſe great ones; 
which you therefore are not able to do, becauſe your principles, whatever 
your words deny, will carry you to thoſe degrees of ſeverity, which in pro- 
feſſion you condemn-: and this, whatever you do, I dare fay every conſider- 
ing reader beſides you will plainly fee. So. that this imputation is not ſo 
unreaſonable, ſince it is evident, that you muſt either renounce. all puniſh- 
ments whatſoever in religion, or make'uſe of thoſe you condemn: for in the 
next page you tell us, That al who have ſufficient means of inſtruction pro- P. 20 
vided for them, may juſtly be pumiſbed for not being of the national religion, 
where the true is the national religion ; e r it is a fault in all ſuch not to be 
of he national religion. In England then, tor example, not to be of the na- 


tional al religion. i is a fault, and a fault to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate. The: 
Ma. 
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magiſtrate, to cure this fault, lays, on thoſe who-difſent,' a lower degree f 
penalties, a fine of 1. d. per month. This proving inſuſſicient, what is the 
magiſtrate to do? If he be chliged, as you ſay, to amend this fault by pe- 
nalties, and that low one of 1 d. per month be not ſufficient to e its 
amendment, is he not to increaſe the penalty? He therefore doubles the 
fine to 2 d. per month. This too proves ineffectual, and therefore it is ſtill 
for the ſame reaſon doubled, till it come to 156. 56. 10 J. 100. 1000 l. 
None of theſe penalties working, but yet by being conſtantly levied, leav- 
ing the i no longer able to pay, impriſonment and other corporal 
puniſhments follow to inforce an obedience, till at laſt this increaſe 
of penalties and force, each degree whereof wrought on ſome few, riſes to the 
higheſt ſeverities againſt thoſe who ſtand out. For the magiſtrate, who is o 
Aged to correct this vice, as you call it, and ta do; bat in him lies to cure this 
| fault, which oppoſes their ſalvation ; and who, if I miſtake not, you tell 
P. 8 us, is anſwerable for all that may follow from bis neglect, had no reaſon to 
raiſe the fine from 1 d. to 2 d. but becauſe the firſt was ineffeQual: And if 
that were a ſufficient reaſon for raiſing from the firſt to the ſecond degree, 
why is it not as ſufficient to proceed from the ſecond to the third, and ſo 
gradually on? I would fain have any one ſhew me, where, and upon what 
ground, ſuch a gradual increaſe of force can ſtop, till it come to the utmoſt 
extremities. If therefore diſſenting from the church of England, be a fault 
to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, I deſire you to tell me, where he ſhall hold 
his hand; to name the ſort or degree of puniſhment, beyond which he 
ought not to go in the uſe of force, to cure them of that fault, and bring 
3 them to Conformity. Till you have done that, you might have ſpared that 
paragraph, where you ſay, With what ingenuity I draw you in to condemn 
force in general, only becauſe you acknowledge the ill effetts of projecuting men 
with fire and ſiuord, etc. you. may leave every man to judge. And I leave 
whom you will to judge, whether from your own principles it does not un- 
avoidably follow, that if you condemn any penalties, you - muſt condemn _ 
all, as I have ſhewn; if you will retain any, you mult retain all; you muſt 
either take or leave all together. For, as I have ſaid, and you deny not, 

I. II, p. 75 Where there is no fault, there no puniſhment is moderate; ſo I add, 
Where there is a fault to be corrected by the magiſtrate's force, there no 
degree of force, which is ineffectual, and not ſufficient to amend it, can be 
immoderate ; eſpecially if it be a fault of great moment in its conſequences, 
as certainly that muſt be, which draws after it the loſs of mens eternal 
happineſs. 674, £65 00408; xh Fo 4 | 

You will, it is likely, be ready-to-ſay here again, for a good ſubterfuge 

is never to be forſaken, that you except the ge/þerately:perver/ſe and obſtinate. 

I defire to know for what reaſon you except them? Is it becauſe they ceaſe 

to be faulty? Next I aſk you, Who are in your ſenſe the deſperately per- 

verſe and ob/tinate? Fhoſe that 15. or 5s. or 5 I. or 100 J. or no fine will 

work upon? Thoſe who can bear loſs of eſtate, but not loſs of liberty? 
or lols of liberty and eſtate, but not corporal pains and torments ? or all 


P. 19 


this, 
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this; but not loſs of life? For to theſe degrees do men differently Rania 
gut: And ſince there are men wrought on by the approaches of fire and 
faggot, which other degrees of ſeverity could not prevail with, where will 
you bound your deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ? ' The king of France; 
though you will allow him not to have truth of his ſide, yet when he came 

t dragooning, found few fo deperutely perverſe and obſtinate, as not to be * 
wrought on. And why ſhould truth, which, in your opinion, wants force, 
and nothing but force, to help it, not have the aſſiſtance of thoſe degrees 
of force, when leſs will not do to make it prevail, which are able to bring 
men over to falſe religions, which have no /ight and ffrengtb of their own 
to help them? - You will do well therefore to confider whether your name 
of everities, in oppoſition to the moderate puniſhments'you ſpeak of, has or 
can do you any ſervice; whether the diſtinction between compelling and 
coattive power be of any uſe or difference at all. For you deny the ma- P. 41 
giſtrate to have power to compe/: And you contend for his uſe of his coaftrve 
power ; which will then be a good diſtinction, hen you can find a way to P. 27 
uſe caactive, or, which is the ſame, compelling power without compultion. 
I-defire you alſo to conſider, if in matters of religion, puniſhments are to 
be imployed, becauſe they may be uſeful, whether you can ſtop at any de- 
gree that is ineffectual to the end which you propoſe, let that end be what 
it will. If it be barely to gain a Bearing, as in ſome places you ſeem to 
ſay, I think for that ſmall puniſnments will generally prevail, and you do 
well to put that and moderate F247 ha together. If it be to make men con- 
ſider, as in other places you ſpeak; you cannot tell when you have obtained 
that end. But if your end be, which you ſeem moſt to inſiſt on, to make 
men confider as they ought, 1. e. till they imbrace, there are many on Whom 
all your moderate penalties, all under thoſe /everities you condemn,” are too 
weak to prevail. So that you muſt either confeſs, not conſidering fo as to 
?mbrace the true religion, i. e. not confidering as one ought, is no fault to be 
puniſhed by the coafive force of the magiſtrate; or elſe you muſt reſume 
thoſe SER which you have renounced : Chuſe you whether of the two 

ou pleaſe. 12 „ eee ee 
_ Therefore it was not ſo much at random that I ſaid, “ That thither at laſt L. n, p. 76 
perſecution muſt come.” Indeed from what you had ſaid of falling under the 
ſtroke of the ſword, which was nothing to the purpoſe, I added, That if A. p. 13 
by that you meant any thing to the buſineſs in hand, you feem to have 

a reſerve for greater puniſhments, when leſs are not ſufficient to bring 

** men to be convinced.” Which hath produced this warm reply of yours; 
And will you ever pretend to conſcience or modeſty after this? For T beſeech p 21 
you, Sir, what words could I bave uſed more expreſs or effettual to fignify,” that 
in my opinion no Diſſenters from the true religion ought to be puniſhed with the 
ſword, but fuch as chooſe rather to rebel againſt the magiſtrate, than to ſubmit 
to leſſer penalties ? {For how any ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to thoſe penalties, but 
by rebelling againſt the magiſtrate, I ſuppoſe you will not undertake to tell me.) 
'Twas for this very purpoſe that I uſed thoſe words to prevent cavile, (as I 
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was then fa imple. as to think I might:c,), Aud T dare appeal to any man of, com- 
mon ſenſè and common. honeſty, whether they are capable of any other meaning, 
And yet the very thing which I fo plainly diſelaim in them, you pretend [with- 
out. fe much as offering to ſhew how) to.collett from them. Thither, you ſay, at 
« laſt, viz. to the taking away mens lives for the ſaving of their ſouls, per- 
« ſecution muſt come: As you fear, notwithſtanding y talk of moderate 
« puniſhments, Iny „elf intimate in thoſe words: And if I mean any thing 
te in them to the buſineſs in hand, I ſeem to have a reſerve for greater pu- 
niſhments, when leſſer are not ſufficient to bring men to be convinced.” 

ir, I ſbould expect fairer dealing from one of your Pagans or Mahometans. 
But I ſhall only add, that I would never wiſh that any man who has undertaken 
4 bad cauſe, ſhould more plainly confeſs it than by ſerving it, as bere (and nat 
here only } you ſerve yours. . Good Sir, be not fo angry, leſt to obſerving men 
you increaſe the W One may, without forfeiture of moagſty or con- 


ſcience, fear what mens principles threaten, though their words diſclaim it. 


Nonconformity to the national, when it is the ti ue religion, as in England, 
is a fault, a vice, ſay you, to be corrected by the coactive power: of the ma- 
giftrate. If ſo, and force be the proper remędy, he muſt increaſe it, till 
it be ſtrong enough to work the cure; and muſt not neglect his duty, for 
ſo you make it, when he has force enough in his hand to make this remedy 
more powerful. For wherever force is proper to work on men, and bring 
them to a compliance, - its not producing that effect can only be imputed to 
its being too little: And if ſo, whither at laſt muſt it come, but to the late 
methods of proguring Conformity, and as his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty called 
it, of faving of ſouls, in France, or ſeverities like them, when more mo- 
derate ones cannot produce it? For to continue inefficacious penalties, in- 
ſufficient upon trial to maſter the fault they are applied to, is unjuſtifiable 
cruelty ; and that which na body can have a right«o uſe, it ſerving only to 
diſeaſe and harm people, without amending them: For you tell us, «they 
ſhould be /xch penalties as ſhould make them uneaſy. | 
He that ſhould vex and pain a ſore you had, with frequent drefling it 

with ſome moderate, painful, but inefficacious plaiſtfr, that promoted not 
the cure, would juſtly be thought, not only an ignorant, but a diſhoneſt 
furgeon, If you are in the ſurgeon's hands, and his help is requiſite, and 
the cure that way to be wrought, corroſives and fire are the moſt merciful, 
as well as only juſtifiable way of cure, when the caſe needs them. And 
therefore I hope I may ſtill pretend to madeſty and conſcience, though I ſhould 
have thought you ſo rational a man, as to be led by your own principles; 
and fo honeſt, charitable, and zealous for the falvation of mens ſouls, as 
not to vex and diſeaſe them with inefficacious remedies to no purpoſe, and 
let them miſs of ſalvation, for want of more vigorous proſecutions, For 
if Conformity to the &hirch of England be neceſſary to ſalvation, for elſe 
what neceſſity can you pretend of puniſhing men at all to bring them to it ? 
it is cruelty to their ſouls, if you have authority for any ſuch means, to uſe 
ſome, and not to uſe ſufficient force to bring them to conform. And I ow 
ſay 
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ſay: you are ſatisfied, that the French diſcipline of dragboning Wauſd" Have 
made many _ 8 Conformiſts, whom you,] 'ſower penalties will. not 
preva il ente ded, ns en $i, enn STS. nn BY. 
But to inform you that my apprehenſions wete not ſo wholly out of the 
way, I beſeech you to read here what you haye writ in theſe words; 
For bo confidently ſoever you 'tell me her, that it is more than I can Jay” for P. 34 
my political puniſhments, hat they were ever uſeful for the promoting true 
religion; I appeal to all obſerving perſons; whether wherever true religion or 
found Chriſtianity has been nationally received and eſtabliſhed by mbderate penal ll | 
laws, it has not always laſt ground by the relaxation of thoſe laws Whether . pl 
fects and herefies, {even the avild:ft and moſt abſurd) and even Epicuriſm and | | 
Atheiſm, have not continually thereupon ſpread themſelves ; and-whether the 
very ſpirit and life of Obriſtianity has not ſenſibly decayed, as well as the number 
of found profeſſors of it been 400 leſſened upon it : Not to ſpeak of what at this 
time our eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giving offence ; though I hope it will 
be none to any that have a juſt concern for truth and piety, to take notice of the 
books and pamphlets which now fly fo thick about this kingdom, maniftftly tend- 
ing to the multiplymg of fetts rand droifions, and even to the promoting of ſcep- 
ticiſm in religion among us. Here you bemoan the decaying ſtate of reli- 
gion amongſt us at preſent, by reaſon of taking off the penalties from Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters: And I beſeech you what penalties were they? Such where= 
by many have been ruined in their fortunes ; ſuch whereby many have loſt 
their libertie$, and ſome their lives in priſons ; ſuch as have ſent ſotme into ba- 
niſhment, ſtripped of all they had. Theſe were the penal lau by which 
the national religion was eftabliſhed in England; and theſe you call mode- 
rate For you ſay, Wherever true religion or found Chriſtianity has been na- 
tionally received and eftabliſhed by moderate penal laus; and T hope you do not 
here exclude England from having its religion ſo eftabliſhed by Jaw, which 
we ſo often hear of; or if to ſerve the preſent occaſion, you ſhould, would 
you alſo deny, that in the following words you ſpeak of the preſent. re- 
laxation in England? where after your appeal to all obſerving ne for the 
diſmal conſequences, „Mich you ſuppoſe to have every where followed from 
ſuch relaxations, you add theſe pathetical words, Not to fpeak of what at 
this time our eyes cannot but ſee, for fear giving offence : So heavy does the 
preſent relaxation fit on your mind; which fince it is of penal /aws you call 
moderate, I ſhall ſhew you what they are. | 2 
In the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, there was a penalty of 1 s. a Sunday 
and holiday laid upon every one, who came not to the common prayer then 
eſtabliſhed. This penaly of 1 5. a time not prevailing, as was deſired, in 
the twenty third year of her reign was increaſed to 20 J. a month, and im- 
priſonment for non-payment within three months after judgment given. In 
the twenty ninth year of Elizabeth, to draw this yet cloſer, and make it 
more forcible, it was enacted, That whoever upon one conviction did not 
continue to pay on the 20 J. per month, without any other conviction or 
proceedings againſt him till he ſubmitted and conformed, ſhould forfeit all 
his goods, and two thirds of his land for his life, But this being not yet 
Ee 2 thought 
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thought ſufficient, it was in the thirty fifth year of that queen compleated, 
and the moderate penal laws, upon which our national religion was eftabhſhed, 
and whoſe relaxation you cannot bear, but from thence date the decay-of* tbe 
very ſpirit and life of Chri 8 00 were brought to perfection. For then 
going to conventicles, or a month's abſence from church, was to be puniſh- 


ed with impriſonment, till the offender conformed ; and if he conformed 


not within three months, then he was to abjure the realm, and. forfeit all 
his goods and chattels for ever, and his lands and tenements during his life: 
And if he would not abjure, or abjuring, . did not depart the realm within 
a time prefixed, or returned again, he was to ſuffer death as a felon. And 
thus your moderate penal Jaws ſtood for the eſtabliſhed religion, till their pe- 
nalties were, in reſpect of Proteſtant Diſſenters, lately taken off. And now 
let the reader judge whether your pretence to moderate puniſhments, or my 
ſuſpicion of what a man of your principles might have in ſtore for Diſſen- 


ters, have more of modeſty or conſcience in it; ſince you openly declare your 


P. 11 


regret for the taking away ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as by the gradual increaſe 
of penalties reached mens eſtates, liberties and lives; and which you muſt 
be preſumed to allow and approve of, till you tell us plainly, . where, ac- 
cording to your. meaſures, thoſe ee or, according to your 
principles, they could have ſtopped. „ l 

Vou tell us, That where this only true religion, vig. of the church of 
England, is received, other religions ought to be diſcouraged in ſome meaſure. 
A pretty expreſſion for undoing, impriſonment, baniſhment ; for thoſe have 
been ſome of the diſcouragements given to Diſſenters here in England. You 
will again, no doubt, cry aloud, that you tell me you condemn theſe as much 
as I do, If you heartily condemn them, I wonder you ſhould fay fo little 
to diſcourage them; I wonder. you are ſo ſilent in repreſenting to the ma- 
giftrate the, unlawfulneſs and danger of uſing. them, in a diſcourſe: where 
you are treating of the magiſtrate's power and duty in matters of religion; 
eſpecially. this being the fide on which, as far as we may gueſs by expe- 
rience, their prudence: is apteſt to err: But your modeſty, you know, 
leaves all to the magiſtrate's prudence and experience on that ſide, though you 
over and over again incourage them not to neglect their duty in the uſe of 


. . 


force, to which you ſet no bounds. 


P. zo You tell us, Certainly no man doubts but the prudence and experience of go- 


vernors and law-grvers inables them to uſe and apply it, viz. your rule for the 
meaſure of -puniſhments, which I have ſhewed to be no rule at all; And to 
judge more exattly what penalties do agree with it; and therefore you muſt be 
excuſed if you do not take upon you to teach them what. it becomes you rather 
to learn from them. If your modeſty be ſuch, and you then did what be- 
came you, you could not but learn from your governors and law-givers, and 
ſo be ſatisfied till within this year, or two, that thoſe penalties which- they 
meaſured out for the eſtabliſhment of true religion, though they reached 
to mens eſtates, liberties and lives, were ſuch as were fit. But what you 
have learned of your law-makers and goyernors fince the relaxation, or what 

Opinion 
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3 Per aps you will ſay again, that you have in expreſs words declared againſt 
fire and fword, hſs of eftate, maiming with corporal puniſhments, far ving and 
tormienting in noiſome priſons; and one cannot either in modefly or conſcrenc, 
diſbelieve you: Yet in the ſame letter you with forrow and regret ſpeak of - 
the relaxation of ſuch penalties laid on Noneonformity, by which men have . * 
loſt their eſtates, liberties, and lives too, in noiſome priſons, and in this 
too muſt we not believe you? I dare fay, there are very few who read that P. 34 
paſſage of yours, ſo feelingly it is penned, who want node or conſcience to 
believe you therein to be in earneſt; and the rather, becauſe what drops 
from men by chance, hen they are not upon their guard, is always cheuckt 
the beſt interpretation of their thoug lte. 
You name Joſs of eftate, liberty, and tormenting, which is corporal 
— puniſhment, as if you were againſt them: » Certainly you know what you 


o 


Py 
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meant by theſe words, when you ſaid, you condemned them; was it any 
degree of 4% of liberty or eftate, any degree of corporal puniſhment that you 
condemned, or only the utmoſt, or ſome degree between theſe ?” unleſs you 
had then ſome meaning, and unleſs you pleaſe to tell us, what that meaning 
was; where it is, that in your opinion the magiſtrate ought to ſtop, 'who 
can believe you are in earneſt? This I think you may and ought to do 
for our information in your ſyſtem,” without any apprehenſion that gover- 
nors and law-givers will deem themſelves much taught by you, which your 
modeſly makes you fo cautious of. Whilſt you refuſe to do this, and keep 
your ſelf under the maſk of moderate, convenient, and ſufficient foree and 
penalties, and other ſuch- like uncertain and undetermined puniſhments, l 
think a conſciencious and ſober Diſſenter might expect fairer dealing from 
one of my Pagans or Mobammedans, as you pleaſe to call them, than 
from one, who ſo profeſſes moderation, that what degrees of force, what 
kind of puniſhments will ſatisfy him, he either knows not, or will not de- 
clare. For your maderate and convenient may, when you come to interpret 
them, ſignify what puniſhments you pleaſe : For the cure being to be 
wrought by force, that will be convenient, which the ſtubbornneſs of the evil 
requires; and that naderate, which is but enough to work the cure. And 
therefore I ſhall return your own complement, That I would never wiſh that 

any man who has undertaken a bad cauſe, ſhould more plainly confeſs it than by 
ſerving it, as here (and not here only) you ſerve yours. I ſhould beg your 
pardon for this ſort of language, were it not your own. And what righs 
you have to it, the {kill you ſhew in the management of general and doubt- 
ful words and expreſſions, of uncertain and undetermined ſignification, will, 
I doubt not, abundantly convince: the reader, An inſtance we have in the 
argument before us: For I appeal to any ſober man, who. ſnall carefully read 
what you. write, where you pretend to tell the world plainly and direttly what p. 29 
puniſbments are to be uſed by your ſcheme, whether after having weighed 
all you ſay concerning that matter, he can tell, what a Nonconformiſt is to 
expect from you, or find any thing but ſuch acuteneſs and ſtrength as lies 
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ſcience, or rather to juſtify my ſelf from having gueſſed ſo wholly befide the 
ferve for greater puniſhments. For 1 having brought the inſtances of Ana- 
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in the uncertainty, and, reſerve; of your: way of talking; which whether it 

be any way ſuted to your modeſty and conference, eau Fi have undertaken 
to tell us vba the panifoments are, whereby you would have men brought 
to imbrace.the true religion, I leave you to-confider...., oo + { 
If having faid, #herever true religion am found Chriſtianity bat been na- 
tionally. received and eftabhiſhed by moderate penal laws ; you ſhall for your de- 
9 the. eſtabliſhment of the religion in England by law, ſay, which 
is all is left you to ſay, that though ſuch ſevere laws were made, yet it was 
only by the execution of modetate penal laws, that it was eſtabliſhed and 
ſupported: but that thoſe ſevere laws that touched mens eſtates, liberties 
and liyes,, were never put in execution. Why then do you fe ſeriouſſy be- 
moan. the loſs of them? But I adviſe you not to make uſe of that plea, 
for there are examples in the memory of hundreds now living, of every 
one of thoſe laws of queen Hliæabeth being put i execution ; and pray re- 
member, if by denying it you require this truth to be made good, it is 
you that force the publiſhing of a. catalogue: of men that have loſt their 
eſtates, liberties and lives in priſon, which it would be more for the advan- 
tage of the religion effabhſbed by law, ſhould be forgotten. | 
But to conclude this great accuſation. of yours: If you were not con- 
ſcious to your ſelf of ſome tendency that wah why ſuch an outery?! Why 
was modeſty. and conference called in queſtion ?, Why was it leſs fair dealing 

than, you could: laue expetted from a Pagan or Mahometan, for me to fay, 
if. in thoſe wordt: you meant any thing to the buſineſs in hand, you ſeemed 
*« to have a reſerve for greater puniſhments?” Your buſineſs there being to 
prove, that there was a power veſted in the magiſtrate to uſe force in matters 
of religion, what could be more beſides the bx/meſs in hand, than to tell us, as 
you interpret your meaning here, that the magiſtrate had a power to uſe force 


againſt ghoſe who rebelled, for who ever denied that, whether Diffenters or 


not Diflenters.? Where was it queſtioned by the author or me, that avbrever 
rebelled; were to fall under the ftroak of the magiſtrate's ſiword? And there- 
tore. without breach of wode/iy or conſcience, I might ſay, what Jagain here 
repeat, That if in thoſe words you meant any thing to the buſineſs in 
hand, you ſeemed. to have a reſerve for greater puniſhments.” 
One thing mare give me leave to add in defence of my modeſtly and cun- 


matter, if I ſhould: have faid, which I did not, that I feared you bad a re- 


nias and Sappbira, to thew that the Apoſtles wanted not power to punith, 
if they found it neceflary to uſe it; you infer, that therefore puni/hment may 
be ſometimes neceſſary. What puniſhments I beſeech you, for theirs coſt 
them their lives? He that, as you do, concludes from thence, that there- 
fore puniſhments may be ſametimes neceſſary, will hardly avoid, whatever he 
ſays, to conclude capital puniſhments neceſſary : And when they are neceſſary, 
it is you know the 1 duty to uſe them. You ſee how natural it is 
for men to go whither their principles lead them, though at firſt ſight per- 
haps they thought it too far. | | 3 

It 
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If to avoid this, you now ſay you meant it of the puniſhment of the in- 
ceſtuous Corinthian, whom I alſo mentioned in the ſame place; I think, ſup- 
poſing your ſelf to lie under. the imputation of a reſerve of greater puniſh- 
ments, you ought in prudence to have ſaid ſo there. Next you know not 
what puniſhment it was the inceſtuous Corinthian underwent, but it being 


Jar the deſiruftion of the fleſh, it ſeems to be no very light one: And if you 


will take your friend St. Auſtin's word for it, as he in the very epiſtle you 


quote tells you, it was a very ſevere one, making as much difference between 


it, and the ſeverities men uſually ſuffer in priſon, as there is between the 
cruelty of the Devil and that of the moſt barbarous jaylor : ſo that if your 
moderate puniſhments will reach to that laid on the inceſtuous Corinthian for 
the deſtruction of the fleſh, we may preſume them to be, what other peo- 
ple call /everities. | | | he 5 
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CHAPTER v 


HOW LONG YOUR PUNISHMENTS ARE TO CONTINUE. 
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The meaſure of puniſhments being to be eſtimated as well by the length of 


their duration, as the intenſeneſs of their degrees, it is fit we take a view 
alſo of your ſcheme in this part. 56 


C7, * 
hens. a 


I told you © That moderate puniſhments that are continued, that men find L. II, p. 98 


*© no end of, know no way out of, fit heavy, and become immoderately 
% uneaſy. Diſſenters you would have puniſhed, to make them confider. 
* Your penalties have had the effect on them you intended; they have 
e made them confider; and they have done their utmoſt in conſidering. 
* What now muſt be done with them? They muſt be puniſhed on, for 


« they are ſtill Diſſenters. If it were juſt, and you had reaſon at firſt to 


e puniſh a Diffenter, to make him confider, when you did not know but 


* that he had conſidered already; it is as juſt, and you have as much reaſon 


% to puniſh him on, even when he has performed what your puniſhment 
« was deſigned for, and has confidered, but yet remains a Diſſenter. For 
<« I may juſtly ſuppoſe, and you muſt grant, that a man may remain a Diſ- 
« ſenter after all the conſideration your moderate penalties can bring him 
© to; when we ſee great puniſhments, even thoſe ſeverities you diſown as 
« too great, are not able to make men confider ſo far as to be convinced, 
t and brought over to the national church. If your puniſhments may not 
te be inflicted on men, to make them con/ider, who have or may have con- 
« ſidered already, for ought you know; then Diſſenters are never to be once 
<« puniſhed, no more than any other ſort of men. It Diſſenters are to be 
te puniſhed, to make them confider, whether they have conſidered or no; 
<* then their puniſhments, though they do confider, muſt never ceaſe as long 
« as they are Diſſenters, which whether it be to puniſh them only to bring 
te them to confider, let all men judge. This I am ſure ; puniſhments in your 
« method, muſt either never begin upon Diſſenters, or never ceaſe. 4 
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0 ſo pretend mo ion if you pleaſe, the puniſhments- which your me- 
«thod requires, muſt · be either very immoderate, or none at all.“ But to 
this you ſay nothing, only for the adjuſting of the length of your punith- 
ments, and therein vindicating the confiſtency and practicableneſs of your 


P. 51 ſchetne, you tell us, That as long as men reject the true religion duly propuſet 


to them, J long they offend and deſerve puniſhment, and therefore it is bat i 
that ſo long they ſhould be left liable to it. You'promiſed to anſwer to this 


P. 46 queſtion, amongſt others, plainly and directiy. The queſtion" is, How long 


they are to be puniſhed? And your anſwer is, If is but juſt that fo long they 


ſhould be liable to puniſhment. This extraordinary caution in ſpeaking out, 


if it were not very natural to you, would be apt to make one ſuſpect, it 
was accommodated more to ſome difficulties of your ſcheme, than to your 
promiſe of anſwering plainly and directly; or poſſibly you thought, it would 
not agree to that character of moderation you aſſume, to own, that all the 
penal laws which were lately here in force, and whoſe relaxation you bemoan, 
ſhould be conſtantly put in execution. But your moderation in this point 
comes too late. For as your charity, as you tell us in the next paragraph, 
requires that they be kept ſubject to penalties : So the watchful charity of 


others in this age hath found out ways to incourage informers, and put it out 


of the magiſtrate's moderation to. ſtop the execution of the law againſt Diſ- 


ſenters, if he ſhould be inclined to it. | | 
We will therefore take it for granted, that if penal laws be made con- 
cerning religion, for more zeal uſually animates them than others, they 
will be put in execution: and indeed I have heard it argued to be very ab- 
ſurd, to make or continue laws, that are not conſtantly put in execution. 
And now to ſhew you how well your anſwer con/ifts with other parts of your 
ſcheme,” I ſhall need only to mind you, that if men muſt be puniſhed as 
long ar they rejett the true religion, thoſe who puniſh them, muſt be judges 


 whatis the true religion. But this objection, with ſome other, to which 


this part of your anſwer is obnoxious, having been made to you more at 


large elſewhere, I ſhall here omit, and proceed to other parts of your 


aniwer. | | 


P. 50 + You begin with your reaſon for the anſwer you afterwards give us in the 


words I laſt quoted: Your reaſon runs thus; For certainly nothing is more 
reaſonable than that men ſbould be ſubject to puniſhment as long as they continue 
to offend. And as long as men rejeci the true religion tendered them with ſufficient 
evidence of the truth of it, ſo long it is certain they offend. It is certainly very 
reaſonable, that men ſhould be ſubject to puniſhment from thoſe they offend as 
long as they continue to offend: But it will not from hence follow, 82 
thoſe who offend God, are always ſbject to puniſhment from men. Fort! 
they be, why does not the magiſtrate puniſh envy, hatred, and malice, and 
all uncharitableneſs? If you anſwer, becauſe they are not capable of ju- 
dicial proofs : I think I may ſay it is as eaſy to prove a man guilty of envy, 
hatred or uncharitableneſs, as it is to prove him guilty of rejecting the true 


religion tendered bim with ſuffictent evidence of the truth of it. But if it be 
his duty to puniſh all offences againſt God, why does the magiſtrate never 


puniſh - 
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being judicially proved ? It is plain therefore — 4 
mankind, that it is the magiſtrate s duty to puniſh all offences againſt God: 
and where it is not his duty to uſe force, you will grant the magiſtrate is not 
to uſe it in matters of religion, becauſe where it is neceſſary, it is his duty to 
uſe it; but where it is not neceſſary, you your ſelf ſay, it is not lawful. 
It would be convenient therefore for you to reform your propoſition from 
that looſe: generality it now is in; and then prove it, before it can be allowed 
you to be to your purpoſe; though it be never fo true, that yon know: not a 
greater crime a man can be my of, than rejecting the true religion. 

You go on with your proof, that fo long as men reject the — P. St. 
etc. ſo long-they offend, and conſequently may juſtly-be puniſhed ; "Becauſe, 
27 it ic impaiſſible for any man, innocently to rect tbe true reigion, fo 

ed to him. For whoever rejetis that rehgion ſo tendered, does either ap- 
Foros and perceive the truth of it, or he does not. If - be does, I know not 
what greater crime any man can be guilty of. Tf be does not percerve the truth 
Of il, there is no account to be given of that, but either that he ſhuts his eyes 
againſt. the evidence which is offered him, and will not at all conſider it; or that 
be does not conſider it as be ought,: viz, with ſuch care as ts requiſite, and with a 
fincere defire to learn the truth; either of which does manifeſtly involve him in guilt. 
To ſay here that a man abb has the true religion propoſed to him with Juſficrent 
evidence of its truth, may confider it as he ought, or do his utmoſt in con- 
ſidering, and yet not perceive the truth of it; is neither more nor leſs, than to 
ſay," that ſufficient evidence is not ſufficient evidence. For what does any man 
mean by ſufficient evidence, but Jucs as will FO AK Win gent wuberer ver it ts 
duly confidered ? 
I 1 ſhall not trouble my ſelf here to examine when requiſite care, hs con- 
fadered, and ſuch other words, which bring one back to the ſame place from 
whence one ſet out, are caſt up, whether all this fine reaſoning will amount 
to any thing, but begging what is in the queſtion: But ſhall only tell you, 
that what you ſay here and in other places about ſiſicient evidence, is built 
upon this, that the evidence wherewith a man propoſes the true religion, 
he may know to be ſuch, as will not fail to gain x 9; aſſent of whoſoever 
does what lies in him in conſidering it. This is the ſuppoſition, without 
which all your talk of /uficient evidence will do you no ſervice, try it where 
you will. But it is a ſuppoſition that is far enough from carrying with it 
ſufficient evidence to en it be admitted without proof. 

Whatever gains any man's gſent, one may be ſure had / efficient bee 
in reſpect of that man: But that is far enough from proving it evidence ſuf- 
ficient to prevail on another, let him conſider it as long and as much as he 
can. The tempers of mens minds; the principles ſettled theie by time and 
education, beyond the power of the man himſelf to alter them; the diffe- 
rent capacities of mens underſtandings, and the ſtrange ideas they are often 
filled with, are ſo various and uncertain, that it is impoſſible to find that 
e eſpecially. in things of a mixed diſquiſition, depending on ſo long 
Ft a train 
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can confidently ſuy will the ſintciont for all men. It is alem ion That 
31876 is the product of 9467 172 divided by a9, and yet T-olnllonge you 
to find one man of a thouſand, to whom you can tender ithis propoſ tien 
with demonſtrative or ſcient evidence to nner him of ithe truth of it in 
a dark room; or ever to make this .&v-drncerappearito: amen; that cannet 
write and read, ſo as to make him imbrace it asu truth, if another Whom 
he hath more confidence in, tells him it is not ſo. All the demonſtrative 
evidence the thing has, all the render you can make of it, allethe cer. 
tion he can imploy about it, will never be able to diſcover to him that evi- 
denee which ſhall eonvinee him it is true, unleſs you will; at threeſcere and 
ten, for that may be the caſe, have him neglect his calling, ꝑoito ſehool, and 
learn to write and read, and caſt account, wWhichche may never be able to 
attain to. 4 1 inen : | | 1 2 * Ann Fenton eee 
Vou ſpeak more than once of mens being brought to lay aſide their pre- 
Judices to make them confider as they ought, and judge right of matters in 
religion; and I grant without doing ſo they cannot: hut it is impoſſible for 
foree to make them do it, unleſs ĩt could ew them, which are prejulices 
in their minds, and diſtinguiſh them from the truths there. Who is chere 
almoſt that has not prejudices, that he does not know to be ſo; and what ean 
force do in that caſe? It can no more remove them, to make way for truth, 
than it can remove one truth to make way for another; or rather remove 
an eſtabliſhed truth, or that Which is looked on as an unqueſtionable prin- 
ciple, for ſo are often mens prejudiees, to make way for a truth not yet 
known, nor appearing to be one. It is not every one knows, or ean bring 
himſelf to Per Cartes's way of doubting, and ſtrip his thoughts of all opi- 
nions, till he brings them to ' ſelf-evident principles, and then upon them 
builds all his future tenents. e te 1906 HM OM 
Do not think all the world, who are not of your church, abandon them- 
ſelves to an utter careleſsneſs of their future ſtate. You cannot but allow 
there are many Turks who fincerely ſeek truth, to whom yet you could 
never bring evidence ſufficient to convince them of the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion, whilſt they looked on it as a principle not to be queſtioned, that 
the Koran was of divine revelation. This poſſibly you will tell me is a pre- 
judice, and ſo it is; but yet if this man ſhall tell you it is no more aprepudrce 
in him, than it is a prejudice in any one amongſt Chriſtians, who having not 
examined it, lays it down as an unqueſtionable principle of his religion, that 
the Scripture is the word of God; what will you anſwer to him? And yet 
it would ſhake a great many Chriſtians in their religion, if they ſhould lay 
by that prejudice, and ſuſpend their judgment of it, until they had made it 
out to themſelves with evidence ſufficient to convince one who is not preju- 
diced in favour of it; and it would require more time, books, languages, 
learning and 1kill, than falls to moſt mens ſhare to eſtabliſh them therein, if 
you will not allow them, in this ſo diſtinguiſhing and fundamental a point, 
to rely on the learning, knowledge and judgment of ſome perſons whom they 
e n ONION have 
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yet you can allo in one of you own religion, even to that degree, that he 
may be ignorant of the grounds of his religion. And why then may you not 
allow it to a Furk, not as a good way, or as having led him to the trutk:; 
but as a ways: as fit for him, as for one of your chureh to acquieſce in; and 
— to vr an. Nor ee 2 r 0 one of u church 
| It | 
To prevent your — on this, in AAS; * have here tte Ed 
dexterity, give me leave to tell you, chat for all this 4 do not think all geli- 
gtons equally true or equally certain. But this, I ſay, is for you, 
or me, or any man, to know, whether another has done is duty in exa- 
mining the evidence on both ſides, when he imbraces that fide of the queſtion, 
which we, perhaps upon other views, judge falſe : and therefore we can 
have no right ta puniſh or perſecute him for it. In this, whether and how 
far any one is faulty, muſt be left to the ſearcher of hearts, the great and 
righteous Judge of all men, who, knows all their circumſtances, all the 
powers and workeings of their minds; where it is they ſincerely follow, and 
by what default they at any time miſs truth : and he, We are ſure, will 
Judge uprightly. 

But when one man ſhall thik himGlf-<:competont- judge, chat the true 
religion is propoſed: with evidence fafficrent for another; and thence ſhall take 
upon him to puniſh; him as an offender, becauſe he imbraces not, upon 
evidence that he the propoſer judges ſufficient, the religion that he judges 
true, he had need be able to look into the thoughts of men, and know their 
ſeveral abilities: unleſs he will make his own underſtanding and faculties to 
be the meaſure: of thoſe of all mankind, which if they be no higher elevated, 
no larger in their comprehenſion, no more diſcerning, than thaſe of ſome 
men, he will not only be unfit to be a judge in that, *** in almoſt any caſe 
whatſoev er... Aten on od 

But ſince, 1. You make it a en to the making 2 man an offender in 
not being of the true religion, that it has been fendred bim authi ſufficient 
evidence. 2. Since you think it ſo eaſy for men to determine when the true 
religion has been tendered to any one with ſufficient evidence. And 3. Since 
you pronounce it impiety to ſay that God hath not furniſhed mankind with com- A. p. 16 
petent means for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good. of 
fouls, Give me leave to aſk; you a queſtion. or two. 1. Can any one be 
ſaved without nbracing the one only true religion? 2. Were any of the 
Americans of that one only true religion, when the Exropeans firſt came 
amongſt them? 3. Whether any of the Americans, before the Chriſtians 
came among them, had ended in rejecting the true religion tendred with 
ſufficient evidence? When yeu have thought upon, and fairly anſwered 
theſe queſtions, you will be fitter to determine, how competent a judge man 
is, what is ſufficient evidence; who do offend in not . of the true reli- 
gion; and what puniſhments they are liable to for it. 

But methinks here, here you ſpend almoſt a Whole page upon the crime 
of rejecting the true religion duly "BR and the puniſhment that 1 is juſtly 

F due 
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as to it from:the magiſtrate; you forget ourſolſo and the foundation of your 
plea for force; which is, that it is neceſſary : which you are ſo far from 
provingit to be in this caſe of puniſhing the gfence of rejecting the true re- 
E that in this very page — diſtinguiſhed it from what is netef/ary;; 
where you tell us, your defign does rather eblige you to confider how long mer: 
muy nee pumiſoment, than hom long it may be juſt to puniſh them. S0 that 
though they offend, yet if they do not need puniſhment, the magiſtrate can- 
not uſe it, if you ground, as you ſay. you do, the laufulngſi of force for pro- 
moting the true religion upon the necęſſity of it. Nor can you ſay, that by 
his commiſſion from the law of nature, of doing good, the magiſtrate, be- 
- fides reducing his wandring ſubjects out of the wrong into the right way, is 
appointed alſo to be the avenger of God's wrath on unbelievers, or thoſe 
: that err in matters of religion. This at leaſt you thought not fit to oπ¼n in 
the firſt draught of your ſcheme ; for I do not remember in all your Argu- 
ment confidered,” one word of crime or puniſhment : nay, in writing this ſe- 
cond treatiſe, you were ſo ſhy of owning any thing of puniſbment, that to 
my remembrance, you ſcrupulouſly avoided the uſe of that word, till you 
carne to this place; and always where the repeating my words did not oblige 
you to it, carefully uſed the term of penalties for it, as any one may obſerve, 
who reads the preceding part of this letter of yours, which I am now ex- 
amining. And you were ſo nice in the point, that three or four leaves back- 
wards, where I ſay, By your rule diſſenters muſt be puniſhed, you mend it, 
and ſay, Or ; I pieaſe, ſubjected to moderate penalties. But here when the 
inquiry, how long force was to be continued on men, ſhewed the abſurdity 
of that pretence, that they were to be puniſhed on without end, to make 
them conſider; rather than part with your beloved force, you open the mat- 
ter a little farther, and profeſs directly the puniſting men for their religion. 
For though you do all you can to cover it under the name of rejecting the 
true religion duly. prupaſed; yet it is in truth no more but being of a religion 
different from yours, that you would have them puniſhed for: for all that 
the author pleads for, and you can oppoſe in writing againſt him, is tolera- 
tion of religion. Vour ſcheme therefore being thus mended, your hypothe- 
: fis inlarged, being of a different religion from the natienal found criminal, 
and puniſhments found juſtly to belong to it, it is to be hoped, that in good 
time your puniſhments may grow too, and be advanced to all thoſe degrees 
vou in the beginning condemned; when having conſidered a little farther, 
you cannot mils finding, that the obſtinacy of the criminals does not leſſen 
their crime, and therefore juſtice will require ſeverer execution to be done- 
upon them. | | 

P. 51 But you tell us here, Becauſe your defign does rather oblige you to confider 
how long men may need puniſhment, than how long it may be juſt to puniſh them; 
therefore you fhall add, That as long as men refuſe to imbrace the true religion, 

fo long penalties are neceſſary for them to diſpoſe them to conſider and imbrace it : 

and that therefore as juſtice allows, ſo charity requires, that they be kept ſubjets 

to penalties, till they imbrace the true religion. Let us therefore tee the 


conſiſtency 
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Pour doctrine is; That where intreaties and admonitions upon trial do not 

prevail, puniſhments are to be uſed; but they muſt be madrrute. Moderate 
-puniſhments have been tried; and they Oey not; what now is to be done ? 
Are not greater to be uſed? No: for what reaſon? Becauſe: thoſe whom ma- 
derate penalties will not prevail on, being deſperately perverſe: and obſtinute, re- 
-metlies are not to be provided for the incurable, as you tell us in the page im- 
mediately preceding. 


* 
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Moderate puniſhments have been tried upon a man once, and again, and a 
third time, but prevail not at all, make no impreſſion; they are repeated as 
many times more, but are ſtill found ineffectual: pray tell me a reaſon hy 
ſuch a man is concluded ſo deſperately perverſe and obſtinute, that greater 
degrees will not work upon him, but yet not ſo deſperately peruerſe and ob- 1 
ftinate, but that the ſame degrees repeated may work upon him? Iwill not urge 
here, that this is to pretend to know the juſt degree of puniſhment that will 
or will not work on any one, which I ſhould imagine a pretty intricate bu—- 
ſineſs: but this I have to fay, that if you can think it reaſonable and uſeful 
to continue a man ſeveral years, nay his whole life, under the ſame repeated 
puniſhments, without going any higher, though they work not at all, be- 
cauſe it is poſſible ſome time or other they may work on him; why is ãt not 
as reaſonable and uſeful, I am ſure it is much more juſtiſiable and charitalie, 
to leave him all his life under the means, which all agree God has appointed, 
without going any higher, becauſe it is not impoſſible that ſome time: or 
other preaching, and a word ſpoken in due ſeaſon, may work upon him? 
For why you ſhould deſpair of the ſucceſs of preaching and perſuaſion upon 
a fruitleſs trial, and thereupon think yourſelf authorized to uſe forte; and 
yet not ſo deſpair of the ſucceſs of moderate force, as after years of fruitleſs 
trial, to continue it on, and not to proceed to higher degrees of puniſh- 
ment, you are concerned for the vindication of your ſyſtem torſhew: a 
reaſon. NE TOGARQE I) t 4 10t abesſq i0flins 211 , 
I mention the trial of preaching and perſuaſion, to ſnew the unreaſonable- 
neſs of your hypotheſis, ſuppoſing ſuch a trial made: not that in yours, or 
the common method, there is or can be a fair trial made what preaching 
and perſuaſion can do. For care 1s taken by puniſhments and ill treatment, 
to indiſpole and turn away mens minds, and to add avertion to their = 
ſcruples; an excellent way to ſoften mens inclinations, and temper them for- 
the impreſſion of arguments and intreaties ; though theſe too are only talked 


of: for | cannot but wonder to find you mention, as you do, giving ear to l 
admonitians, intreaties and per ſuafions, when theſe are ſeldom, if ever made | 


uſe of, but in places, where thoſe, who are to be wrought. on by them, are E | 
known to be out of hearing; nor can be expected to came there, till by ſuch | 
means they have been wrought on | 
It is not without reaſon therefore you cannot part with your penalties, and 
would have no end put to your-puniſhments, but continue them on; ſince 

you 
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e er e END FOR WHICH FORCE IS TO BE USED. RO 


He that ſhould read the beginning of your © Argument con/idered,” would think 
it in earneſt to be your deſign to have force imployed to make men ſeriouſly 
confider;” and nothing elſe: but he that ſhall look a little farther into it, 
and to that add alſo your Defence of it, will find by the variety of ends you 
deſign your force for, that either you know not well what you would have 
it for, or elſe, whatever it was you aimed at, you called it till by that name 
which beſt fitted the occafion, and would ſerve beſt in that place to recom- 


_ - mend the uſe of it. 


Tou aſk tne, Whether the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the Gofpel deſtroys the 
toatthve power of the magiſtrate? I anſwer, as you ſuppoſed, No: upon 
which you infer, Then it ſeems the magiſtrate may uſe his coattive power, with- 
out offending againſt the mildneſt and gentleneſs of the Goſpel, Ves, where he 
has commiſſion and authority to uſe it. And ſo, ſay you, it will conſiſt well 


' enough with the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the Goſpel for the magiſtrate to uſe 


his cbuctive ts procure them [TI ſuppoſe you mean the miniſters and 
preachers of the national religion] 2 hearing where their prayers and intreaties 
will not doit. No, it will not conſiſt with the gentle and mild method of 
the Goſpel; unleſs the Goſpel has directed it, or ſomething elſe to ſupply its 
Want, till it could be had. As for miracles, which you pretend to have 


: | ſupplied the want of force in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, you will find 


that conſidered" in another place. But, Sir, ſhew me a country where the 
miniſters and teachers of the national and true religion go about with prayers 


and mtreaties to procure a hearing, and cannot obtain it, and there I think I 


need not ſtand with you for the magiſtrate to uſe force to procure it them ; 
but that I fear wilt not ſerve your turn. 

To ſthew the inconfiſtency and unpracticableneſs of your method, I had 
ſaid, Let us now ſee to what end they muſt be puniſhed : ſometimes it is, 
« To bring them to confider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper and 
« ſufficient to convince them : of what? That it is not eaſy to ſet Grantham 
* ſteeple upon Paul's church? Whatever it be you would have them 
% convinced of, you are not willing to tell us; and ſo it may be any 
« thing. Sometimes it is, To incline them to lend an ear to thoſe who tell 
* them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right. Which 
* 18, to lend an ear to all who differ from them in religion, as well crafty 
&« ſeducers, as others. Whether this be for the procuring the ſalvation of 
* their ſouls, the end for which you fay this force is to be uſed, 
„ judge you. But this I am fare, whoever will lend an ear to all who 15 

| | k 
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e forrou/ly toynut fe gueftion to tbemſelues, whether it be jreally worth their 
« whileitoumdengo fuch mconventences, for adberi 
** any thing they venow, may be falſe ; or for rejetting another (1f tlat be the 
« cafe) which, for ought they know, may be true, till they baue brought it 
e 40 7the bar of rreaſon, and given it a fair trial there. Which in ſhort 


„amounts to thus much, vis. To make them eumine awhether their religion 
he true, ani ſo worth the halding, under thoſe penalties that are annexed. to 


„ it. Diſſenters are indebted to you for your great care, of their ſouls. But 
ee what, I beſeech you, ſhall become of thoſe of the national church, every 
% where, which make far the greater part of mankind, who have no ſuch 
gpuniſhments to make them confider ; who; have not this only remedy pro- 
% vided for them, but are left in that deplorable condition, you mention, of 


ring. ſuffered quietiy, and without moleſtation, to take no care at all of \their A. p--27 


*. ſouls, or in doing F it to follow their own: prejudices, lumaurs, or ſome crafty 
* ſeuucers? Need not thoſe of the national church, as well as others, bring 
< heir religion to the bar f reaſon, and give it @ fair trial tbere? And if 
« they need to do ſo, as they muſt, if all national religions cannot be ſup- 
4 poſed true, they will always need that which you ſay is the andy meant to 


« make them do ſo: So that / you are fare, as you tell us, that rere it A. p. 242 


* -need of your method; I am ſure, there is as much need of it in national 
* churches as any other. And ſo, for ought I can ſee, you muſt either pu- 
% niſh them, or let others alone; unleſs you think it reaſonable that the far 


« greater part of mankind ſhould conſtantly be without that iſovereiga and 


* only remedy, which they ſtand in need of equally with other people. 


% Sometimes the end for which men muſt be puniſhed is, t diſpoſe them A. p. 23 


Qt Submit to inſtruction, and to give a fair bearing to the reaſons ane effered 
a for tbe inligbtning their minds, and diſcovering the truth to tbem. It their 


*« own words may be taken for it, there are as few diſſenters as conformiſts, 


* in any country, who will not profeſs they have done, and do this. And 
« if their own words may not be taken, who, I pray, muſt be judge? Vou 
% and your magiſtrates? If fo, then it is plain you puniſh them not to d 


40 0 religion nbiab, for | 


* 
* 


« 


Sometimes it is, Jo recover men to ſo much ſobriaty and reflection; as A. p. 11 


« poſe them to ſubmit to inſtruction, but to gour inſtruction; not to diſpoſe tbem 


* fo. give a fair hearing to reaſons offered for | the inlightning their minde, but 
% to give an-obedient hearing to your reafons, If you mean this, it had been 


<< fairer and ſhorter to have ſpoken out plainly, than thus in fair words, of 


indefinite ſignification, to ſay that which amounts to nothing. For what 


«ſenſe is it, to puniſh a man 0 diſpoſe him to ſubmit to inſtruction, and give 
4 fair hearing to reaſons offered for the inhghtning bis mind, and diſcovering 
« truth to him, who goes two or three times a week ſeveral miles on purpoſe 
« to do it, and that with the hazard of his liberty orpurie ; unleſs you mean 
« your inſtructions, your reaſons, your truth ? Which brings us but back to 
«© what you have diſclaimed, plain perſecution for differing in religion. 

| Sometimes. 
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80 this is to be done, To. prevail za; 
« religion carefully. and impaxtially. Diſcountenance and puniſhment put in- 


to one ſoale, with impunity and hopes of preferment put into the other, 


4 prinet to bribe and threaten a judge to make him judge uprightly... .. 


« is as ſure a way to make a man weigh impartially, as it would be for a 


Sometimes it is, To. make men bethink themſelves, and put it out gf the 
«© power of any fooliſh humour, or unreaſonable prejudice, to ahenate them from 
t truth and tbeir own happineſs. Add but this, 70 put it out of: the power of 
« . any humour or prejudice of their own, or other mens, and I grant the end 


is good, if you can find the means to procure it. But why it ſhould not 


ate no where to be found in that revealed religion? Would it not 


A. p. 6, 7, 8, 


9,10 


ebe put out of the power of other mens humour or prejudice, as well as 
«, their own, wants, and will always want, a reaſon to prove. Would it 
© not, I beſeech you, to an indifferent by-ſtander, appear humour or preju- 
& dice, or ſomething as bad; to ſee men who profeſs a religion revealed 
from heaven, and which they own contains all in it neceſſary to ſalva- 
t tion, exclude men from their communion, and perſecute them with the 
« penalties of the civil law, for not joyning in the uſe of ceremonies, which 

appear 
* Humour or prejudice, or ſome ſuch thing, to a ſober impartial — (i 7 
te to ſee Chriſtians exclude and perſecute one of the ſame faith, for things 
<« which' they themſelves confeſs to be indifferent, and not worth the con- 
* tending for? Prejudice, humour, paſſion, luſts, impreſſions of education, 


« reverence and admiration of perſons, worldly reſpetts, love of their own 


&/\cbotce, and the lite, to which you juſtly impute many mens taking up and 
<<,\ perſiſting in their religion, are indeed good words; and fo, on the other 


“ ſide, are theſe following, truth, the right way, inhghtning, reaſon, ſound 


« judgment ; but they ſignify nothing at all to your purpoſe, till you can 


, evidently and unqueſtionably ſhew the world, that the latter, viz. #ruth, 


A. p. 22 


g and tb rigbt away, etc. are always, and in all countries, to be found only 
in the national church; and the former, viz. paſſion and prejudice, etc. 

«© only amongſt the diſſenters. But to go on: „ 
Sometimes it is, To bring men to take ſuch care as they ought of their ſal- 
%% vation. What care is ſuch at men ought to take, whilſt they are out of 
«your church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you indeavour to ex- 
«« plain yourſelf in the following words, That they may not blindly leave it 
* to the choice neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their own luſts and po 


„ fans, to preſeribe to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall imbrace. 


© do well to make uſe of puniſhment to ſhut paſſion out of the choice; be- 
*. cauſe you know fear of ſuffering is no paſſion. But let that paſs. * You 
« would have men puniſhed, 0 bring tbem to take ſuch care of their ſalva- 
© tion, that they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any other perſon to pre- 
«* ſcribe to them. Are you ſincere ? Are you in earneſt? Tell me then 
truly: did the magiſtrate. or the national church, any where, or yours in 
« particular, ever puniſh any man, to bring him to have this care, which, 


you lay, be ought to take of his ſalvation? Did you ever puniſh any man, 


« that 
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tend for, is, to bring men to act A. p. 22 
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„ This is reformation indeed. If you can help us to it, you will deſerve 
«ſtatues to be erected to you, as to the reſtorer of decayed religion. But i 
«all men have not reaſon and found judgment, will puniſhment pat-itints 
e them Beſides, concerning this matter mankind is fo divided, that he 
ce atts according to reaſon and ſound judgment at Augsburg, who would be 
„ judged to do quite the contrary at Edinburgh. Will puniſhment make 
« men know what is reaſon and ſound judgment? If it will not, it is im- 
« poſſible it ſhould make them act according to it. Reaſon and bm judg- 
nent are the elixir itſelf, the univerſal remedy: and you may as reaſonably 
«puniſh men to bring them to have the philoſopher's ſtone, as to bring them 
eto att according to reaſon and ſound judgment. oO non wn 
„ Sometimes it is, To put men upon a ſerious and impartial exammation of A. p. 26 
ce the controverſy between the magiſtrate and them, which is tbe way fon them 
% t come to the knowledge of the truth. But what if the truth be on neither 
4 fide, as J am apt to imagine you will think it is not, here neither the 
« magiſtrate nor the diſſenter is either of them of your church, how will 
« the examining the controverſy between the-magiſtrate and him be the way to 
«come to the knowledge of the truth? Suppoſe the controverſy between a 
« Lutheran and a papiſt ; or, if you pleaſe, between a Preſbyterian magiſ- 
« trate and a quaker ſubject, Will the examining the'controverſy between"the 
% magiſtrate and the diſſenting ſubject, in this caſe, bring him to the knowledge 
* of the truth? If you ſay, Yes, then you grant one of theſe to have the 
ce truth on his fide. For the examining the controverſy between a Preſby- 
© terian and a Quaker, leaves the controverſy either of them has with the 
church of England, or any other church, untouched. And ſo one, at 
1; + G 8 * leaſt, 


"I 


226 


t Jeaſt; of thoſe-being already ceme-40-the knowledge of + 
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truth, ought-not 
« to: be put under your diſcipline of puniſhment; which is only to bring 
e him to the truth. If you fay, No, and that tbe exammmg the controverſy 
<< between the mage/trate and the diſſenter, in this caſe, will not bring: bim to 


*© tbe knowledge of the-truth 5 you-confels your. rule to.be-falfe, and your me- 
188 48 thod to n purpoſe. Nr! | * * | . 2 


* 
= 2 
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Jo conelude, your ſyſtem is, in ſhott, this. 2 ou would. have all men, 
< laying aſide prejudice, humour, paſſion etC,. examme the 8g on of their 1 
« . ligion, ani ſearch for the-truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wiſhed. 


The means that you propoſe to make men do this, is, that diſſenters 


. 
- 


* ſhould- be puniſhed to make them do ſo. It is as if you had ſaid, men 


generally are guilty of a fault; therefore let one ſect, who have the ill 
luck to be of an opinion different from the magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This, 
« at firſt fight; ſhocks any one who: has the leaſt ſpark of ſenſe, reaſon, or 
<« juſtice. But having ſpoken of this already, and. concluding that upon 
« ſecond thoughts, you yourſelf will be aſhamed of it; let us conſider it 
« put ſo as to be conſiſtent with common ſenſe, and with all the advantage 
ec it can bear, and then let us ſee what you can make of it. Men are negli- 


gent in examining the religions they imbrace, refuſe, or perſſt in; therefore 


it rs ſit they ſhould be puniſhed to'make them do it. This is a conſequence 
indeed which may, without defiance to common ſenſe, be draven from it. 


<© Fhis is: the uſe, the only uſe, which you think puniſhment can ingirettly 
<< and at à diftance have in matters of religion. You. would have men. by 
<. puniſhments driven to examine. What? . Re/igion., To what end? Ta 
« bring them to the. knowledge of the truth. But I anſwer. AH 
* Frrft,, Every one has not the ability to do this. 

.*«. Secondly, Every one has not the opportunity to do it. 
MWould you have every poor Proteſtant, for example, in the Palatinate, 
te examine throughly whether the pope be infallible, or head of the church; 
% Whether there be a purgatory; whether ſaints are to be prayed. to, or the 
dead prayed for; whether the Scripture be the only rule of faith; whe- 
«. ther there be no ſalvation out of the church; and whether there be no 
church without biſhops; and an hundred other things in controverſy be- 
«. tween the Papiſts and thoſe Proteſtants: and when he had maſtered theſe, 
« go on to fortify himſelf againſt the opinions and objections of other 
&© churches he differs from? This, which is no ſmall taſk, muſt be done, 
© before a man can have brought. his religion to the bar of.reaſon, and given it 
« fair trial there. And if you will puniſh men till this be done, the coun- 
« tryman mult leave off plowing and ſowing, and betake himſelf to the 
e ſtudy of Greek and Latin; and the artiſan mult: fell his tools, to buy fa- 
«« thers and ſchoolmen, and leave his family to ſtarve. If ſomething leſs 
„than this will ſatisfy you, pray tell me what is enough. Have they con- 
« ſidered and examined enough, if they are ſatisfied themſelves where the 
« truth lies? If this be the limits of their examination, you will find few 
««. to puniſh ; unleſs you will puniſh them to make them do what they have 


c done 


- 


a 
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. done already, | For, however he. came by his religion, there is ſcarce any 


: «right. Or elſe,” muſt th . uniſhed to make them conſider and ex- 


amine, till they imbrace t nich you chuſe for truth? If this be fo, 
e what do you but in effect dete for them, when yet you would have men 
„ puniſhed, 70 Bring them- to fuch a cure of their ſouls thut no other porn 
mY: night thuſe for theni? If it be truth in general you would have them 
by puniſhments. driven to ſeck ; that is to offer matter of diſpute, and 
not a rule of diſcipline. For to puniſh any one to make him ſeek till 
he find truth, without a judge of truth, is to puniſh for you know not 
« what; and is all one as if you ſhould whip a ſcholar to make him find 
ec out the ſquare root of a number you do not know. I wonder not there- 
« fore that you could not reſolve with yourſelf what degree of ſeverity you 
% would have uſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out 


directly whom you would have puniſhed, and are far from 1 clear IN 


” EL end they ſhould be under penalties. _ 

« Confonant to this uncertainty, of whom, or — to be! oinbthed; 
be you tell us, That there'ts no queſtion "of the ſuccgſ of this N Horve 
«© 2oill certainly do, if duly proportioned to the defegn it. 

ee What, I pray, is the degn of it? 1 challenge you, or any man a living, 
© out of what you have ſaid in your book, to tell me directly what it is 
In all other puniſhments that ever I heard of yet, till now that you — 
£6 taught the world a new method, the deſign of them has been to cure 
< the crime they are denounced againſt; and ſo I think it ought to be here. 
«© What, I beſeech you, is the crime here? Diſſenting? That you ſay 
«© not, any where, is a fault. Beſides you tell us, That the magiſtrate hath 
« not an authority to compel any one to his religion. And that you do not re- 
ce qurre that men ſhould bave no rule but the religion of the country. And the 
«« power you aſcribe to the magiſtrate is given him to bring mem, nat to bis own, 
ce Hut to the true religion. If diſſenting be not the fault; is it that a man 
% does not examine his own religion, and the grounds of it? Is that the 
« crime your puniſhments are defigned to cure? Neither that dare you 
e ſay, leſt you diſpleaſe more than you ſatisfy with your new diſcipline. 
« And then again, as I ſaid before, you muſt tell us how far you would 
«© have them examine, before you puniſh them for not doing it. And 1 


„ imagine, if that were all we required of you, it would be long enough 


<& before you would trouble us with a law, that ſhould preſcribe to every 
* one how far he was to examine matters of religion; wherein if he failed, 
« and came ſhort, he was to be puniſhed ; if + performed, and went in 
cc his examination to the bounds ſet by the law, he was acquitted and free. 
r Sir, when you conſider it again, you will perhaps think this a caſe re- 
ce ſerved to the great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open, 
« Forl imagine it is beyond the power or judgment of man, in that va- 
“ riety of circumſtances, in reſpect of parts, tempers, opportunities, helps, 
* etc. men are in, in this world, to determine what is every one's duty in 

: 8 8 2 1 this 


A. p. 12 


A. p. 21 
A. p. 25 


A. P · 26 
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e this great buſineſs of ſearch; inquiry, examination, or . to:know when 
any one has done it. That which makes me believe you will be of this 
A. p. 12 mind; is, that where you undertake: for the ſucceſs of this method, if rightly 
<«< uſed," it is with a limitation, pon ſuch as art not altogether mturable.\ 80 
4 when your remedy is pre according to art, which art is yet un- 
„ known, and rightly applied; and given in a due doſe, all which are ſe- 
« crets, it will then infallibly cure. Whom ? All that are not incurable 
ccc by it. And ſo will a pippin- poſſet. eating fiſh in Lent, or a Preſbyterian 
4e lecture certainly cure all that are not incurable by them. For I am ſure 
you do not mean it will cure all, but thoſe Who are abſolutely incurable; 
« becauſe you your ſelf allow one means left of cure, when yours will not 
% do, viz. The grace of God. Vour words are, What means is there left 
«except the grace of God) to reduce them, but to lay thornt und briars in their 
« way. And here alſo, in the place we were confidering, you tell us, The 
« 'mcurable are to be lift to God. Whereby, if you mean they are to be left 
« to thoſe means he has ordained for mens converfion and falvation, yours 
er muſt never be made uſe of: For he indeed has preſcribed preaching, and 
hearing of his word; but as for thoſe who will not hear, I do not find 
« any where that he has commanded that they ſhould be compelled or beat- 
Ane... 55 DE Nin ir As oat © cap tie; i 
I muſt beg my reader's pardon for ſo long a repetition, which I was forced 
to, that he might be judge whether what I there ſaid, either deſerves no 
anſwer, or be fully anſwered in that paragraph, where you undertake to vin- 
dicate your method from all impracticableneſs and inconfiftency: chargeable 
upon it, in reference to the end for which you would have men puniſhed. 
P. 48 Your'words are. For what? By which, you ſay, you perceive I mean tw» 
things: For ſometimes I ſpeak of the fault, and ſometimes of the end for which 
mien are to be puniſhed, {and ſometimes I plainly confound them. No f it 
be quired," For what fault men are to be puniſhed ? you anſwer, For rejett= 
mg ibe true religion, after ſufficient evidence tendered tbem of tbe truth uf it: 
Whith certamly is a fault, and deſerves puniſhment. But I inquire for what 
end ſuch as do reject the true religion, are to be puniſhed; you Jay, To bring 
them to imbrace the true religion; and in order to that to bring them to con- 
fer, and that" carefully and impartially, the evidence which is offered to con- 
vince them of the truth of it: Which are undeniably juſt and excellent ende; 
and which, through God's bleſſing, have often been procured, and may yet be 
procured by convenient penalties inflicted for that purpoſe. Nor do you know 
_ of any thing J jay againſt any part of this, which xs not already anſwered. 
_— Whether I in this confound two things diſtin, or you diſtinguiſh where 
1 | there is no difference, the reader may judge by what I have ſaid elſewhere. 
if I ſhall here only conſider the ends of puniſhing, you here again in your re- 
4 | ply to me aſſign, and thoſe, as I find them ſcattered, are theſe. 
\ 
| 


A. p. 10 


| | A. p. 12 
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Sometimes you ſpeak of this end, as if it were barely # gain a 
b:aring to thoſe who by prone: and intreaty cannot And thoſe may 
be the preachers of any religion. But I ſuppoſe you mean the preach- 
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erat uf the true religion: And ho I beſeech you! muſt bes judge: of - 


e didw 36d F: 3.4 inmberdt affo wnt +? 


"Where the law provides | ſufficient | means- of inſtructian for all, att well as P. 28 


puniſhment for Diſſenters, it ic ork to all concerned, that the puniſhment is in- 
tended to make them conſider. What? The means the law provides ſor their 
inſtruction. Who then is judge of what they are to be inſtructed in, and 
the means of inſtruction, but the law- maker hb Pop 7 any br 


It is 20 Bring men to hearken to inſtruttion. From whom? From any P. 37 


body? And to confider and examine matters of religion as they ought to do, 
and to bring thoſe who are out of "the right way, to hear, - conſider; and imbrece 
the truth: When is this end attained, and the penalties which are; the 
means to this end taken off? When a man conforms to the national 
church. And who then is judge of what is the truth to be imbraced, but 
the megiltrate??- on ib nh hh dt vi ana | chad af TY 
It is 0 bring men to conſider thoſe * et and arguments ulich are prapen p. 26 
and ſigicient to convince them; but which, without being forced, tbæy would 

not cunfider. And when have they done this? When they have once 
conformed: For after that there is no force uſed to make them conſider 
farther. erer n ll *' 75 3 nc ar: 11 3 | 

It is to make men confider as they ought ; and that you tell us, is ſo to con- P. 40 
fider, as to be moved heartily to imbrace, and not to rejett. truth neceſſary. to p. 28 
falvation. And when is the magiſtrate, that has the care of mens 
ſouls, and does all this for their ſalvation, ſatisfied that they have ſo con- 
— As ſoon as they outwardly join in communion with the national 
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It is fo bring men to confider and examine thoſe controverſies which-they. are P. 2 


bound to confider and examine, i. e. thoſe whereim they cannot err without diſa 
honouring God, and indangering their own and other mens ſalvatians. Andie p. 58 
ſtudy the true religion with ſuch care and diligence as they might and aught. to 
uſe, and with an honeſt mind. And when, in your opinion, is it preſumable 
that any man has done all this? Even when he is in the communion of 
your church. c 

It is to cure mens unreaſonable prejudices and refractorineſt againſt, and auer- P. 53 
fron ta the true religion. Whereof none retain the leaſt tincture or ſuſpicion, 
who are once got within the pale of your church. 


- 


*\ * * 
4a 


It is to bring men into the right way, into the way of ſalvation, which force p. 30, 58 


does, when it has conducted them within the church-porch, and there 
leaves them. | 5 
It is to bring men ta imbrace the truth that muſt ſave them. And here, in P. 26 
the paragraph wherein you pretend to tell us for what force is to be uſed, 
you ſay, It is to bring men to imbrace the true religion, and in arder ta that to P. 49 
bring them to conſider, and that carefully and impartially, the evidence which 15 
offered to convince them of the truth of it, which, as you ſay, are undeniably 
uſt and excellent ends; but yet ſuch as force in your method can never prac- 
tically be made a means to, without ſuppoſing what you ſay you bave ud need P. 43 
| | t f 0 
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giſtrate judge of the 


fader them ar they ought, i. e. ſo as to imbrace the truth that muſt ſave them. 


fave them; and then I think nothing in government can be too hard far your 
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to ſuppoſe, b. That your religion is the true; unleſs you had rather every 
where leave it to the magiſtrate to judge which is the right way, what 


is the true religion; which ſuppoſition, 1 imagine, will leſs accommodate 


you than the other. But take which of them you will, you muſt add this 
other ſuppoſition to it, harder to be granted you than either of the former, 
vi. That thoſe who conform to your church here, if you make your felf 
the judge, or to the national church any where, if you make the ma- 
truth that muſt ſave men, and thoſe only have attained 


theſe ends n : bbs) 
Ihe magiſtrate, you fay, is obliged to do what in him lies to bring a 
his ſubjects to examme carefully and impartially matters of religion, and t con- 


The proper and neceſſary means, you ſay, to attain theſe ends is force. 
And your method of uſing this force is to puniſh all the Diſſenters from the 


national religion, and none of thoſe who outwardly conform to it. Make 


this practicable now in any country in the world, without allowing the ma- 
giſtrate to be judge what zs the truth that muſt ſave them, and without ſup- 
poſing alſo, that whoever do imbrace the outward profeſſion of the national 
religion, do in their hearts imbrace, 1. e. believe and obey the truth that muſt 


F. 49 Vou conclude this paragraph in telling me, You do not know of any thing 


I fay again any part of this, which is not already anſwered. Pray tell me 
where it is you have anſwered thoſe objections I made to thoſe ſeveral ends 
which you affigned in your Argument con/idered,” and for which you would 


Have force uſed, and which I have here reprinted again, becauſe I do not 


find you ſo much as take notice of them: And therefore the reader muſt 


| judge whether they needed any anſwer or no. 


But to-ſhew that you have not here, where you promiſe and pretend to 
do it, 'c/early and directly told us for what force and penalties are to be uſed, 
F ſhall in the next chapter examine what you mean by bringing men to im- 
brace the true religion, 5 


9 


CHAPTER VI 


— 


OF YOUR BRINGING MEN TO THE TRUE RELIGION. 


True religion is on all hands acknowledged to. be ſo much the concern and 
intereſt of all mankind, that nothing can be named, which ſo much effec- 
tually beſpeaks the approbation and fayour of the public. The very intit- 
ling one's ſelf to that, ſets a man on the right fide. Who dares queſtion 


| ſuch a cauſe, or oppoſe what is offered for the promoting the true religion? 


This advantage you have ſecured to your ſelf from unattentive readers, as 


much as by the often repeated mention of the true religion is poſſible, there 
being 
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being ſcarce a page wherein the cru eligion does not. appoar, as if von had: 
nothing elſe in your thoughts, but the bringing men to it for the ſal cation 
of their ſouls, - Whether it be ſo in earneſt, we will now ſaeaeae‚. 
Vuou tell us, M hate ver hardſbips /ome falſe religions may impoſe, it wil, how=P. 7 
euer always be eafier to carnal and worldly» minded mam, lo giue even their nt. 
born for their tranſgreſhons,. than to mor tify the luſts from which. they. bring, 
which no religion but the true requires of tbem. Upon this you ground the. 
neceſſity of force to bring men to the true religion, and charge it on the 
magiſtrate as his duty to uſe it to that end. What now in appearance can 
expreſs greater care to bring men to the true religion ? But let us fee. what 
you ſay in p. G4. and we ſhall find that in your ſcheme nothing leſs is meant: 
there you tell us, The magiſtrate inſſicts the penalties only upon them that break; 
the laws: And that law. requiring nothing but conformity to the nationak 
religion, none but Nonconformiſts are puniſhed. So that unleſs an outward 
profeſſion of the national religion be by the mortification of mens. luſts. 
harder than their giving their firſt-born for their tranſgreſſions, all the penal»: 
ties you contend for concern not, nor can be intended to bring men effec- 
tually to the true religion; ſince they leave them before they come to the 
diſiculty, which is to mortiſ their luſts, as the true religion requires. 
So that your bringing men to the true religion, being to bring them 
to Conformity to the national, for then you have done with force, 
how far that outward Conformity is from being heartily. of the true 
religion, may be known by the diſtance there is between the eaſieſt 
and the hardeſt thing in the world, For there is nothing: eaſier, than to pro- 
feſs in words; nothing harder, than to ſubdue the heart, and bring 
thoughts and deeds into obedience of the truth: The latter is what is re- 
quired to be of the true religion; the other all that is required by penalties: 
your way applied. If you ſay, Conformiſts to the national religion are re- 
quired by the law civil and eccleſiaſtical, to lead good lives, which is the 
difficult part of the true religion: J anſwer, Theſe. are not the laws we, are: 
here ſpeaking of, nor thoſe which the defenders of Toleration complain of, 
but the laws that put a diſtinction between outward Conformiſts and Non- 
conformiſts : and thoſe they ſay, whatever may. be talked of the true reli- 
gion, can never be meant to bring men really to the true religion, as long as: 
the true religion is, and is confeſſed to be a thing of ſo much greater dif- 
ficulty than outward Conformity. 
Miracles, ſay you, ſupplied the want of force in the beginning of Chriſ-- 
tianity ; and therefore ſo far as they. ſupplied that want, they muſt be ſub- 
ſervient to the ſame end. The end then was to bring men into the Chriſtian. 
church, into which they were admitted and received as brethren, when they- 
acknowledged: that Jeſus was the Chriſt, the Son of God. Will that ſerve 
the turn? No: Force muſt be uſed to make men imbrace creeds and ce- 
remonies, i. e. outwardly. conform to the doctrine and worſhip of your 
church. Nothing more than that is required by your penalties ; nothing 
leſs than. that. will excuſe from. puniſhment; that,, and. nothing but 3 
"3+ WP will: 
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A THIRD VETTER FOR TOLERATION. 


will ſerve the turn: that therefore, ; and only that, is hat you mean by the 
true religion-you would have force uſed to bring men tio. 


L. II, p. 1 When I tell you, < You have a very ill opinion of he religion of the 
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P. 11 


church of England, and muſt own it can only be propagated and ſup- 
< ported by force, if you do not think it would be a gainer by a general 
«+ Toleration all the world over :” You aſk, y you may not have as good 
an opinion. of the church of England's, as you have of Noah's religion, not- 
withſtanding you think it cannot now be propagated or fi ed without uſing 
fome kinds or degrees of force. When you have proved that Noab's religion, 
that from eight perſons ſpread and continued in the world till the Apoſtles 
times, as 1 have proved in another place, was propagated and ſupported all 
that while by your 4inds or degrees of force, you may have ſome reaſon to 
think as well of the religion of the church of England, as you have of Noah's 
religion, though you think it cannot be propagated and ſupported without fome 
kinds or degrees of force. But till you can prove that, you cannot upon that 
ground ſay you have reaſon to have ſo good an opinion of it. ol ISO: 
- You tell me, / I vill take your word for it, you aſſure me you think there 
are many. other countries in the world beſides England, 4where my Toleration 
would be as little uſeful to truth as in England. If you will name thoſe 
countries, which will be no great pains, I will take your word for it, that 
you believe Toleration there would -be prejudicial to truth : but if you will 
not do that, neither I nor any body elſe can believe you. I will give you a 
reaſon why I ſay ſo, and that is, Becauſe no body. can believe that, upon 
your principles, you can allow any national religion, differing from that of 
the church of England, to be true; and where the national religion is not 
true, We have already your conſent, as in Spain and 1taly, etc. for Toler- 
ation. Now that you cannot, without renouncing your own principles, 
allow any national religion, differing from that eſtabliſhed here by law, to 
be true, is evident: For why do you puniſh Nonconformiſts here? To bring 
them, ſay you, to the true religion. But what if they hold nothing, but 
what that other differing national church does, ſhall they be nevertheleſs 
puniſhed if they conform not? You will certainly ſay, Ves: and if fo, 
then you muſt either ſay, they are not of the true religion, or elſe you muſt 
own you puniſh, thoſe, to bring them to the true religion, whom you allow to 
be of the true religion already. ; 

You tell me, , I own with our author, that there is but one true religion, 
and I owning my ſelf to be of the church of England, you cannot ſee how | can 
avoid ſuppofing, that the national religion now in England, backed by the pub- 
lic authority of the law, is the only true religion. If I own, as I do, all that 
you here expect from me, yet it will not ſerve to draw that concluſion from 

it, which you do, vix. That the national religion now in England is the only 
true religion; taking the true religion in the ' ſenſe that I do, and you 
ought to take it. I grant that there is but one true religion in the world, 
which is that whoſe doctrine and worſhip are neceſſary to ſalvation. I grant 


too that the true religion, neceſſary to falyation, is taught and profeſſed in 
the 
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hurch of England: and yet it will: not follow from ente, chat ie 
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ligion; if there be any thing eſtabliſhed in the church of Zaglangty law, 


\ « 


and made part of its religion, which is not neceflary to-falyation,' and Whicl 
any other church, teaching and profeſſing all that is neceſſary to falyation, 
does es not receive. ey 254-45 I 4/43 [45 90> in a f as 463 8 2 
be national religion nao in England, backed by the authority of thelat, 
as you would have it, the. only, true religion; ſo the only true religion, 


what you ſay in the immediately preceding paragraph, viz. That there are 
many other. countries in the world where my Toleration would be as little u 
as in England. For if there be other national religions differing from that 
of England, which you allow to be true, and wherein men may be ſaved, the 
national religion of England, as now eſtabliſhed by lam, is not the only tru? 
religion, and men may be ſaved without being of it. And then the ma- 
giſtrate can upon your principles have no authority to uſe force to hring men 
to be of it. For you tell us, Force is not lawful, unleſs it be neceffary ; 
and therefore the magiſtrate can never lawfully uſe it, but to bring men to 
believe and practiſe what is neceſſary to ſalvation. You muſt therefore either 
hold, that there is nothing in the doctrine, diſcipline and ceremonies'of 
the church of England, as it is eſtabliſhed by law, but what is neceſſary to 
ſalvation: Or elſe you muſt reform your terms of communion, before the 
magiſtrate upon your principles can uſe penalties to make men conſider till 
they conform; or you can ſay that the national religion of England is the 


9 * * 


only true religion, though it contain the only true religion in it; as poſſibly 
maſt, if not all, the differing Chriſtian churches now in the world do. 


at a man cannot be ſaved without being of it; pray reconcile this, with 


e 


Lou tell us farther in the next paragraph, That wherever this" only true P. rx 


religion, i. e. the national religion now in England, it received, all other re- 
ligions ought to be diſcouraged. Why 1 beſeech you diſcoutaged; if they be 
true any of them? For if they be true, what pretence is there for Tier 


to bring men who are of them 20 the true religion? If you ſay all other re- 


ligions, varying at all from that of the church of England, ate falſe; we 
know then your meaſure of the one only. true religion. But that your care 
is only of Conformity to the church of England, and that by the true rr. 
gion you mean nothing elſe, appears too from your way of expreſſing your 
lelf in this paſſage, where you. 620 that you ſuppoſe that. as this only true re- 


- 


ligion, to wit, the national religion now in England, backed with the pub; Ibi 


lic authority of law, ought to. be received wherever it is preached ; ſo where= 


ever it is recetved, all other religions aught to be diſcouraged in ſome meaſure y 


tbe civil powers, If the religion eſtabliſhed by law in Exgland, be the only 
true religion, - ought it not to be preached and received every where, and all 
other religions diſcouraged throughout the world? and ought not the ma- 
giſtrates of all countries to take care that it ſhould be ſo? But you only ſay, 
wherever it is preached it ought to be received; and wherever it is received, 
other religions ought to be — which is well ſuited to your „ 
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for inforeing Conformity in England, but could ſcarce: drop, from a, man 
whoſe thoughts were on the true religion, and the promoting of It in otfier 
LAGS: % / T 8é 
Force then muſt be uſed in England, and penalties laid on Diſſenters there, 
For what? fe bring them to the true religion, N it is plain you mean 
not only the docttine but diſcipline and ceremonies of the church of  Eng- 
land, and make them a part of the only true religion: 2 elſe do you 
puniſh all Diſſenters for rejecting the true religion, and uſe force to bring 
them to it? When yet a great, if not the greateſt part of Diſſenters in 
England own and profeſs the doctrine of the church of England, as firmly 
as thoſe in the communion of the church of England. They therefore, 
though they believe the ſame religion with you, are excluded from the true 
church of God, that you would have men brought to, and are amongſt thoſe 
who reject the true religion. © SB as tr ws nearer 
I aſk whether they are not in your opinion out of the — of ſalvation, 
who are not joĩned in communion with the true church? and 
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| d whether there 
can be any true church without biſhops? If fo, all but Conformiſts in 
England that are of any church in Europe, beſides the Lutherans and Papiſts, 
are out of the way of ſalvation, and fo according to your ſyſtem have need 
of force to be brought into it: and theſe too, one for their doctrine of tran- 
ſabſtantiation, the other for that of conſubſtantiation, to omit other things 
vaſtly differing from the church of England, you will not, I ſuppoſe, allow 
to be of the true religion: And who then are left of the true religion but 
the church of England? For the Abyſfmnes have too wide a difference in 
many points for me to imagine, that is one of thoſe places you mean where 
Toleration would do harm as well as in England. And I think the religion of 
tze Greek church can ſcarce be ſuppoſed by you to be the true. For if it 
ſhould,” it would be a ſtrong inſtance againſt your aſſertion, that the true 
religion cannot ſubſiſt, but would quickly be effectually extirpated without 
the aſſiſtance of authority, ſince this has ſubſiſted without any ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance now above two hundred years. I take it then for granted, and others 
with me cannot but do the fame, till you tell us, what other religion there 
is of any church, but that of England, which you allow to be the true re- 
ligion, that all you ſay of bringing men to the true religion, is only bring- 
ing them to the religion of the church of England. If I do you an injury 
in this, it will be capable of a very eaſy vindication : for it is but naming 
that other church differing from that of England, which you allow to have 
the true religion, and I ſhall yield my ſelf convinced, and ſhall allow theſe 
P. 11 words, viz. The national religion now in England, backed by the public autho- 
rity of law, being the only true religion, only as a little haſty ſally of your 
zeal. In the mean time I ſhall argue with you about the uſe of force to 
bring men to the religion of the church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law): 
fince it is more eaſy to know what that is, than what you mean by the ru 


reli gion, if you mean any thing elſe. | 


To 
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| ehh ed therefore ;. in the next place I tell you, oy uſing force your. 
VVV. ̃˙ of Tiphans, yew mearonly = 
to bring them ic An outward profeſſion'or that religion; and thet ds have 
told you elſewhere, . becauſe force uſed your way, being applied only to Dit; 
ſenters and ceaſing as ſoon, as they conform, Whether "it be intended by the 
| w-maker for any thing more or no, Which we have examined in another 
ph ,. cannot be to bring men to any thing more than outward Conformity. 
For if force be uſed to Biggenters, and them only, to bring men to the true 
religion, and always as ſoon as it has brought men to Conformity, it be 
taken off, and laid aſide, as having done all is expected from it; it is plain, 
that by bringing men to che true religion, and bringing them to outward Con- 
formity, you mean, the ſame thing. You'uſe and continue force upon Diſ- 


' ſenters, becauſe you expect ſome effect from it: when you take it off, it 


tinue it on? The effect then that you talk of, being the imbrating the true 
religion, and the thing you are ſatisfied with without any farther puniſhment, 
expectation, or inquiry, being outward Conformity, it is plain inbracing 

the true religion and outward Conformity with you, are the ſame things. 
. Neither can you fay it is preſumable that thoſe who outwardly conform do 
really underſtand, and inwardly in their hearts imbrace with a lively faith 
and a fincere obedience, the truth that muſt fave them. 1. Becauſe it being, 
as you tell us, the magr/trate's duty to do all that in him lies for the ſalvation 
of all his ſubjects, and it being in his power to examine, whether they 
know and live ſutable to the truth that muſt ſave them, as well as conform, 
he can or ought no more to preſume, that they do ſo, without taking an 
account of their knowlege and lives, than he can or ought to preſume that 
they conform, without taking any account of their coming to church. 
Would you think that phyſician diſcharged his duty, and had, as was pre- 
tended, a care of mens lives who having got them into his hands, and 
knowing no more of them, but that they come once or twice a week to 
e e ſhop, to hear what is preſcribed them, and fit there a while, 
ſhould fay it was preempt they were recovered, without ever examin- 
ing whether his preſcriptions had any effect, or what eſtate" their health 
was in? | | ee MoU Ins” 10.8 
2. It cannot be preſumable, where there are ſo many viſible inſtances to 
the contrary. He muſt paſs for an admirable preſumer, who will ſeriouſly 
affirm that it is preſumable that all thoſe who conform to the national reli- 
gion where it is true, do ſo underſtand, believe and practiſe it, as to be in 
the way of ſalvation. | TT 20 

3. It cannot be preſumable, that men have parted with their corruption 
ak luſis to avoid force, when they fly to Conformity, which can ſhelter 
them from force without quitting their luſts. "That which is dearer 

to men than their firſt-born, is, you tell us, heir lufts ; that which is Harder p., 
than the hard/hips of falſe religions, is the mortifying thoſe luſts: here lies 
the difficulty of the true religion, that it requires the mortitying of thoſe 

; H'h2 ens F luſts; 


unable they do; therefore they go 


ae . <5 of corruption, and mens 1 to their luſts, will be gone, 
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d ſo there will be no need of force at all. 
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ance from it at all. So that this is to ſay there is no need of force at all in 
the caſe. | | . & 

Take a covetous wretch, whoſe heart is ſo ſet upon money, that he would 
give his fir/t-born to fave his bags; who is purſued by the force of the ma- 
giſtrate to an arreſt, and compelled to hear what is alledged againſt him; 
and the proſecution of the law threatning impriſonment: or other puniſh-- 
ment, if he do hot pay the juſt debt which is demanded of him: If he 
enters himſelf in the Kng's-bench, where he can injoy his freedom without 
paying the debt, and parting with his money; will you fay that it is pre- 
ſumable 
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he did it to pay nog and not to avoid the foros of the law 
The luſt of the fleſh and pride e are as ſtrong and prevalent. as the 2 

of the eye: And if yon wall deliberately fay again, that it is pre at 

men art driven by force to conſider, ſo as to part with their luſte, when no 
mote is known of them, but that they do what diſcharges them. from tha 
force, without any neceſſity of parting with their luſts; I think 1 ſhall 
have occaſion to ſend. you to my Pagans and Mabometans, but:ſhall heyy 
no noed to ſay; any thing more to you of this matter my ſelf. 

I agree with you, that there is but one © _— beer I agree 200 
that that one only true religion is profeſſed and held in the church of Eng- 
land ; and yet I deny, if force may be uſed to bring men to that true re- 
ligion, that upon your principles it can lawfully be uſed to bring men to the 
national religion in England as eſtabliſhed by law; becauſe force, according 
to your own rule, being only lawful becauſe it is neceſſary, and therefore 


unfit to be uſed where not neceſſary; 1. e. neceſſary to bring men to ſalvation, P. 3 


it can never be lawful to be uſed to bring a man to any thing, that is * 
neceſſary to ſal vation, as I have more fully ſhewn in another place. If 
refore in the national religion of England, there be any thing put in as 
eſſary to communion, that is, though true, yet not neceſſary to ſalvation, 
force cannot be lawfully uſed to bring men to that OMRON: 5 the 
thing fo required in it ſelf may perhaps be true. 

There be a great many truths contained in Scripture, which- a man may 
be ignorant of, and conſequently not believe, without any danger to his 
ſalvation, or elſe very few would be capable of falvation : for I think I may 
truly ſay, there was never any one, but he that was the wiſdom of the fa- 
ther, who was not ignorant of ſome, and miſtaken in others of them. To 
bring men therefore to imbrace ſuch truths, the uſe of force by your own 
rule cannot be lawful : becauſe the belief or knowledge of thoſe truths 
themſelves not being neceſſary to ſalvation, there can be no, neceſſity. men 
ſhoald be brought to imbrace them, and ſo no neceſlity to es to bring 
men to imbrace them. 

The only true religion which is neceſſary to ſalvation, may in one national 
church have that joined with it, which in itſelf is manifeſtly falſe and re- 
pugnant to ſalvation ; in ſuch a communion no man can join without quit- 
ting the way of falvation. In another national church, with this only true 
religion may be joined, what is neither repugnant nor neceſſary to ſalvation ; 
and of ſuch there may be ſeveral churches diftering one from another in 
confeſſions, ceremonies and diſcipline, which are uſually. called different re- 
ligions, with either or each of which a good man, if fatished in his own 
mind, may communicate without danger, whilſt another not ſatisfied in 
conſeience concerning ſomething in the doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip, 
cannot ſafely, nor without ſin, communicate with this or that of them. 
Nor can force be lawfully uſed, on your principles, to bring any man 
to either of them, becauſe ſuch things are required to their com- 


Wanken. which not being te to ſalvation, men. may ſeriouſly and 
con- 


23 9 


miſled into an unwarrantable zeal, is, that theſe are called different religions 3 
as falſe religions. Whereas thoſe, who hold all things neceſſary to, ſalvation, 


paſſion and polity of deſigning; or the ſober and pious intention of well- 


| God has not made neceſſary to ſalvation, however in its own, nature it may 


| : * 3 8 287988 7 i Ange 
8 ceremonies, I ſhall here only aſk. you whether you think 


| cent uniformity may be. well enough preſerved without kneeling at prayer, 


mnaifferent and alterable, Acre I aſk you, whether any human power can 
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and every one thinking his own. the true, e eee all the reſt 
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and add not thereto any thing in doctrine, diſcipline or worſhip, inconſiſtent 
with falvation, are of one and the ſame religion, though divided into dif- 
ferent. ſocieties or churches, under different forms: which whether the 


meaning men, ſet up, they are no other, than the contrivances of men, 
and ſuch they ought to be eſteemed in whatſoever is requited in them, which 


be indifferent, lawful or true. For none of the articles, or confeſſions 
of any church, that I know, containing in them all the truths of religion, 
though they contain ſome that are not neceſſary to ſalvation, to garble thus 
the truths of religion, and by their own authority take ſome not neceſſary 
to ſalvation, and make them the terms of communion; and leave out 
others as neceſſary to be known and believed, is purely the contrivance of 
men: God never having appointed any ſuch diſtinguiſhing ſyſtem: nor, as 
I have ſhewed, can force, upon your principles, lawfully be uſed. to bring 
men to imbrace it. | 


. 
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Enecling at the Lord's Supper, or the croſs in baptiſm, are neceſſary to ſal - 
vation? I mention theſe as having been matter of great ſcruple: If you 


will not ſay they are, how can you ſay that force can be_lawtully uſed to 
bring men into a communion, to which theſe are made neceſſary ?. If you 
Gy; Kneeling is neceſſary to a decent uniformity, for of the croſs in baptiſm 
J have ſpoken elſewhere, though that ſhould be true, yet it is an argument 


$3 


ou cannot uſe for it, if you are of the church of England: For if a de- 


where decency requires it at leaſt as much as at receiving the Sacrament, 
why may it not well enough be preſerved without kneeling at the Sacra- 
ment? Now that uniformity is thought ſufficiently preſerved without 
kneeling at prayer, is evident by the various poſtures men are at liberty to 
uſe, and may be generally obſerved, in all our congregations, during the 
miaiſter's prayer in the pulpit before and after his ſermon, which it ſeems 
can conſiſt well enough with decency and uniformity ; though it be at prayer, 
addreſſed to the great God of heaven and earth, to whoſe majeſty it is that 
the reverence to be expreſſed in our geſtures is due, when we put up peti- 
tions to him, who is invariably the ſame, in what or whoſe words ſoever 
we addreſs one ſelves to him. ooo co tb onim 

The preface to the Book, of Common-Prayer tells us, That the rites and 
ceremonies appointed to be uſed in divine worſhip,. are things in their own nature 


make 
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whalth any ching, in its Con natüre indffferent, n6cefliry” te ee 


it cannot, then neither can any human power be juſtified in the uſe of 1 
to bring men to Conformity in the uſe” of ſuch things. If you think men 
have authority to make any thing, in itſelf indifferent, a neceflary part of 


* 


God's worſhip; I ſhall defire you” to conſider What our author fays of, this 

dere dN Sy 1 hes ca Ee bled on alc. nee 00101191 SHEET 2; 
matter, which has not yet deferved your notice. oo oo ENEN 
The miſapplying hit power; ybu fay, is a'/in in the magiftrate, and Jays 
bim open to divine vengeance. And is it not a miſapplying of his power, and 
a ſin in him to uſe force to bring men to ſuch n 104; in an indifferent 
thing, which in religious worſhip may be a ſin to them? Force, you ſay, 
may be uſed to puniſh thoſe who diſſent from the communion of the church 


of England. Let r ee now all its doctrines not only true, but neceſ- 


fary to ſalvation; but that there is put into the terms of its communion 
ſome indifferent action which God has not injoined, nor made a part of his 
worthip, which any man is perſuaded in his conſcience not to be lawful; 
fappoſe kneeling at the Sacrament, which having been ſuperſtitiouſſy uſed 
in-adoration of the bread, as the real body of Chriſt, may give occaſion of 
ſeruple to ſome now, as well as eating of fleſh offered to idols did to others 
in the Apoſtles time; which though lawful in it ſelf, yet the Apoſtle faid, 
he would eat no fleſh while the world ſtandeth, rather than to make his weak 
brother offend, 1 Cor. vii; 13. And if to lead, by example, the ſcrupu- 
lous into any action, in- it felf indifferent, which they thought unlawful, 


be a fin, as appears at large, Rom. xTv. how much more is it to add force 


to our example, and to compel men by puniſhments to that, which, though 
indifferent in it ſelf, they cannot join in without finning ? I defire you to 
ſhew me how force can be necefſary in ſuch a caſe, without Which you ac- 
knowledge it not to be lawful. Not to kneel at the Lord's Supper, God 
not having ordained it, is not a ſin; and the Apoſtles receiving it in the 
poſture of ſitting or lying, which was then uſed at meat, is an evidence it 
may be received not kneeling. But to him that thinks kneeling is unlaw- 
ful, it is certainly a fin. And for this you may take the authority of a very 
judicious and reverend prelate of our church, in theſe words; Where a man 
is miſtaken in bis judgment, even in that caſe, it is always a fin to act againſt 
it; . fo doing, he willfully atts againſt the beft light which af preſent he has 
for the direction of bis actions. Diſe. of Conſcience, p. 18. I need not here 


repeat his reaſons, having already quoted him above more at large; though 


the whole paſſage, writ, as he uſes, with great ſtrength and clearneſs, de- 
ſerves to be read and conſidered. If therefore the magittrate injoins ſuch an 
unneceſſary ceremony, and uſes force to bring any man to a ſinful commu- 
nion with our church in it, let me aſk you, Doth he ½n, or mfapply his 
power or no ? W | 120 | 
True and falſe religions are names that eafily ingage mens affections on the 
hearing of them; the one being the averſion, the other the defire, at leaſt 
as they perſuade themſelves, of all mankind. This makes men forwatdly 
give into theſe names, wherever they meet with them; and when mention 
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your words contraty to your meaning and for this you will appeal to ur 
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to ſtand only for the religion af the c 
againſt me, as you have in your former 


tter; for impoſing; a ſenſe upon 


own. words in ſome other places: but of this I ſhall leave the reader judge, 
and tell him, this is a way very eaſy and very uſual for men, who having not 
clear and conſiſtent notions, keep themſelves as much as they can, under the 


ſhelter of general, and variouſly applicable terms, that they may ſave them- 


ſelxes from the abſurdities or conſequences of one place, by a help fromi ſome 
general or contrary expreſſion in another: whether it be a deſire of victory, 
t A little too warm zeal for a cauſe you have been hitherto perſuaded of, 
which hath led you into this way of writing; I ſhall only mind you, that 
the cauſe of God requires nothing, but what may be ſpoken out plainly in 


a clear determined ſenſe, without any reſerve or cover. In the mean time 


this, IL. hall, leave with you as evident, that force upon your ground cannot 


P. ar 
P. 17, 18 
P. 28, 29 
P. 26 


L. II, p. 71 


lawyfally uſed to bring men to the communion of the church of England, 
that being all that I can find: you clearly mean by the true religian, till you 
have proved that all that is required of one in that communion, is neceſſary 
Fine ane e auir tower marhh gol b00eeen's ts: 

However therefore you tell us, That convenient force: uſed to bring men 10 
the teue-religion, ic all that you contend for, and all that you allow: I] hat it is 
for prompting ibe true rehgion. That it is to bring men to conſider, ſo as nut 
ie rect the truth neceſſary to ſalvation. To bring men to imbrace the truth: 
that. muſt ſaue them. And abundance more to this purpoſe. Vet all this 
talk of the true religion amounting to no more but the national religion eſta- 
bliſhed by law in England ; and your bringing men to it, to no more than 
bringing them to an outward profeſſion of it; it would better have ſuited 
that condition, vr. without 'prejudice, and with an honeſt mind, which you 


require in others, to have ſpoke plainly what you aimed at, rather than 


prepoſſeſs mens minds in favour of your cauſe, by the impreſſions of a name 
that in truth did not properly belong to llt. 
It was not therefore without ground that I ſaid, ] ſuſpected you built 


all on this lurking ſuppoſition, that the national religion now in England, 


backed by the public authority of the la, is the only true religion, and 


** therefore no other is to be tolerated; which being a ſuppoſition equally 


ͤunavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries; unleſs we can imagine, 


<< that every where but in. England, men believe what at the ſame time they 
| IT RY « thin 


of England, and the other for 
all other churches, I expect here 2 ſhould make the ſame outories 
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2 to be a lie, ere. Here you erect your 
triumphant logic gives you not patience to anſwer, without an air of vi 
in the entrance: How, Sir, is this: een, equally u. 2 
Juft in other countries, where falſe religions are the national ? r thut 
anuſt mean, or nothing to ee Hold, Sir, you go too faſt; take your 
own ſyſtem with you, and you will perceive it will be enough to my pur- 
poſe, if I mean thoſe religions which you take to be falſe: fort if there be 
any other national churches, which agreeing with the church of England in 
what is neceſſary to ſalvation, yet have eſtabliſhed ceremonies different from 
thoſe of the church of Englond; ſhould not any one who diſſented here from 
the church of England upon that account, as preferring that to our way of 
worthip, be juſtly -puniſhed ? If fo, then puniſhment in matters of teligion 
being only to bring men to the true religion, you muſt ſuppoſe him not to be 
yet of it, and ſo the national church he approves of, not to be of the true 
religion. And yet is it not equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that that 
church ſhould ſuppoſe its religion the only true religion, as it is that yours 
ſhould do ſo, it agreeing with yours in things neceſſary to ſalvation, and 
having made ſome things, in their own nature indifferent, -requiſite to con- 
formity for decency and order, as you have done? So that my ſaying; It is 
equally unavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries, will hold good, with 
out meaning what you charge on me, that that ſuppoſition is equally” una- 
voidable, and equally juſt, where the national religion is abſolutely fas. 

But in that large ſenſe too, what I ſaid will hold good; and you would 

have ſpared: your uſeleſs ſubtilties againſt it, if you had been as willing to 

take my meaning, and anſwered my argument, as you were'to-turn what T 

faid to a ſenſe which the words themſelves ſhew I never intended. My ar- = 
gument in ſhort was this, That granting force to be uſeful to propagate and 

ſupport religion, yet it would be no advantage to the true religion, that you a 

member of the church of England, ſuppoſing yours to be the true religion, 

ſhould thereby claim a right to uſe force, ſince ſuch: a ſuppoſition to thoſe 

who were members of other churches, and believed other religions, Was 

equally unavoidable, and equally juſt. And the reaſon I annexed, ſhews 
both this to be my meaning, and my aſſertion to be true: my words are, 
« Unleſs we can imagine that every where but in England, men believe 
« what at the ſame time they think to be a lie.“ Having therefore never 
ſaid, nor thought that it is equally unavoidable, or equally juſt, that men 
in every country ſhould believe the national religion of the country; but 
that it is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that men believing the na- 
tional religion of their country, be it true or falſe, ſhould ſuppoſe it to be 
true; and let me here add alſo, ſhould endeavour to propagate it: you how- 
ever go on thus to reply; F ſo, then I fear it will be equally true too, and 
equally rational for otherwiſe I ſes not how it can be equally unaverdable; or 
equally juft : for ; it be not- equally true, it cannot be equally juſt ; and if it be | 

not equally rational, it cannot be equally unavoidable. + But if it be equally 1 
true, and equally rational, then either all religious are true, or none 1s mw 4 | 

ye | + Yap or 
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Fer uzey de all vnulyy vrur; und me of them-be nur truti then me of them 
| rn: nh Ichaitenge any orie to put theſe four: good words, “uu, 


yal, rational, und rrue, more equally together, or to make à better. rought 


deduRion : but aſter all, my argument will neverthelefs/ be good, that it is 
no advantage to your cauſe, for you vr any one of it. to ſuppoſe yours to be 


tte only true religion; ſince it is equally unavoidable}: and equally juſt for 


- Krions 
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any one, who believes any other religion, to ſuppoſe the ſame thing. And 


this will always be ſo, till you can thew; that men cannot receive talſe teli- 
wr arguments that appear to them to be good; or that having re- 
under the appearance of truth, they can, whilſtit-ſo appears, 


ceived 


do otherwiſe than value it, and be acted by it, as if it were true. For the 
- © equality that is here in queſtion, p = 0mm upon the truth of the opinion 


imbraced, but on this, that the light and perſuaſion a man has at preſent; is 
the guide which he ought to follow, and which in his judgment of truth he 
carmot- avoid to be governed by. And therefore the terrible conſequences 
you dilate on in the following part of that page, I leave you for your private 
ate Te Re SERIE A 11 2 rep N 


Tou therefore who are {© apt, without cauſe, to complain of want of in- 
genuĩty in others, will do hereafter to conſult your own, and another 


time change your tile ; and not under the undefined name of the true xeligion, 
becauſe that is of more advantage to your argument, mean only the religi 
eſtabliſhed by law in England, ſhutting out all other religions now profeſied 
in the world. Though when yeu have defined what is the true religion, 
vhich yuu would have ſupported and propagated by force; and have told 
us it is to be found in the liturgy and thirty-nine articles of the church of 
England; and it be agreed to you, that that is he only true religion, your ar- 
gament for force, as neceſſary to mens ſalvation, from the want of light 
and ſtrength enough in the true religion to prevail againſt mens Juſts, and 
the corruption of their nature, will not hold; becauſe: your bringing men by 
force, your Way applied, to the true religion, be it what you will, is but 
bringing them to an outward conformity to the national chureh. But the 
bringing them ſo far, and no farther, having no oppoſition to their luſts, no 
inconfiſtency with their corrupt nature, is not on that account at all neceſ- 
ſary nor does at all help, where only, on your grounds, you ſay, there is 
need of the aſſiſtance of force towards their ſal vation. 
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or SALVATION TO BRB PROCURED BY FORCE YOUR WAY. 


There cannot be imagined a more laudable deſign than the promoting the 


falvation of mens fouls, by any one who ſhall undertake it. But if it be a 


pretence made uſe of to cover ſome other by-intereſt, nothing can be more 
odious to men, nothing more ptovoking to the great God of heaven and 


earth, 


Arn DET on THL oNñ „ 
earth; nothing more miſbecoming the name and chars cher of Chrägtien, 4751 


ſt my words in your 


he does it upon reaſon and convittion, and ſuch grounds as would become a 
Cbriſtian concerned for religion? If perſecution, as is preter ded,” were 
for the falyation of mens ſouls, this would be done, and men not driven 
to take the facrament to keep their places, or obtain licences to ſell ale, 
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= 
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be for: low. haxe theſe holy things 
Ae to theſe magiſtrates, won 
all under their. care, in 4 
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1 Io ſhew that what I mentioned; was no ſign of unconcernedneſs in the ma- 


[tet examining difſenters when, they conform, to ſee ee hey, do.if upon reaſon 


and looking into the other. „Doe um Oj)DSDOIONGL $3513 31569 6 v7 107 
Ibio. Another excuſe you make for this neglect, is, That 9s to irreligious perſons 
who only ſeek their ſecular advantage, haw eaſy it is for them to pretend convic- 


tion, 
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Chriſtian Conceriied for Toligittt'; thats," what” db. eate"of alin dn cert 3 e K 
ao ?p2, This is an admirable4uſtification'of your hypothefis. Meare w 
e panithed:: to what end? To make them ſeverely An, impartially' euer 
warters of relixion, that'they may be convineed, and thereupon fineerelyim< 
brace thè truth. But what need of foree er puniſhment för this ? Becauſe 


their Jafts and corruptions will other wiſe keep" them both from confers 


A - 1 > 


gr die and imbracing the true religion; and therefore they mult lib 
verde 


mdef penalties till they have confidered as they ought, Which is When they 
have upon conviction, imbraced. But how ſhall the magiſtrate-know/when 
iey upon conviction mbrace; that he may then take! off their penalties? 
That indeed cannot be known,” and ought not to be inquired" after. beeatiſe 
v religious perſons who ny -feek their ſecular advantage; or, in other words, 
all thoſe who defire at their eaſe” to tetain- their beloved luſts and corrup- 
tions, ny eafily pretend conviction, and offer ſuch grounds M it were required 
ut would become 4 Obriſtian concerned for religion: tbis it what" no care of man 
of "certainly prevent. Which is reafon enough} why no buſy for wardneſs 
in man to diſeaſe his brother, ſhould uſe force upon pretence of prevailing 
againſt men's corruptions, that hinder their conſidering and imbtacing the 
truth upon conviction, when it is confeſſed, it cannot be known, whether 
they have confidered, are convinced, or have really imbraced the true religion 
or no. And thus you have ſhewn us your admirable remedy, which is not 
it ſeems for the irreligious, for it is ea, you ſay, for them to pretend to eun- 


Vvicklion, and ſo avoid puniſhment, but for thoſe who would be religious 


without it. | | SURAT LAB NS VFA JF . 
But here, in this caſe, as to the intention of the magiſtrate, how ean it 
be aid, that the force he uſes is deſigned by ſubduing mens corruptions, tc 
make way for conſidering and imbracing the truth, When it is ſo applied, 
that it is confeſſed here, that a man may get rid of the penaltles without 
parting with the corruptions, they are pretended to be uſed againſt? But 
you have a ready anſwer, Thrs is what no care of man can certuiuiy prevent; 
which is but in other words to proclaim the ridiculouſneſs of your uſe of 
force, and to avow that your method can do nothing. If by not certainly, 
you mean it may any way, or to any degree prevent, why is it not ſo done? 
Tf not, why is a word that fignifies nothing put in, unleſs it be for a ſhelter 
on occaſion ? A benefit you Eco how to draw from this way of writing: 
but this here taken how you pleaſe, will only ſerve to lay blame on the ma- 
giſtrate, or your hypotheſis, chuſe you whether. I for my part have a bet- 
ter opinion of the ability and management of the magiſtrate : what he aimed 
at in his laws, that I believe he mentions in them, and as wife, men do in 
buſineſs, ſpoke out plainly what he had a mind ſhould be done. But cer- 
tainly there cannot a more ridiculous character be put on Jaw-makers, than 
to tell the world they intended to make men confider, examine, etc. but yet 
neither required nor named any thing in their laws but conformity. Though 
yet when men are certainly to be puniſhed for not really imbracing "= true 
religion, 
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„A rclieton there Lost ee de HH burberr öf fact whereby theſe ee os 

and thoſe that do not ſo ĩimbrace the truth, ſhould” be diſtinguiſhed; und 
for chat you have, It is true,” a clear and eſtabliſhed criterion, 1. e. confor- 
mmiity and nonconformity : which do very certainly diftinguiſh the innooent 
from the gullty; thoſe that really and ſincerely do anbrace rbe truth that 
5 E Dem, from thoſe that do no. v1 


: ut, Sir, to reſolve the queſtion, whether the oonviction of mens under 
- ftandinps, and the ſalvation of their ſouls, be the buſineſs and aim of thoſe 
| Whig uſe force to bring men into the profeſſton of the national religion; 1 
aſk, whether if that were fo, there could be ſo many as there are, not only 
in moſt country pariſhes, but, Ithink I may ſay, may be found in all parts 

of England, -grofly ignorant in the doctrines and principles of the Chtiſtian 
_— if a ſtrict inquiry were made into it ? If force ber y td be 
uſed to bring men to ſalvation, certainly ſome part of it would find out ſome 
of the ignorant and unconſidering that are in the national church, as well as 

it does fo diligently all the nonconformiſts out of it, whether they have 
confideres, "or are knowing or no. But to this you give a very ready 

p. 6, anſwet ; WYonld you have the magiſtrate puniſh all mndifferently, thoſe noho »bey 
—1 as them that do nor? What Fr the obedience the law re- 
P. 63 quires? That you tell us in theſe words, If the magiſtrate provides fuffictently 
: for the inſtruction of all his ſubjetts in the $5 3 rben — rbem 

all under convenient penalties to hearken to the teachers and miniſters of it,” and 

ro profeſs and exerciſe it with one accord under their direttion in public afſem- 
e Which in other words is but conformity, which here you expreſs a 
P. 22 little plainer in theſe words; But as to thoſe magiſtrates who having provided 
Jufficiently for the inſtruction of all under their care in the true religion do mate 
laws, and uſe moderate penalties to bring men to the communion of the church of 
Gad, and to conform to the rules and orders of it. You add, I there any pre- 
Fence td fay that in fo doing, be the magiſtrate] applies fhret only to a part of 
Bi ſubjJetts, when the law is general, and excepts none? There is no pretence, 
T confeſs, to fay that in fo doing he applies force only to a part of his fub- 
jects, to make them conformiſts, from that it is plain the law excepts none. 

But if conformiſts may be ignorant, grofly ignorant of the principles and 
doctrines of Chriſtianity ; if there be no penalties uſed to make them con- 
Her as they ought, ſo as to underſtand, be convinced of, believe and obey the 
truths of the Goſpel, are not they exempt from that force which you ſay is 

P. 37 to make men confider and examine matters of religion as they ought to do? Force 
is applied to all indeed to make them conformiſts: but if being conformiſts 
once, and frequenting the places of public worſhip, and there ſhewing an 
outward compliance with the ceremonies preſcribed, for that is all the law 
requires of all, call it how you pleaſe, they are exempt from all force and 

_ penalties, though they are never ſo ignorant, never ſo far from underſtand- 
ing, believing, receiving the truths of the Goſpel; I think it is evident that 

P. 16 then force is not applied to all 20 procure the convittion of the underſtanding. 
P. 26 To bring men to confider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper to con- 
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ing men to that; conſideratipu, which not bing elſe b 
dinary grace , God). would bring them to. Jo make me 
To male men receive inſtructian. To curg their aver fon 2 
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and to ſafvation. That then force is not applied to all the ſubjects for, theſe 
ends, I think you will not deny. Theſe are the ends for which you tell us 
in the places quoted, that force is to be uſed in matters of religion; it is by 
its cue and necgſſity to theſe ends, that you tell us the magiſtrate is au- 


* 


ends be not attained by a bare conformity, and yet if by a bare conformity 


will you ſay that for theſe ends force is applied to all the magiſtrate's ſub- 
jects? If you will, I, muſt ſend you to my Pagans and: Mobammedans for a 
little conſcience and modeſty. If you confeſs force is not applied to all for 


under any penalties for ignorance, irreligion, or the want of thoſe ends for 
which' you ſay penalties are u/efu/ and neceſ/ary. ; N 


and thoſe who threatned poor ignorant and irreligious ale: ſellers, whoſe live- 
hood it was, to take away their licences, if they did not conform and receive 
the ſacrament, may be thought perhaps to have ſomething. to. an{wer. for. 
You add, But it is very unjuſt to impute it to thoſe who make [uct Y 
uch force, or to ſay. that they proſtitute holy things, and drive men ta frofan 
them. Nor is it juſt to inſinuate in your anſwer, as if that had _been 151 
which was not. But if it be true that a poor ignorant looſe. irreligious 
wretch ſhould be threatned to be turned out of his calling and hyelihood, if 
he would not take the ſacrament : may it not be ſaid theſe holy things haue 


what is? 

appear, that thoſe who make ſtrict laws for conformity, and take no care to 
have it examined upon what grounds men conform, are not very much con- 
cerned, that mens underſtandings ſhould be convinced: and though you go 
on to ſay, that ? hey de/ign by their laws to do what lies in them to make men giod 
neceſſary to bring choſe who cannot be otherwiſe brought to it, to fludy the true 


an 


thorized-and obliged to uſe force in matters of religion. Now if all theſe 


men are wholly exempt from all force and penalties in matters of religion, 


as, ang uſe P. 2 


been fo low proſtituted? And if this be not profaning them, pray tell. me | 
This I think may be faid without injuſtice to any body, that it does not | 


religion, with ſuch. care. and diligence as they might and ought. to-uſe, and with 


theſe ende, notwithſtanding any laws obliging all to conformity, you, muſt © = 
alſo confeſs, that what you ſay concerning the /aws being general, is nothing 
to the purpoſe ; ſince all that are under penalties for not conforming. are not 


o a. - 
£ 


"of 


Tou go on, And therefore if ſuch perſons prophane the ſacrament to keep P. 22 
their places, or to obtain licences to ſell ale, this is an horrible wickedneſs, . Ie&x- 
cuſe them not. But it is their own, and they alone muſt-anſwer for it. Ves, 


Chriſtians : that will ſcarce be believed, if what you ſay be true, that force is p. 58 


* 


A HIR DTA TTER FORTTOLERNATION | 


an bongft minda And: yet. we ſee a great part. or. apy of thoſe who arg igno- 
rant in the true religion, have no ſuch force applied to them, - eſpecial 
P. 58: ſince your tell us, in the ſame place, that no. man ever ſtudied the trus neiigion 
with ſucb care and diligence. as. be might and ought to uſe, and with an honeſt 
mind, but, be was, convinced of tbe truth, of it. I then force and penalties 
can produce that ud, care, diligence. and bone/i_ mind, which will produce 
knowledge and convittion and that, as you ſay in the following words, make 
goed men; I aſk you, if there be found in the communion of the church, 
exempt from force upon the account of religion, ignorant, irreligious, ill 
men; and that to ſpeak moderately, not in great diſproportion fewer than 
amongſt the nonconformiſts, will you believe yourſelf, when you ſay the 
magiſtrates do by their laws all that in them lies to make them good Chriftians'; 
when they uſe. not that force to them which you, not J, ſay is necgſſary; 
and that they are, where it is neceſſary, obliged to uſe fo And therefore 1 
p. 23 give you leave to repeat again the words you ſubjoin here, But if after all 
© they [i. e. the magiſtrates] can da, wicked and godleſs men will till ręſalue to be 
fo, they <oill be fa, and I know not who but God Almighty can help it. But 
this being ſpoken of conformiſts, on whom the magiſtrates lay no penalties, 
uſe no farce for religion, give me leave to mind you of the ingenuity of one 
of my Pagans or Mobammedans. 00 nr Lg 
Lou tell us, That the uſefulneſs of force to make ſcholars learn, - autho- 
rizes ſchoolmaſters to uſe it. And would you not think a ſchoolmaſter diſ- 
charged his duty well, and had a great care of their learning, who uſed his 
rod only to bring boys to ſchool; but if they come there once a week, 
whether they ſlept, or only minded their play, never examined what profi- 
ciency they made, or uſed the rod to make them ſtudy and learn, though 
they would not apply themſelves without it? . tis luck! 
But to ſhew you how much you yourſelf are in earneſt for the ſalvation of 
A ſouls in this your method, I ſhall ſet down what I ſaid, p. 111, of my Letter 
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on that ſubject, and what you anſwer, p. 68, of yours. 


I.. II, p. 111. You ſpeak of it here as the L. III, p. 68. Your next 
* moſt deplorable condition imaginable, that paragraph runs high, and 
«© men ſhould be left to themſelves, and not be charges me with nothing leſs 
* forced to confider and examine the grounds of than prevarication. For 
their religion, and ſearch impartially and dili- whereas, as you tell me, I 
* gently after the truth. This you make the ſpeak of it here as the moſt 
<« great miſcarriage of mankind ; and for this deplorable condition imagin- 
you ſeem ſolicitous, all through your treatiſe, able, that men ſhould be. left 
« to find out a remedy; and there is ſcarce a 10 themſelves, and not be 
leaf wherein you do not offer yours. But what forced to conſider and ex- 
«« 1{ after all, now you ſhould be found to pre- amine the grounds of their 
. © varicate? Men have contrived to themſelves, religion, and ſearch impar- 
% ſay you, à great variety of religians. It is tially and diligently after the 
granted. They. ſeek not the truth-in this truth, etc. It ſeems all the 
| | 7,» © matter : remedy 


+ 
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ars you fay Io, 
GIA bee 


Can any 
you in earne 
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i careleſs, the inconſiderate, the negligent in not, What court "rs to be 
««: examining througbly the truth of their own' taken to confirm and” Na- 
«and others religion, etc. are to be puniſhed, b/iſh tboſe in the truth,” who 
« I will allow your remedy for a good one. have already” imbruced it 
e But you have not ſaid any thing like this; nor, How they may be mabled 
«hd which is more, I tell you before-hand; 7 Loy ee Fr, 
« you dare not ſay it. And whilſt you do not, or” Bor which purpoſes I 
« the world has reaſon to judge, that how- Have already acknowlegged it 
e ever want of examination be a general fault, very "uſeful, -* and 4 * thin 
«which you with great vehemency have ex- much" in be "defired,” that 7 


cc aggerated ; yet you uſe it only for a pretence auch ' perſons \/hoald,' as} ar 
« to puniſh Difſenters ; and either diſtruſt ar they are able, ſearch into 


« your remedy, that it will not cure this evil, he Hyogo N which their 
« or elſe care not to have it generally cured. vreligion an „and challen- 
« this evidently appears from your whole ma- ger therr belief; but the 
«-nagement of the argument. And he that |/ubje&# of our mquiry' it only, 
« reads your treatiſe with attention, will be bat ' method is to be uſed, 
«more confirmed in this opinion, when he o bring men to the true re- 
« ſhall find that you, who are ſo earneſt to gion. Now if this be the 
« have men puniſhed, to bring them to cn hy thing we were mquiring 
der and examine, that fo they may diſcover after, th you cannot deny 
< 7he-1oay to ſalvation, have not faid*one word it to be} tben every one ſees 
VOIR __ | 4 0 K k pl that 


place, here you ſay that the ignorant; the inguiring after Por it is 


* 


« of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkning to that in ſpeaꝶing 
<'the: Serbe i been r 1 ba we 40 
rule for a: Chriſtian to have ſent them to, as 
ce to reaſons amd arguments Yroper t9 convince N 
« them, of you know not what; As to the in- 
& ftruction and government of the proper mini- 
« ters of religion, which who they are, men. 
Lare yet far from being agreed; Or as to. 
« the information of thoſe, who, tell them they, 
have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſbew 
« them the right; and to the like uncertain and. 
dangerous guides; which were not thoſe. /cever - any g, thoſe who own 
« that our Saviour and the Apoſtles. ſent men gi 
« to, but to the Scriptures. Search the Scrip- 
<< tures, for in them you think you have eternal ation; tis evident, I w9as 
« life, ſays our Saviour to the unbelieving per- only, concerned to flew how. 16 
<c ſecuting Jews, yo v, 39. And it is the may be cured, mn. theſe, Who 
« Scriptures which St. Paul ſays, are able to by reaſon of it, reject, the 
« make viſe unto ſalvation, 11 Tim. 111, 15. true religion, duly. propoſed or 
Talk no more therefore, if you have any fendered to them. And certain 
<« care of your reputation, how much it is ty to confine my. ſelf- to this, is 
« every. man's intereſt not to be left ta himſelf, nat to prevaricate, unleſs to 
« without moleftation, without puniſhment, in keep within the bounds. which 
<* matters of religion. Talk. not of bringing the queſtion under debate pre- 
ce men t imbrace. the truth that muſt, ſave them, _ Sales me, be to prevaricate. 
« by. putting them upon examination. Talk In telling me therefore. that 
* no more of force and puniſhment, as the only I dare not ſay. that the ig- 
« way left to bring men to examine. It is evi- norant, the careleſs, the in- 
dent you mean nothing leſs: For though conſiderate, the negligent 
<« want of examination be the only fault you in examining, etc. Ci. e. all 
complain of, and puniſhment be in your that are ſuch} ate to be 
opinion the only. way to bring men to it; and puniſhed, you only tell me that 
this the whole deſign of your book ; yet you 1 dare nat be impertinent. 
* have not once propoſed in it, that thoſe who And therefore T hope you will 
do not impartially examine, ſhould be forced excuſe me, If 1 take no no- 
to it. And that you may not think I talk rice of the three reaſons you 
at random, when I. fay you dare not; I offer in your next page for 
« will, if you pleaſe, give you ſome reaſons your ſaying ſo. And yet if 
for my ſaying ſo. T had a mind to talk imper- 
Fin, Becauſe if you propoſe that all zZinently, I knew not why. [ 
< ſhould be puniſhed, who are ignorant, who migbt not have dared. to do 
have not uſed ſuch conſideration as it apt ſo, as well as other men. 
and proper to manifeſt the truth; but have There is one thing more in 
bern determined in the choice of their religion this paragraph, which though. 
« by mmpreſſions of education, admiration of nothing more pertinent . 
8 ber-. 0 2 


« gin at, or at leaſt reach to, the houſe of God. 
„ Secondly, Becauſe if you ſhould propoſe 
eleſs and 


of Yor word Ne rt jay WR Re 
* of Toleration: For if the laws of the ſtate 


© were made as they ought to be, equal to all 


te the ſubjects, without diſtinction of men 
« of different profeſſions in religion; and the 
te faults to be amended by puniſhments, were 
« impartially puniſhed in all who are guilty 
te of them; this would immediately produce 


« of force in matters of religion. If there- 
« fore you think it ſo neceſſary, as you ſay, 
6e for the promoting of true religion, and the 
« ſalvation of fouls, that men ſhoula be 
* puniſbed to make them examine; do. but find 
«a way to apply force to all that have not 
&* throughly and impartiallùj examined, and you 
* have my conſent. For though force be not 
« the proper means of promoting religion ; 
« yet there is no better way to ſhew the uſe- 
« leſsneſs of it, than the applying it equally 
ce to miſcarriages, in whomſoever found, and 
* not to diſtinct parties or perſuaſions of men, 


« for the reformation of them alone, when 


« others are equally faulty. | 
% Thirdly, Becauſe without being for as 


large a Toleration as the author propoſes, 


e you cannot be truly and ſincerely for a free 
« and impartial examination. © For whoever 
© examines, muſt have the liberty to judge, 
and follow his judgment; or elſe you put 


e him upon examination to no purpoſe. And 


* 


8 whe- 


RR FN 8 ad [220 36 Ty 
* perſons, bor 2 , ejudices, and the Te Teſts\ I [Pc | 
| and have taken up , paſs over. It lies in theſe 


ce 9 Toleration, or ſhew the uſeleſsneſs 


judicious 


2 10102 Bi, diene 


words; He that reads your 


opinion, (vis. That I uſe 
_ want of eraminat ion only. for 


a pretence ta, puniſh. Dilſen- 
ters, etc.) when he ſhall find 
that you, who are ſo carfieſt 
to have men . puniſhed, to 
bring them to conſider. and 


examine, that ſo they may 


diſcover the way of ſalvation, 


have not, faid one word of 


= - 


. conſidering, ſearching and 
hearkning to the Scripture ; + 


which had been as good a 
rule for a Chriſtian to have 
ſent them to, as to reaſons 
and arguments proper to 
convince them, of you know 
not what, ete. How this con- 
firms that Opinion, I de not 


to inſtruct me. But at to 
the thing it ſelf, viz. ny not 
ſaying one word of conſider- 


ing, ſearching, and heark- 


ning to the Scripture; what- 


ever advantage a captions ad- 


verſary may imagine he bas 
in it, I hope it will not feem 


ſtrange to any indifferent. and 
erſon, who | ſhall 


but configer that throughout 
my treatiſe I ſpeak of the true 


religion only in general, i. e. 
not as limited to any particu- 
lar diſpenſation, or to the 


times of the Scriptures ; but 
as reaching from the fall of 
Adam 7s the end of the world, 
and ſo comprehending the times 
which preceeded the Scrip- 
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Whether that will; not as well lead men turen; dbberrhn yer Gui len 
ftom; as to your church, is ſo mach à ven- not bimſelf without «wits 
ture, that by yout! way of writing, it is neſs, / (ut funded man bind 


e evillent enough you ate loath to hazard it; ' with ſigfrient means of Rds 


<andIf you are of the national church; it is zug him and hit will, in or dep 
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r your brethren will not bear with you _ fo "their eternal Jelvation: 
n the allowance of ſuch a liberty. You- For I appeal t all nen 


cc muſt therefore either change your method; art, whether, ſpeabing be 
and if the want of examination be that zrue religion under this” ge- 
*« great and dangerous fault you would have nerality, I could be allowed 
* corrected, ydu muſt equally puniſh all that 2% deſcend to any ſuch rules 
«; axe equally guilty of any neglect in this of it, as belong only to ſome 
« matter, and then take your any means, your particular times, ar diſpen- 
«© beloved force, and make the beſt of it; or /ations; ſuch as you cannot 
«« elfe you maſt put off your maſk, and con- Gu? acknowledge the Old and 
ee feſs that you defign not your TOS New Teſtaments 70 be. 
to bring men to examination, but to Con- e 

& formity. For the fallacy you have uſed, is 

too groſs to paſs upon this age. | 


4 
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In this your anſwer, you ſay, the ſubjett of our inquiry is only what method 

7s-#0'be uſed to bring men to the true religion. He that reads what you ſay, 

P. 76, 77, Again and again, That the magiſtrate is impowered and oblged to procure as 
78 much as in him Ties, i. e. as far as by penalties it can be procured that x0 MAN 
neglect bis foul, and ſhall remember how many pages you imploy, A. p. 6, 

etc And here p. 6, etc. to ſhew that it is the corruption of human nature 

which hinders men from doing what they may and ought for the falyation of 

their fouls, and that therefore penalties, no other means being left, and 

force' weremeceſſary to be uſed by the magiſtrate to remove theſe great ob- 

fracles of us and corruptions, that none of his ſubjefs might remain ignorant 

of nbe way ef | ſalvation, or refuſe to imbrace it. One would think your in- 

guiry had been after the means of CURING MENS aver/ion to the true religion, 
Which you tell us, p. 53, F not cured, is certainly defirutirve of mens eter- 

d falvation that ſo they might heartily imbrace it for their ſalvation. But 
here you tell us, your inquiry is only what met bod is to bt uſed to bring men to 

the trite religion + Whereby you evidently mean nothing but outward Con- 
formity to that which you think the true church, as appears by the next 
following words; Now if thts be the only thing we were mquiring after, then 
every one fees that in ſpeaking to this point, I bad nothing to do with any who 
have already imbraced the true retigion. And alfo every one ſees that ſince 
amongſt thoſe with whom (having 'a/ready imbraced the true religion] you and 
your penalties have nothing to do; thete are thoſe who have not con/igered 
and exammed matters of” religion as they ought, whoſe luſts and corrupt na- 
tures keep them as far alienated from believing,” andas averſe to a real obey- 
ing the truth that muſt fave them, as any other men; it is manifeſt that 
; cf 
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Snhracing the true religion inyour fenſe is. gnly-imbracing the outward-prifefiiors 
of it, Which is nothing but outward Conformity. And that being the far- 
theſt you w] .uld have your penalties purſue men, and there leave them with 
as much of their ignorance of the truth, and careleſneſs of their ſouls, as 
they pleaſe, ho can deny but that it would be impertinent in you to con- 
ſider. how want of impartial examination, ot averſion io the true; religion; 
ſhould in them be curedꝰ Becauſe they ate none of, thoſe ſubjects of the 
common wealth, whoſe ſpiritual andeternal intereſts are hy political government 
to be procured or advanced, none of thoſe ſubjects whoſe ſalvatmon the ma- 
r 
And therefore Iexcuſe you, as you deſire, for not taking: notice q my three 
regſont; but whether the reader will do ſo or no, is more than I can under- 
take. I hope you too will excuſe me for having uſed ſo harſh a word as 
prevaricate, and impute it to my want of {kill in the Engliſh tongue. But 
when I find a man pretend to a great concern for the falvation of mens ſouls; 
and make it one of the great Ju of civil government, that the magiſtrate 
ſhould make uſe of force to bring all his ſubjects to canſider, ſtudy and exa- 
mine, believe and imbrace the truth that muſt ſave them; when I ſhall have to 
do with a man, who to this purpoſe hath writ two books to find out and 
defend the proper remedies for that general backwardneſs and averſion, which 
depraved human nature keeps men in, to an impartial ſearch after, and 
hearty imbracing the true religion; and who talks of nothing leſs than ob- 
ligations on ſovereigns, both from their particular duty, as well as from 
common charity, to take care that none of their ſubjects ſhould want the 
aſſiſtance of this only means left for their ſalvation; nay, who has made it 
ſo neceſſary to mens ſalvation, that he talks as if the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God would be brought in queſtion, if thoſe who needed it ſhould be 
deſtitute of it; and yet notwithſtanding all this ſhew of concern for mens 
ſalvation, contrives the application of this ſole remedy ſo, that a great many 
who lie under the diſeaſe, ſhould be out of the reach and benefit of his cure, 
and never have this only remedy applied to them: When this I ſay is ſo 
manifeſtly in his thoughts all the while, that he is forced to confeſs that 
though want ar neglett of examination be a general fault, yet. the metbod he 
prepoſes for curing it does not reach to all that are guilty of it; but frankly 
owns, that he was not concerned to fhew how the neglect of examination 
might be cured in thoſe who conform, but only in thoſe abb by reaſon g ir 
reject the true religion duly prepoſed to them: which rejecting the true religion 
will require a man of art to ſhew to be here any thing but Nenconfarmity 
to the national religion: When, I fay, I meet with a man another time 
that does this, who is ſo much a man of art, as to talk of all, and mean 
but ſome ; talk of Searty imbracing the true religion, and mean nothing but 
Conformity to the national: pretend one thing, and mean another; if you 
leaſe to tell me what name 1 ſhall. give it, I ſhall not fail: for who knows 
10w ſoon again I may have an occaſion for it? 1 % 2574, 
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If I would puniſh men for Nonconformity without owning of it, I could 
not uſe a better pretenee than to ſay it was to make them hearken o regſont 
and arguments proper to canvince them, or to make them ſubmit to the inſiruc- 
tion and government tbe proper miniſlers of religion, without any thing elſe, 
ſuppoſing ſtill at the bottom the arguments for, and the niniſters of my ro- 
ligion to be theſe, that till they outwardly complied with, they were to be 
puniſhed. But if, inſtead of outward Conformity to my religion covered 
under theſe indefinite terms, I ſhould tell them, they were to examine the 
Scripture, which was the fixed rule for them and me, not examining could 
not give me a pretence to puniſh them, unleſs I would alſo puniſh Confor- 


miſts, as ignorant and unverſed in the Scripture as they, which would not 
do my bufineſs. 775 Ea: o 

But what need I uſe arguments to ſhew, that your puniſhing to make 

men examine is deſigned only againſt Diſſenters, when in your anſwer to 

e p. 68 this very paragraph of mine, you in plain words ac&#nowledge, that though 

| want of examination be à general fault, yet the method you propoſe for curing 

does not reach to all that are guilty Fit? To which if you pleaſe to add 

P. 22 what you tell us, That when Du//enters conform, the magiſtrate cannot 

know, and therefore never examines whether they do it upon reaſon and con- 

viction or no, though it be certain that upon conforming, penalties, the ne- 

ceſſary means ceaſe, it will be obvious, that whatever be talked, Conformity 

is all that is aimed at, and that want of examination is but the pretence to 

puniſh Diſſenters. | le Jian 

L. II, p. 112 And this I told you, any one muſt be convinced of, who obſerves that 

| you, who are ſo earneſt to have men puniſhed to bring them 10 confider and 

examine, that ſo they may diſcover the way of ſalvation, have not ſaid one 

6 word of conſidering, fearching, and hearkning to the Scripture, which, 

. you were told, was as good a rule for a Chriſtian to have ſent men to, as to 

the inſtructian and government of the proper miniſters of religion, or to the 

information. of thoſe wha tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to 

ſhew them. the right. For this paſſing by the Scripture you give us this rea- 

P. 69 ſon, that thraug bout your treatiſe you ſpeak of the true religion only in general, 

i. e. not as limited to any particular diſpenſation, or to the times of the Scrip- 

tures, but as reaching from the fall of Adam to the end of the world, etc. 

And then you appeal to all men of art, whether ſpeaking of the true religion, 

under this. generality, you could be allowed to deſcend: to any ſuch rules of it as 

belong only to Jome particular times or diſpenſations, ſuch as 1 cannot but ac- 

knowledge the Old and New Teftaments to be. wo (6/4 

The author that you write againſt, making it his buſineſs, as no body can 

doubt who reads but the firſt page of his letter, to ſhew that it is the duty 

of Chriſtians to tolerate. both Chriſtians and others who differ from them 

in religion, it is pretty ſtrange, in aſſerting againſt him that the magiſtrate 

might and ought to uſe force to bring men to the true religion, you ſhould 

mean any other magiſtrate than the Chriſtian magiſtrate, or any other re- 

ligion than the chriſtian religion. But it ſeems, you took ſo little notice 1 

| the 
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dle defigu of your adverſary, which was to Probe, thit CHAR Wele hot 
to uſe force to hring an one to the true Cfiſtiatt religion; that you 0000 

ptove, that Chriſtians now were to uſe force, not only to brings men to the 
Chriſtian, but alſo to the Jewiſh religion ; or that of the true church before 
the law, or to ſome: 7742” religion {6 general that it is none of theſe. For, 
fay you; throughout your treatiſe you fprak of the true religion only in general. 
Lent as lined to any 1 to diſpenſation > Though one that were not 
@man'of art would ſuſpect you to be of another mind —4 ſelf, when you ? 
told us, the ſhutting out of the Jews from the rights of the commonwealth, 
a d juſt and neceſſary caution in à Chriſtian commonwealth - which you ſay to P. 3 
juſtify: your exception in the beginning of your“ Argument, againſt the 
largeneſs of the author's Toleration, who would not have Jews excluded. 
But ſpeak off the true religion only in general as much as you pleaſe, if your 
true religion be that by which men muſt be ſaved; can you fend a man to any 
better guide to that true religion now than the Scrip ture: 
If when you were in your altitudes, writing the firſt book, your men of 
art could not allow you to deſcend to any ſuch rule as the Scripture, though A. p. 13 
even there you acknowledge the ſeverities ſpoken againſt; are ſuch as are uſed 
to make men Chriſtians, becauſe there, by an art proper to your ſelf, you 
were to ſpeak of true religion under” à generality, Which had nothing to do 
with the duty of Chriſtians, in reference to Toleration. Vet when here in 
your ſecond book, where you condeſcend all along to ſpeak of the cHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, and tell us, that the magr/trafes have authority to make Jaws for 
promoting the Chriſtian religion; and do by their laws deſign to contribute what 
in them lies to make men good CHRISTIANS; and complain of Toleration as | wy 
the very bane of be life and ſpirit” off CHRISTIANITY, etc, and have vouch- 
ſafed particularly to mention the Goſpel; why here, Having been called upon 
for it, you could not ſend men to the Scriptures, and tell them directly, 
that thoſe they were to ſtudy diligently, thoſe they were impartiallʒi and care 
fully tu examine, to bring them to the true religion, and into the Way of 
ſalvation; rather than talk to them as you do of receiving inſtruction, and 
conſidering reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them; rather 
than propoſe, as you do all along, ſuch objects of examination and inquiry 
in general terms, as are as hard to be found, as the thing itſelf for which 
they are to be examined: Why, I ſay, you have here again avoided ſending 
men to examine the Scriptures, is juſt matter of inquiry. And for this you 
muſt apply your ſelf again to your men of art, to furniſh you with ſome 
other reaſon. Sada | PITTS 
If you will but caſt your eyes back to your next page, you will there find i | | 
that you build upon this, that 7he ſuchect , your and the author's. inquiry f 
is only what method is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion. If this be | jt 
ſo, your men of art, who cannot allow you to deſcend to any fuch rule as the 
Scriptures, becauſe you ſpeak of the true religion zu general, 1. e. nat as li- 
mited to any particular diſpenſation, or to the times of the Scriptures, muſt N 
allow, that you deſerve to be head of their college; ſince you are ſo ſtrict - —_— 
Bot | 
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an obſerver of their rules; that though your inquiry be, bar 'merholl ir b 
be uſed to bring men to the true religion, 'now under the particular diſpenſarion 
of the Goſpel; and under Scriprure-times, you think it an 'unpardonable 
fault to recede fo far from your generality, as to admit the ſtudy and exami- 
nation of the Scripture into your method; for fear, it is like, your method 
would be too particular, if it would not now ſerve to bring men to the true 
religion, who lived before the flood. But had you had as good a memory, 
as is generally thought needful to a mar of art, it is believed you would 
have ſpared this reaſon, for your being ſo backward in putting men upon 
examination of the Scripture. And any one, but a man of art, who ſhall 
read what you tell us the magiſtrate's duty is; and will but conſider how 


convenient it would be, that men ſhould receive no inſtruction but from the 


mmiſtry, that you there tell us the magiftrate affiſts; examine no arguments, 
hear nothing of the Goſpel, receive no other ſenſe of the Scripture, but 
what that miniſtry propoſes; who if they had but the coactive power, you 
think them as capable of as other men, might 4% themſelves ; he, I fay, 
who reflects but on theſe things, may perhaps find a reaſon that may better 
fatisfy the ignorant and unlearned, whe have not had the good luck to arrive 
at being of the number of theſe men of art, why you cannot deſcend to 
propoſe to men the ſtudying of the Scripture. . 
Let me for once ſuppoſe you in holy orders, for we that are not of the 
Adepti, may be allowed to be ignorant of the punctilio's in writing obſerved 
by the men of art, and let me then aſk what art is this, whoſe rules are of 
that authority, that one, who has received commiſſion from heaven to 
preach the Goſpel in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, for the falvation of ſouls, 
may not allow himſelf to propoſe the reading, ſtudying, examining of the 
Scripture, which has for at leaſt theſe ſixteen hundred years contained the 
only true religion in the world ; for fear ſuch a propoſal ſhould offend againft 
the rules of this art, by being too particular, and confined to the Gel- 
Di/penſation; and therefore could not paſs muſter, nor find admittance, in 
a treatiſe wherein the author profeſſes it his only buſineſs to inguire what 
method ts to be uſed to bring men to the true religion? Do you expect any 
other d:/þenſation ; that you are ſo afraid of being too particular, if you 


ſhould recommend the uſe and ſtudy of the Scripture, to bring men to the 


true religion now in the times of the Goſpel? Why might you not as 
well ſend them to the Scriptures, as to the miners and teachers of the true 
religion? Have thoſe miniſters any other religion to teach, than what is 
contained in the Scriptures? But perhaps you do this out of kindneſs and 
care, becauſe poſſibly the Scriptures could not be found; but who were the 
miniſters of the true religion, men could not poſſibly miſs. Indeed you have 
allowed your ſelf to deſcend to what belongs only to ſome particular times and 
diſpenſations, for their fake, when you ſpeak of the miniſters of the Goſpel. 
But whether it be as fully agreed on amongſt Chriſtians, who are the u- 
niſters of the Goſpel that men muſt hearken to, and be guided by; as which 
are the writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, that, if ge 
Initru 
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ſtruct them in the way to heaven, it more than you or your men art can 
be poſitive in. Where are the canons of this over ruling art to be found; 
to Which you pay ſuch reverence ?... May a man of no diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter be admitted to the privilege of them For ſee it may be of notable | 
uſe at a dead-lift, and bring a man off with. flying colours, when truth and ä 
reaſon can do him but little ſervice, The ſtrong guard you have in the 
powers you vvrite for; and when you haye ingaged a little too far, the ſafe 
retreat you have always at hand in an appeal to theſe men art, made me 
almoſt. at a ſtand, whether I were not beſt make a truce with one WhO had 
ſuch auxiliaries. A friend of mine finding me talk thus, replied. briſkly, 
it is a matter of religion, which requires not men f art; and the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch art as ſavours ſo little of the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, both ſhewa 
and bes the cauſe the weaker. . And ſo-I-went on to your two next pa- 
„„ 21 ee e 
1 pw to vindicate a pretty ſtrange argument for the magiſtrateꝰs uſe 
of force, you think it convenient to repeat it out of your A. p. 26, and ſo, 
in compliance with you, ſhall 1 do here again. There you tell us, The 
pawer you aſcribe to the magiſtrate is given him to bring men, nat to hit own, 
' but to the true religion: And though (as our author puts us in mind} tbe reli- 
gion of every prince is orthodox. to. himſelf; yet if - this. power keep within iti 
bounas, it can ſerve the intereſt of no other religion but the true, among ſuch as 
have any concern for their eternal ſalvation ; {and thoſe that have none, deſerve 
not to be conſidered} becauſe the penalties it inables him that has it to inflict, are 
777 5 as may tempt ſuch perſons either to renounce a religion which they believe 
to. be true, or to profeſs one which they do not believe to be ſo ; but only ſuch. as 
are apt to put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of the controverſy: bes 
tween the magiſtrate and them, which is the way far them ts come to the knows 
ledge 75 the truth. And if, upon ſuch examination of the matter, they chance 
to find that the truth does nat lie on the magiſtrate's fide, they haue gained thus 


* . 
— 


much. however, even by the magiſtrate's myſapphing his power, that the kn | | 
better than they did before, where the truth doth lie: And all. the. burt that | i 
comes to them by it, is only. the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniences for. their | mi 
following the tight of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their. .own- con- El. 


ſeiences; which, certainly, is no ſuch miſchief to mankind as to make it more 
eligible that there ſhould 4 no ſuch power veſted in the magiſtrate, but the care 
of every « Hole foul ſhould be left to himſelf alone, {as this author demands it 
Bauld be. | | A ang | 
# To this I tell you, That here, out of abundant. kindneſs, when Dif: L. II, p. 113 
te ſenters have their heads, without any cauſe, broken, you provide them a 
e plaiſter. For, ſay you, z upon ſuch examination 6f the matter, i. e. 
brought to it by the magiſtrate's puniſhment). they chance to find that the 
truth doth not lie on the magiſtrate's fide; they have gained thus much however, 
even by the magi/trate's miſapplying his power, that they know better than they 1 
did before, where the truth does lie.  ** Which is as true as if you ſhould ſay; [| 


Upon examination I find ſuch an one is out of the way to Nor, there- " 


e « fore [/ 
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1, fore I know better than I did before that I am in the right. For neither 
<4. of you may be in the right. This were true indeed, if there were but 
16 two ways in all, right and a wrong.” To this you reply here; That 
P. 70 qaoboeuty ſhall confider the penalties, will, you perſuade your fell, find no Beads 
droken, and ſo but little need of a plaiſter. The penulkies, as you fay, are 
to be fuch as will nor tempt fuch as have any concern for their eternul fatoatmn, 
either to renounce a religion which they believe to be true, or profeſs one which 
they believe not to be fo, but onely ſucb as, being weighed in gold ſcales,” are 
juſt enough, or as you expreſs it, are apt to put them won & ſerious ani im. 
partial exammation of the controverſy between the mayifirate and tbem. If 
you had been pleafed to have told us what penalties thoſe were, we might 
have been able to gueſs whether there would have been groben heads or no. 
But fince you have not vouchfafed todo it, and if I miſtake not, will again 
al to your men of art for another diſpenſation rather than ever do it, 1 
ear no body can be ſure thefe penalties will not reach to fomething worſe 
P. 7 than a broker bead: Eſpecially if the magiſtrate ſhall obferve that you im- 
pute the riſe and growth of fafſe religzons, which it is the magiſtrate's duty 
to hinder, to the previty of human nature, unbridled by authority ; which, by 
P, 8 what follows, he may have reaſon to think is to uſe force ſufficient to coun- 
ter-ballance the folly, prrverſencſs, and wickedneſs of men: And whethee 
then he may not lay on penalties ſufficient, if not to 5rea# mens heads, yet 
to ruin them in their eftates and liberties, will be more than youean under- 
take. And ſince you acknowledge here, that the magiſtrate may err fo far 
in the afe of this his. power, as to miſtake the perſons that he lays his pe- 
nalties on; will you be ſecurity that he ſhafl not alſo miſtake in the pro- 
portion of them, and not lay on ſuch as men would willingly exchange for 
2 broken head? All the aſſurance you give us of this is, IF this power 
keep within its bounds, i. e. as you here explain it, ¶ the penalties the ma- 
gitrate. mates uſe of to promote a falſe religion, do not exceed the meaſure of 
thoſe which. be may warrantably uſe fer the promoting the true. The magiſtrate 
may, notwithſtanding any thing you have faid, or can fay, uſe any ſort of 
penalties, any degree of puniſhment; you having neither ſhewed the mea- 
fure of them, nor will be ever able to ſhew the utmoſt meaſure which may 
not be exceeded, if any may be uſed. ; : 
But what is this I find here? Tf 2he penalties the magiſtrate make uſe of 
to promote a FALSE RELIGION, Is it poſſible that the magiſtrate can make 
uſe: of penalties to promote a falſe religion; of whom you told us bat three 
pages back, That it may always be ſaid of him, (what St. Paul ſaid of him- 
Jelf} That he can do nothing againſt the truth, but for the truth ? By that 
one would have thought you had undertaken to us, that the magiſtrate 
could no more uſe force to promote a /alſe religion, than St. Paul could 
preach to promote a-faiſe religian. If you ſay, the magiſtrate has no com- 
miſſion to promote a falſe religion, and therefore it may always be ſaid of him, 
what St. Paul ſaid of himſelf, etc. I ſay, no miniſter was ever commiſſioned 
to preach falſhood ; and therefore it may always be ſuid of every miniſter, 
$1 ; + {what 
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{what St. Paul fard of | bimſelf) that be per do nothing" againff thi #ruth but : 
for the truihb: Whereby we ſhall very commodiaufly have af infallible guide 
in every pariſn, as well as one in every commonwealth. ' But if you thus 
uſe Scripture, I imagine you will have reaſon to appeal again to your #ew of 
art, hether, though you may not be allowed to recommend to others the 
examination and uſe of Scripture, to find the true religion, yet you your 
{lf may not uſe the Scripture to what purpoſe, and in what ſenſe you pleaſe; 
To the remainder of what I ſaid in that paragraph, your anſwer is no- 
thing but an exception to an inference I made. The argument you were 
upon, was to juſtify the magiſtrate's inflicting penalties to bring men to 
falſe religion, by the gain thoſe that ſuffered them would recrivee. 
Their gain was this; That hey would know better than they did before, 
where the truth does lie. To which I replied, < Which is as true, as if you 
© ſhould ſay, upon examination I find ſuch. an one is out of the way to 
* York; therefore I know better than I did before, that I am in the right.” 
This conſequence you find fault with, and ſay it ſhould be thus; Therefore P. 70 
I know better than did before, where the right way lies. This, you tell me, 
would baue been true 3 which was not for my purpoſe. Theſe conſequences, 
one or the other, are much-what alike true. For he that of an hundred 
ways, amongſt which there is but one right, ſhuts out one that He diſcovers 
certainly to be wrong, knows as much better than he did before, that he 
is in the right, as he knows better than before, where the right way lies. 
For before it was ninety nine to one he was not in the right; and now 
he knows it is but ninety eight to one that he is not in the right; and there- 
fore knows ſo much better than before, that he is in the right, juſt as much 
as he knows better than he did before, where the right way tres. For let 
ham; upon your ſuppoſition, proceed on; and every day, upon examination 
of a controverſy with ſome one of the remaining ways, diſcover him 
to be in the wrong; he will every day know better than he did before, 
equally, where the right way lies, and that he is in it; till at laſt he will 
come to diſcover the right way it ſelf, and himſelf in it. And therefore 
your inference, whatever you think, is as much as the other for my pur- 
poſe; which was to ſhew what a notable gain a man made in the variety of 
falſe opinions and religions in the world, by diſcovering that the-magiſtrate 
had not the truth on his de; and what thanks he owed the magiftrate, for 
inflicting penalties upon him ſo much for his improvement, and for affording 
him ſo much knowledge at fo cheap a rate. And ſhould not a man have 
reaſon to boaſt of his purchaſe, if he ſhould by penalties be driven to hear 
and examine all the arguments can be propoſed by thoſe in power for all their 
fooliſh and falſe religions? And yet this gain is what you propoſe, as a | 
juſtification of magiſtrates inflicting penalties for promoting their falſe reli? U 
gions. And an impartial examination of the controverſy between them and the P. 0 Þ 
magiſtrate, you tell us here, is the way for ſuch as have any concern for their i! 
eternal ſalvation, to come to the knowledge of the truth. - N . 8 it 
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*T6-my:aying, , He that is puniſhed nay" have exdinined befbre; 0d 


p. 51 % then Kam fufe he gains not 


ug; Von reply, Bat neither does" Br 4% 


much, M is be trus, whieh"you there add,” that all the burt that befullr bim, ic 
only the-ſiuffering ſome tolerable intonveniente for his following the light of Bir 001i 
reaſon; and the dictates of bis conſeiente: So it is therefore you would have 
2. man rewarded for being an honeſt man; (for ſo is he who follows" the #g bt 
off bis own reaſon, and the dictates of his conſcience ; } only with the Juffering 
ſuc 


Some-tolerable' inconveniences. 


And yet thoſe 7olerable inconveniences are 


as are to counterballance mens 7ufts, and the corruption of depraved nature; 


which you know any ſlight penalty is ſufficient to maſter. But that the 


magiſtrate's diſcipline ſhall ſtop at thoſe your tolerable inconveniences, is what 
vou are loth to be guarantee for: For all the ſecurity you dare give of it, is, 


¶ it le true which you there add. But if it ſhould be other 
may be more I ſee than you are willing to anſwer for. 


L. II, p. 114. However, 
e you think you do well to in- 
*.courage the magiſtrate in pu- 


* nifhing, and comfort the man 


« who has ſuffered unjuſtly, by 
« ſhewing what he ſhall gain by 
ce it. Whereas, on the contrary, 
te in a diſcourſe of this nature, 
c where the bounds of right and 
rung are inquired into, and 
* ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the ma- 
6h eee was to be ſhewed the 
« bounds; of his authority, and 
« warned of the injury he did 


when he Miſapplies his power, 


and puniſhed any man who de- 
<<. ſerved it not; and not be ſooth- 


« ed into injuſtice, by conſider- 


tc ation of gain that might thence 


& gecrue to the ſufferer. Shall 


e db evil, that good may come 


«of it? There are a fort of peo- 

ple who are very wary of touch- 
„ing upon the magiſtrate's duty, 
and tender of ſhewing the 0 promote a falſe religion by it, is, me- 
» thinks, at teaſt a little unſcuſonable. 
*. injuſtice: and ill conſequences 


< bounds of his power, and the 
«cf his miſapplying it; at leaſt, 


« 10 long as it is miſapplied in fa- 


vour of them, and their party. 
LIB *« I know: 


- 


L. III, p. 71. AD what you ſay here 


„f the nature of my diſcourſe, I ball only 
put you in mind that the queſtion there" de- 


bated is; Whether the magiſtrate* has any 
right or authority to uſe force for the 
promoting the true religion. Which plain- 
ly ſuppoſes the unlawfulneſs and injuſtice 
of ufing force to promote a falſe religion, 
as granted on both fides. So that I could 
no way be obliged to take notice of it m 7 
difcourſe, but only as occaſion ſhould be 


offered. '* © 


And whether I have not ſhewed the 
bounds of the magiſtrate's authority, as 


5 Jar as I was any” way obliged to do it a let © 
any mdifferent perſon judge. But to talk 


Here of a ſort of people who are very wary 
of touching upon the magiſtrate's duty, 
and tender of ſhewing the bounds of his 
power, where I tell the 'magiſtrate that 
the power I aſeribe to him in reference to 
reli gion, is given him to bring men, not to 
his own, but to the true religion; and 
that he miſapplies it, when he indeavours 


Mor am I any more concerned in what 


cu ſay e the magiſtratès miſapplying his 


power in favour of a party. For as you 


have not yet proved that his applying hit 


power 


8 
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„ knom not whether you are of |potrer lobe promoting ebe true religion, 
e their number; But this Lm Culiab is all that I contend far nt miſe- 


t ſure; you have the misfortune applying it; ſo much leſs can yau prove it 
c here © fall into their miſtake. . it he e a party. 
“The magiſtrate, you confeſs, But that I incourage the magiſtrate in 
%% may in this. caſe, miſapply bis puniſhing men to bring them to a falſe 
©, þcaver. : And inſtead of repte - religion, fur that it tbe puniſhing we 
ſenting to him the injuſtice. of bert ſpeat᷑ / and ſooth him into injuſtice, 
eit, and: the account he muſt by ſhewing what thoſe who ſuffer un- 
give to his ſovereign one day of juſtly ſhall gain by it, ben in the very 
this great truſt put into his /ame breath: Itell bim tbat by fo puniſhing, 
hands, for the equal protection he miſapplies his power, it 4 diſcovery 
of all his ſubjects, you pretend which I believe nane but pour ſelf. could have 
advantages which the ſuffener made. ben I ſay that the magiſtrate 
% may receive from it: And ſo miſapplies his power by /o puniſhing; I 
« inſtead... of  diſheartning from, ſuppoſe all other men under ſtand me to ſay, 
« you give incouragement to the that be ſins in doing it, and lays himſelf 
« miſchiet ief. Which, upon your . open to divine vengeance: by it. And can 
principle, joined to the natural Se be incouraged to this, :by hearing what 
« thirſt in man after arbitrary others may gain by That (without repen> 
tt power, may be carried to all tance} muſt coft bim ſo denne 
e manner of exorbitancy, with. 110 0 e 27 Wh ä 
“ ſome pretence of right,” Naben 5 1 2306 TILE 


Here your men of art will do well to be at hand again. For it may be 
ſeaſonable for you to appeal to them, whether the nature of your diſcourſe 
will allow you to deſcend to ſhew © the magiſtrate the bounds of his au- 
< thority, and warn him of the injury he does, if be miſapplies his 
ge per, | | ih it ache 40 
Iqu ſay, the queſtion there debated, is, Whether the magiſtrate bas any 
rigbt or authority to uſe force for promoting the true religion; which: plamly: 
ſuppoſes the unlawfulneſs and injuſtice of ufing force to promote a falſe religion, 
as granted on both fides. Neither is that the queſtion in debate; nor if it 
were, does it ſuppoſe what you pretend. But the queſtion. in debate: is, as 


LIMAIPEW- 


1 
2 


you put it, Whether any body has a rigbt to uſe force in matters. of religion? P. 78 


You ſay indeed, The magiſtrate bas, to bring men to the true religion. If 
thereupon,. you think the magiſtrate has none to bring men to a falſe reli- 
gion, whatever your men. of art may think, it is probable other men would 
not have thought it to have been beſides the nature of your diſcourſe, to 
have warned the magiſtrate, that he ſhould. conſider well, and impartially 
examine the grounds of his religion before he uſe any force to bring men to 
it. This is of ſuch moment to mens temporal and eternal zntere/ts, that it 
might well deſerve ſome. particular caution addreſſed to the magiſtrate; who 
might as much need to be put in mind of impartial examination as other 
people. And it might, whatever your men art may allow, be juſtly — 
eg a Nan 8 e 
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pected from you; who think it ad deviation from the rules , art, to tell the 
fubjects that they mult ſubmit to the penalties laid on them, ot elſe Yo!! 
wnder the fword of the magiſtrate: which how true ſoever, will hardly: by 
any body be found to be much more to your purpoſe in this diſcourſe,” than 
it would have been to have told the magiſtrate of what ill conſequences it 
would be to him and his people, if he miſuſed his power, and warned him 
to be cautious in the uſe of it. But not a word that way. Nay even where 
you mention the account he ſhall give for ſo doing, it is ſtill to ſatisfy the 
ſubjects that they are well en for, and not left unfurniſhed of the means 
of ſalvation, by the right 


well content, becanſe if the mapiſtrate miſapply it, the Great Fudge will 
paniſh him for it. Look, Sir, and fee whether what you ſay, any where, 
of the magiſtrate s miſuſe of his power, have any other tendency: And 
then I appeal to the ſober reader, whether if you had been as much con- 
cerned for the bounding, as for the exerciſe of force in the magiftrate's 


Hands, you would not have ſpoke of it after another manner 


The next thing you fay, is, that re queſtion { being, Whether the magiftrate 
has any right ro ufe force to bring men to the true religion, ) ſuppoſes the unlaw- 


fulneſi of ufing force to promote a falſe religion as granted on both fides ; whichis ſo 


far from true, that I fuppoſe quite the contrary, viz, That if the magiſtrate has 


a right to uſe force to promote the true, he muſt have à right to uſe force to 


promote his own religion; and that for reaſons I have given you elſewhere. 
But the ſuppoſition of a ſuppoſition ſerves to excuſe you from ſpeaking any thing 
directiy ot ſetting bounds to the magittrate's power, or telling him his duty 
in that point; though you are very frequent in mentioning the pi 7:8 
he is under, that men ſhoald not want the aſſiſtance of his force; how 
anſwerable he is if any body miſcarry for want of it; though there be not 
the leaſt whiſper of any care to be taken, that no body be miſled by it. 
And now 1recolle& my felf, I think your method would not allow it : For 
if you ſhould have put the magiſtrate upon examining, it would have ſup- 
9 him as liable to error as other men; whereas, to ſecure the magiſ- 
trate's acting right, upon your foundation of never uſing force but for the 
true religion, 1 fee no help for it, but either he or you, who are to licenſe 
him, maſt be got paſt the ſtate of examination, into that of certain know 
ledge and infallibility. | | FTE ln 
Indeed, as you ſay, you tell the magiſtrate that the power you aſcribe to bim 
in reference to religion, is given bim to bring men not to his dun, but to the true 
religion. But do you put him upon a ſevere and 3 examination which, 
amongſt the many falſe, is the only true religion he muſt uſe force to bring 
his ſubjects to, that he may not miſtake and miſapply his power in a buſineſs 
of that conſequence? Not a ſyllable of this. Do you then tell him which 


it is he muſt take, without examination, and te with force, whether 


that of England, France, or Denmark? This, methinks, is as much as 


has put into the magiſtrate's hands to uſe his 
power to bring them to the true religion; and therefore, they ought to be 


.”._ 
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the Pope, with all his infallibility, could require of princes. ;, Some 
is ĩt leſs than this you do; when you ſuppoſe the religion of the church. of 
England to be the only true; and upon this your ſuppoſition, tell the ma- 
giſtrate it is his duty, by force, to bring men to it; without ever put» 
ting bim upon examining, or ſuffering him or any body elſe. to queſtion, 
whether it be the only true religion or no? For if you will ſtick to what 
you in another place ſay; That it is enough to ſuppoſe that there is ane true re- 
Aion, and but one, and that that religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs 
t; What authority will this knowableneſs of the true religion, give to the - 
king of England more than to the king of France, to »/e Force, if he does 
not actually know the religion. he profeſſes to be the true; or to the magiſ- 
trate more than the ſubject, if he has not examined. the grounds of his re- 
Hligion ? But if he believes you when you tell him, your religion is the true, 
All is well; he has authority enough to uſe force, and he need not examine 
any farther. If this were not the caſe; why you ſhould not be careful to 
ptepare a little advice to make the magiſtrate examine, as well as you are 
ſollicitous to provide force to make the ſubje& examine, will require the 
ail of a nn g art diſen err. non gt T 
Whether you are not of the number of thoſe men I there mentioned, 
for that there have been ſuch men in the world, inſtances might be given, 
one may doubt from your principles. For if upon 4 ſuppoſition that yours 
is the true religion, you can give authority to the magiſtrate to inflict pe- 
nalties on all his ſubjects that diflent from the communion of the national 
church, without examining whether theirs too may not be that only true 
religion which is neceſſary to ſalvation; Is not this to demand, that the 
magiſtrate's power ſhould. be applied only in favour of a party? And can. 
any one avoid being confirmed in this ſuſpicion, when be reads that broad 
inſinuation of yours, p. 34, as if our magiſtrates. were not concerned, for 
truth or piety, becauſe they granted a relaxation of thoſe penalties, Which 
you would have imployed in favour of your party : For ſo it muſt be called, 
and not the church of God, exclufive of others; unleſs you will ſay men 
cannot be ſaved out of the communion of your particular church, let it be 
national where you pleaſe. 5 . . 
Vou do not, you ſay, incourage the magiſtrate to miſapply his power ; 
becauſe in tbe very fame breath you teil bim he miſapplies his power. I anſwer, 
Let all men underſtand you, as much as you pleaſe, to ſay that be fons in doing 
it; that will not excuſe you from incouraging him there, unleſs it be im- 
pothible that a man may be incouraged to fin. If your telling the magiſtrate 
that his ſubjects gain by his miſapplying of force, be not an incouragement 
to him to miſapply it, the doing good to others muſt ceaſe to be an incou- 
ragement to any action. And whether it be not a great incouragement in 
this caſe to the magiſtrate, to go on in the uſe of force, without impartially 
_ examining whether his or his ſubjects be the true religion; when he is told 
that, be his religion true or falſe, his ſubjects, Who ſuffer, will be ſure to 
be gainers by it; let any one judge. For the incouragement is not, as you 
| | : Put 
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he thought his the true; and fo it would be no reſtraint to the mapplying 
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put it, to the magiſtrate-to uſe force to bring men to what he thinks u falſe 
religion; but it is an incouragement to the magiſtrate, who preſumes his to 


be the true religion, to puniſ his diſſenting ſubjects; without due and im- 


partial examination on which ſide the truth lies. For having never told the 
magiſtrate, that neglect of examination is a „in in him; if you ſhould tell 
him a thouſand times, that he who uſes his power to bring men to a falſe 
religion miſapplies it; he would not underſtand by it that he ſinned, whilſt 


n be. 
And thus we have ſome proſpect of this admirable machine you have ſet 

up for the ſalvation of ſoulls. t t ere e. 

The magiſtrate is to uſe force to bring men to the true religion. But 


what if he miſapplies it to bring men to a falſe religion? It is well ſtill for 


his ſubjects: They are gainers by it. But this may incourage him to a miſ- 
application of it. No; You Zell bim that he that uſes it fo 5rmmg men to a 
falſe religion, miſapplies it; and therefore he cannot but underſtand that you 
ſay he fins, and lays himſelf open to divine vengeance. No; He believes him- 
ſelf in the right ; and. thinks as St. Paul, whilſt a perſecuter, that he does 
God good ſervice. And you aſſure him here, he makes his ſuffering ſub- 
jects gainers; and ſo he goes on as comfortably as St. Paul did. Is there 
no remedy for this? Yes, a very ready one, and that is, that the one only 
true religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the only true religion. 
To which, if we add how you moderate as well as direct the magiſtrate's 


and in puniſhing ;. by making the lat regulation of your corveniens penal 


ties to lie in the prudence and experience of magiſtrates themſelves ; we ſhall 
find the advantages of your method. For are not your neceſſary means of 
falvation, which le in moderate penalties uſed to bring men to the true re- 
ligion, brought to an happy ſtate; when that which is to guide the ma- 
giſtrate in the knowledge of the true religion, is, that the true religion may 
be known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the only true rehgion ; and the convenient 
penalties.to be uſed for the promoting of it, are ſuch as the magiſtrate ſhall 
in his prudence think fit; and that whether the magiſtrate applies it right or 
wrong, the ſubject will be a gainer by it? If in either of your diſcourſes, 
you have given the magiſtrate any better direction than this to know the true 
religion by, which he is by force to promote; or any other intelligible mea- 
ſure to moderate his penalties by; or any other caution to reſtrain the miſuſe 
of his power; I defire you to ſhew it me: And then I ſhall think I have 
reaſon to believe, that in this debate you have had more care of the true 
religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls, than to incourage the magiſtrate to uſe 
the power he has, by your direction, and without examination, and to 
what degree he ſhall think fit, in favour of a party. For the matter thus 
ſtated, if I miſtake not, will ſerve any magiſtrate, to uſe any degree of force, 
againſt any that diſſent from his national religion. | 
Having recommended to the ſubjects the magiſtrate's perſecution by a 
ſhew of gain, which will accrue to them by it, you do well to bring in the 
—4 | example 


1 not helices; z or your: —— te Werd wink no body | 
e to be one, be a greater mockery, you were beſt look. This | 
— reaſonable, That his 2E -of +Philanthropy,” and yours of M oderation, 
ſhould be bound up together. For till you ſpeak and tell them plainly 
what they —— 00 to, the advantage the Perſecuted are to receive from 
your clemency, may, I imagine, make a ſecond part to what the Chriſtians 
of that age receiv — his. But you are folicitous' for dhe falvation of 
fouls, ber Ene ſhall find the benefit wy it. ohn n 
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Son wiving granted chat i in all pleas for any thing, betdaſs of its ulefulnel, P. 10 
it is not enough to ſay that it may be ſerviceable ; but it muſt be conſidered, 
not only what it may, but what it is likely to produce; and the greater 
good or harm likely to come from it ou — to determine the uſe of it; I think 
there need nothing more to be ſaid to ſhew the uſefulneſs of force in the ma- 
giſtrate's hands for promoting the true religion, after it has been proved that, 
if any, then all magiſtrates, Who believe their religion to be true, are under 
an obligation to uſe it. But ſince the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of force is the 
main foundation on which you build your hypotheſis, we will in the two re- 
anna chapters examine particularly what you ſay for them. 

To the author's ſaying, . That truth ſeldom hath received, and he fears 
4 never will receive much aſſiſtance from the power of great men, to whom 
6 ſhe is but rarely known, and more rarely welcome; You anſwer, And 1 
yet God himſelf foretold and promiſed that kings ſhould be nurfing fathers, and 
queens nur fing-mothers* to his church. If we may judge of this prophecy by 
what is paſt or preſent, we ſhall have reaſon to think it concerns not our 
days; or if it does, that God intended not that the church ſhould Have 
many ſuch-nurſing fathers and nurſing mothers, that were to nurſe them 
up with moderate penalties, if thoſe were to be the ſwadling-clonts of this 
nurſery. Perhaps, if you read that chapter, you will think you have little 
reaſon to build much on this promiſe, till the reſtoring of 1/rae/- And when 
you fee the Gentiles bring thy, /7. e. as the ſtile of the chapter ſeems to im- 
port the ſons of the 1/-aclites } ſons in their arms, and thy daughters be carried 
upon their ſhoulders, as is promiſed in the immediately preceeding words; 
you may conclude that then Ange ſhall be thy (i. e. Ifrael's} nurſing fathers, 
and queens thy nurſing mothers. This ſeems to me to be the time deſigned 
by that Prophecy, and I gueſs to a great many others, upon an attentive 
rending that chapter in IJſaiab. And to all fuck this text will do you little 

Mm ſervice, 
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of it ; which will ſcarce ever prove, that God hath promiſed that ſo many 
princes ſhall be friends to the true religion, that it will be better for the 


true religion, that princes ſhould uſe force for the impoſing or propagating 


of their religions, than not. For unleſs it prove that, it anſwers not the 
author's argument, as an indifferent reader muſt needs ſee, For he fays 
not truth never, but ſbe ſeldom hath received, and he fears never will receive 
(not any, but) much afiftance from the power of great men, to whom ſhe ts 
BUT RARELY KNOWN, AND MORE RARELY WELCOME. And therefore to 
this of Iſaiab pray join that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 1, 26, Not many "wiſe, not 
many mighty, not many noble. 85 
But tuppofing many Kings were to be nur/ing fathers to the church, and 
that this. prophecy were to be fulfilled in this age, and the church were now 
to be their nurſery; it is I think more proper to underſtand this figurative 
promiſe, that their pains and diſcipline was to be imployed on theſe in the 
church, and that they ſhould feed and cheriſh them, rather than that theſe 
words meant that they ſhould whip thoſe that were out of it. And there- 
fore this text will, I ſuppoſe, upon a juſt conſideration of it, fignify very 
little againſt the known matter of fact which the author urges ; unleſs you 
can find a country where the cudgel and the ſcourge are more the badges and 
inſtruments of a good nurſe, than the breaſt and the bib; and that ſhe is 
counted a good nurſe of her own child, who bufies herſelf in whipping 
children not hers, nor belonging to her nurſery. | 


P.13 The fruits which give you no incouragement to hope for any advantage from 


the author's toleration, which almoſt all but the church of England injoyed in 
the times of the bleſſed reformation, as it was called, you tell us, were ſects 
and herefies. Here your zeal hangs a little in your light. It is not the 
author's toleration which here you accuſe. That, you know, is UNIVERSAL : 
and the umverſality of it is that which a little before you wondred at, and 
complained of. Had it been the author's toleration, it could not have been 


elmoſt all but the church of England; but it had been the church of England 


and all others. But let us take it, that ſects. and herefes were, or will be 
the fruits of a free toleration, i. e. men are divided in their opinions and 
ways of worthip. Differences in ways of worſhip, wherein there is no- 
thing mixed inconſiſtent with the true religion, will not hinder men from 
falvation, who fincerely follow the beft light they have; which they are as 
likely to do under Toleration as force. And as for difference of opinions, 
ſpeculative opinions in religion, I think I may fafely ſay, that there are 
Jcarce any where three conſidering men, for it is want of conſideration you 
would punith, who are in their opinions throughout of the ſame mind. 
Thus far then, if charity be preſerved, which it is likelier to be where there 
is toleration, than where there is perſecution, though without uniformity, I 
Ke no great reaſon to complain of thoſe ill fruits of toleration. 

But men wilt run, as they did in the late times, into dangerous and de- 
firudtive errors, and extravagant ways of worſhip. As to errors in opinion; 


if 


ſervice, till you make out the meaning of it better than by barely quoting 


"Io 
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if men upon toleration be ſo apt to vary in opinions, and run fo wide one 


from another, it is evident they are not ſo averſe to thinking as you com- 


2 For it is hard for men, not under force, to quit one opinion and im- 


brace another, without thinking of them. But if there be danger of that, 
it is moſt likely the national religion ſhould ſweep and draw to itſelf the 


looſe and unthinking part of men, who without thought, as well as with- 


out any conteſt with their corrupt nature, may imbrace the profeſſion of the - 


countenanced religion, and join in outward communion with the great and 
ruling men of the nation. For he that troubles not his head at all about 
religion, what other can ſo well ſuit him as the national ; with which the 
cry and preferments go; and where, it being, as you ſay, preſumable that he 
makes that his profeſſion upon conviction, and that he is in earneſt, he is 
ſure to be orthodox without the pains of examining, and has the law and 
government on his fide to make it good that he is in the right? F 58 

But ſeducers, if they be tolerated, will be ready at hand, and diligent ; 
and men will hearken to them. Seducers ſurely have no force on their fide, 


to make people hearken. And if this be ſo, there is a remedy at hand, 


better than force, if you and your friends will uſe it, which cannot but pre- 
vail ; and that is, let the miniſters of truth be as diligent ; and they bring- 


ing truth with them, truth cον,j and eaſy to be underſtood, as you lay what p. 29 


is neceſſary to ſalvation is, cannot but prevail. | 
But /educers are hearkened to, becauſe they teach opinions favourable to 
mens luſts. Let the magiſtrate, as is his duty, hinder the practices which 
oo luſts would carry them to, and the advantage will be ſtill on the fide 
of truth. 0 > 
After all, Sir, if, as the Apoſtle tells the Corinthians, 1 Cor. x11, 19, 
There muſt be hergſies amongst you, that they which are approved may be made 
manifeſt ; which, I beſeech you, is beſt for the ſalvation of mens ſouls ; that 


they ſhould inquire, hear, examine, conſider, and then have the liberty to pro- 


feſs what they are perſuaded of; or, that having conſidered, they ſhould 
be forced not to own nor follow their perſuaſions; or elſe, that being of 
the national religion, they ſhould go ignorantly on without any conſidera- 
tion at all? In one caſe, if your penalties prevail, men are forced to act 
contrary to their con{ciences, which is not the way to ſalvation; and if the 
penalties prevail not, you have the ſame fruits, ſects and hereſies, as under 
toleration : in the other, it is true, thoſe ignorant, looſe, unthinking confor- 
miſts, do not break company with thoſe who imbrace the truth that will 
fave them; but I fear can no more be ſaid to have any ſhare in it, than thoſe 
who openly diſſent from it. For it is not being in the company, but hav- 
ing on the wedding-garment, that keeps men from being: bound hand and 
foot, and caſt into the dreadful and eternal priſon. 


You tell us, Force has a proper efficacy to procure the mitghtning of the un- P. 16 


derftanding, and the production of belief, viz. by making men conſider. But 
your aſcribing mens averſion to examine matters: of religion, to the corrup- 


tion of their nature; force, your way applied, 1. e. ſo that men avoid the 


M m 2 penalties 
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Penalties "PTY outward conformity, e eb ros 
cute conſideration;: ſince men may: be: conform, and retain their 
corruption, and averſion to conſideration; and upon this een force, 
your way applied, is abſolutely impertinent 04 8 4% ane 
But furthers if force has ſuch a proper * to procute the'p ion of 
belief, it will do more harm than good, imployed by any but eren 
giſtrates, But how to put it only into orthodox hands, is the difficulty. For 
think I have proved, that if orthodox magiftrates may, and ought to uſe 
force, for the promoting their religion, all that think themſelves orthodox 
are obliged to. uſe it too. And this may ſerve for an ankver: to = that you 
ve ſaid, p. 16. 92 
L. II, p. 78 ing Tring 612. 98 Whatever indireft ellicity there: ir in Sides applied by 
© the magiſtrate your way, it makes againſt you; force uſed by the magiſtrate 
to bring men to conſider thoſe-reaſons and arguments which are proper and ſiai- 
cient to convince them, but which, without being forced, they would not confiaer 
may, ſay you, be ſerviceable. inairectly and at a diſtance, to make men im- 
brace the truth which muſt fave them. And thus, ſay I, it may be fer- 
« wiceable to bring men to receive and imbrace falſhood, which will deſtroy 
P. 25 « them.” To this you with great triumph reply, How, Sir, may force be 
uſed by the magiſtrate, to bring men to confider thoſe . e and arguments which 
are proper and ſufficient to convince them, be ſerviceable to bring men to imùraci 
Falſhood, fuch falſhood as will deftroy them? It ſeems then there are reaſons 
and arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth 
of falſhood, which will deſtroy them. Which is certainly a very extraoramary 
cover y, though ſuch;as no man can have any reaſon to thank you for. 
In the, firſt place; let me aſk you, Where did you find, or from what 
wards of mine do you. infer that notable propoſition, That there are reaſons 
and arguments proper. and ſufficient to convince men of the truth of falſhood # 
If a, magiſtrate of the true religion may uſe force to make men conſider rea- 
ſons and arguments proper to convince men of the truth of his religion, may 
not a prince of a falſe religion uſe force to make men conſider reaſons and 
arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them of what he believes to be 
true? And may not forge thus be ſerviceable to bring men to receive andi im- 
brace falſhood?. 
In the next place, Did you, who argue with ſo much Shed <abilliperns as 
if you drank. it in at the very fountain, never hear of ſuch an ill way of ar- 
guing as à confunctis ad diuiſa? There are no arguments proper and ſuffi- 
cient to bring a man into the belief of what is in itſelf falſe, whilſt he knows 
or believes it to be falſe; therefore there are no arguments proper and ſuffi- 
cient to bring a man. into the belief of what is in itſelf falſe, which he nei- 
ther knows nor believes to he ſo. A ſenior ſophiſter would be laughed at for 
ſuch logic. And yet this is all you ſay in that ſentence you erect for a tro- 
phy, to convince men of the truth of falſbood; which though not my words, 
t ſuch as you in your way ſupply: from what I ſaid, you are exceedingly 
pleaſed with, and think their very reꝑeating a triumph. But n there 
are 
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and 2 to malte meim receive falſhoods for truths; why elſe do 
plain of ſeducers? And thoſe who imbrace falſhoods for truths, do it 2 
ö appearince'-of truth, miſled by thoſe arguments which make it appear 
and ſo convince them. And that magiſtrates, ho take their religion to 
be true, though _ not ſo, er . ſuch ho ge you, 
Finite grant. - 
But you talk as 8 ab val e eren Proper ate \affcient 70 
convinct another; but he that was of your way, or your church. This in- 


deed is a new and very extraordinary diſcovery, and ſuch as your brethren, if 
you can convince them of it, ill have reaſon to thank yon for. For if any 


one Was ever by arguments and reaſons brought off, or ſeduced from your 
church, to be a diſſenter, there were then, I think, reaſons and arguments 
proper and ſufficient to convince him. I will not name to you again Mr. Rey- 
nolds, becauſe you have charity enough to queſtion his fincerity. Though 
his leaving his country, friends, and acquaintance, may be preſumed as great 
a mark of his being convinced and in earneſt; as it is for one to write for a 
national religion in à country where it is uppermoſt. Iwill not yet deny, 
but that, in you, it may be pure zeal for the true religion, which you would 
have affiſted with the magiſtrate's force. And ſince you ſeem ſo much con- 
cerned for your ſincerity in the argument, it muſt be granted you deſerve the 


character of a well- meaning man, who own mee . in a * © little 


advantageous to your judgment. Won 

But if Mr. Reynolds, in your opinion, was miſled by ned or ſe- 
cular intereſt ; what do you think of a prince [Fames II] now living? Will 
you doubt his ſincerity, or that he was convinced of the truth of the religion 


he profeſſed, who ventured three crowns for it? What do you think of 


Mr. Chillingworth, when he left the church of England for the Romiſb pro- 

feſſion? Did he do it without being convinced that that was right ?. Or was 

he convinced with reaſons and arguments, -not proper or Ja e 4e eamuiner 

him 2 © | 

But certainly this could not be true, — as you fay, p. 25, the 

Scripture does not teach any thing of it. 2 perhaps thoſe that leave your 
communion do it always without being convinced, and only think they are 


convinced when they are not; or are convinced with arguments not proper ant: 


ſufficient to convince them. If no body can convince another, but he thathas 
truth on his ſide, you do more honour to the“ int and ſecond Letter con- 
cerning Joleration, than is for the advantage of your cauſe, when you impute 
to them the increaſe of ſecis and hereſies amongſt us. And there are ſome, 
even of the church of England, have profeſſed themſelves ſo fully ſatisfiecl 
by the reaſons and arguments in the firſt of them, that though I dare not 
be poſitive to you, Whoſe privilege it is to canvince men that. they are con- 
vinced; yet I may ſuy, it is as pręſumable they are convinced, having owned it, 


as it is preſumable that all that are conformiſts are mate fo'upon reqſom and 
annviction. 
This, 


d ; yet hope you will allow that there are . eee e ra 
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„ This, I ſuppoſe; may ſerve for an anſwer to your next words, That God 


in his juſt judgment will ſend ſuch as receiue not the laue of truth, that they may. 
be ſaved, but reject it for the pleaſure they have in unrighteouſneſs, evepyuar 
wav; firong delufion, i. e. ſuch reaſons and arguments as will. prevail with 
men, jo diſpoſed, to believe à lie, that they may be damned; this you confeſs the 
Seripture plainly teaches us. But that there are any ſuch reaſons or arguments 
as are proper and ſufficient to convince or Jatiyy any, but ſuch reſolute and ab- 
durate finners, of the truth of ſuch falſbood as will defiroy them, is a poſution 
which you are ſure the Scripture doth not teach us; and which, you tell me, 
when I have better conſider d it, you hope I will not undertake to maintain. 
And yet if it be not maintainable, what I ſay here is to no purpoſe : for if there 
be no ſuch reaſons and arguments as here we ſpeak of, lis in vain to talk of the 
magiſtratè s ufing force to make men conſider them. pics nb 2th 
But if you are ſtill of the mind, that no magiſtrate but thoſe who are 
of the true religion, can have arguments backed with force, proper and ſuf- 
ficient to convince ; and that in England none but reſolute obdurate finners 
ever forſook or forbore the communion of the church of England, upon 
reaſons and arguments that /atzsfy or convince them; I ſhall leave you to in- 
Joy ſo charitable an opinion. | 53 1 1 el 
But as to the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, I ſhall lay you down 
again the ſame argument I uſed before; though in words leſs fitted for your 
way of reaſoning on them, now I know your talent. If there be any effi- 
cacy in force to bring men to any perſuaſion, it will, your way applied, 
bring more men to error than to truth. Your way of uſing it is only to pu- 
niſh men for not being of the national religion ; which is the only way you 
do or can apply force, without a toleration. Nonconformity is the fault 
that is puniſhed ; which fault, when it ceaſes, the puniſhment ceaſes. But 
yet to make them conſider, is the end for which they are puniſhed ; but 
whether it he or be not intended to make men conſider, it alters nothing in 
the caſe, - Now I ſay, that ſince all magiſtrates who believe their religion to 
be true, are as much obliged to uſe force to bring their ſubjects to it, as if 
it were true; and ſince moſt of the national religions of the world are er- 
roneous; if force made uſe of to bring men to the national religion, by pu- 
niſhing diſſenters, have any efficacy, let it be what it will, indirect and at à 


Aiſtance, it you pleaſe, it is like to do twenty times more harm than good; 


becauſe of the national religions of the world, to ſpeak much within com- 
paſs, there are above twenty wrong for one that is right. 
Indeed, could force be directed to drive all men indifferently, who are ne- 
gligent and back ward in it, to ftudy, examine, and confider ſeriouſly matters 
of religion, and ſearch out the truth; and if men were, upon their ſtudy 
and examination, permitted to follow what appears to them to be right; 
you might have ſome pretence for force, as ſerviceable to truth in making 
men conſider. But this is impoſſible, but under a toleration. And I doubt 
whether, even there, force can be fo applied, as to make men conſider and 
impartially examine what is true in the profeſſed religions of the world, and 
to imbrace it, This at leaſt is certain, that where puniſhments purſue ml 

ike 


: 
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like outlying deer, only to the pale of the national church; and when once 
they are within that, leave them free there, and at eaſe; it can do no ſervice 
to the true religion, even in 4 country where the national is the true: For 
the penalties ceaſing as ſoon as men are got within the pale and communion 
of the church, they help not men at all againſt that which you aſſign as the 
great hindrance to the true religion, and which therefore, in your opinion, 
makes force neceſſary to aſſiſt it. FFF 
For there being no neceſſity that men ſhould leave either their vices or 
corruption, or ſo much as their ignorance, to get within the pale of the 
church; force, your way applied, ſerves only to bring them, even in the 
few Chriſtian and orthodox countries, to the profeſſion, not to the know- 
ledge, belief or practice, of the true religion. NY 

. You fay corrupt nature inclines men from the true religion to falſe ones; 
and moderate force is requiſite to make ſuch men conſider. But ſuch men 


as, out of corrupt nature, and for their eaſe and carnal - pleaſures, chuſe an 


erroneous religion without confidering, will again, as ſoon as they can find 
their choice incommoded by thoſe penalties, confult the ſame corrupt na- 
ture and carnal appetites, and without confidering any thing further, con- 
form to that religion where they can beſt enjoy themſelves. It is only the 
conſcientious part of difſenters, ſuch as diſſent not out of indulgence to cor- 


rupt nature, but out of perſuaſion, ' who will not conform without con- 


fidering as they ought. And therefore your argument from corrupt nature, 
is out of doors. If moderate penalties ſerve only to work on thoſe Who are 


led by corrupt nature, they are of no uſe but to fill the church with hypo- 


crites ; that is, to make thoſe men worſe hypocrites than they were before, 


by a new a& of hypocriſy, and to corrupt the manners of the reſt of the 


church, by their converſe with theſe. And whether this be for the falva- 
tion of ſouls, as is pretended, or for ſome other end, that the prieſts of all 
religions have generally fo earneſtly * contended for it, I leave to be confi- 
dered. For as for thoſe who diſſent out of perſuaſion, I ſuſpect your mo- 
derate penalties will have little effect upon them. For ſuch men being 
awed by the fear of hell fire, if that fear will not make them conſider better 
than they have done, moderate penalties will be too weak to work upon 
them. It is well if dragooning and martyring can do it. t. 


But you add, May it not be true nevertheleſs, that force your way applied P. 25 


may be ſerviceable indirectly, and at a diſtance, to bring men to imbrace the truth 
which may ſave them ? which is all you are concerned here to make good. So 
that if it may poſſibly happen that it ſhould ever bring two men to imbrace 
the truth, you have gained your point, and overthrown toleration, by the 
uſefulneſs and neceſſity there is of force. For without being forced theſe two 
men would never have conſidered: which is more yet than you know, 
unleſs you are of his private council, who only can tell when the ſeaſon of 
grace is paſt, and the time come that preaching, intreaty, inſtruction and 
perſuaſion ſhall never after prevail upon a man. But whatever you are here 
cancerned ta make good, are you not alfa concerned to remember what you 
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fay; where declying againſt the magiſtrate s having a power to uſe What 
may any way, at any time, upon any perſon, by any accident, be uſeful 
towards the promoting the true religion, you ſay, Who ſees not that haw- 
ever ſuch means might chance to hit right in ſome few caſes, yet, upon the 
bole matter, they would certainly do a great deal more harm than. good; me 
in all pleas (making uſe of my words) for. any thing becauſe of its uſefulneſs, it 

is not enough to ſay that it may be ſerviceable, but it muſt be conſidered, not-only 


phat it may, but what it is likely to produce; and the greater good or harm 


like to come from it, ought-to determine the uſe it? 
You proceed and tell me, that I, not content to ſay that force your way 
applied, (i. e. to bring men to imbrace the truth which muſt ſave them} may 


© be ſerviceable to bring men to imbrace falſhood which will deſtroy them; 


and ſo is proper to do as much harm as good, which ſeems ſtrange enough ; } 
T add {to increaſe the wonder ) „ that in your indirect way it is much more 
«« proper and likely to make men receive and imbrace error, than the truth: 
«« and that, 1. Becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, and I think I 
„ may ſay apter, to uſe force than others; which is doubtleſs an irrefragable 
« demonſtration, that farce uſed by the magiſtrate to bring men to receive and 
& imbrace the truth which muſt ſave them, is much more proper and likely to 
«© make men receive error than the truth.” And then you aſk me, How we 
come to talk here of what men out of the right way are apt to do, to bring others 
into their, i. e. a wrong, way; where we are only inquiring, what may be 
done to bring men to the right way. For you muſt put me in mind, you ſay, 
that this is our queſtion, viz. Whether the magiſtrate has any'right to uſe farce, to 
bring men to the true religion. Whether the magiſtrate has a right to uſe 
force in matters of religion, as you more truly ſtate it, p. 78, is the main 
queſtion between us, I confeſs. But the queſtion here between us is about 
the uſefulneſs of force your way applied; which being to puniſh diſſenters 
as diſſenters, to make them conſider, I ſhewed would do more harm than 
good. And to this, you were here anſwering. Whereby, I ſu poſe, it is 
* that the queſtion here is about the uſefulneſs of force, ſo applied. And 

doubt not but my readers, who are not concerned, when — queſtion in 
debate will not ſerve your turn, to have another ſubſtituted, will take this 
for a regular and natural way of arguing, viz. * That force, your way ap- 
« plied, is more proper and likely to make men imbrace error than the 
*« truth; becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, I think I may ſay 
e apter, to uſe force than others.” You need not then aſk as you do, How 
wwe come to talk here of men out of the right way. You ſee how. If you do 
not, I know not what help there is for your eyes. And I muſt content my- 
ſelf that any other reader that has eyes, will not miſs it. And I wonder - 
that you ſhould : ſince you know I have on ſeveral occaſions argued againſt 
the uſe of force in matters of religion upon a ſuppoſition, that if any-one, 
then all magiſtrates have a juft pretence and right to uſe it ; which has 
ſerved you in ſome places for matter of great reproof, and in others of ſport 


and diverſion, But becauſe ſo plain a thing as that was ſo ſtrange to 12 
that 
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that you thought it a ridiculous paradox to ſay, . That for all magiſtrates 


«« to ſuppoſe the religion they believed to be true, was equally juſt and rea- 
« ſonable; and becauſe you took no notice of the words adjoined that 
proved it, viz. © Unleſs we can imagine every where but in England, [or 
«where: the national religion is the true] men believe what at the ſame 
te time they think to be a lie,” I have taken the pains to prove it to you 
more at large in another place, and therefore ſhall make bold to uſe it here 
as an argument againſt force, viz. That if it have any efficacy, it will do 
more harm than good; Becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, or 


« apter to uſe it:“ and I ſhall think it a good one till you have anſwer- 


ed it, | ; 1 | 31 | ti 
It is a good and a ſure way, and ſhews a zeal to the cauſe, ſtill to hold 
| faſt the concluſion, and whatever be in debate, return ſtill to one's old poſi- 


tion. I arguing againſt what you ſay for the uſe of force, via. Thar force A. p. s 


uſed not to convince by its own proper efficacy, but only to make men conſider, 


might indirectih and at a diſtance do ſome ſervice towards the bringing men to 


imbrace the truth ; after other arguments againſt it, I ſay, that whatever L. II, p. 78 


efficacy there is in force, your way applied, i. e. To puniſh all, and none 


but, diſſenters from the national church, makes againſt you:“ and the firſt 


reaſon J give for it, is in theſe words ; ©* Becauſe men out of the right way, 
< are as apt or apter,to uſe force than others.” Which is what you are 


here anſwering. And what can be done better to anſwer it, than to the 


words I have above cited, to ſubjoin theſe following? Now whereas our au- P. 26 


. thor ſays, that penalties or force is abſolutely impertinent in this caſe, becauſe it 
is not proper to convince the mind; to which, you anſwer, that though force be 
not proper to convince the mind, yet it is not abſolutely impertinent in this caſe, 


becauſe it may however, do ſome ſervice towards the bringing men to imbrace the | 


truth which muſt ſave them, by bringing them to conſider thoſe reaſons and ar- 


guments which are proper to convince the mind; and which, without being 
forced, they would not confider. Here I tell you, No, but it is much more 


cc Aar and likely to make men receive and imbrace error than truth; 
« becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, and perhaps apter, to uſe 
« force than others.” Which you tell me, zs as good a proof you believe as 
the thing would admit: for otherwiſe, you ſuppoſe I would have given you a 
better. And thus you have certainly gained the cauſe, For I having proved 
that force, your way applied, whatever efficacy it had, would do more 
harm than good, have not ſufficiently proved that it cannot do ſome ſervice 
towards the bringing men to imbrace the truth ; and therefore it 1s not abſolutely 
impertinent. But ſince you think this not enough to prove the pſe of force 
in matters of religion impertinent, I ſhall farther-ſhew you that force, applied 
your way to make people conſider, and ſo to make them imbrace the truth, is 


impertinent. 


Your way is to lay penalties on men for nonconformity, as you ſay, to 
make men confider : now here let me aſk any one but you, whether it be not 


utterly inpertinent fo to lay penalties on men, to make them conſider, when 
RF * 


they 
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they can avoid thoſe penalties. without. conſidering? But becauſe it. isn, 
enough to prove force, your way applied, utterly impertinent, I. ſhall ſhew 
you in the next place, that were a law made to puniſh not barely nonconfor- 
mity, but nonconſideration, thoſe. penalties laid on not conſidering, would 
be utterly impertinent ; becauſe it could never be proved that a man had not 
conſidered the arguments offered him. And therefore all law- makers till 
you, in all their penal laws about wow. laid all their penalties upon not 
imbracing ; and it was againſt that, that our author was arguing. when he 
ſaid penalties, in this caſe, are abſolutely impertinent; becauſe they are not 
proper to convince the mind. For in that caſe, when penalties are laid on 
men for not imbracing, it is plain they are uſed as a means to make men 
 imbrace: which, ſince thoſe who are careleſs in matters of religion can do 
without conſidering, and thoſe Who ate conſcientious cannot do without con- 
viction; and ſince penalties can in no wiſe convince; this uſe of them is 
abſolutely impertinent, and will always be ſo till you can ſhew a way how 
they can be uſed in religion, not as motives to imbrace, but as motives 
barely to make men conſider. For if you puniſh them on when they tell 
you they have conſidered your arguments, but are not convinced by them, 
and you judge of their having not conſidered by nothing but their not im- 
bracing, it is plain you uſe penalties inſtead of arguments to convince them; 
fince without conviction, thoſe. whom. our author pleads. for, cannot im- 
brace ; and thoſe who do imbrace without conviction, it is all one as if they 
did not imbrace at all, they being not one jot the more in the way of ſal- 
vation; and ſo penalties are abſolutely impertinent. But imbracing in the 
ſenſe of the law, and yours too, when you ſay men have not confidered at 
they ought as long as they reject, 1s nothing but outward: conformity, or an. 
outward profeſſion of imbracing, wherewith the law. is. fatisfied, and upon 
which the. penalties ceaſe. Now penalties uſed to make men in this ſenſe 
imbrace, are abſolutely. impertinent to bring men to imbrace. in earneſt, or, 
as. the author calls it, believe: becauſe an outward profeſſion, which in 
this caſe is the immediate end to which penalties are directed, and beyond 
which they do not reach, is no proper means to produce in men confidera- 
tion, conviction, or believing. F e ne ohh 
What can be more inpertinent than to vex and diſeaſe people with the uſe 


| * . 
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of force, to no purpoſe? and that force muſt needs be to no purpoſe, which 
is ſo applied as to leave the end for which it is pretended to be uſed, with- 
out the means which is acknowledged neceſſary for its attainment. That 
this is ſo in your way of uſing force, will eaſily appear from your hypo- 
A. p. 6 te 12 theſis. Lou tell us at large in your Argument conſidered, that mens 
luſts hinder them from even impartial confideration and eramination of mat- 
ters in religion: and therefore force is neceſſary to remove this hindrance. 


P. 6, 8 You tell us likewiſe at large in your Letter, that mens corrupt nature and 


beloved luſts hinder them alſo from imbracing the true religion, and that 
force is neceſſary likewiſe to remove this obſtacle. Now in your way of 
uſing force, wherein penalties are laid on men till, and no longer than Fer 
72881 they 
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their time; whereby it may happen that one may betake himſelf to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, where he may meet with arguments proper and fit to 
convince Low of the truth of that philoſophy ; as another betaking himſelf to 
the ſtudy of divinity, .may. con 5 arguments proper and ſit to make him, 
whether it be in England, Holland or Denmark, of the national profeſſion, 
which he was not of before. x 1 


— * - 


E 
penalty laid on nonconformity, make men ſtudy and imbrace the true reli- 
gion; and whatever you will call the ſervice it does, direct or indirect, near 
or at a diſtance, it is plain it produces that effect, and conduces to that end 
merely by accident; and therefore muſt be allowed to be impertinent to be 
uſed to that purpoſe. 7 32 

That your way of uſing force in matters of religion, even in a country 
where the magiſtrate is of the true religion, is abſolutely impertinent; I 
ſhall further ſnew you from your own poſi tions. 
Here in the entrance give me leave to obſerve to you, that you confound 
two things very different, viz. Your way of applying force, and the end for 
which you pretend you uſe it. And this perhaps may be it which contri- 
butes to caſt that miſt about your eyes, that you always return to the ſame 

P. 26 place, and ſtick to the ſame groſs miſtake. For here you ſay, Force, your 
way applied, i. e. to bring men to imbrace the truth which muſt ſave hon 5 

but, Sir, to bring men to imbrace the truth, is not your way of applying force, 
but the end for which you pretend it is applied. Your way is to Kunth men, 
as you ſay, moderately for being diſſenters from the national religion; this 
is your way of uſing force. Now if in this way of uſing it, force does ſer- 
vice merely by accident, you will then, I ſuppoſe, allow it to be abſolutely 

P. 17 impertinent. For you ſay, I by doing ſervice by accident, I mean doing it 
but ſeldom, and befide the intention of the agent, you aſſure me, that it is not 
the thing you mean when you ſay force may mdireftly, and at a diftance, do ſome 

ſervice. For in that uſe of force, which you defend, the effect is both intended 
by him that uſes it, and withal, you doubt not ſo often attain d, as abundantly 
to manifeſt the uſefulneſs of it. Whereby it is plain the two marks, whereb 
you dittinguiſhed your indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, from that 2 
is by accident, are that, that by accident does ſervice but ſeldom, and beſide 
the intention of the agent, but yours the contrary. ; | 
id. Firſt, as to the intention, you tell us, in the uſe of force, which you de- 
fend, the effect is intended by him that uſes it; that is, thoſe who made laws 
to puniſh nonconformiſts, deſigned thoſe penalties to make all men, under 
their power, confider ſo as to be convinced of, and imbrace the truths that 
ſhould fave them. If one ſhould aſk you how you knew it to be their intention, 
can you ſay, they ever told you ſo? If they did not, then ſo far you and I 
know their intentions alike. Did they ever fay ſo in thoſe laws ? nor that 
neither. Thoſe verſed then in the interpretation of laws, will tell you no- 
thing can be known to be the intention of the law-makers in any law, of 
which the law is wholly filent : that way then you cannot know it to Poe 
X een 
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been their Ptention;"if the law fays nothing of if?" Whatever was the mren-" 
tion of former law=makers, if you” had read with" ittenition' the laſt act of 


uniformity of Car. II, printed . before the cothmion-prayer book, I conYude 
you would have been better ſatisfied about the intention of the then law= 


makers in that law; for I think nothing can be plainer to any one who will 
look into that ſtatute, than that their only end in that law was, what they 


have expreſſed in theſe words. And to the end that uniformity in the public 

worſhip of God {which is ſo much deſired) may be fpredily fefteld, which was 
driven with ſuch ſpeed, that if all concerned had opportunity to get and pe- 
ruſe the then eſtabliſhed liturgy, it is certain they had not over- much time 
ſeriouſly and deliberately to conſider of all the parts of it before the day ſet 
for the uſe of it. © | "Hg SE; 1 $2008 
But you think, they ought to have intended, and therefore they did: and 
I think they neither ought,” nor could, in making thoſe” laws, intend ſo 


unpracticable a thing; and therefore they did not. Which being as certain 


and 1 may at the ſame time know contraries. 


a way of knowledge as yours, if you know it by that way; it is poſſible you 
N. ee ele i on. 5 
But you know it, by their having provided ſufficient meant of inſtruction for 
all 9 the care in 4 true e of e — 2 4 
thing to ſay in another place. Penalties laid exprefsly on one fault, have no 
evidence that they were deſigned to mend wider 7s though there: are ſuffi- 
cient means provided of mending it, if men would make a ſufficient uſe of 
them; unleſs thoſe two faults are ſo connected, as one cannot be mended 
without the other. Now if men cannot conform, without ſo confidering as 


to be convinced of, and imbrace the truth that muſt ſave them,” you may know 


that penalties laid on nonconformity, were intended to make men ſo conſider: 
but if men may conform, without ſo confidering; one cannot know nor con- 
clude thoſe penalties were intended to make men ſo confider, whatever provi- 
ſion there is made of means inſtructigkñß;rĩ ꝛ I an 


But you will ſay, it is evident that penalties on nonconformiſts, were in- 
tended to make them uſe theſe means of inſtruction, becauſe they are intended 


for the bringing men to church, the place of inſtruction. That they are in- 


tended to bring men to church, the place of preaching, that I grant; but 
that thoſe penalties that are laid on men, for not coming to church, can be 
known thereby to be intended to make men ſo confider,” as to be convinced and 


imbrace the true religion, that I deny : and it is utterly impoſſible it ſnould 


iT 
* 


be ſo, if what you ſay be true, where you tell us, That the magiſtratet cun- p. 23 


cern themſelves for compliance or conformity, only as the fruit of their: convittion. 
If therefore the magiſtrates are concerned for mens conformity, only as the fruit 
of their conviction, and coming to church be that conformity; coming to 
church cannot be intended as a means of their conviction: unleſs it be in 
tended they ſhould be convinced, before they are convinced. 1 Wen 
But to ſhew you, that you cannot pretend the penalty of laws for confor- 
mity, to proceed from a care of the fouls of al under the magiſtrate's power, 
and ſo to be intended to make them all conſider, in any ſenſe: Can you, or 


— 
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any one know, or ſuppoſe, that penalties which are laid by the law gin non- 


conformity, are intended to make all men conſider; where it is known that 
a great number, under the magiſtrate's power, are diſpenſed with, and pri- 
vileged from thoſe penalties? How many, omitting the Jews, are there ; 
for example, in the king of England's dominions, under his care and power, 
of the Walloon, and French church; to whom force is never applied, and 
they live in ſecurity from it? How many Pagans are there in the Planta- 


tions, many whereof born in his dominions, of whom there was never any 


care taken, that they ſhould fo much as come to church, or be in the leaſt 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion? And yet muſt we believe, or can you 
pretend, that the magiſtrate's uſe of force, againſt nonconformiſts, is to 
make all his ſubjects conſider, ſ as to be convinc'd of, and imbrace the truth 
that muſt ſave them? If you ſay, in your way you mean no ſuch indulgence : 
I anſwer, the queſtion is not of yours, but the magiltrate's intention ; 
though what your intention is, who would have the want of conſideration, 


or knowledge, in conformiſts, exempt from force, is viſible enough. 


Again, 'Thoſe penalties cannot be ſuppoſed, to be intended to make men 
conf/ider ; which are laid on thoſe, who have, or may have already conſidered: 
and ſuch you muſt grant to be the penalties laid in England, on nonconfor- 


miſts ;| unleſs you will deny, that any nonconformiſt has, or can confider, fo 


as to be convinced, or believe, and imbrace the truth that muſt ſave him. 80 


that you cannot vouch the intention of the magiſtrate, where his laws ſay 


nothing; much leſs affirm, that force is intended to produce a certain end in 
all his ſubjects, which. is not applied to them all, and is applied to ſome who 
have attained that end already: unleſs you have a privilege to affirm, againſt 
all appearance, whatſoever may ſerve your cauſe. But to learn ſome mode- 
ration in this, I ſhall ſend you to my Pagans and Mohammedans. For what- 
ever charitable- wiſhes magiſtrates may ſometimes have in their thoughts, 
which I meddle not with; no body can ſay, that in making the laws, or in 
the uſe of force, we are ſpeaking of, they intended to make men conſider and 
examine, ſo as to be convinced of, and heartily to imbrace the truth that muſt 


ſave them, but he that gives himſelf the liberty to ſay any thing. 


The ſervice that force does, indireciiy, and at a diſtance; you tell us in the 
following page, is to make people apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means, 
and helps, which are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be. In the 
caſe before us, What are men deſigned to be? Holy believers of the Goſpel 
in this world, without which no ſalvation, no ſeeing of God in the next. 
Let us ſee now, whether force, your way applied, can be ſuited to ſuch a de- 
ſign, and ſo intended for that end. 
Vou hold, That all out of the national church, where the religion of the 
national church is true, ſhould be puniſhed, and ought to have force uſed to 


them: and again, you grant that thoſe who are in the communion of the 


national church, ought not to be puniſhed, or be under the ſtroke of force; 
nor indeed in your way can they. If now the effect be to prevail with men, 


to confider as they ought, ſo that they may become what they are deſigned to be: 
| how 
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how can any one think, that you, and they who-uſe force thus, mend, in 
the uſe of it, that men ſhould really be Chriſtians, both in perſuaſion and 
practice, without which there is no ſalvation; if they leave off force before 
they have attained that efe& Or how can it be imagined, that they intend 
any thing but conformity by their uſe of force, if they leave off the uſe of 
it as ſoon as men conform? unleſs you will ſay that an outward: conformity 
to the national church, whoſe religion is the true religion, is ſuch an im- 
bracing of the truth as is ſufficient to ſalvation : Or that an outward profeſ- 
ſion of the Chriſtian religion is the ſame with being really a Chriſtian; 
which poſſibly you will not be very forward to do, when you recolle& what 
you meet with in the ſermons, and printed diſcourſes, of divines of the 
church of England, concerning the ignorance and irreligion of conformiſts 
themſelves. For penalties can never be thought, by any one, but he that 
can think againſt common ſenſe, and what he pleaſes, to be intended for 
any end; which by that conſtitution, and law whereby they are impoſed, 
are to ceaſe before that end be attained. And will you ſay, that all who are 
conformable, have ſo well confidered, that they believe, and heartily imbrace 
the truths of the Goſpel, that muſt ſave them : when perhaps xt will be 
found that a great many conformiſts do not ſo much as underſtand them ? 
But the ignorance or irreligiouſneſs to be found amongſt conformiſts, which 
your way of talking forces me in ſome places to take notice of, let me here 
tell you once for all, I lay not the blame of upon conformity, but upon your 
uſe of force to make men conform. For whatever the religion be, true or 
falſe, it is natural for force, and penalty, ſo applied, to bring the irreligious, 
and thoſe who are careleſs and unconcerned for the true, into the national 
profefſion : but whether it be fitter for ſuch to be kept out, rather than by 
force to be driven into the communion of any church, and owned as mem- 
bers of it, thoſe who have a due care and reſpect for truly religious and pious 
conformiſts, were beſt conſider. | 

But farther, if, as you ſay, the oppoſition to the true religion lies only in 
mens luſts, it having /ght and ffrength enough, were it not for that, 
to prevail: and it is upon that account only that force is neceſſary, there is 
no neceſlity at all to uſe force on men, only till they conform, and no far- 
ther : fince I think you will not deny, but that the corruption of human na- 
ture is as great in conformiſts as in nonconformiſts ; in the profeſſors of, as 
in the diflenters from, the national religion. And therefore either force was 
not neceflary before, or elſe it is neceſſary ſtill, after men are conformiſts : 
unleſs you will ſay, that it is harder for a man to be a profeſſor, than a 
Chriſtian indeed: and that the true religion, by its own /zght and firength, 
can, without the help of force, prevail over a man's luſts, and the corrup- 
tion of his nature ; but it has need of the help of force, to make him a con- 
formiſt, and an outward profeſſor. And fo much for the et, which is in- 
tended by him that uſes it in that uſe of force which you defend. 


The other argument you bring to ſhew, that your indirect, and at a 


diſtance uſefulneſs of force your way applied, is not by accident, is the frequent 
 faceſe 
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 facceſs of it. Which I chink is not the true mark of what is not y acri- 
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dent : For an effect may not be by. accident, though it has never been pro- 
duced but once; and is certainly as little by accident the firſt time, as when 
it has been produced a thouſand times. That then, by which any thing 


- 


is excuſed from being by accident, is not the frequency of the event, but 


7 


that whereon the frequency of the event depends, when frequent trials are 


made; and that is the proper, natural, direct efficacy of the cauſe or means, 


which produces the effect. As in the caſe before us, penalties are the 
cauſe or means uſed to produce an end; the proper and immediate effect of 
penalties, is to produce ſome pain or inconvenience; and the natural effect 
of that, is to make a man, who naturally flies from all pain or inconveni- 

ence, to indeavour to avoid it ; whereby it naturally and directly works upon 
the will of man, by propoſing to him this unavoidable choice of doing 
ſome action, or induring the pain or inconvenience of the penalty annexed 


to its omiſſion. When the pain of doing the action is outweighed in the 


ſenſe of him that lies under the penalty, the pain, that by the law is annexed 
to the omiſſion, operates upon his will, as naturally, as thirteen ounces in 
one ſcale, laid againſt twelve ounces in the other, incline the balance, and 
bring it down on that fide. And this is by a direct and natural efficacy, 
wherein there is nothing of chance. | A. 
Let us ſee this, how far this will go in your indirect, and at a diſtance, 
uſefulneſs. In your method, the action you propoſe to be done, is confider- 
ing, Or a ſevere and impartial.examining matters of religion, which you tell 
us, men by their great negligence or averſion are kept from doing. What 
now is a proper means to produce this? Penalties, without which, you tell 
us, it will not be done. How now is it applied in your method? Confor- 
mity, and mens neglect or averſion to it, is laid in one ſcale, and the pe- 
nalty joined to the omiſſion of it, laid in the other; and in this caſe, if the 
inconvenience of the penalty overweighs the pains. of, or averſion to con- 
formity, it does by a direct and natural efficacy produce conformity: But if 
it produces a ſevere and impartial examination, that is merely by accident ; 
becauſe the inconvenience of the penalty is not laid againſt mens averſion 
or backwardneſs to examine impartially, as a counter-balance to that, but 
againſt their averſion or backwardneſs to conform; and ſo whatever it does, 
indirecily, and at a diſtance, it is certain its making men ſeverely and impar- 
tially examine, if ever that happens, is as much by accident, as it would 
be y accident, if a piece of lead laid in one ſcale as a counterpoiſe to fea- 
thers in the oppoſite ſcale, ſhould move or weigh down gold that was put 
in the ſcale of another pair of balances, which had no counterpoiſe laid 
againſt it. Unleſs you will fay there is a neceſſary connection between con- 
formity, and a ſevere and impartial examination. - N. 

But you will ſay, perhaps, that though it be not poſſible that penalties 


- 


ſhould produce examination but by mere accident, becauſe examination has 


no neceſſary connection with conformity, or the profeſſion of any religion; 


yet ſince there are ſome who will not take up any profeſſion without a /evere 


and 


— 
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and impartial examination, penalties for nonconformity will, by a direct and EDS Wh 
natural efficacy, produce examination in all ſuch. To which I anſwer, AY 
That thoſe are, if we may believe what you ſay, ſo very few, that this your A. p. 6, etc. 2? 
remedy, which you put into the-magiſtrate's * to bring all his ſubjects 
to conſider and examine, will not work upon one in a thouſand; nay, it 
can work on none at all, to make them ſeverely and impartially exa- 
mine, but merely by accident. For if they are men, whom a flight and 
partial examination, which upon your principles you muſt ſay, ſufficed to ; 
make nonconformiſts, a ſlight and partial examination will as well ſerve to 
make them conformiſts; and ſo penalties laid on them to make them con- 
form, can only by accident produce a ſevere and impartial examination, in 
ſuch men, who can take up the profeſſion of any religion without a ſevere 
and impartial examination, no more than it can otherwiſe than by accident, 
produce any examination in thoſe who, without any examination, can take 
up the profeſſion of any religion. N e 
And in thoſe very few, who take not up the profeſſion of any religion 
without a ſevere and impartial examination, that penalties can do any ſervice, 
to bring them either to the truth that muſt: ſave them, or fo much as to out- | 
ward conformity, but merely by accident, that alſo is evident. Becauſe all | 
ſuch in a country, where they difſent from the national religion, muſt neceſ- - 
farily have ſeverely and impartially examined already, or elſe you deſtroy the 
ſuppoſition this argument is built on, vi. That they are men who do ſe- 
verely and impartially examine before they chuſe. And if you lay, or 
continue your penalties on men, that have ſo examined, it is plain you 2% 
them inſtead of reaſons and arguments: in which uſe of them, you confeſs 
they have no proper efficacy, and therefore if they do any ſervice, it is merely 
by accident. | | 9 5 e 

But now let us ſee the ſucceſs you boaſt of, and for that you tell us, that 
you doubt not but it is ſo often attained, as abundantly to manifeſt the uſeful- P. 17 
neſs of it. You ſpeak here of it, asa thing tried, and ſo known, that you 
doubt not. Pray tell us where your moderate, for great ones you acknow- 
ledge to do harm, and to be uſeleſs, penalties have been uſed, with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that we may be paſt doubt too. If you can ſhew no ſuch place, 
do you not vouch experience where you have none? and ſhew a willingneſs 
not to doubt, where you have no aſſurance? In all countries, where any 
force is uſed to bring men to the profeſſion of . the national religion, and to 
outward conformity, it is not to be doubted, but that force joining with 
their natural corruption, in bringing them into the way of preferment, 
countenance, protection, eaſe. and impunity, ſhould eaſily draw in all the 
looſe and careleſs in matters of religion, which are every where the far 
greater number: But is it thoſe you count upon, and will you produce them 
as examples of what force has done to make men conſider, ſtudy, and im- 
brace the true religion? Did the penalties laid on nonconformity make 
you confider, ſo as to ſtudy, be convinced, and imbrace the true religions Or 
can you give an inſtance of any one, in whom it produced this effect? If 
you cannot, you will have ſome 7 to doubt of what you have ſaid, and 
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not to be ſo confident that the effect you talk-of, is ſo often attained. Not 

that I deny, but that God may ſometimes have made theſe puniſhments the 

occaſions to men of ſetting themſelves ſeriouſly on conſidering religion, 

and thence they may have come into the national religion upon a real con- 

viction: But the inſtances of it I believe to be ſo few, that you will have 

reaſon to remember your own words, where you ſpeak. of ſuch things as, 

Any way, at any time, upon any perſon, by any accident, may be uſeful 

P. 13 © towards the promoting of true religion: -1f men ſhould thence take occaſion 

to apply ſuch things generally, who:ſees not, that however they might chance 

to bit right in fome few caſes, yet upon the whole matter, they would certainly 

do a great deal more harm. than good. You and I know a country wherein, 

not long ſince, greater ſeverities were uſed than you pretend to approve of. 

Were there not, for all that, great numbers of ſeveral profeſſions ſtood out, 

who, by your rule, ought now to have your moderate penalties tried 

upon them? And can you think leſs degrees of force can work, and often, 

as you ſay, prevail, where greater could not? But perhaps they might pre- 

vail on many of thoſe to return, who having been brought into the com- 

munion of the church by former penal laws, have now upon the relaxation 

left it again. A manifeſt demonſtration, is it not? That ther compliance 

was the fruit of their conviftion; and that the magiſtrate was concerned for 

their compliance only as the fruit of their conviction: when they, as ſoon as 

any relaxation of thoſe laws took off the penalties, left again the commu- 

nion of the national church? For tbe leſſening the number of Conformaſfts, 

is, I ſuppoſe, one of thoſe things which you ſay your eyes cannot but fee at 

this time; and which you, with concern, impute to the late relaxation. A 

plain evidence how preſumable it is, even in your own opinion, that thoſe 

who conform do it upon real conviction. a 

- Fo conclude, Theſe proofs, though I do not pretend to bring as good as 

the thing will admit, will ſerve my turn to ſhew, that force is impettinent; 

fince by your own confeſſion it has no direct efficacy to convince men, and 

by its being indirect and at a diſtance uſeful, is not at all diſtinguiſhed from 

being barely fo by accident: fince you can neither prove it to be intended 

for that end, nor frequently to ſucceed, which are the two marks whereby 

you put a difference between indirect, and at a diſtance, and by accident : 

This, I fay, is enough to ſhew what the author ſaid, is true, that the uſe 

of force is wholly impertinent. Which, whatever others do, you upon ano- 
ther reaſon, muſt be forced to allow. ESO | 

You profeſs-your ſelf of the church of England, and if I may gueſs, are 

to far of it, as to have ſubſcribed the XXXIX Articles, which if you have 

done, and affented to what you ſubſcribed, you muſt neceſſarily allow that 

all force, uſed for the bringing men to the true religion, is abſolutely mper- 

tinent ; for that muſt be abſolutely impertinent to be uſed as a means, which 

can contribute nothing at all to the end for which it is uſed. The end here, is 

to make a mana true Chriſtian, that he may be ſaved ; and he is then, and then 

only, a true Chriſtian, and in the way of falyation, when he believes, and 
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with ſincerity obeys the Goſpel. By the. thirteenth, article of the church of 
England, you hold, that woxks - DONE-BRFORE T ORA OF; CHRIS Ty 
AND THE IN6PIRATION OF HIS 8PIRIT, ARE: NOT: PLEASING; Y Gon; vox 
AS MUCH AS THEY 8PRING NOT OF FAITH IN;J88#$S CHRIST, NEITHER/D@ 
THEY MAKE MEN MEET TO RECEIVE GRAS, R A8 THE SCHOOL AU=s 
THORS SAY, DESERVE GRACE: OF, CONGRUITY 5: TEA { RATHER, FOR 
THAT THEY ARE NOT DONE AS GoD HAS WILLED AND COMMANDED 
THEM TO BE DONE, WE DOUBT NOT BUT THEY HAVE THE'NATUR®E 7, 
or sid. Now if it be impertinent to uſe force to make a man do more than / 
he can, and a man can do nothing to procure grace, unleſs /n can procure 
it; and without grace, a man cannot believe, or live ſo as to be a true 
Chriſtian, it is certainly wholly impertinent to uſe force to bring a man to 
be truly a Chriſtian. To hear and conſider, is in mens power, you will 
ſay, and to that force may be pertinent; I grant to make men hear, but not 
to make them canſider in your ſenſe, which you tell us, is to confider ſo as to 
imbrace; if you mean by inbracing any thing but outward Conformity: 
And that according to your article, contributes nothing to the attaining of 
grace; becauſe without grace, your article ſays it is a fins and to conform 
to, and outwardly profeſs a religion which a man does not underſtand and 
heartily believe, every one, I think, judges to be a fr, and no fit means to 
_ procure the grace of God, | Ends SE 
But you tell us, That God denies his grace to none who ſerioufly aſe it. It P. zt 
that be ſo, methinks force ſhould moſt properly and pertinently be uſed to 
make men /erroufly pray to God for grace. But how, I beſeech you, will 
this ſtand with your thirteenth article? For if you mean by /erzoyfly ; ſo 
as will make his ſeeking acceptable to God, that cannot be, becauſe he is 
ſuppoſed yet to want grace which alone can make it acceptable: and if his 
alking has the nature of /in, as in the article you de not doubt but it has, 
can you expect that ſinning ſhould procure the grace of God? You-will 
I fear here, without ſome great help in a very nice diſtinction from the 
ſcbool-authors, be forced either to renounce your article in the plain ſenſe. of 
it, and ſo become a Diſſenter from the church of England, or elſe acknow- 
ledge force to be wholly inpertinent to the buſineſs of true religion and fal- 
vation, | | | | 
Another reaſon I gave againſt the w/efuine/5 of force in matters of religion, 
was, ©* Becauſe the magiſtrates of the world, being few of them in the 
« right way, not one of ten, take which fide you will, perhaps not one 
« of a hundred, being of the true religion; it is likely your indirect way 
* of uſing force would do a hundred, or at leaſt ten times as much harm 
< as good.” To which you reply, Which would have been to the purpoſe, if p 
you tad afferted, that every magiſtrate may uſe force, your indirect way (or 
way} to bring men to his own religion, whatever that be. But if you 
Je no ſuch thing, (as no man you think but an atheiſt will aſſert it }) then 
this it quite befide the buſineſs. I think I have proved, that if magiſtrates of 
the true religion may uſe force to bring men to their religion, every meg? 
| o 2 rate 
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ſtrate may uſe force tochring men to his own religion, when he thinks it the 
true v And then do you lock where the unhe⁰mmͤ will light. 
In the next paragraph, having quoted theſe following words of mine; 
vyhere I ſay; Under another pretente, you put into the magiſtrate's hands 
as much power to force men to his religion, as any the openeſt perſecutors 
can pretend to. I aſſe what difference is there between puniſhing them 
« to bring them to maſs,” and puniſhing them to bring them to conſider 
e thoſe reaſons and arguments Which are proper and ſufficient to con- 
P. 27 * vince: them that they ought to go to maſs?” You reply; A queſtion 
nohich you ſhall then think your ſelf obliged to anſwer," when® I have pro- 
duced thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper and ſufficient to ron 
wince men that they ought to go to maſs. - But if you had not omitted the 
three or four immediately preceding lines, an art to ſerve a good cauſe, which 
puts me in mind of my Papas and 'Mohammedans, the reader would have 
ſeen that your reply was nothing at all to my argument. My words 
Eſpecially, if you conſider, that as the magiſtrate will certainly uſe it 
«« force] to force men to hearken to the proper miniſters of bis religion; let 
e it be what it will; ſo you having ſet no time nor bounds to this eon- 
1 {jderation of arguments and reaſons ſhort of being convinced, you under 
another,“ etc. My argument is to ſhew of what advantage force, your way 
applied, is like to be to the true religion, ſince it puts as much force into the 
magiſtrate's hands as the openeſt perſecutors can pretend to, which the ma- 
giſtrates of wrong perſuaſions may and will uſe as well as thoſe of the true; 
becauſe your way ſets no other bounds to confidering ſhort of complying. 
And then I aſk, What difference there is between puniſhing you to bring 
% yu to maſs; or puniſhing you to conſider thoſe reaſons and urguments 
* which are proper and ſufficient to convince you that you ought to go to 
% maſs?” To which you reply, That it is a gueſtion you ſhall then thinb your 
lf obliged to anſiver, when I have produced thoſe reaſons and arguments that 
are proper and ſufficient to convince men that they ought to go to maſs. Where- 
- as, the objection is the ſame, Whether there be or be not, reaſons and argu- 
ments proper to convince men, that they ought to go to maſs; for men 
muſt be puniſhed on till they have ſo conſidered as to comply: And what 
difference is there then between puniſhing men to bring them to maſs, and 
puniſhing them to make them conſider ſo as to go to maſs? But though 
I pretend not to produce any reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to 
convince you or all men, that they ought to go to maſs; yet do you think 
there are none proper and ſufficient to convince any men? And that all the 
Papiſts in the world go to maſs without believing it their duty? And who- 
ſioever believes it to be his duty, does it upon reaſons and arguments, proper 
and ſufficient to convince him, though perhaps not to convince another, 
that it is fo, or elſe I imagine he would never believe it at all. What think 
you of thoſe great numbers of -Fapaneſes, that reſiſted all ſorts of torments, 
even to death itſelf, for the Romiſh religion? And had you been ä 
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ſome years ſince, who knows but the arguments: the king of Fnance pro- 
duced might have been proper aud ſuſſivient to haue gon vinced you that you 
ouglit to ga to mas? L do not by this, thin y leſs confident-of the truth 


. 


of your religion, than you profeſs. to be. But ar ents ſet on with force, 


haye a ſtrange efficacy upon human frailtys and he muſt be well aſſured 
of his own ſtrength, who- can peremptorily affirm, he is ſute he ſhould 
have ſtood, what above a million of people ſunk under: ee 
it is great confidence to ſay, there was not one ſo well per ſua ed of the 
truth of his religion, as you, are of yours; though ſome of them gave great 
proofs of their perſuaſion in their ſufferings for it. But what the neceſſary 
method of force may be able to do, to bring any one, in your ſenſe, to 
any religion, i. e. to an outward profeſſion of it, he that thinks himſelf 
ſecure againſt, muſt have a greater aſſurance of himſelf, than the weakneſs 


you will do well to teach it the world; for it is the hard luck of well- 
to be often miſled by chem, and even the confident them- 
ſelves have not ſeldom fallen under them, and betrayed their weakneſs. 
To my demanding, if you meant reaſons and arguments proper and ſujft- 
cient to convince men of the truth, why did you not ſay ſo? Vou feply, 
As 1f it were polſible for any man that reads. your anſwer, to think- ot her wiſe. P. 27 
| Whoever reads that paſſage in your A. p- 5, cannot poſſibly think you 

meant to ſpeak out, and poſſibly. you found ſome difficulty to add any thing 
to your words, (which are theſe, Force uſed to bring men le confider rea ſans 
and arguments proper and ſufficient. to convince them) that might determine 
their ſenſe. For if you had ſaid, to convince them of truth; then the ma- 
giſtrate muſt have made laws, and uſed force to make men ſearch after truth 
in general, and that would not have ſerved. your turn: If you had faid to 
convince them of the truch of the magiſtrate's- religion, that Would too 
manifeſtly have put the power in every magiſtrate's hands, which you tell 
us, none but an atheiſt will. Jay- If you had ſaid, 7 convince them of the 
truth of your religion, that had looked too ridiculous to be owned, though 
it were the thing you meant; and therefore in this ſtrait, where nothing 
you could fay, would well fit your purpoſe, you wiſely chuſe to leave the 
ſenſe imperfect. and name nothing they were to be convinced of, but leave 
it to be collected by your reader out of your diſcourſe, rather than add three 
words to make it good grammar, as well as intelligible ſenſe. 40% 

To my ſaying, That if you pretend. it muſt be arguments to Convince: 

« men of the truth, it would in this caſe do you little ſervice; becauſe the 
« maſs in France is as much ſuppoſed the truth, as the liturgy here.” You 
reply, So that it, ſeems, that in my opinion, whatſoever is ſuppoſed the truth, p. 28 
is the truth, for o+berwiſe this reaſon of mine is none at all. If, in my opi- 
nion, the ſuppoſition. of truth authorizes the magiſtrate to uſe the ſame 
means to bring men to it, as if it were true, my argument will hold good, 
wichout taking all to be true which ſome men ſuppoſe true. Rec en 
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this anſwer of yours, to ſuppoſè or believe his religion the true, is not 
enough to/authorive the magiſtrate to uſe force; he muſt know, i. e. be in- 
fallibly certain, that his is the true religion. We will for once ſuppoſe you 
aur magiſtrate, with force promoting onr national religion. I will not af 
you, whether you know that all required of conformiſts, is neceſſary to fal- 
vation: But will ſuppoſe one of my Pagans afking you, whether you know 
Chriſtianity to be the true religion? If you ſay, Yes, he will afk you how | 
you know it? and no doubt, but you will give the anſwer, whereby our 
Saviour proved his miſſion, John v, 36, that the Toorks which our Saviour 
did bear witneſs of him, that the father ſent bim. The miracles that Chrift 
did, are 1 of his being ſent from God, and ſo his religion the true 
religion. then you will be aſked again, Whether you know that he 
did thoſe miracles, as well as thoſe who ſaw them done? If you anſwer, 
Yes; then it is plain that miracles are not yet withdrawn, but do ſtifl ac- 
company the Chriſtian religion with all the efficacy and evidence, that they 


had upon the eye-witnefles of them, and then upon your own grounds, 


there will be no neceſſity of the magiſtrate's affiſtance, miracles ſtill ſuppſy- 


ing the want of it. If you anſwer, that matter of fact done out of your 

at ſuch a diſtance of time and place, cannot be known to you as cer- 
tainly, as it was to the eye witneſſes of it, but that you upon very good 
grounds firmly believe it; you are then come to believing, that yours is the 
true religion, and if that be ſufficient to authorize you to uſe force, it will 
authorize any other magiſtrate of any other religion to uſe force alſo. | For 
whoever believes any thing, takes it to be true, and as he thinks upon good 
grounds; and thoſe often who believe on the weakeſt grounds, have the 


ſtrongeſt confidence : and thus all magiſtrates who believe their rei- f 


gion to be true, will be obliged to uſe force to promote it, as if it were the 
true. | 0 | Es 

To my ſaying that the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, amounts 
to no more but this, that it is not impoſſible but that it may be uſeful. 
You reply, 7 leave it to be judged by what has been ſaid; and.] leave it to you 
your felt to judge: Only, that you may not forget, I ſhall here remind yon 


in ſhort of ſome of the reaſons I have to fay ſo: 1. You grant that force has 


L. II, p. 79 


no direct efficacy to bring men to imbrace the truth. 2. Vou diſtinguiſh the 
indirect, and at @ diſtance uſefulneſs of your force, from that which is barely 
by accident; by theſe two marks, v/z. Firſt, That puniſhment on diſſen- 
ters for nonconformity, is, by thoſe that wſe it, intended to make men 
conſider: and Secondly, That your moderate puniſhments, by experience, 
are found often ſucceſsful ; and yours having neither of theſe marks, it muſt 
be concluded to be uſeful only by accident: and ſuch an uſefulneſs, as I 
ſaid, One cannot deny, to auricular confeſſion, doing of penance, going 
«© pilgrimages to ſaints, and what not? Yet our church does not think fit 
** to uſe them; though it cannot be denied bat they may have ſome of your 
« mdirett and at a diſtance uſefulneſs ; that is, perhaps may do ſome ſervice 
* indireftHly, and by accident.” If the intention of thoſe that uſe wares: 
| an 


*  ployed ten, or poſſibly, a hundred times to bring men to error, for once that 
it is imployed to bring men to the truth; and where it chances to be im- 
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and the ſicceſt they will tell you they find in the uſe of them, be a proof 
of doing ſervice more than by accident; that cannot he denied to them more 
than to penalties, your way applied. To which, let me add, that nicentfs 
and difficulty there is, to hit that juſt degree of foree ; which according to 
your hypotheſis, muſt be neither ſo much as to do harm, nor ſo little as to 
be ineffectual ; for you your ſelf cannot determine it, makes it uſcfulneſs 
yet more uncertain and accidental. And after all, let its efficacy to work 
upon mens minds be what it will, great or little, it being ſure to be im - 


ployed, on the ſide of truth, it being liable to make a hundred, or perhaps 
a thouſand outward conformiſts, for one true and ſincere convert; I leave 


it alſo to be judged what uſefulneſs it is like to be of. 5 


To ſhew the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, I ſaid, „Where the 


« law puniſhed diſſenters without telling them it is to make them conſider, 


e they may through ignorance and overſight negle& to do it.” Tour 
anſwer is, But where the lau provides ſufficient means of inflruttion for all, P. 2 


as well as puniſhment for diſſenters, it is ja plain to all concerned, that the 
puniſhment is intended to make them conſider, that you ſee no danger 'of mens 
neglectiug to do it, through ignorance or overſight, I hope you mean by con- 
Hider, ſo to confider as not only to imbrace in an outward profeſſion, for then 


all you ſay is but a poor fallacy, for ſuch a conſideting amounts to no more 


but bare outward conformity; but ſo to confider, ſtudy and examine matters 


of religion, as really to imbrace, what one is convinced to be the true, with 


faith and obedience, If it be fo plain and eaſy to underſtand, that a law, 
that ſpeaks nothing of it, ſhould yet be intended to make men confader, 
ſearch and /{udy, to find out the fruth that muſt ſave them; I with you had 


ſhewed us this plainneſs. For I confeſs many of all degrees, that I have 


purpoſely aſked about it, did not ever ſee, or ſo much as dream, that the 
act of uniformity, or againſt conventicles, or the penalties in either of them, 
were ever intended to make men ſeriouſly ſtudy religion, and make it their 
buſineſs to find the truth which muſt fave them; but barely to make men con- 
form. But perhaps you have met with handicrafts-men, and country-far- 
mers, maid ſervants, and day-labourers, who have quicker underitandings, 
and reaſon better about the intention of the law, for theſe as well as others are 
concerned, If you have not, it is to be feared, your faying it it fo plain, that 
you ſee no danger of mens negledting to do it, through ignorance or overfight, 
is more for its ſerving your purpoſe, than from any experience you have, 
that it is ſo. ** | 85. 92 

When you will inquire into this matter, you will, I gueſs, find the 
people ſo ignorant amidſt that great p/amneſs you ſpeak of, that not one of 
twenty of any degree, amongſt conformiſts or nonconformiſts, ever under- 
ſtood the penalty of twelve pence a Sunday, or any other of our penal laws 
againſt noncontormity, to be intended to ſet men upon ſtudying; the true re- 
ligion, and impartially examining what is neceſſary to ſalvation. And if you 
would come to Hudibras's deciſion, I believe he would have a good * 
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of it; who ſhould give you a guinea for each one who had thought fo, and 
receive but ſhilling for every one who had not. Indeed you do. not ſay, 
it is plain every-where, but only where the lau provides ſufficient means 4 
enftruttion for all, as well as puniſhments for diſſenters. From whence, I think | 
it will follow, that that contributes nothing to make it plain, or elſe that 

the law has not provided ' ſufficient means of inſtruction in England, where | 
ſo very few find this to be ſo plain. If by this ſigficient proviſion of means of 
inſtruction for all; you mean, perſons maintained at the public charge to 
preach, and officiate in the public exerciſe of the national religion; IJ ſap- 


poſe you needed not this reſtriction, there being few places which have an 
eſtabliſhed national religion, where there is not ſuch means inſtruction 


eee if you intend any other means of inſtruction, I know none the law 
as provided in England but the XXXIX Articles, the Liturgy, and the 


Scripture, and how either of them by it ſelf, or theſe altogether, with a 


national clergy, make it plain, that the penalties laid on nonconformity, 
are intended to make men confider, ſtudy, and impartially examine matters of 


religion, you would do well to ſhew. For magiſtrates uſually know, and 
therefore make their laws accordingly, that the people ſeldom carry either 


their interpretation or practice beyond what the expreſs letter of the Jaw 
requires of them. You would do well alſo to ſhew, that a ſufficient pro- 
viſion of means of inſtruction, cannot but be underſtood to require an ef- 
fectual uſe of them, which the law that makes that proviſion ſays nothing 
of. But on the contrary, contents it ſelf with ſomething very ſhort of it: 
For conformity or coming to church, is at leaſt as far from confidermg, 


ſtudying and impartially examining matters of religion, ſo as to imbrace the 
truth upon conviction and with an obedient heart, as being preſent at a diſ- 


courſe concerning mathematics, and ſtudying mathematics, ſo as to become 


a knowing mathematician, are different one from the other. 


People generally think they have done their duties abundantly, if they 
Have been at church, whether they mind any thing done there or no: This 
they call ſerving of God, as if it were their whole duty; ſo backward are 
they to underſtand more, though it be plain the law of God expreſly re- 
quires-more. But that they have fully ſatisfied the law of the land, no 
body doubts; nor is it eaſy to anſwer what was replied to me on this occa- 
ſion, vz. If the magiſtrate: intended any thing more in thoſe laws but con- 
formity, would he not have ſaid it? To ith let me add, if the magi- 


ſtrate intended conformity as the fruit conviction, would he not have taken 


ſome care to have them inſtructed before they conformed, and examined 
when they did? but it is preſumable their ignorance, corruption and luſts, 


all drop off in the church-porch, and that they become perfectly good 


Chriſtians as ſoon as they have taken their ſeats in the church. 
If there be any whom your example or writing hath inſpired with acute- 


_ neſs enough to find out this; I ſuſpect the vulgar who have ſcarce time and 
thought enough to make inferences from the law, which ſcarce one of ten 
of them ever fo much as reads, or perhaps underſtands when read, are ſtill, 
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and will be. ignorant of it: Aud thoſe who have the time and abilities to 
Fer e e eee ee e, 

ed to make men examine the doctrine and ceremonies of religion; ſince 

thoſe who ſhould examine, are prohibited by thoſe very laws, to follow their 

_ own judgments, which is the very end and uſe of examination, if they at 

all differ from the religion eſtabliſhed by law. Nor can it appear ſo plain 

to all concerned, that the puniſhment i intended to make them confder and 

examine, when they ſee the puniſhments you ſay are to make people conſſder, 


oe thoſe who conſider and examine matters of religion, as little as any of 


* 
- _ 
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1 


ze molt ignorant and careleſs diſſenters. 


To my ſaying, Some difſenters may have conſidered already, and then 
force 5 d upon them muſt needs be uſeleſs; unleſs you can think it 
<« uſeful to puniſh a man to make him do that which he has done already.“ 
Vou reply, No man who rejetts truth neceſſary to his ſulvation, has confidered P. 28 
already as he ought to . 5 The words as be ought, are not, as I take it in 
the queſtion :, and ſo your anſwer is, No man who rejetts'the truth neceſſary 
to his ſalvation, hath confidered, ſtudied or examined matters of religian. But 
we will let that go: and yet with that allowance, your anſwer will be no- 
thing to the purpoſe, unleſs you will dare to ſay, that all diſſenters, rej 
truth neceflary to falvation. For without that ſuppoſition, that all diſſen- 
ters rejecł truth : neceſſary 'to ſalvation, the argument and anſwer, will ſtand 
thus. It may be uſeleſs to puniſh all diſſenters to make them confider, be- 
cauſe ſome of them may have conſidered already. To which, the anſwer is, - 
Ves, ſome of them may have con/idered already, but thoſe who reject truth 


1 


neceſſary to their ſalvation, have not conſidered as they ought. A 


I ſaid, The greateſt part of mankind, being not able to diſcern betwixt L. II, p. 79 
« truth and falſhood, that depends upon long and many proofs, and remote 

ce conſequences ; nor having ability enough to diſcover: the falſe: grounds, Fe : 
and reſiſt the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men verſed. in 
© controverſies, are ſo much more expoſed, by the force, which is uſed to 
* make them hearken to the information and inſtruction. of men appointed 
« to-it by the magiſtrate, or thoſe of his religion, to be led into falſhood 
and error, than they are likely this way to be brought to imbrace the 
«« truth which muſt fave them; by how much the, national religions of the 
world are, beyond compariſon, more of them falſe or erroneous, than 
* {ſuch as have God for their author, and truth for their ſtandard.”. You 

reply, F the firſt part of this be true, then an infallible guide, and implicit P. 29 
Bk are more neceſſary than ever you thought them. Whether you conclude 
from thence or no, that then there will be a neceſſity of an iafallible guide, 
and an implicit. faith, it is nevertheleſs true, that the greateſt part of men 
are unable to diſcern, as I ſaid, between truth and falſhood depending, upon 
long and many proofs, etc. But whether that will make aninfallible guide 
neceſſary or. no, impoſition in matters of religion certainly will: ſince there 
can be nothing more abſurd imaginable, than that a man ſhould take upon 
him to impoſe on others in matters of their eternal concernment, without 
| 6 7˖——— ITE hay 
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of confidering as much as you pleaſe, as long as it is to make men confider as 
they ought, and eonfidering as they ought, is ſo to conſider, as to mbrace; 
the uſing of force to make men confider, and the ufing of force to nate them 


AY 


being, or fo much a9 pretending to be ub, for colour it with'the name 


imbrace any doctrine or opinion, is the fame thing: and to ſhew a difference 


betwixt impoſing an opinion, and ufrng force to make it be imbraced, would 


require ſuch a piece of ſubtiſty, as I heard lately from a learned man out of 
the pulpit, who told us, that though two things, he named, were all one, 


yet for diſtinction's ſake he would divide them. Four reaſon for the ne- 
ceſſity of an infallible guide, is, For if" the greateſt part of mankind be not 
able to diſcern betwixt truth and faiſhovd, in matters concerning their ſalvation 


{as I nuft mean if Leal to the purpoſe) their condition muſt needs be very ba- 


zardous, if they have not guide or judge, to whoſe determination and drec- 
tion they may fre = — And 2 they muſt refign 
themſelves to the determination and dirrctiom of the civil magiſtrate; or be pu- 
niſhed. Here it is like you will have ſomething again to ſay to my modefly and 
conſcience, for imputing to you what you no where ſay: 
words; but in effect as plainly as may be. The m te may impoſe 
found creeds and decent ceremomes, i. e. ſuch as he thinks fit, for what is Gund 
and gecent he T hope muſt be judge; and if he be judge of what is bund and 
decent, it amounts to no more but what he thinks fit: and if it be not what 
he thinks fit, why is one ceremony preferred to another? Why one doctrine 
of the Scripture put into the Creed and Articles, and another as ſound left 
out? They are truths neceſſary to ſalvation; We ſhall ſee that in good time: 
here only I atk, Does the magiſtrate only believe them to be traths and ce- 
remonies neceffary to ſalvation, or does he certainly know then to be ſo? If 
ou fay he only believes them to be fo, and that that is enough to authorize 
Em to impoſe them, you, by your own confeſſion, authorize magiſtrates 
to tmpoſe what they think W 0 for the fal vation of their ſubjects fouls ; 
and ſo the king of France did what he was obliged to, when he ſaid he would 
have all his ſubjects ſaved, and fo fell to dragooning. | 260 


* 


nt it, in direct 


If you fay the magiſtrate certainly knows them to be neceſſary to ſalva- 


tion, we are luckily come to an mfallible guide, Well then, the ſound creeds 


are agreed on; the confeſſion and litargy are framed; the ceremonies pitched 
on; and the terms of communion thus ſet up, you have religion eſtabliſhed 
by law: and what now is the ſubject to do? He is to conform. No; he 


maſt. firſt con/ider. Who bids him confider? No body, he may, if he 


pleaſes, but the law ſays nothing to him of it: cunſider or not conſider, if 


he conforms it is well, and he is approved of, and admitted. He does con- 
fider the beſt he can, but finds ſome things he does not underſtand, other 
things he cannot believe, aſſent or conſent to. What now is to be done with 
him ? He muſt cither be puniſhed on, or reſign himſelf up to the determi- 
nation and direction of the civil magiſtrate ; which till you can find a better 
name for it, we will call implicit "rok And'thus you have provided a re- 
medy for the hazardous condition o 

| ſuppoſe 


weak underſtandings, in that which you 


. 


ſuppoſe neceſſary in dhe caſe, uin, an infallible guide and -nphoie faiths in 


matters concerning mens ſalvation. 


- 


Let that be your rule, and the magiſirate with his co-ni#ive power; will be 


left out too. vou think there it no need of any fiech ; becauſe ort. Wag 


the long and many proofs and temote . conſequences, the falſe: grounds, ar 
the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men verſed in gontrovetſies, 
with which I Cat well as thoje of the Raman , communion). indeavour ta dmuſt 


you; through the gaodne/5 of Gadithe truth-which it neceſſary to ſalvation, tits 


fo obuiqus and expaſed to all that ſincereiy and diligently Jeek it, that no ſuch 
| perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the knowledge * it. This then is your an- 
ſwer, that truths neceſſary to ſaluation are obvious; ſo that thoſe who ee 


them ſincerely and diligentiy, are not in danger to be miſled or expoſed in 
thoſe to error, by the weakneſs of their underſtandings. This will be a. 


good anſwer to what I objected from the danger moſt are in to be led into 
error, by the .magiſtrate's adding force to the arguments for their national 
eſtabliſhed religions; when you have ſhewn that nothing is wont to be im- 


poſed in national religions, but what is neceſſary to ſalvation; or which will 


a little better accommodate your hypotheſis, when you can ſhew that no- 
thing is impaſed, or required for communion with the church of England, 
but what is neceſſary to ſalvation; and conſequently, is very eaſy and obvious 
to be known, and diſtinguiſhed from falſhood. And indeed, beſides what 
you ſay here, upon your hypotheſis, that force is lawful only becauſe it is 
neceſſary to bring men to ſalvation, it cannot be lawful to uſe it, to bring 
men to any thing, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. For if the 
lawfulneſs of force be only from the need men have of it to bring them to 
ſalvation, it cannot lawfully be uſed, to bring men to that which they do 
not need, or is not neceſſary to their ſaluation; for in ſuch an application 
of it, it is not needful to their ſaluation. Can you therefore ſay, that there is 
nothing required to be believed and profeſſed in the church of England, but 


what ies ſo obuiaus and expoſed to all that ſincerely and diligently ſeek it, that p. 29 


no ſuch perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the knowledge of it ? What think 
you of St. Athana/iuss creed? Is the ſenſe of that ſo obvious and expoſed to 
every one who ſeeks it, which ſo many learned men have explained fo dif- 
ferent ways, and which yet a great many profeſs they cannot underſtand ? 
Or is it neceſſary to your or my ſalvation, that you or I ſhould believe and 
pronounce all thoſe damned who do not believe that creed, i. e. every pro- 


poſition in it? which I fear. would extend to not a few of the church of 
England, unleſs we can think that people believe, i. e. aſſent to the truth of 


8 they do not at all underſtand. If ever you were acquainted 


with a country pariſh, you muſt needs have a ſtrange opinion of them, if 


you think all the plowmen and milkmaids at church, underſtood all the 
propoſitions in Atbanaſius's creed; it is more, truly, than I ſhould be apt to 
think of any one of them, and yet I cannot hence believe myſelf au- 
thoriged to judge or pronounce them all damned: it is too bold an in- 
= P p 2 trenching 


But you ſay; For your part, you tniw of no fath guide of. God's appointing. P. 19 
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venthing: on the. . precogative of "aw Alraighty; to their own maſter they 


Rand or fall. 38 


"The i le inches which profeiled, "nd müll be 


7 owned: by the members of the church of England, as is evident from the 


XXXIX Articles, and ſeveral paſſuges in the Liturgy: and yet I aſl you, 
whether this be /o obvious.and 5» t all that: diligently and fincerely ſeek the 
truth, that one he is in the communion of the church of England, ſin- 
cerely ſeeking the truth; may. not raiſe to himſelf ſuch difficulties concerning 
the ine of original fin as mag puzzle him though he be a man of ftudy ; 
and whether he _ not 3 _ * ſo- Tar: as to be Raggered im is : 
inion. | 
72 grant me th. as 1. am 8 to think SAY 4hen Liaqtire who 
ther it be not true, notwithſtanding what you ſay coneerning the ' plairineſs 
and obviouſneſs of truths neceſſary td falyation, that a great part of mankind | 
may not be able to diſcern between truth and falſhood, in ſeveral points, 
vrhich are thought ſo far ta concern their gane. as to ber ien n ee 
FR of the national religion? 8. „ 
If you ſay it may be ſo, then I bare nothing further t to Inquire; but ſhall only 
adviſe you not to be ſo ſevere hereafter in your cenſure of Mr. Reynolds,: as 
you are, where you tell me, that the famous inſtance I give tbe cu Rey- 
nolds g it not of any. moment to prove the contrary ; unleſt I can undertake, that 
herthat erred was as fincere in bis res need after that renz 4c J. ſuppeſe bim 
able to examane and judge. £0 $42 ni An FI 
Vou will, I ſuppoſe, be more charitable PEI tine, 5 you have con- 
idered, that neither /ancerzty, not freedom from error, even in the eſtabliſhed 
doctrines of their o.]ꝗn church, is the privilege of thoſe who j Join themſelves 


in outward profeſſion to any national church whatſoever. And it is not im- 


poſſible, that one who has ſubſcribed the XXXIX Articles, may yet make 


it a queſtion, Whether it may be truly ſaid that God imputes the firft fin f, 
Adam 70 his poſterity ? etc. But we are apt to be ſo fond of our own opi- 


nions, and almoſt infallibility, that we will not allow them to be ſincere, who 


quit our communion; whilſt at the ſame-time we tell the world, it is pre- 
ſumable, that all who imbrace it do it ſincerely, and upon conviction; 
though we cannot but know many of them to be but looſe, inconſiderate, 
and ignorant people. This is all the reaſon you have, when you ſpeak of 
the Reynolds, to ſuſpect one of the brothers more than the other: and to 
think that Mr. Chillingwarth had not as much ſincerity when he quitted, as 
when he returned to the church of England, is a Partiality, which Ane 
can juſtify without pretending to ixfallibility. 


P. 34 Io ſhew that you do not fancy your force to be uſefu ul, but that you Judge 


2 upon juſt and ſufficient grounds, you tell us, the ftrong probability. of its ſuo- 
ceſs is grounded upon the conſideration of human nature, and the general temper 
of . mankind, apt to be wrought upon by the method you ſpeak of, and upon the 
indiſputable atteſtation of experience. :. The conſideration of human nature, 


and the n temper of — will teach one this, that men are apt, 


in 
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in things within their power, to be wonghr upon by force, and the more 
wrought upon, the greater the force or puniſhments are: © ſo that Were 
moderate penalties” will not Work, great ſeveritiet will. Which conſin: — l! 
deration of human nature, if it be à i ground to judge any force — 4 
uleful, will I fear neceſſarily carry you, in your judgment, to feverities | 
beyond the moderate 5 7 
a ſtrong” probability of 
not prevail. £02 901 r et ens ee eee 
But if to conſider ſo as you require, 1 6 ſo as to'mbrace, and Belieue, be 
not in their power, then no force at all, great or little, is or can be uſefu/ 
You mult therefore, conſider it which way you will, either renounce all 
force as 1% fu, or pull off your 'maſk, and own all the ſeverities of the cru- 
elleſt perſecutors. n 411 27 nnn 5 „ Og BPH 3 409 
The other reaſon of your judging force to be uſeful, you ſay, is grounded 
on the indiſputable atteſtation of experience. Pray tell us where you have this 
atteſtation *of experience for your moderate, which is the only uſeful. force: 
name the country where true religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been nationally 
received, and eftabliſhed by moderate penal laws, that the obſerving perſons you 
appeal to, may know where to imploy their obſervation : tell us how long it 
was tried, and what was the ſucceſs of it? And where there has been the re- 
laxation of ſuch moderate penal laws, the fruits whereof have continually been 
epiruriſin and atheiſm? Till you do this, I fear, that all the world will 
think, there is a more indiſputable atteſtation of experience for the ſucceſs of 
dragooning, and the /everizzes you condemn, than of your moderate method ; 
which we ſhall compare with the king of France's, and ſee which is moſt 
fucceſsful 'in making proſelytes to church- conformity, for yours as well as 
his reach no ſurther than that, when you produce your examples: the con- 
fident talk whereof, is good to countenance a cauſe, though experience there 
be none inn bee , 0 W606 5 
But you appeal, you ſay, to all obſerving perſons, whether wherever true P. 34 
religion or ſound Chriſtianity have been nationally received and eſtabliſbed by mo- 
derate penal laws, it has not always viſibly loft ground by the relaxation of thoſe 
laws? Trae or falſe religions, found or unſound Chriſtianity, wherever 
eſtabliſhed into national religions by penal laws, always have loſt, and al- 
ways will loſe ground, 1. e. loſe ſeveral of their conforming profeſſors upon 
the relaxation of thoſe laws. But this concerns not the true, more than ; 5 
other religions; nor is any prejudice to it; but only ſhews that many are, 
by the penalties of the law, kept in the communion of the national religion, 
who are not really convinced or perſuaded of it: and therefore, as ſoon as 
liberty is given, they own the diflike they had many of them before, and 
out of perſuaſion, curioſity, erc. ſeek out and betake themſelves to ſome other 
profeſſion. This need not ſtartle the magiſtrates of any religion, much leſs 
thoſe of the true, ſince they will be ſure to retain thoſe, who more mind their 
ſecular intereſt than the truth of religion, who are every where the greater 
number, by the advantages of countenance and preferment : and if it be the 
4 | \ true 


e ſo often mentioned in your ſyſtem; upon 
e ſucceſs of greater puniſnments, where leſs would 
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P. 34 


time you are to | give an account of hooks and 
pamphlets tending to the promoting ſcepticiſin in religion amongst us, I ſhall 


mind 


: 
4 
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you of che ab Earn: comer winys Toleration, to be added ts the eitebegbe, 
which ing and bailding upon this; that ue region,” ny be kun by p. 4 


thoſe who prafofh it, to be rhe only nus religion; does not 4 Hefte towards be- 
traying the C 


were neceflary; But if the true religion may he known to men to be 6; # 
ſteptic may require, and you cannot Blame him if he does not reeeive your 
religion, upon the ſtrongeſt probable arguments, without demonſtration. 

if one ſhould demand of you demonſtration of the truths of your re- 
ligion, which I befeech you, would you do, either renounce your affertion, 
— * may be known to be true, or elſe undertake to demonſtrate it to 
And as for tbe deeay of the very lifs and ſpirit of Gbriſiunity, and the 


ſpreading of epiouriſm amongſt us: T atk, what can more tend to the pro- 
moting #4 them than this dectrine, whielt is to be found in the ſame Let- 


ter, viz. That it is preſumable that thoſe who conform, dv it upon reaſon and 


convitfion? When you can inflanee in any thing ſo much tending to the pro- 


moting of ſceptieiſn in religion and an aig im the Pr f# or Second Letter 
concerning Tolerution, Wwe (ſhall have reafor 

for what you fay. N a | 
As to epicurzin, the ſpreading whereof you likewiſe impute to: the'relax- 
ation of your moderate penal laws ; that ſo fur as it is diſtinct from arbeiſm, I 
think regards mens lives more than their religions 3. e. ſpeculative opinions 
in religion and ways of —_— whieh-1s that we mean by rehgion; as con- 
cerned in Toleration. And for the toleration- of corrupt manners, and the 
debaucheries of kfe, neither our author nor I do plead for it; but fay it is 
properly the magiſtrate's bufineſs, by puniſhments te reſtrain and ſuppreſs 
them. I do not therefore blame your zeal againſt arbennr and epicuriſn; 
but you diſcover a great zeal againſt ſbmething ele, in charging them on 


Toleration, when it is in the magiſtrate's power to reſtrain and ſuppreſs 


them by more effectual laws than thoſe for church. conformity. For there 
are thoſe who will tell you; that an outward* profeſſion of the national reli- 
gion, even where it is the true religion, is no more oppofite to, or incon- 
ſiſtent with albeiſn or 1 thaw the owning” of another religion, eſpe- 
cially any Chriſtian profeſſion, tflat differs from iti And therefore, you, in 
vain, impute atheiſm or epicuriſin to the relaxation of penal laws, that re- 
quire no more than an outward conformity to the national church. 

As to the ſes and unchriſtian d/v7/iorrs, for other d/vifons there may be 
without prejudice to Chriſtianity, at whoſe door they chiefly ought to be 
laid, I have ſhewed'you elſewhere: © 8 * 


One 


ſtian ion to ſcepties- Por what greater advantage can 
be . that one may know the true religion ? Were 
by putting into their hands x right to demand it to be demonſtrated to them, 
that the Chriſtian religion is true, and bringing on the profeffors of it to'z 
neoceſſity of doing in I have heard it complained of as one great artifite of 
. feoptics; to require demonſirations' where they neither cbuld be Had, nor 


to think you Have ſome ground 
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One thing I cannot. but take notice of here, that having named: feln, be- 
gien, epic iin, . atheiſm, and 2 decay. of the ſpirit and life of Chraſtianity, as 
the fruits of _ relaxation, for which you had the atte/tation. of former; expe- 


rience, you add theſe words, Not ta:fpeak of what our eyes at this time cannot 
but fee, For fear of giving offence. -. Whom is it, I beſeech you, you are fo 
afraid of offending, if you thould ſpeak. of the epicuriſi, atheiſm, and decay of 
the ſpirit, and life of Chriſtianity, amongſt us? But I ſee, he that is ſo mo- 
derate in one part of his letter, that he will not tale upon him ta teach law- 
makers and governors, even what they cannot know without being taught by 


him, 1. e. what he calls moderate penalties or force; may yet, in another part 


of the ſame letter, by broad iniinuations, uſe reproaches, wherein it is a 


Hard matter to think /aw-maters and governors are not meant. But whoeyer 


be meant, it is at leaſt adviſable in accuſations - that are eaſier ſuggeſted than 


made out, to caſt abroad the ſlander in general, and leave others to apply it, 
| for fear thoſe who are named, and ſo juſtly offended with a falſe impu- 
tation, ſhould be intitled to aſk, as in this caſe, how it appears that ſects 


and herefies have multiplied, epicuriſm and atheiſm ſpread themſelves, and that 
the hfe and ſpirit of Chriſtianity is decay'd more within theſe two years, than 
it was before; and that all this miſchief is owing to the late relaxation of 


o 


the penal laws againſt proteſtant diſſenter ??: ! 
Tou go on, And if theſe have always been the fruits of the relaxation.of mo- 
derate penal laws, made for the preſerving and advancing true religion; you 
think this confideration alone is abundantly ſufficient to ſhew the ' uſefulneſs and 
benefit of ſuch laws. For if theſe evils have conſtantly ſprung from the relax- 
ation of. thoſe. laws, tis evident they were prevented before by thoſe laws. One 
would think by your ſaying, always been the fruits and conftantly ſprung, that 
moderate penal laws, for preſerving. the true religion, had been the conſtant 


| Practice of all Chriſtian commonwealths ; and that relaxations of them, in 


favour of a free toleration, had frequently happened; and that there were 
examples both of the one and the other, as common and known, as of 
princes that have perſecuted for religion, and learned men who have im- 
ployed their ſkill to make it good. But till you, ſhew us.in what ages or 
countries your moderate eſtabliſhments were in faſhion, and where they 
were again removed to make way for our, Author's Toleration, you to as 
little purpoſe talk of the fruits of them, as if you ſhould talk of the fruit of 
a tree which no body olanted, or was no where ſuffered to grow till one 
might ſee what fruit came from it. r 89 


- 7 8 


Having laid it down as one of the conditions for a fair debate of this con- 


L. II, p. 100 troverſy, That it ſhould be without ſuppoſing all along your church in 


church or religion be ? That ſeems ſomewhat hard, And you think I might have 


the right, and your religion the true; I add theſe words; Which. can 
% no more be allowed to you ix THS CAS, whatever. your church or xeli- 
«« gion be, than it can be to a Papiſt or a Lutheran, a Preſbyterian or an 
* Anabaptiſt ; nay, no more to you, than it can be allowed to a Jew or 
« Mohammedan.” To which you reply, No, Sir? Not whatever your 


giv en 
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given you ſome reaſon for what I ſay: for certainly it is "not fo ſelf-evident ur to 
need no prof. But you think it is no hard matter to gueſs at my : reaſon, 
though I did not think fit expreſily to own it. For tis obvious enough there can 
be no other reaſon for this afertion of mine, but either the equal truth,” or at 
leaſt the equal certainty / or uncertainty ) of all religions. For whoever confiders 
my aſſertion, muſt ſee, that to make it good I ſhall be obliged to maintain one of 
theſe too things: either, 1. That no religion is the true religion, in oppotion 
to other religions: which makes all religions true or falſe, er | o either way in- 
different. Or, 2. That though ſome one religion be 'the true religion, yet no 
man can have any more reaſon than another man of another religion may have, to 
believe his to be the true religion. Which makes all religions equally certam, {or 
uncertain, whether I pleaſe Fj and fo renders it vain and idle to inquire after the 
true religion, and only a piece of good luck if any man be of it, and fuch good 
luck as he can never know that he has, till he come into the other world. Whe- 
ther of theſe two principles I will own, you know not. But certainly one or 
other of them lies at the bottom with me, and is the lurking ſuppoſition upon 
which I build all that I ſay. an er nee of; Ta 8 
Certainly no, Sir, neither of theſe reaſons you have ſo ingenuouſly and 
friendly found out for me, lies at the bottom; but this, that whatever pri- 
vilege or power you claim, upon your ſuppoſing yours to be the true reli- 
gion, is equally due to another, who ſuppoſes his to be the true religion, 
upon the ſame claim: and therefore that is no more to be allowed to you 
than to him. For whoſe is really the true religion, yours or his, being the 
matter in conteſt betwixt you, your ſuppoſing can no more determine it on 
your ſide, than his /uppogfing on his; unleſs you can think you have a right 
to judge in your own cauſe. Vou believe yours to be the true religion, ſo 
does he believe his: you ſay you are certain of it, ſo ſays he, he is: you 
think you have arguments proper and ſufficient to convince him, if he would 
conſider them; the ſame thinks he of his. If this claim, which is equally 
on both ſides, be allowed to either, without any proof; it is plain he, in 
whoſe favour it is allowed, is allowed to be judge in his own cauſe, which 
no body can have a right to be, who is not at leaſt infallible.” If you come 
to arguments and proofs, which you muſt do, before it can be determined 
whoſe is the true religion, it is plain your ſuppoſition is not allowed. 

In our preſent caſe, in uſing *puniſhments in religion, your ſuppoſing 
yours to be the true religion, gives you or your magiſtrate no more advan- 
tage over a Papiſt, Preſbyterian, or Mohammedan, or more reaſon to puniſh 
either of them for his religion, than the fame ſuppoſition in a Papiſt, Preſ- 
byterian, or Mohammedan, gives any of them, or a magiſtrate of their re- 
ligion, advantage over you, or reaſon to puniſh you for your religion: and 
therefore this ſuppoſition, to any purpoſe or privilege of uſing of force, is 
no more to be allowed to you, than to any one of any other religion. This 
the words, IN THIS CASE, which I there uſed; would have fatished any 
other to have been my meaning: but whether your charity made you not 
to take notice of them, or the joy of ſuch an advantage as this, not to un- 
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One thing I cannot but take notice of here, that haying named ſacln, ge- 
 refies, epicuri/ms . atheiſm, and a decay of vi rc ahi life of Chriſtianity; as 
the fruits of . relaxation, for which you ha 


rience,. you add theſe words, Not ta eat of:what our eyes at this time cannot 
but fee, for Jo of giving offence. -. Whom is it, I beſeech you, you are fo 
afraid of offending, if you ſhould ſpeak of the epicuriſin, atheiſm, and decay of 

the ſpirit, and life of Chriſtianity, amongſt us? But I fee, he that is ſo mo- 

derate in one part of his letter, that he will not. take upon him. fa teach law- 
makers and governors, even what they cannot know without being taught by 
him, i. e. what he calls moderate penalties or force; may yet, in another part 
of the fame letter, by broad inſinuations, uſe reproaches, wherein it is a 


Hard matter to think lau- malers and governors are not meant. But whoever 


be meant, it is at leaſt adviſable in accuſations that are eaſier ſuggeſted than 


made out, to caſt abroad the ſlander in general, and leave others to apply it, 
for fear thoſe who are named, and fo juſtly offended with a falſe impu- 
tation, ſhould be intitled to aſk, as in this caſe, how it appears hat fed 


and herefies have multiplied, epicuriſm and atheiſm. ſpread themſelves, and that 
the hfe and ſpirit of Chriſtianity is decay d more within theſe. two years, than 
it was before; and that all this miſchief is owing to the late relaxation of 


= 


the penal laws againſt proteſtant diſſenters? 


_ You go on, And zf. theſe have always been the fruits of the relaxation. of mo- | 


- 


derate penal laws, made for the preſerving and advancing true religion; you 
think this confoderation alone is abundantly ſufficient to ſhew the ' uſefulneſs) and 


- benefit of ſuch laws. Por if theſe evils have conſtantly ſprung from the relax- 


ation of. thoſe. laws, Tis evident they were prevented before by thoſe laws. One 
would think by your ſaying, always been the fruits and conſtantly ſprung, that 
moderate penal laws, for preſerving. the true religion, had been the conſtant 


Practice of all Chriſtian commonwealths ; and that relaxations of them, in 


favour of a free toleration, had frequently happened; and that there were 
examples both of the one and the other, as common and known, as of 
princes that have perſecuted for religion, and learned men who have im- 
ployed their {kill to make it good. But till you ſhew us in what ages or 
countries your moderate eſtabliſhments were in faſhion, and where they 
were again removed to make way for our Author's Toleration, you to as 
little purpoſe talk of the /ruits of them, as if you ſhould talk of the fruit of 
a tree which no body planted, or was no where ſuffered to grow till one 
might ſee what fruit came from it. a 4 61% 


7 » 1 
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Having laid it down as one of the conditions for a fair debate of this con- 


L. II, p. 100 troverſy, That it ſhould be without ſuppoſing all along your church in 


church or religion be? That ſeems ſomewhat hard. And you think I might have 


« the right, and your religion the true; I add theſe words: Which can 
no more be allowed to you 1N.THIs CASE, whatever your church or reli- 
gion be, than it can be to a Papiſt or a Lutheran, a Preſbyterian or an 
«« Anabaptiſt ; nay, no more to you, than it can be allowed to a jew or. 
« Mohammedan.” To which you reply, No, Sir? Not whatever your 
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But you think it is no hard matter to gueſs at my ' reaſon, 
though I did not think fit expreſely to own it. For tis obvious enough there can 
be no other reaſon for this aſſertion of mine, but either the equal truth, or at 
leaſt the equal certainty / or uncertainty ) of all religions. For whoever confiders 
my afſertion, muſt ſee, that to make it good I ſhall" be obliged to maintain one of 


theſe . two- things: either, 1. That no religion 


to judge in your own cauſe. 


think you have arguments 
conſider them; the ſame t 
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ts the true r 
_ fo other religions: which makes all religions true or 
aifferent. Or, 2. That though ſome one religion 
man can have any more re 


— 


bigion, in oppaſition 
ſo either way in- 
the true religion, yet no 
2 on than another man of another religion may have, to 
believe bis to be the true religion. Which makes all religions equally certain, (or 
uncertain, whether I pleaſe} and ſo renders it vain and idle to inquire after the 
true religion, and only a piece of good Iuck if any man be of it, and fuch good 
luck as he can never know that he has, till he come into the other world, Whe- 
ther of theſe two principles 1 will own, you know not. But certainly one or 
F them lies at the bottom with me, and is the lurking ſuppoſition upon 
which I build all that I ſay. LT ERC ĩ˙·¹¹ꝛAAĩʃ ˙¹A te hs Ia 
Certainly no, Sir, neither of theſe reaſons you have ſo ingenuouſly and 
| friendly found out for me, lies at the bottom ; but this, that whatever pri- 
vilege or power you claim, upon your ſuppoſing yours to be the true reli- 
gion, is equally due to another, who ſuppoſes his to be the true religion, 
upon the fame claim: and therefore that is no more to be allowed to you 
than to him. For whoſe is really the true religion, yours or his, being the 
matter in conteſt betwixt you, your ſuppo/ing can no more determine it on 
your ſide, than his ſuppafing on his; unleſs you can think you have a right 
Vou believe yours to be the true religion, fo 
does he believe his: you ſay you are certain of it, ſo ſays he, he is: you 
er and ſufficient” to convince him, if he would 
s he of his. If this claim, which is equally 
on both ſides, be allowed to either, without any proof; it is plain he, in 
whoſe favour it is allowed, is allowed to be judge in his own cauſe, which 
no body can have a right to be, who is not at leaſt infallible. If you come 
to arguments and proofs, which you muſt do, before it can be determined 
whoſe is the true religion, it is plain your ſuppofition is not allowed. 

In our preſent caſe, in uſing *puniſhments' in religion, your ſuppoſing 
yours to be the true religion, gives you or your magiſtrate no more advan- 
tage over a Papiſt, Preſbyterian, or Mohammedan, or more reaſon to puniſh 
either of them for his religion, than the ſame ſuppoſition in a Papiſt, Preſ- 
byterian, or Mohammedan, gives any of them, or a magiſtrate of their re- 
ligion, advantage over you, or reaſon to puniſh you for your religion: and 
therefore this ſuppoſition, to any purpoſe or privilege of uſing of force, is 
no more to be allowed to you, than'to any one of any other religion. This 
the words, IN THIS CASE, which I there uſed; would have ſatisſied any 
other to have been my meaning: but whether your charity made you not 


to take notice of them, or the joy of ſuch an advantage as this, not to u 0 
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P. 47 


the ſame ground, fo it is juſt with the ſame ſucceſs, as you in another place 


A THIRD LETTER FOR ro ERATTON 


derſtand them, this is certain, you were reſolved not to loſe the opportu - 
nity, ſuch a place as this afforded you, of ſhewing your gift, in comment - 
ing and gueſſing ſhrewdly at a man's reaſons,” when he does not think fit eu- 
IE ·˙ p PRI FI HO 26085 TRY MC 

I muſt on you have a very lucky hand at it; and as you do it here upon 


have exerciſed your logic on my faying ſomething to the ſame purpoſe, as I 
do here. But, Sir, if you will add but one more to your plentiful ſtock of 
diſtinctions, and obſerve the difference there is between the ground of an 
one's ſuppoſing his religion is true, and the privilege he may pretend to by 
ſuppoſing it true, you will never ſtumble at this again; but you will find, 
that though upon the former of theſe accounts, men of all religions cannot 
be equally allowed to ſuppoſe their religions true, yet in reference to the lat- 
ter, the ſuppoſition may and ought to be allowed, or denied equally to all 
men. And the reaſon of it is plain, viz. Becauſe the aſſurance wherewith 


one man ſuppoſes his religion to be true, being no more an argument of its 
truth to another, than vice ver/#; neither of them can claim by the aſſu- 


rance, wherewith he ſuppoſes his religion the true, any prerogative or 
power over the other, which the other has not by the ſame title an equal 
claim to, over him. If this will not ſerve to {pare you the pains another 
time of any more ſuch reaſonings, as we have twice had on this ſubject, I 
think I hall be forced to ſend you to my Mobammedans or Pagans: and I 
doubt whether I am not leſs civil to your parts than I ſhould be, that I do 
not ſend you to them now. 5 85 | engt! 

You go on, and fay, But as unreaſonable as this condition is, you ſee no 
need you have to decline it, nor any accafion I had to smpoje it upon you. For 


eertamly the making what I call your new method, con/itent and pratticabie, 


Ibid. 


does no way oblige you to ſuppoſe all along your religion the true, at I imagine. 
And as I imagine it does: for without that ſuppoſition, I would fain have 
you ſhew me, how it is in any one country, practicable to puniſh men to 
bring them to the true religion. For if you will argue for force, as neceſ- 
fary to bring men to the true religion, without ſuppoſing yours to be it, 
e firſt determined, and you will require it ſhould be, which is the true 
religion, before any one can have a right to. uſe force to bring men to it; 
which, if every one did not determine for himſelf, by ſuppoſing his own 
2 0 no body, I think, will deſire Toleration any longer than till that be 

You go on: No, Sir, it is enough for that purpoſe, that there is one true re- 
ligion, and but one. Suppoſe not the national religion eſtabliſhed by law in 
England to be that, and then even upon your principles of its being / ul, 
and that the magiſtrate has a commiſſion to uſe force for the promoting the 
true religion, prove, if you pleaſe, that the magiſtrate has a power to uſe 
force to bring men to the national religion in Exgland. For then you maſt 
prove the national religion, as eſtabliſhed by law in England, to be that one 


Fre 
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anne religion, and ſo che true religion ; that he rejects the true. religion who 
diſſents from any part of it; and © rejecting. the true religion, cannot be 
ſaved. i. But of this more in another place. e ho, 37 ;&} 9 115 7 + ff 8. 2057 


E 
Your other two ſuppoſitions, : which you join to the foregoing, are, 7. hat P. 47 
that religion may be known by. thoſe who profeſs it, to be the: only true religion ; 
and may alſo be manfefted to be ſuch by: tbem te 'others, ſo far at leaſt, as 10 
* oblige them to recerve it, and to leave them without excufe, if they do na. 
Theſe, you ſay, are ſuppoſitions, enough far the makmg your metbed can- 
ftent and pratticable. They are, I gueſs, more than enough, for you, upon 
them, to prove any national religion in the world he only true religion. And 
till you have proved, for you profeſs here to have quitted the ſuppoſition of 
any one's being true, as neceſſary to your hypotheſis, ſome national religion 
to be that oniy true religion, I would gladly know how it is any where prac+ 
ticable to uſe force to bring men to the true religion. TO e 9 9775 Ret 
Lou ſuppoſe there ir one true religion, and but one. In this we are both 
agreed: And from hence, I think, it will follow, fince whoever is of this 
true religion ſhall be ſaved, and without being of it no man ſhall be ſaved, 
that upon your ſecond and third ſuppoſition, it will be hard to ſhew any na- 
tional religion to be this only true region, For who is it will ſay, he knows, 
or that it is knowable, that any national religion, wherein muſt be compre- 
hended all that, by the penal laws, he is required to imbrace, is that andy 
true religion; which if men reject, they ſhall ; and which, if they imbrace, 
they ſhall not miſs ſalvation? Or can you undertake that any national re- 
ligion in the world can be manifeſted to be ſuch, i. e. in ſhort, to contain all 
things neceſſary to ſalvation, and nothing but what is fo? For that, and 
that alone, is the one only true religion, without which no body can be ſaved 
and which is enough for the ſalvation of every one who imbraces it. And 
therefore whatever is leſs or more than this, is not the one only true religion, 
or that which there is a neceſſity for their ſalvation, men ſhould be forced to 
I do not hereby deny, that there is any national religion which contains 
all that is neceſſary to ſalvation, for ſo doth the Romiſh religion, which is 
not for all that, fo much as a true religion. Nor do I deny, that there are 
national religions that contain all things neceſſary to ſalvation, and nothing 
inconfiſtent with it, and fo may be called true religions. But ſince they all 
of them join with what is neceſſary to ſalvation, a great deal that is not fo, 
and make that as neceſſary to communion, as what is neceſſary to ſalvation, 
not ſuffering any one to be of their communion, without taking all toge- 
ther; nor to live amongſt them free from puniſhment, out of their com- 
munion; will you affirm, that any of the national religions of the world, 
which are impoſed by penal laws, and to which men are driven with force, 
can be ſaid to be, that one only true religion, which if men imbrace, they 
ſhall be ſaved; and which, if they imbrace not, they ſhall be damned ? 
And therefore your two ſuppoſitions, True or Falſe, are not enough to 
make it practicable, upon your principles of neceſſity, to uſe force upon 
. | Q＋· 2 | diſ- 
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diſſenters from the national religion, though it contain in it nothing but 
truth, -unleſs that which is required to communion be all neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion. For whatever is not neceſſary to ſalvation, there is no neceſſity any . 
one ſnould imbrace. 80 that whenever you ſpeak of the true religion, to 
make it to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak only of what is neceſſary to ſal- 
vation; unleſs you will fay; that in order to the ſalvation of mens ſouls, it 
is neceſſary to uſe force to bring them to imbrace ſomething, that is not ne- 
ceſſary to their ſalvation. I think that neither you, nor any body elſe, will 
affirm, that it is neceſſary to uſe force to bring men to receive all 
the truths: of the Chriſtian religion, though they are truths God has 
thought fit to reveal. For then, by your on rule, you who profeſs the 
Chriſtian religion, muſt know them all, and muſt be able to manifeſt them 
to others; for it is on that here you ground the neceſſity and reaſonableneſs 
of penalties uſed to bring men to imbrace the truth. But I ſuſpect it is the 
good word religion, as in other places other words, has miſled you, -whilſt 
you content your ſelf with good ſounds, and ſome confuſed notions, that 
uſually accompany them, without annexing to them any preciſe determin- 
ed ſignification. To convince you that it is not without ground J ſay this, 
I ſtnall deſire you but to ſet down what you mean here by rue religion, that 
we may know what in your ſenſe is, and what is not contained in it. Would 
you but do thus fairly, and define your words, or uſe them in one conſtant 
ſettled ſenſe, I think the controverſy between you and me would be at an 
end, wvĩthout any further trouble; CF: 0997; 200" | F>yot 
Having ſhewed of what advantage they are like to be to you for the mak- 
ing your method practicable, in the next place let us conſider your ſuppo- 
fitions themſelves.” As to the firſt, There it one true religion, and but one, 
we are agreed. But what you ſay in the next place, That hat one true re- 
ligion may be knoten by tboſe who profeſs it, will need a little examination. 
As firſt, it will be neceflary to inquire, what you mean by nun; whether 
you mean by it knowledge properly ſo called, as contra- diſtinguiſhed to be- 
lief; or only the aſſurance of a firm belief? If the latter, I leave you your 
ſuppoſition to make your uſe of it, only with this deſire, that to avoid 
miſtakes, hen you do make any uſe of it, you would call it believing. 
If you mean that the true religion may be 4nown with the certainty of know- 
ledge properly ſo called; I aſk you farther, Whether that true religion be 
to be nun by the light of nature, or needed a divine revelation to diſcover 
it? If you fay, as I ſuppoſe you will, the latter; then I atk whether the 
making out of that to be a divine revelation, depends not upon particular 
matters of fact, whereof you were no eye-witneſs; but were done 
many ages before you were born ? and if ſo, by what principles of ſeience 
they Can be 4#nown to any man now living ? An £3 ir ©); 
The articles of my religion, and of a great many other fach- ſhort-ſighted 
people as J am, are articles of faith, which we think there are ſo good 
grounds to believe, that we are perſuaded to wenture our eternal happineſs 
on that belief: And hope to be of that numberiaf: whom our Saviour TY 
n e Bleſſe 
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Bleed are they that have not fem dd yer —— But woe neitlier | 
think that God requires, nor has given us i faculties capable of knowing in U 
— this world ſeveral of thoſe truths which are to be believed ta ſal vation. If ; 4 

| 


you haye a religion, all whoſe» general truths are either ſalf . evident, or 
capable of demonſtration, for matters of fact are not capable of being anx 
way inan but to the by- ſtanders, you will do well to let it be known, for e _ 
the ending of : controverſies,” and baniſhing of error, concerning:any pf thoſe 5 
points, out of the world: For whatever may be known, beſides matter of V 
fact, is capable of demonſtration ;: and when you have demonſtrated to any 
one any point in religion, you ſhall have my conſent to puniſh him if he do 
not aſſent to it. But yet let me tell you, there are many truths even in 
mathematics, the evidence whereof one man ſeeing is able to demonſtrate 
to-himfelf, and ſo may know them; which evidence yet he not being able 
to make another ſee, which is to demonſtrate to him, he cannot make 
known to him, though his. ſcholar be willing, and with all his power ap- 
plies himſelf to learn it. 2 bin; to; T9197 nen ner 
But granting your ſuppoſition, That the ane true religion may be known: by 
thoſe who: profeſs: it to be the only true religion; will it follow from hence, that 
becauſe it is knowable to be the true religion, therefore the magiſtrate ho- 
profeſſes it actually knows it to be fo? Without which knowledge, upon 
your principles, he cannot uſe force to bring men to it. But if you are but 
at hand to aſſure him which is the true religion, for which he ought to uſe 
force, he is bound to believe you; and that will do as well as if he exa- 
mined and knew himſelf, or perhaps better. For you ſeem not well ſatis- 
fied with what the magiſtrates have lately done, without your leave, con- 
cerning religion in Exgland. And I confeſs the eaſieſt way to remove all 
difficulties in the caſe, is for you to be the magiſtrates infallible guide in 
matters of religion. And therefore you do well here alſo to keep to your 
ſafe ſtile, leſt if your ſenſe were clear and determined, it might be more 
expoſed to exceptions; and therefore you tell us the true religion may be 
known by thoſe who profeſs. it. For not ſaying % ſome of thoſe, or by all 
7hoſe,' the error of what you ſay is not ſo eaſily obſerved, and requires the 
more trouble to come at: Which I ſhall ſpare my ſelf here, being ſatisfied 
that the magiſtrate, who has ſo full an imployment of his thoughts in 
the cares of his government, has not an over plus of leiſure to» attain that 
knowledge which you require, and ſo uſually contents himſelf with be- 
Nome next ſuppoſition is, That the one true religion may alſa be manifeſted. 
to be ſuch, by them, to others;" ſo far, at leaſt,” as to oblige them to receive it, 
and leave them without excuſe. if they do, not. That it can be manifeſted to 
. ſome, ſo as to oblige, i. e. cauſe them to receive it, is evident, becauſe it is 
received. But becauſe this ſeems to be ſpoken. more in. reference. to thoſe: 
vrho do not receive it, as appears by theſe following words of yours; Then p. 48 
tis altogether: as plain, that it may be very reaſonable and neceſſary for ſome men 
to change their religion; and that. it may be made appear to them to be ſo. 2 
4 hens, 
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then, if fuch mn will ot confider apbat is offered to convince them. of the reit- 

fonnableniſe and egi of dving it ; it may be very fit and reaſonable, you tell 

me, for any Fhing I dur ſaid to the contrary,” in order to the bringing them to 

|  Yhe confileration,” to require them, under convenient penalties, ta forfake their 

falſe religions, and to imbrare the true. You ſuppoſe. the true religion may 

be ſo manifefted by à man that is of it, to all men e far as to leave them; if 

they do not imibrace it, without excuſe. Without excuſe; to whom I be- 

ſeech you? To God indeed; but not to the magiſtrate, who can never 

know whether it has been ſo manifefled to any man, that it has been through 

his fault that he has not been convinced, and not through the fault of him 

to whom the magiſtrate committed the care of convincing him: And it is 

a ſufficient excuſe to the magiſtrate, for any one to ſay to him, I have not 

neglected to conſider the arguments that have been offered me, by thoſe 

whom you have imployed to manifeſt it to me, but that yours is the only 

true religion I am not convinced. Which is ſo direct and ſufficient an excuſe 

to the magiſtrate, that had he an expreſs commiſſion from heaven to puniſh 

all thoſe ls did not conſider, he could not yet juſtly puniſh any one whom 

he could not convince had not confidered. But you indeavour to avoid this, 

P. 48 by what you infer from this your ſuppoſition, via. That then it may be very 

fit and reaſonable, for any thing 1 have ſaid to the contrary, to require men 

under convenient penalties to for fake their falſe religions, to :mbrace the true, 

in order to the bringing them to cunſideration. Whether I have ſaid any thing 

ro the contrary, or no, the readers muſt judge, and I need not repeat. But 

now, I fay, it is neither u nor reaſonable to _— men, under penalties, 

to attain one end, in order to bring them to uſe means not neceſſary to 

that, but to another end. For where is it you can ſay, unleſs you will 

return to your old fappoſition, of yours being the true religion; which you 

P. 47 fay is not neceffary to your method, that men are by the law required #5 

forſake their falſe religions, and imbrace the true? The utmoſt is this, in 

all countries where the national religion is impoſed by law, men are re- 

quired under the penalties of thoſe laws outwardly to conform to it ; which 

you ſay is in order to make them confider. So that your puniſhments are 

for the attaining one end, viz. Conformity, in order to make men uſe con- 

AHderation, which is a means not neceſſary to that, but another end, viz. 

finding out and imbracing the one true religion. For however confideration 

may be a neceffary means to find and imbrace the one true religion, it is not 

at all a neceſſary means to outward conformity in the communion of any 
. oa. aha F | 

oy To "manifeſt the confiftency and prat7icableneſs of your method, to the 

queſtion, what advantage would it be to the true religion, if magiſtrates 

did every where ſo puniſh ? Vou anſwer, That by the magi/trates puniſhing, 

P. 51 V I ſpeak to the purpoſe, T muſt mean their puniſhing men for rejetting the true 

religion, {fo tendered to them, as has been ſaid) in order to the bringing them 

to confider and 1mbrace it. Now before we can ſuppoſe magiſtrates every where 

fo to puniſh, we mit ſuppoſe the true religion to be every where the national re- 


bigion. 
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| a: Whereas of 
it were much to he. feared (uſpecially conſidering 
what has already happened) that on the contrary. falſe religions, and atheiſm, 
as more agreeable to the ſoil, would daily take deeper root, and propagate i hem- 
 Jehves, till there were no room left for the true religion, ubich is but. a foreign 
Sant, in: n corner: of the KL. ond od rpartrcing: witirit 
If you can make it practicabls that the magiſtrate ſhould puniſh men for 
rejecting the true religion, without judging which is the true religion: or 
if true religion could appear in perſon, take the magiſtrate's ſeat, and there 
judge all that rejected her, ſomething might be done. But the miſchief 
of it is, it is a man that muſt condemn, men muſt puniſh, and men cannot 
do this but by judging who is guilty of the crime which they puniſh. An 
the magiſtrate, he may and ought to puniſh. thoſe, who reed? the true roli- 
gion, tendered with ſufficient evidence: The magiſtrate is ſatisfied of his au- 
thority, and believes this commiſſion to be good. Now I Would know 
how poſſibly he can execute it, without making himſelf the judge 
flirſt what is the true religion; unleſs the law of nature at the ſame time de- 
livered into his hands the XXXIX Articles of the one only true religion, and 
another book wherein all the ceremonies and outward worſhip of it are 
contained. But it being certain, that the law of nature has not done this, 
and as certain, that the articles, ceremonies, and diſcipline of this one only 
true religion, have been often varied in ſeveral ages and countries, ſince 
the magiſtrate's commiſſion by the law of nature was firſt given: there is 
no remedy left, but that the magiſtrate muſt judge what is the true religion, 
if he muſt puniſh them who reje& it. Suppoſe the magiſtrate be commiſ- 
ſioned to puniſh thoſe who depart from right rea/on, the magiſtrate can yet 
never puniſh any one, unleſs he be judge what is right. reaſon ; and then 
judging that murder, theft, adultery, narrow cart-wheels, or want of bows 
and arrows in a man's houſe, are againſt right reaſon, he may make laws 
to puniſh men guilty of thoſe, as rejecting right reaſon. * 


do if the magiſtrate in Eng/and or France, having a commiſſion to puniſh 
thoſe who reject the one only true religion, judges the religion of his national 
church to be it, it is poſſible for him to lay penalties on thoſe who reject it, 
purſuant to that commiſſion ;. otherwiſe, without judging that to be the 
one only true religion, it is wholly impracticable for him to puniſh thoſe who 
imbrace it not, as rejecters of the one only true religion. F 

Io provide as good a_/alus as the thing will bear, you ſay, in the follow - 
ing words, Before we can ſuppoſe magiſtrates every where ſo to puniſh, we mayt 
ſuppoſe the true religion to be every where the national. That is true of actual 
puniſhment, but not of laying on penalties by law ; for that would be to 
ſuppoſe the national religion makes or chuſes the. magiſtrate, and not the 


magiſtrate 
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magiſtrate the national religion. But we ſee the contrary ; for let the na- 

tional religion be what it will before, the magiſtrate doth not always fall 
into it and imbrace that; but if he thinks not that, but ſome other the 
true, the firſt opportunity he has, he changes the national religion into that 
which he judges the true, and then puniſhes the diſſenters from it; where 


his * . which is the true religion, always neceſſarily precedes, and is 


that which ultimately does, and muſt determine who are rejecters of the 
true religion, and ſo obnoxious to puniſhment. This being ſo, I would 
gladly ſee how your method can be any way praQticable to the advantage of 
the true religion, whereof the magiſtrate every where muſt be judge, or elſe 
he can puniſh no body at all. | * SED 

You tell me that whereas I ſay, that to juſtify puniſhment it is requiſite 
that it be directly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater good than that which. 
it takes away; you wiſh I had told you why it muſt needs be directly uſeful for 
that purpefe However exact you may be in demanding reaſons of what is 
faid, I thought here you had no cauſe to complain ; but you let flip out of 
your memory the foregoing words of this paſſage, which together ſtands 


L. II, p. 101 thus, Puniſhment is ſome evil, ſome inconvenience, ſome ſuffering, by 


& taking away or abridging ſome good thing, which he who is puniſhed 
« has otherwiſe a right to. Now to juſtify the bringing any ſuch evil upon 
& any man, two things are requiſite; 1. That he that does it has a com- 
« miſſion fo to do. 2. That it be directly uſeful for the promoting ſome 
« greater good.” It is evident by theſe words, that puniſhment brings di- 
re& evil upon a man, and therefore it ſhould not be uſed but where it is 
dire&ly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater good. In this caſe, the ſigni- 
fication of the word direciiy, carries a manifeſt reaſon in it, to any one who 
underſtands what direfly means. If the taking away any good from a man 
cannot be juſtified, but by making it a means to procure a greater, is it not 
plain it muſt be fo a means as to have, in the operation of cauſes and effects, 
a natural tendency to that effect? and then it is called directiy uſeful te 
ſuch an end: And this may give you a reaſon, why puniſhment muſt be direct 
ty uſeful for that purpoſe. I know you are very tender of your indirect ana 
at a diſtance uſefulneſs of force, which I have in another place ſhewed to 
be, in your way, only uſeful by accident ; nor will the queſtion you here 
ſubjoin, excuſe it from being ſo, viz. Why penalties are not as directiy uſeful 
for the bringing men to the true religion, as the rod of correction is to drive 
fooliſbneſt from a child, or to work. wiſdom in him? Becauſe the rod works 
on the will of the child, to obey the reaſon of the father, whilſt under his 
tuition, and thereby makes it ſupple to the dictates of his own reaſon after- 
wards, and diſpoſes him to obey the light of that, when being grown to be 
a man, that is to be his guide, and this is wiſdom. If your penalties are fo 
uſed, I have nothing to ſay to them. | 92 

Vour way is charged to be impracticable to thoſe ends you propoſe, which 
you indeavour to clear, p. 63. That there may be fair play on both ſides, 
the reader ſhall have in the ſame view what we both fay. © | 4 | by 
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L. II, p. 109. It remains now. to examine: 


whether the author's argument will not hold 


„% vou ſay, ALL His SUBJECTS) the means of "dif- 


covering the way of ſalvation, and to procure 


« zoithal, as much as in him lies, that NONE remain 


ignorant of it, or refuſe to imbrace it, either for 


* ſuch PAR. rar as on render 5 ee. 711 
««:this be the magiſtrate's buſineſs, in reference to 
«* ALL HIS SUBJECTS; I deſire you, or any man 
« elſe, to tell me how this can be done, by the 


« application of force only to a part of them; 


« unleſs. you; will ſtill vainly ſuppoſe ignorance, 
ct negligence, or prejudice, only amongſt that part 
e which any where differs from the magiſtrate. 
« If thoſe of the magiſtrate's church may be ig- 


t norant of the way of ſalvation ; If it be poſſible 


« there may be amongſt them, thoſe who refu/e to 
t imbrace it, either for want of uſing thoſe means, 
tt or by. reaſon of any ſuch prejudices as may render 


tc them ineffettual; What in this caſe, becomes of 


© the magiſtratè s authority to procure all his ſubjects 
&* the. means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation ? 


«« Muſt theſe of his ſubjects be neglected, and left 
„without the means he has authority to procure 
te them ? Or muſt he uſe force upon them too? 
And then, pray ſhew me how this can be done. 


« Shall the magiſtrate puniſh thoſe of his own re- 
&« ligion, to procure them the means of diſcovering 


e the way of ſalvation, and to procure, as much as 


ein him hes, that they remain not ignorant of it, or 


© refuſe not to imbrace it? Theſe are ſuch con- 
« traditions in practice, this is ſuch condemnation ' 


« of a man's own religion, as no one can expect 


from the magiſtrate; and I dare ſay you deſire 
And yet this is that he muſt do, 


© not of him. 
« zf his authority be to procure ALL Bis ſubjects the 


© means of diſcovering the way fo Jakoatton. And 


« if it be ſo needful, as you ſay it is, that he ſhould 
« uſe it; I am ſure force cannot do that till it be 


« applied wider, and puniſhment be laid upon 
« more than you would have it. For if the ma- 


* 4e giſtrate 


5 L. III, p. 63. But 
how little to | 
6 good, even againſt puniſhments in your way. 
For if the magiſtratè s authority. be, as you here 
e ſay, only to procure all bis ſubjectt (mark what 


, the magiſtrate pro- 


_ vides ſufficiently. for the 
inſtruction of all his fub- 


- jects in the true religion; 
and then requires them 


all; under convenient 
. penalties, to bearken to 


the teachers. and -miniſ- 
ters of it, and to 
Jeſs and exerciſe it with 


one accord, under their 


direction, in public g. 
Semblies: I there. any 
. pretence to ſay, that in 
- Jo doing he. applies force 


only to a part of Bis 
ſubects; when. the law 
1 general, and ex- 
cepts none f It is true, 
the magiſtrate infliets 
the penalties in that 
caſe, only. upon ' them 
that. break the law. 
But is that the thing 
you mean by. his apply- 
ing force only to a 
part of his ſubjects? 


Would you have him 


puniſh all indifferently 2 
them that obey the lau, 
as well as them that do 
* | 5 


he - 


As to ignorance, 
negligence and preju- 
dice. I defire you, or 
any man elſe, to tell me 
what better courſe can 
be taken to cure them, 
than that which I have 
mentioned. For if after 

Rr all 
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ec giſtrate be ce to procure, as much as in bim 
88 ao that reef ignorant of the way of ſal- 
« vation; muſt he not puniſh all thoſe who are 
e ignorant of the way of ſalvation? And pray tell 
© me how is this any way practicable, but by ſup- 
« poſing none in the national church ignorant, and 
« all out of it ignorant of the way of falvation ? 
« Which, what is it, but to puniſh men barely for 


< not being of the magiſtrate's religion; the very 


all that God's minifters, 
and the magiſtrate can 
do, ſame will ſtill re- 
main ignorant, negli- 
gent or prejudiced ; 7 
do not take that to be 
any diſparagement to it: 
For certainly that 1s a 
very extraordinary re- 


medy, which infallibiy 
cures all diſeaſed per- 
fons to whom it it ap- 
plied. 


| 

S | « thing you deny he has authority to do? So that 
| © tbe magiſtrate having, by your own confeſſion, 
| | *« ua authority, thus to uſe force; and it being 
« otherways impracticable for the procuring all his 


. « ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way of ſal- 
| * vation; there is an end of force. And ſo force 


« being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or unprac- 
ie ticable, the author's argument holds good againſt 

« force, even in your way of applying it. 
A.p.6to12 The backwardneſs and luſts that hinder an zmpartial examination, as you 
1 5 deſcribe it, is general. The corruption of nature which hindets a real im- 
bracing the true religion, that alſo you tell us here, is univerſal. I aſk a 
remedy for theſe in your way. You ſay the law for conformity is general, 
excepts none. Very likely, zone that do not conform; but puniſhes none 
who conforming, do neither impartially examine nor really imbrace the true 
religion. From whence I conclude there is no corruption of nature in thoſe, 
who are brought up or join in outward communion with the church of 
England. But as to ignorance, negligence and prejudice, you ſay you defere 
me, or any man elſe, to tell aubat better courſe can be taken ts cure them, than 
that which you have mentioned. If your church can find no better way to 
cure ignorance and prejudice, and the negligence, that is in men, to exa- 
mine matters of religion and heartily imbrace the true, than what is im- 
practicable upon conformiſts, then of all others, conformiſts are in the moſt 
deplorable eſtate. But, as I remember, you have been told of a better 
way, which is, the diſcourſing with men ſeriouſly and friendly about mat- 
ters in religion, by thoſe. whoſe profeſſion is the care of fouls; examining 
what they do underſtand, and a] wg either through lazineſs, prejudice or 
difficulty, they do ſtick ; and applying to their ſeveral diſeaſes proper cures, 
which it is as impoſſible to do by a general harangue, once or twice a week 
out of the pulpit, as to fit all mens feet with one ſhoe, or cure all mens. ails 
with one, though very wholſome, diet-drink. To be thus inſtant in ſeaſon 
end out of ſeaſon, ſome men have thought a better way of cure, than a de- 
fire, only to have men driven by the whip, either in your, or the magiſ- 
trate's hands, into the ſheepfold : where when they are once, whether they 
underſtand or no, their miniſters ſermons ; whether they are, or can be 
5 better 


A. p. 6, 8 
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better for them or no; whether they are ignorant and h. ocxitical confor- 


miſts, and in that way like to remain ſo, rather than to become knowing 


and ſincere converts, ſome biſhops have thought is not ſufficiently inquired ; | | 
but this no body is to mention, for whoever does ſo, makes himſelf an occa- IS 


fron to ſhew his good will to the clergy. 


This had not been faid by me here, now I fee how apt you are to be 


put out of temper with any thing of this kind, though it be in every ſerious = | 


man's mouth, had not you defired me to ſhew you a better way tharl force, | | 
your way applied. And to uſe your way of arguing, fince bare preaching, 
as now uſed, it is plain, will not do, there is no other means left but this 
to deal with the corrupt nature of conformiſts ; for miracles are now ceaſed, 
and penalties they are free from ; therefore, by your way of concluding, 
no other being left, this of viſiting at home, conferring and inſtructing, and 
admoniſhing men there, and the like means, propoſed by the reverend au- 
thor of the paftoral care, is neceſſary; and men, whoſe buſineſs is the care 
of ſouls, are ob/zged to uſe it: for you cannot prove, that it cannot do ſome 
ſervice, I think I need not ſay, indirectly and at a diſtance. And if this be 
proper and ſufficient to bring conformiſts, notwithſtanding the corruption 
of their nature, to examine impartially, and really imbrace the truth that muſt 


them to examine and imbrace the truth, that muſt ſave them ? And thoug 
it be not ſo extraordinary a bows" as will nfalhbly cure all diſeaſed Dl ork 
to whom it is applied: yet ſince the corruption of nature, which is the ſame 
diſeaſe, and hinders the impartial examination, and hearty imbracing the truth 
that muſt ſave them, is equally in both, conformiſts and nonconformiſts, it 
is reaſonable to think it ſhould in both have the ſame cure, let that be what | 
it will. | | : - 


CHAPTER X 


OF THE NECESSITY OF FORCE IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, 
You tell us you do not ground the lawfulneſs of fuch force, as you take to he P. 30 
uſeful for promoting the true religion, upon the bare uſefulneſs of ſuch force, 
but upon the neceſſity as well as uſefulneſs of it ; and therefore you declare it 
to be no fit means to be uſed, either for that purpoſe or any other, where it is 
not neceſſary as well as uſeful. | 
How uſeful force in the magiſtrate's hand, for bringing men to the true 
religion, is like to be, we have ſhewn in the foregoing chapter, in anſwer 
to what you have faid for it. So that it being proved not uſeful, it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould be neceſſary. However we will examine what you ſay 
to prove the neceſſity of it. The foundation you build on for its neceſſity we 
have in your argument confidered, p. 10, where having at large dilated on mens 
: N e 
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inconſiderateneſs in the choice of their religions, and their perſiſting in 
thoſe they have once choſen, without due examination, you conclude thus; 
Now ; this be the caſe, if men are ſo averſe to @ due conſideration, if they 
uſually take up ther. religion, without examining it as they ought, what other 
means is there lt? Wherein you ſuppole force neceſſary, inſtead of proving 
it to be ſo; for preaching and perſuaſion: not L upon all men, you 
upon your own authority think fit ſomething elſe ſhould be done; and that 
being reſolved, you readily pitch on force, becauſe you ſay you can find 
nothing elſe, which in effect is only to tell us, if the falvation of 
mens fouls were only left to your diſcretion, how you would order the 
matter. | 1 551 5 5 
P. 7 And in your anſwer to me, you very confidently tell us, he true religion 
cannot prevail without the aſſiſtance either of miracles, or of authority. I 
ſhall here only obſerve one or two things, and then go on ta examine how 
you make this good. We ab 
The firſt thing I ſhall obſerve is, that in your argument conſidered, eto. 
you ſuppoſe force neceſſary only to maſter the averſion there is in men to 
confidering and examination : And here in your anfwer to me, you make 
force neceſſary to conquer the averſion there is in men Zo imbrace and obey 
the true religion. Which are ſo very different, that the former juſtifies the 
uſe of force only to make men conſider, the other juſtifies the uſe: of force to 
make men imbrace religion. If you meant the ſame thing when you writ. 
your firſt treatiſe, it was not very ingenuous to expreſs your ſelf in ſuch 
words as were not proper to give your reader your true meaning ; it being 
a far different thing to uſe force to make men confider, which is an action 
in their power to do or omit; and to uſe force to make them imbrace, i. e. 
believe any religion, which is not a thing in any one's power to do or for- 
bear as he pleaſes. If you fay you meant barely confidering in your firſt 
paper, as the whole current of it would make one believe, then I ſee your 
hypotheſis may mend, as we have feen in other parts, and in time, may 
grow to its full ſtature. 
Another thing I ſhall remark to you, is, That in your firſt paper, befides 
preaching. and perſuaſion, and the grace of God, nothing but force was ne- 
ceſſary. Here in your ſecond, it is either miracles or authority, which how 
| you make good, we will now conſider. | 
A.p. 2 You having ſaid, you had zo reaſon from any experiment to expect that the 
L. II, p. 70 #rue religion ſhould be any way a gaiuer by Toleration, I inſtanced in the pre- 
vailing of the Goſpel, by its own beauty, force, and reaſonableneſs, in the 
P.s firſt ages of Chriſtianity. You Fe that it has not the ſame beauty, 
force and reaſonableneſs now, that it had then, unleſs I include miracles too, 
: P. 37 which are now ceaſed; and as you tell us, were not withdrawn, till by their 
| Belp Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire, and 
to be incouraged and ſupported by the laws of it. PET” 
| I therefore we will believe you upon your own. word, force being nece/- 
UE, ſary, for prove it neceſſary you never can, you have entered into the coun- 
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fel of God, and tell us, when force could not be had, miracles were im- 
ployed to ſupply its want. I cannot but think, fay you, it is highly probable P. 37 
if we may be allowed to gueſs at the counſels of infinite wiſdom) that God was 
Pleaſed to continue them till then, i. e. till the laws of the empire ſupported 
Chriſtianity, not /o much for any neceſſity there was of them all that time, for 
the evincing the truth of the Chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the want of the 
 magiſtrate's affiſtance. You allow your ſelf to gueſs very freely, when you 
will make God uſe miracles to ſupply a means be no where authorized or 
appointed. How long miracles continued we ſhall ſee anon. 


Say you, F we may be allowed to gueſs: this modeſty of yours where you 


confeſs you gueſs, is only concerning the time of the continuing of mi- 
racles ;. but as to their ſupplying the want of coactiye force, that you are 
poſitive in, both here and where you tell us, }hy penalties were not necef P. 38 
fary at firſt, to make men to give ear to the Goſpel, has already been ſbeum; 
and a little after, the great and wonderful things which were to be done for the 
evidencing the truth of the Goſpel, were abundantly ſufficient to procure atten- 
tion, etc. How ou come to know fo undoubtedly that miracles were made 
uſe of to ſupply the magiſtrate's authority, ſince God no where tells you fo, 
you would have done well to ſhew. | F: 4 
But in your opinion force was neceſſary, and that could not then be had, P. 36 
and fo God muſt uſe miracles. For, &y you, Our Saviour was no magiſ= 
trate, and therefore could not inflitt political puniſhments upon any man, ſo 
much leſs could he impower his Apoſtles ta do it. Could not our Saviour in- 
power his Apoſiles to denounce or inflict puniſhments on careleſs or obſtinate 
unbelievers, to make them hear and conſider? You pronounce very boldly 
methinks of Chriſt's power, and ſet very narrow limits to what at another 
time you would not deny to be infinite: But it was convenient here for your 
preſent purpoſe, that it ſhould be ſo limited. But, they not being magiſ- 
trates, he could not impower bis Apoſtles to inflict political puniſhments. How 
is it of a ſudden, that they - muſt be political puniſhments? You tell us 
all that is xzece//ary, is to lay briars „ in mens ways, to trouble and 
diſeaſe them to make them confider. This I hope our Saviour had power to do, 
it he had found it neceſſary, without the aſſiſtance of the magiſtrates ; he 
could have always done by his Apoſtles and minifters, if he had ſo thought 
fit, what he did once by St. Peter, have dropped thorns and briars into their 
very minds, that ſhould have pricked, troubled and diſeaſed them ſufficiently. 
But ſometimes it is Sriars and thorns only that you want, ſometimes. it muſt 
be human means, and ſometimes, as here, nothing will ſerve your turn but 
age puniſhments; juſt as will beſt ſute your occaſion, in the argument you 
ave then before you. 
That the Apoſtles could lay on puniſhments, as troubleſome and as great 
as any political ones when they were neceſſary, we ſee in Ananias and Sap- 
phira: And he that had all power given him in heaven and in earth, could, 
if he had thought fit, have /aid briars and thorns in the way of all that 


received not his doctrine. 
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Vou add, But as he could not puniſh men to make them hear him, fo neither 
war there any need that he ſhould. He. came as a prophet ſent from God to re- 
veal a new dottrine to the world; and therefore to prove his miſſion, be was to 
do ſuch things as could only be done by a divine power : and the works which he 
did were abundantly ſufficient both to gain him a hearing, and to oblige the world 
to receive his doctrine. Thus the want of force and puniſhments 8 
How far? fo far as they are ſuppoſed neceſſary to gain a bearing, and ſo far 
as to oblige the world to receive Chriſt's doctrine: whereby, as I ſuppoſe, you 
mean ſufficient to lay an obligation on them to receive his doctrine, and ren- 
der them inexcuſable if they did not: but that they were not /ifiicient to 
make all that ſaw them effectually to receive and imbrace the Goſpel, I 
think is evident, and you will not I imagine ſay, that all who ſaw Chriſt's 
miracles believed on him. So that miracles were not to ſupply the want of 
ſuch force, as was to be continued on men to make them confider as they 
ought, i. e. till they imbraced the truth that muſt ſave them. For we have 
little reaſon to think that our Saviour, or his Apoſtles, contended with their 
neglect or refuſal by a conſtant train of miracles, continued on to thoſe who 
were not wrought upon by the Goſpel preached to them. St. Maztherw tells 
us, chap. xIII, 58, that be did not many mighty works in his own country,” be- 
cauſe of their unbehef; much leſs were miracles to ſupply the want'of force 
in that uſe you make of it, where you tell us it is to puniſh the fault of not 
being of the true religion : for we do not find any miraculouſly puniſhed to 
bring them in to the Goſpel. So that the want of force.to either of theſe 
purpoſes not being ſupplied by miracles, the Goſpel it. is plain ſubſiſted and 
ſpread itſelf without force ſo made uſe of, and without mzracles to ſupply the 
want of it; and therefore it ſo far remains true, that the Goſpel having the 
ſame beauty, force, and reaſonableneſs now as it had at the beginning, it 
wants not force to ſupply the defect of miracles, to that for which miracles 
were no where made uſe of. And ſo far, at leaſt, the experiment is good, 
and this aſſertion true, that the Goſpel is able to prevail by its own light and 
truth, without the continuance of force on the ſame perſon, or puniſhing 
men for not being of the true religion. 

You ſay, Our Saviour being no magiſtrate, could not inflict political puniſb- 
ments; much leſs could he impower his Apoſtles to do it. I know not what 
need there is, that it ſhould be political; fo there were ſo much puniſhment 
uſed, as you ſay, is ſufficient to make men conſider, it is not neceſſary it ſhould 
come from this or that hand : or if there be any odds in that, we ſhould be 
apt to think it would come beſt, and moſt effectually, from thofe who 
preached the Goſpel, and could tell them it was to make them conſider, than 
from the magiſtrate, who neither doth, nor according to your ſcheme can, 
tell them it is to make them conſider. And this power, you will not deny, 
but our Saviour could have given to the Apoſtles. 

But if there were ſuch abſolute need of political puniſhments, Titus or 
Trajan might as well have been converted, as Conſtantine. For how true 
it is, that miracles ſupplied the want of force from thoſe days till Conſtan- 
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tines, and then ceaſed; we ſhall ſee by and by. I fay not this to enter 


of the Almighty, or to call his providence to an account; but to anſwer 
your faying, Our Saviour was no magiſtrate, and therefore could not inflitt po- 
litical puniſhments. For he could have had both nagiſtrates and political pu- 


niſhments at his ſervice, if he had thought fit, and needed not to have con- 


tinued miracles longer h there was neceſſity for evincing the truth of the 


Chriſtian religion, as you imagine, to ſupply the want of the magiſtratè t af- P. 37 


| fiſtance, by force, which is neceſſary. 
But how come you to know that force is neceſſary? Has God revealed it 


in his word? no where. Has it been revealed to you in particular ? that 


nag will not fay. What reaſon have you for it? none at all but this, That A. p. 48 | 


ving ſet down the grounds, upon which men take up and perfiſt in their 
religion, you conclude, what means 1s there left but force? Force therefore 
you conclude neceſſary, becauſe without any authority, but from your own 
imagination, you are peremptory, that other means, befides preaching and 
perſuafion, is to be uſed ; and therefore is it neceſſary, becauſe you can think 
of no Ger. | e TED 1 N 

When I tell you there is other means, and that by your own confeſſion 
the grace of God is another means, and therefore force is not neceſſary: you 


reply, Though the grace of God be another means, and you thought fit to men- P. 39 


tion it, to prevent cavilt; yet it is none of the means of which you were 
ſpeaking, in the place I refer to ; which any one who reads that paragraph 
will find to be only human means : and therefore though the grace of God be 
both à proper and ſufficient means, and ſuch as can work by itſelf, and without 
which neither penalties nor any other means can do any thing ; yet it may be true 
however, that when admonitions and intreaties fail, there is no human means 
left, but penalties, to bring prejudiced perſons to hear and conſider, what may 
convince them of their errors, and diſcover the truth to them. And then penal- 
ties will be neceſſary in reſpect to that end as an human means. 
In which words, if you mean any anſwer to my argument, it is this, that 
force is neceſſary, becauſe to bring men into the right way there is other human 
means neceſſary, beſides admonitions and perſuafions. For elſe what have 
we to do with human in the caſe ? But it is no ſmall advantage one owes to 
logic, that where ſenſe and reaſon fall ſhort, a diſtinction ready at hand may 
Js. it out. Force, when perſuaſions will not prevail, is neceſſary, fay you, 
becauſe it is the only means left. When you are told it is not the only means 


left, and fo cannot be neceſſary on that account: you reply, that when ad- P. 40 


monitions and intreaties fail, there is no human means left, but penalties, to bring 
prejudiced perſons to hear and conſider what may convince them of their errors, 
and diſcover the truth to them: and then penalties will be neceſſary in reſpect to 
that end, as an human means. TE. | 
Suppoſe 'it be urged to' you, when your moderate lower penalties fail, 
there is no human means left but dragooning and ſuch other ſeverities ; 


which you ſay you condemn as much as I, 70 bring prejudiced perſons to _— 
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boldly into the counſels of God, or to take upon me to cenſure the conduct 
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_ them) And-then dragocning, impri 


judgment, Where God has neither ſaid how-much,” nor that any force is ne 
refary;Þ think this is as good an argument for the higheſt, as yours is for 


© penalties," leer penalties," ſome degrees of force will be neceſſary, ſay you, as 


E ebrore; unt dgbver rb HII 
5 ilonment; ſeourging, fining, err. wilt be 


d in reſpetb:to that imd, at bumam means. What can you ſay but 
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the lower When adnonitions and intreaties will not prevail, then 


buinan mens; © And when your lower penalties, your ſome degrees of for 


man. And my reaſon” is the fame with yours, becauſe there is no other 


gooning, et eri mibi magnus Apollo. | DALY Þ 16: GER dh 
But let us apply this to your ſuccedaneum of miracles, and then it will 


will not prevail, then higher degrees will be neceſſary, fay I. as 4 human 


runs, 1; e. (human means, lift. Shew me how your argument concludes for 
lower puniſhments being neceſſary, and mine not for higher, even to dra- 
„ ESE. 2235-020 


be much more admirable. Vou tell us, admonitions and intreaties not pre- 


vailing to bring men into the right way, force it neceſſary, becauſe: there is 
uo other meant left. To chat it is faid, yes, there is other means left, the 
grace of God. Ay, but, ſay you, that will not do; becauſe you ſpeak on 
of human" means." So that according to your way of arguing, ſome other Bu- 
man means is neceſſary: for you yourſelf tell us, that the means you were 


ſpeaking of, where you ſay, that when admonitions and intreaties will not 


do, what other means is there left but force ? were human means.” Your words 
are, which any one, who reads that paragraph, will find to be only human means. 
By this argument then other human means are neceſſary beſides preaching and 


perſuaſion, and thoſe human means you have found out to be either Force, of 


miracler: the latter are certainly notable human means. And your diſtinc- 
tion of buman means ſerves you to very good purpoſe, having brought mi- 
racles to be one of your human means: Preaching and admonitions, fy ou, 
are not ſufficient to bring men into the right way, ſomething elſe is necef/ary ; 
yes, the grace of God; no, ſay you, that will not do, it is not human means: 
it is neceſſary to have other human means, therefore in the three or four firſt 
centuries after: Chriſtianity, the inſufficiency of preaching and admonitions 
was made up with '-mracles, and thus the neceſſity of other human means is 
made good. But to conſider a little farther your miracles as ſupplying the 
want af fe... n r 


I ̃ he queſtion between us here 150 Whether the Chriſtian religion did not 
prevail in the firſt ages of the church, by its own beauty, force and reaſon- 


ableneſs, without the aſſiſtance of farce? I ſay it did, and therefore exter- 


P. 7 nal force is not neceſſary. To this you reply, that it cannot prevail h its 
own light, and firength; without the aſſiſtance either of mrucles, or of autho- 


rity and therefore the Chriftion religion not being il accompanitd with mi- 
racles, force is now neceſſary. 80 that to make your equivalent of n 


racles correſpond with your neceſſury means of force, you ſeem to require an 
WT bu re R 
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a aual. application of miracles; or of force,] to prevail with ien 75 pecefue 


the Goſpel, 7. e. men could not be prevailed; with to receive the Goſpel 
without actually ſeeing of miracles. For when you tell us, That you are p. 6 


ſure 1 cannot ſay the Chriſtian religion is ſtill with miracles, as it 


was at its firſt-planting ; I hope you do not mean that the Goſpel is not ſtill 


accompanied with an undoubted teſtimony that miracles were done by the 
firſt publiſhers of it, which was as much of miracles, as I ſuppoſe” the 
greateſt part of thoſe had, with -whom the Chriſtian religion prevailed, till 


it was ſupported and incouraged, as you tell us, by the laws of the empire : fot p. 37 


IT think you will not ſay, or if you ſhould, you could not expect to be be- 
lieved, that all, or the greateſt part of thoſe, that imbraced the Chriſtian 


religion, before it was /upported.by the-laws of the empire, which was not till 


the fourth century, had actually miracles done before them, to work upon 
them. And all thoſe, who were not eye- witneſſes of miracles done in their 
preſence, it 1s Rein had no other miracles than we have, that is upon report; 
and it is probable not ſo many, nor ſo well atteſted as we have. The greateſt 
part then, of thoſe who were converted, at leaſt, in ſome of thoſe ages, be- 
fore Chriſtianity was ſupported by the laus of the empire, I think you muſt 


have, miracles at a - diſtance, related miracles.” In others, and thoſe the 
greater number, prejudice. was not ſo removed, that they were prevailed on 
to conſider, to confider as they ought, i. e. in your language, to confider 
fo as to imbrace. If they had not ſo confidered in our days, what, ac- 
cording to your ſcheme, muſt have been done to them, that did not confider 


as they ought ? Force muſt have been applied to them. What therefore in 
the primitive church was to be done to them? Why! your ſuccedaneum 


miracles, actual miracles, ſuch as you deny the Chriſtian religion to be ſtill 
accompanied with, muſt have been done in their preſence, to work upon 
them. Will you ſay this was ſo, and make a new church-hiſtory for us, 
and outdo thoſe writers who have been thought pretty liberal of miracles ? 
If you do not, you muſt confeſs miracles ſupplied not the place of force, and 
ſo let fall all your fine contrivance about the neceffity either of force or mi- 
racles; and perhaps you will think it at laſt a more becoming modeſty, not 
to ſet the divine power and providence on work, by rules, and for 
the ends of your hypotheſis, without having any thing in authentic 
hiſtory, much leſs in divine and unerring revelation to juſtify you. But 
force and power deſerve ſomething more than ordinary and allowable arts 
or arguments, to get and keep them: ſi violandum fit jus, regnandi cauſa 
violandum eſt. 


© . 


If the teſtimony, of miracles having been done, were ſufficient to make 
the Goſpel prevail, without force, on thoſe, who were not eye-witneſſes of 
them, we have that ſtill, and fo upon that account need not force to ſupply 
the want of it: but if truth muſt have either the law of the country, or 
actual miracles to ſupport it, what became of it after the reign of Conflantine 
the great, under all thoſe emperors that were erroneous or heretical? It 
ſupported itſelf in Predmont, Lad" a and Turkey, many ages without 
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allow, were wrought upon by bare preaching, and ſuch miracles as we ſtill 
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farce: or miracies> and it ſpread itſelf in divers nations and kingdom of the 
North and Eaſt, without any farce; or other miracles than th ole chat Were 
done many ages befure. Sothat I think vn will, wpon ſecond thoughts, 
not deny, but that the true religion is able u prevuil ow, es it did at firft, 
and has done ſince in many places, without aMiftarice from the powers in 
being, by its own beauty, force, and roaſonnblene , whereof well-atteſted 
— — — —  — Rec 
But the account you gie us of miractes will deſerve 20 be a Little ex- 


means were nat withdrawn, till by 'their help Cbriſtianity had prevailed to be 
received for tlie religion of the empire, and to be fupported and incouraged by 
the 1aws of it, you cannot, you Jay, but think vt Big lun probable, {if we may 
be allowed te gueſs at the counſels of infinite wiſdom) that Got was pleaſed to 
continue thei fill then, 'at Jo much for any neceſſity there war of then all that 
avhile, far the evincing the truth of the Chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the want 
of the magiftrate's A auce. Miracles chen, if what you ſay be true, were 
continued till :Chrafzanity was. received for the religion f the empire ve, not ſo 
mb to ovince the truth of the Chriſtian religion, as'to Juppty tbe art of the 
magiſtrate's aſſiſtance. But in this the learned author, whoſe teſtimony you 
quote, fails you. For te tells you that che chief uſe of miracles, in the 
church, after the truth of the Chriſtian religion had been ſufficiently con- 
firmed by them in the world, was to oppoſe the falſe and pretended mi- 
racles of heretics and heathens; and anfwerable hereunto miracles ceaſed 
and returned again, as ſuch oppoſitions made them more or leſs neceſſary. 
Accordingly miracles, which before had abated, in Trajan's and Hadrian's 
time, which was in the latter end of the firſt, or beginning of the ſecond 
century, did again revive to confound the magical deluſions of the heretics 
of that time. And in the third century the heretics uſing no ſuch tricks, 
and the faith being confirmed, they by degrees ceaſed, of which there then, 
he ſays, could be no imaginable necęſity. His words are, Et quidem eo 
minus neceſſaria ſunt pro veterum principiis, recentiora illa miracula, quod 
% haereticos; quos appellant, nullos adverſarios habeant, qui contraria illis 
„ dogmata aſtruant miraculis. Sic enim vidimus, apud veteres, dum nulli 
« .eccleſiam exercerent adverſarii, ſeu haeretici, ſeu Gentiles; aut ſatis illi 
«« praeteritis miraculis fuiſſent refutati; aut nullas iph praeſtigias oppone- 
rent quae veris eſſent miraculis oppugnandae; ſubductam deinde paulatim 
«  efſe- mitificam illam ſpiritus virtutem. Ortos ſub Trajano Hadrianoque 

« haereticos oſtendimus praeſtigiis magicis fuifle uſos, et proinde miraculo- 
rum verorum in eccleſia uſum una RRVIXISsE. Ne dicam praeſtigiatores 
« etiam Gentiles eodem illo ſeculo ſane frequentiſſimos, Apuleium in Afri- 
« ca, in Aſia Alexandrum Pſeudomantim, multoſque alios quorum memi- 
«© nit Ariſtides; Tertio ſeculo orto, haeretici Hermogenes, Praxeas, Noe- 


4 tus, Theodotus, Sabellius, Novatianus, Artemas, Samoſatenus, nulla, ue - 


46 videtur, miracula ipſi venditabant, nullis propterea miraculis oppugnandi. 
44 1 nde vidimus, apud ipſos etiam Catholicos, ſenſim defeeiſſe mĩracula. Et 
% guidem, haereticis nulla in contrarium miracula oſtentantibus, quae tandem 
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Diſſ. H. 


If you 
cles, till the fourth century, your hypotheſis, that they were continued to 
ſupply the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, will be only precarious. For if there was 
need of miracles till that time to other purpoſes, the continuation of them 
in the church, though you could prove them to be as frequent and certain as 
thoſe of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, it would not advantage your cauſe: 
fince it would be no evidence, that they were uſed for that end, which ag 
long as there were other viſible uſes of them, you could not, without reve- 
lation, aſſure us were made uſe of by Divine Prov to ſupply the want 
the magiſtrate's afſitatice. Vou muſt therefor: confute his hypothefis, be- 
ore you can make any advantage of what he ſays, concerning the continu- 
ation of muracles, for the eſtabliſhing of yours. For till you can ſhew, that 
that which he aſſigns was not the end, for which they were continued in 
the church; the utmoſt you can ſay, is, that it may be imagined, that one 
reaſon of their continuation was to fipply the want of the magiftrate's aſſiſt- 
ance : but what you can without proof imagine poſſible, I hope you do not 
expect ſhould be received as an unqueſtionable proof, that it was fo. I can 
imagine it poſſible they were not continued for that end, and one imagina- 
Ns} PIT c REECE a0 
To do your modeſty right thetefore, I muſt allow, that you do faintly 
offer at ſome kind of reaſon, to prove that miracles were continued to ſupply 
the want of the magi/trate's aſyſtance : and ſince God has no where declared, 
that it was for that end, you would perſuade us in this paragraph, that it 
was ſo, by two reaſons. One is, that the truth of the Chriſtian religion be- 
ing ſufficiently evinced by the miraeles done by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
and perhaps their immediate ſucceſſors, there was no other need of miracles 
to be continued till the fourth century; and therefore they were uſed by 


God to . the want of the magiftrate's affiftance.'' This I take to be the 
meaning of theſe words of yours, I cannot but think it bighty ' probable mw 
bot 9672p see sromimaefrartaco of algo 2121975608 a0 
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Bod ro cvxt inur Them ri ben; Wot d meh for uU Rte fhry rh 
Tg erer eee 50h geen 
to-Jupplyithe want af the magiſtrute r Aiflunte. Whereby, I ſuppoſs, yor'do 
not barely intend to telł the world Nhat is y opinion in the caſe; but uſe 
this as an argunlent, to make it probable to others, that this was the end 
for which miracles were continued, which at beſt will be but a very deubt- 
aul probability to build ſuch a bold aſſertion on, as this of yours is, iz. 
That rhe Cbriſtian religion ir not able to ſubhiſt and prevail in the world, by its 
own light and ſtrengtb, without the aſſiſtance either of force, or actual miracles. 
And therefore you muſt either produce a declaration from heaven that au- 
thorizes you to fay; that miracles were uſed 7 ſupply the wunt of forte, or 
chew that there was no other uſe of them but this. For if any other uſe èan 
be aſſigned of them, as long as they continued in the church, one ma. 
ſafely deny, that they were o ſupply the want of force: and it will lie upon 
vou to prove it by ſome other way than by ſaying you hint it 565 Bahr. 
; For I ſuppoſe you do not expect that your thinking any thing big probable, 
* + ſhould be a ſufficient reaſon for others to acquieſce in, When perhaps, the 
hiſtory of miracles conſidered, no body could bring himiſelf de ſay he 
is 2; .. thoughtitprobable, but one whoſe hypotheſis ſtood in need of et a dor 
ſupport. W- e eee eee ee ae Tyr e e vn 
Ihe other reaſon you ſeem to build on is this, that when CBhriianity war 
received for the religion of the empire, miracles ceaſed; becauſe there Was 
then no longer any need of them: which I take to be the argument infinuated 
p. 37 in theſe words, Conſidering that thoſe extraordinary means were not wit bur 
til by "ther help Cbriſtianity had prevailed to 2 received for tb religion 
be empire. If then you can make it appear that miracles laſted u 
-Chriftianity was reteived far the religion f the empire, without any other rea- 
ſon for their continuation, hut to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's afiftante ; 
and that they ceaſed as ſoon as the magiſtrates became Chriſtians; your ar- 
-gument will have ſome kind of probability, that within the Roman empire 
this was the method God uſed for the propagating the Chriſtian religion. 
But ĩt will not ſerve to make good your poſition, That the Chriſtian religion 
cannot ſubſiſt and prevail by its own ſtrength and ligbt, without the afſiftance of 
miracles or authority, unleſs you can ſhew, that God made uſe of miracles to 
introduce and ſupport it in other parts of the world, not ſubject to the Ro- 
man empire, till the magiſtrates there alſo became Chriſtians. For the 
corruption of nature being the ſame without, as within the bounds of the 
Roman empire; miracles, upon your hypotheſis, were as neceſſary to ſup- 
ply the want of the magiſtrates aſſiſtance in other countries as in the Roman 
empire. For I do not think you will find the civil ſovereigns were the firſt 
converted in all thoſe countries, where the Chriſtian religion was plafited 
ceſſary for you to ſhew 


after Conflantine's reign: and im all thoſe it will be n 
us the aſſiſtance of mractes.c blog Am £1.37 70 1 1041 DSi * 

But let us ſee how much your hypotheſis 10 favoured' by chufch-hiſtory. 
If the writings of the fathers of greateſt name and credit are to be _— 
1 mirac 


nor , NBR nan M hn 


| 5 ot x= ichdra ar wn "when. 7 „Gh prevurtieiaba 2 
1 religion rd empire. un the gteat defender af the catholi 
orthodoxy, writ the life vf /his conte mpo * anthony, full ef miracle se 
which though ſome have queſtioned. yet mach Dodweltallowsctocbe = 


Writ hy Athana/ſus:; and: the tile evinees it to! che chis, which: is:alſo: eon- 
firmed by other ecclefiaſtical writers! - tanning 5997 ehe die not 
. Palladius tells us, That Ammon did many :mratles:ti but hr partiaalarly 
St. Athanaſius related in the life of Anthony, tbat Ammon going ura forte 
monks Anthony had ſent to him, ꝛuben they came to: the: river Lycus: da 
they. were to paſs, was afraid to ftrip for: feat: of ſeeing: himſelf: nuit; and 
whilſt be was in diſpute of this matter, he, was taten up, and. in an \extafy car- 
Ted over by an angel, the reft of the monks. ſivimming t he riuer. In bem beiranie © 
10 Anthony, Anthony zo/d him he had ſent for him, becaigſe Gad Bau revealed 
many things to him concerning him, and particularly: his tranſiation. And toben 
Ammon died, in bis retirement, Anthony A Of ſoul carried into beuven h 
angels. Palladius in vita Amen a 0% 70h 0h do Boygut I 1041 
Socrates tells us, That Authony ſaw the: ul of Ammon, taten np by angelt, L. 11 e. 33 
45 Athanaſius: writes in the 11 hife of Anthony, ino 21 RIA to % ik | 
And again, fays he, It /eems ſuperfluous, far ine in nelate ie many. miracles L. 1, c. 21 
Anthony did; how he fought openly with devils, di ;ſcovering all their tricks umi 
cheats ©. for Athanaſius biſhop of Alexandria bas: ger vumbed mne on N Subject, 
HOPE writ a-book particularly of his lime. 
Anthony was thought worthy: of the viſion, of God, and Led — e perfectly 
"conformable. to. the laws of Chriſt. This, «whoever. reads. the book. nuherein'1s - TT 
contained the hiſtory of his life, will eafily know; wherem be will alſo ſee pra- 
pbecy ſhining oute for he prophefied very clearly of thoſe, who were infeted with 
the Arian contagion, and foretold what miſchief. from them. was threatned\to'the 
 churebes, God truly. revealing all theſe things to him, aubicb incertajnlyithe prin- 
cipal. evidence. of the catholic faith, no ſuch man being to be found aman get the be 
reti. But do not take this upon my. word, but. read and ſtudy the: hook 


940 | 500 33m 1 17 25497 217) 
This account you have from st. Clryfotam, Wem Mr, Doduyl}.calls tlie Chryſoſt. 
\contemner of fables. 5 FAC db 7 ng 1 in 


+ Se. Hierom, in his treatiſe De viro perſalto, ile * 5 of mi- 
1 dane in his time, as a thing paſt queſtion: beſides thoſe, not a feu 
which he has left upon record, in the lives of Hilarion and Paul, two menks, 
whole lives he has writ. And he that has a mind to ſee the plenty of miracles. 
of this kind, need but read the collection of . lives of the fathers, mage * 
Rofweydus. 511 10 18 5 
, aRuffin tells us, That Athanaſus lodged the bones of St, Job Bapt bi in the 
wall of the church, knowing by the fpirit of prophecy, the good they were 
to do to the next generation: and of what efficacy and uſe they were, may he 
. from the church with the golden roof, boite re them loon after, in 
the erated nog age) HOY Am A" ofn- 531 20 i 
bay: 19:12d 59 of 9131 non 1538979 20 ed df lo eus 2113 
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Coecum illumina- St. Aſtin tells us, That he Inger & hund mam reflored to fight: i tba bodies 
tum fuiſſe jam no- v Milan martyrs, ai fome' other fuck things 3 of which kind ume were 
veram. Nec ea ry done in rb time; that many ſeupeu his knowledge; and theſe whichi tie 
6 ' Ines, wer more Oban be could nam * . yew —_ * a = 


mus. Aug. Re- 137. In ” | „„ S6fd | N 8 
tract. lib. ; c. 13 Fre further aſſures us, that by the ſingle reliques of St. Stephen, 4 H 
wontan rrerrbeu ber fight. Luculſus was cured of an old fijuld; Eucharius of 
the lone 3 three gouty men recovered ; à Jad filled with a cart-wheel going over 
him,” reftored to life {afe and found, as if he had received no hurt: d nun lying 
at' the point: of death, they ſent ber coat to the ſbrine, but ſhe dying before ir 
was" bronght back, was reſtored to life by its being laid on her dead body: | The 
like happened at Hippo ts the daughter of Bassus; and two others, whoſe 
names he fets'down, were by the fame reliques raiſed from ubs dead.  ' 
After theſe and other particulars there ſet down, of miracles. done in his 
time by thoſe reliques of St. Stephen, the holy father goes on thus; What 
ſhall Ido? preſſed by my promiſe of. diſpatching this works I carinot — 
-Þ door all: and without doubt many, when they ſhall read this, all be troubled 
Quae utique me- , I have omitted ſo many particulars, which they truly know as well ar V. 
cum ſcium. For I ſhould; paſfing by the reſt, write only- the miraculous cures which haue 
been wrought by this moſt glorious martyr Stephen, in the colony of Calama, and 
this of ours, I ſhould fill many books,” and yet ſhould not take in all of them © but 
Libelli dati ſunt. only of thoſe of which there are collections publiſhed, which are read tothe people's 
Cum videremus fh this I took care ſhould be done; when I ſaw that fighs of droine power; the 
antiquis ſimilia di- #69j# of old, were FREQUENT alſo in our times. It is not now two years fince 
vinarum figna vir- hurt ſbrine bas been at Hippo: and many of the books, which I certainly knew 
oa fre. Is be fo, not being publiſhed, thoſs which are publiſbed concerning thoſe miracu+ 
quentari. Aug. Jos operations, amounted to near fifty when I writ this. But at Calama, 
de Civ. Dei, lib. robert this ſhrine was before, there are more pubhſhed, and. their number is in- 
AU. E. comparably greater. At Uzal alfo a colony, and near Utica, we know many fa- 
nus things to have been done by the ſame martyr. | Hes 4M 
Two of thoſe books he mentions, are printed in the Appendix of the 
|  renth tome of St. Auſtin's works of Plantin's edit. One of them contains 
: two miracles; the other, as I remember, about ſeventeen. So that at 
Hippo alone, in two years time, we may count, befides thoſe omitted, there 
were publiſhed above 600 miracles, and, as he ſays, incomparabiy more at 
Calama beſides what were done by other reliques of the ſame St. Stephen, 
in other parts of the world, which cannot be ſuppoſed to have had leſs vir- 
tue than thofe ſent to this part of Africa. For the reliques of St. Stephen, 
diſcovered by the dream of a monk, were divided and ſent into diſtant coun» 
tries, and there diſtributed to ſeveral churches. n 
Theſe may ſuſſice to ſhew, that if the fathers of the church of greateſt 
name and authority are to be believed, miracles were not withdrawn, but 
continued down to the latter end of the fourth century, long after Chriſtiani- 


ty had prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire. 


But 


muagiſtratès aſſiſtance, unleſs they were to ſupply the want of what Was not 


/ j 
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But if theſe 1 ies of Athongbus,Chry/oftom. Pallades; Mie Bit ultt 2500 
sm, and gt. Autom, will not ſerve your turn, ou may nd mchimore rt 
chis purpoſe in the fame authors ; and, if you pleaſe, yu h nut õ,ẽ! 
st- Reil, Grogery. Naziangen, Gregamy Nyſſeu, St. Ambchſt, St. Hilary, Hrn. © 
odonat, and others. %% Sas: 20005. hr ae e 
This being ſo, yon muſt either deny the authority of theſe fathers, ð ͤ 
grant that miracles continued an the church after Christianity was:recetved fer 
the rehgian of the empire : and then they could not be ts /upply the unt of the 


wanting; and therefore they were continued for ſaome ether end. Which 
and of the cont inuatien of miracles, when you are ſo far inſtructed in as to 
he able to aſſure us, that it was different from that for hich God made maſt 
of them in the ſecond and third centuries : when you are ſo far admitted n- 
to the ſecrets of Divine -providence, as to be able to convinee the world. 
that the miracles between the Apoſtles and Comſtantine s time, or any ather 
period you ſhall piteh on, were 10 e the want of the magiftrate's a 

ance, and thoſe after, for ſame other purpoſe, what you ſay may de- 
ferve to be conſidered. Until you do this, you will only ſhew the l. 
berty you take to aſſert with great confidence, theugh without any is 
ground, whatever will ſute your ſyſtem ; and that you do not ſtick to make 

4 2 the counſels of infinite wiſdom, to make them ſubſervient to your 

Ot 7 | ' h | | n 

And ol leave you to diſpoſe of the credit of eceleſiaſtical writers, as you 

ſhall think fit; and by your authority to eſtabliſh, or invalidate theirs as you _ 
pleaſe. But this, I think, is evident, that he who will build his faith or 
reaſonings upon miracles delivered by church-hiſtorians, will find cauſe to go 

no farther than the Apoſtles time, or elſe not to ſtop at Conſlantine s: ſinee „ 
the writers after that period, whoſe word we readily take as unqueſtionable 
in other things, ſpeak of miracles in their time with no leis aſſurance, than 

the fathers before the fourth century; and a great part of the miracles of the 

ſecond and third centuries ſtand upon the credit of the writers of the fourth. 

So that that ſort of argument which takes and rejects the teſtimony of the 

Ancients at pleaſure, as may beſt ſute with it, will not have much force with 

thoſe who are not diſpoſed to imbrace the hypotheſis, without any argu- 

ments at all. | e a eee 

Tou grant, That the true religion has always hght and ſtrengtb af its ohαn, P. 7 

i. e. without the afiftance of force or miracles, ſufficient to prevail with all that 

confider it ſeriouſly, and without prejudice : That therefore, for which the aſ- 

ſiſtance of force is wanting, is to make men con/ager ſeriouſſy, and without pre- 
gudice, Now whether the miracles that we have ſtill, miracles done by 

Chtiſt and his Apoſtles, atteſted, as they are, by undeniable hiſtory, be not 

fitter to deal with mens prejudices, than force, and than force which requires 
nothing but outward conformity, I leave the world to judge. All the aſſiſt- 
ance the true religion needs from authority, is only a liberty for it, to be 
truly taught; but it has ſeldom had that, from the powers in being, in ons 
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now we e 45-05 miracles, hath been brought by the preaching of 
did not prevail over mens prejudices, that as many as were ondained t 
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tell me, into what country the Goſpel, accon ty 
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d in it after the example of the Apoſtles, where-it 


eternal Ife, ani beheved; it. Which, as you may ſee,” Ade 


II 8, was all the advance it made, even when aſſiſted with the gift of 
miracles ; for neither 
4 and imbrace it. eee 


then were all, or the majority wrought on to conſider, 

3 hy 1 LOS LIP OE SANS tr enn 
But yet the Goſpel cannot prevail by its own light and firength; and there- 
fore miracles were to ſupply: the place of force. How was force uſed 7̃ A 
law being made, there was a continued application of puniſnment to all 
thoſe hom it brought not to imbrace the doctrine propoſed. Were mi- 
ſo uſed till force took place? For this we ſhall want more new church 


9 


. hif tory, and I think contrary to what we read in that part of it which is un- 


eſtionable; I mean in the AF#s of the Apoſtles, where we thall/find, that 
e then promulgators of the Goſpel, when they had preached, and done 


What miracles the Spirit of God directed, if they prevailed not, they often 


left them: Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and ſaid it was neceſſary tut 
the word of God ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you : but ſeeing you put it ram 
you, and judge your ſelves unworthy, we turn to the Gentiles. Achs xIII, 46. 
They ſhook off the duſt of their feet againſt them, and came unto Iconium. Aal. 
XIII, 51. But when divers were hardened, and believed not, but ſpake, eual off 
that way before the multitude, he departed from them, and ſeparated: the u. 
ciples. As Xv11il, 9. Paul was preſſed in 2 and teſtified to the Jett 
that Feſus was: Chriſt ; and when they oppoſed themſelves, and blaſpbemed, be 
ſhook: his raiment, and ſaid unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads; I am 


clean, from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. Acts xviII, 6. Did the 


Chriſtian magiſtrates ever do ſo, who thought it neceſſary to ſupport the 
Chriſtian religion by laws? Did they ever, when they had a while puniſhed 
thoſe, whom perſuaſions and preaching had. not prevailed on, give off, and 
leave them to themſelves, and make trial of their puniſhment upon others? 
Or is this your way of force and puniſhment ? If it be not, yours is not 
what miracles came to ſupply the room of, and ſo is not neceſſary. For you 
tell us, they are puniſhed to make them confider, and they can never be ſup- 


P. 24, 25 poſed to conſider as they aug bt, whilſt they 56 in rejecting; and therefore 
ider 


they are juſtly puniſhed to make them ſo conſider: ſo that not ſo canſidering, 
being the fault for which they are puniſhed, and the amendment of that 
fault the end which is deſigned to be attained by puniſhing, the puniſhment 
muſt continue. But men were not always beat upon with miracles. TO 
this, perhaps you will reply, that the ſeeing of a miracle or two, or half a 


dozen, was ſufficient fo procure à bearing; but that being puniſhed once or 
p. 36 twice, or half a dozen times, is not; for you tell us, the power of miracles 
communtcated to the  Apoſiles,. ſerved: altogether; ar well at puniſhment, ts 
procure them @ bearing: where, if you mean by hearing, only te 
- 127 0 1 
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— — i 4 186 ; 
not effect upon all eye witneſtes- "Why then 
the place of the other, is one to be 3 
vrhen the other was never long continued, nor, as I thin ]. ma ſafely ſay, 
often repeated to thoſe, ho perſiſted in their former perſuaſions ? 
Acſter all therefore, may not one juſtly doubt, Whether miracles 
the place of puniſhment; nay; whether you yourſelf, if you be true to your 


own principles, can think ſo Von tell us, that not to join themſelves to the P. 25 


true church, -where ſufficient evidence is offered to convince mem that" it is ſo, is 
rbat᷑ it cannot be unjuſt to pumiſb. Let me aſł you now did the Apo- 
s by their-preaching and miracles, offer /uficient evidence to convince men 
that the church of Chriſt: was the true church ; or, which is, in this caſe; the 
ſame thing, that the doctrine they preached was the true religion? If they 
did; were not thoſe, who perſiſted in unbelief, guilty of a fault? And if 


men ſhould not imbrace the doctrine, or join themſelves to the church which 
thoſe miracles accompanied, would you not think them 3 of à faulli, 
which the magiſtrate might juſtly, nay, ought to p unit 

ng we and fincerely to this queſtion, I doubt you would think your be- 


Hinton means left. I do not make this judgment of you from any ill opinion 
Ihave of your good nature, but it is conſonant to your principles: for if not 
profeſſing the true religion, where ſufficient evidence is offered by hart 
preaching,” be @ fault, and a fault juſtly to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, you 
will certainly think it much more his duty to puniſh a greater fault, as = 
mauſt-allow it is, to reject truth propoſed with arguments and miracles, than 


with bate arguments: ſince you tell us, that the magiſtrate is ob/;ged to prog P. 77 


cure, at much us in him hes, that every man take care of bir own foul; ii e. con- 


my as you tell us, p. 24. 1 

Miracles, ſay you, ſupplied the want of force, vil by 0 beg Chr Moni 
hed prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire. Not that the ma- 
giſtrates — not as much commiſſion then, from the law of nature, to uſe 
force, for promoting the true religion, as ſince: but becauſe the magiſtrates 
then, not — of the true religion, did not afford it the aſſiſtance of theit 
political power. If this be ſo, and there be a neceſſity either of force br mi- 
racles, will there not be the ſame reaſon for miracles ever ſince, even to this 
day, and ſo on to the end of the world, in all thoſe countries where the ma- 


giſtrate-is not of the true religion? Unleſe,: as you urge it, you 9 /ay, what A. p. 16 


without impioty cannot be ſaid, tbar the wiſe and benign Diſpaſer of all things, 
has not furniſhed manbind with competent «means for tbe Nag bis own Ho- 
nour- in tht world, and the good of ſouls. - Nr 

But to put an end to your -to\miracles, as fopplying the place of 
force." Let me _ you, 0 ſince the withdrawing of mirucles, your 
| | Tt moderate 


iS 


be 0 5 


ſome of the miracles done in thoſe days, ſhould now be repeated, and yet 


If you Would 
loved i puniſhments neceſſary notwithſtanding miracles, there being no other. 


ſider at he ought ; which no man can n EG ge monte 4. an in mew 


Jus 


the withdrawing of miracles, and I think I may fay, was never thought on 
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| kate degree of force has been made uſe of; for the ſupport of the Chriſ· 


tian religion ? If not, then miracles were not made uſe of to ſupply the 


| want of force, unleſs it wete for the ſupply of ſuch force as Chriſtianity ne- 


ver had, which is for the ſupply of juſt no ſoree at all; or elſe for the ſup- 


plwVu of the ſeverities which have been in uſe amongſt Chriſtians, -which' is 


worſe than none at all. Force, you'ſay;” is neceſſary: what force? not fire 
and fword; not loſs of eftates, not maiming with cor poral puniſhments, not flarw- 
ing and tormenting in no/ome priſons : thoſe you condemn. Not compul/ron v 


theſe ſeuerities, you ſay, are apter to hinder,” than promote the true rehgion; 


but moderate lower penalties, tolergble incunveniencies, ſuch as ſhould a Atrir 
d:fturb and diſeaſe men. This affiſtance' not being to be had from the Ma- 
giſtrates, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, miracles, ſay you, were continued 
till Chriſtianity became the religion of tbe empirr, not ſo tuth fur any neceſſity 
there was of them, all thut ubił, for the evincing the truth'of the Chrifticn"ye- 
ligzon, as to. fupply the want of the magi/trate's affiſtance. For the true reli. 
gion not being able to ſupport utfelf by its own light, and ſtrengib, without the 
afiftance either of miracles, or of authority, there was a neceſſity of the one 
or the other; and therefore, whilſt the powers in being aſſiſted not "with 
neceſſary force, miracles ſupplied that want. Miracles then being to ſup- 
ply neceſſary force, and neceſſary force being only wer moderate penaikicu, 
fame inconventencies, fuch as only diſlurb and diſcuſe a little ; if you cannot thew 
that in all countries, where the magiſtrates have been Chriſtian, they have 


affiſted with ſuch force, it is plain that miracles ſupplied not the want of ne- 


cefſary forer; unleſs to ſupply the want of your neceſſary force, for a time, 
were to ſupply the want of an aſſiſtance, which true religion had not upon 


by any authority, in any age or country, till you now, above thirteen hundred 
years after, made this happy diſcovery. Nay, Sir, fince the true religion, as 
you tell us, cannot prevail or ſubſiſt without miracles or autbority,' i. e. your 


moderate force; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Chriſtian religion has, 


in all ages and countries, been accompanied either with actual miracles, or 
ſuch force: which, whether it be ſo or no, I leave you and all ſober men to 
conſider. When you can ſhew, that it has been ſo, we ſhall have reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with your bold aſſertion: that the Chriftian religion, as deli- 
vered in the New Teſtament, cannot prevail by its vun hight and flirength, 
without the aſliſtance of your moderate penalties, or of actual irucles accom- 
panying it. But if ever ſince the withdtawing of miracles in all Chriſtian 
countries, where force has been thought neceſſary by the magiſtrate to ſup- 
port the national, or, as every where it is called, the true religion, thoſe ſe- 
verities have been made uſe of, which you, for a good reaſon, condemn; as 
apter to hinder, than promate the true religion; it is plain that miracles ſup- 
plied the want of ſuch an ahn α from the magiſtrate, as was apter to hin- 
der, than promote the true religion. And your ſubſtituting of miracles,” to 
ſupply the want of moderate force, will ſhew nothing, for your cauſe, but 
the zeal of a man ſo fund of force, that he will without any warrant from 
Js Scripture, 


e 


has 


neceſſary to conduct 


P. 6 
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Has as much need of as any ſheep: ther flocky keep him right : ergo;-the 
whole flock will ſtray, unleſs the bell - weather have that aſſiſtance which is 

iar gh. The caſe is the ſame here. So that by 
| own fule, either there was no need of miracles to ſupply the want of 
— — ay time, or there is need of them ſtill. Nan YI | 
EBut your anfwer, when looked into, has ſomething in it more excellent. 
I ſay, a religion that is of God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human authority 
to make it prevail. Vou anſwer, True, ben God takes the matter into bis 
deen bands. But when once be has | ſufficiently ſettled religion, ſo tbuat if men 
with but do- what they may and ought, it may ſuchiſt without that extraardinary 
afeftance from heaven ; then be teaves it to their care. Where you ſuppoſe; af 
men will do their duties in their ſeveral capacities, true religion, being once 
eſtabliſhed, may ſubſiſt without miracles. And is it not as true, that if they 
will, in their feveral capacities, da what they may and ougbt, true religion 
will; alſo ſubſiſt without force? = you are CR 1 do what 

bey may and ought, to preſerve and propagate the true religion, hut ſubj 

wi 1 — are —— you muſt bethink yourſelf how oor rod we 
vid qacſtioa nn 50 244} 3 Wok iu: 201 bavailhd ei 3s 
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To my having ſaid, that prevailing without the aſſiſtance ↄf force, I 
thought was made uſe of as an argument for the truth of Chriſtian reli- 
gion. You reply, that you hope I am miſtaten, for | ſure: this is à uery dad 
argument, That the Obriſtiumteligion, ſo contrary in the nature M it, as well to 


— 


- 


fleſb and blood,” as to the poivers of darkneſs, ſhould: prevail as it did, and that 


not only-without any affiftancefrom authority, but even in ſpigbt of. all the ap- 
pofition which authority and a wicked world, joyned with theſe infernal powers, 
copld make aguinſt it. Tbis, I acknowledge, bas deſervedly been infifted:upon by 
Chriſhans as u very good progf of their religion. But to argue the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, from its mere prevailing in the world, without any aid from 


Forte, or the affiſtance of the powers in being; as if whatever religion ſhould ſo 


prevail, muſi needs be\'the true religion, whatever may be intended, is really not 
te defend the'Chrijtzan religion, but to betray it. How you have mended the 
argument by putting in mere, which is not any where uſed by me, I will 
not examine. The queſtion is, whether the Chriſtian religion, ſuch as it 
Was then, for I know not any other Chriſtian religion, and is ſtill contrary 
to fleſd and blood, and to ibe powers of darkneſs, prevailed not without the 
aſſiſtanee of human force, by thoſe aids it has ſtill? This, I think, you will 
not deny to be an argument uſed ſor its truth by Chriſtians, and ſome of our 
church. How far any one in the ruſe of this argument pleaſes or diſpleaſes 
you, I am not concerned. All the uſe I made of it was to ſhew, that itiis 
confeſſed that the Chriſtian religion did prevail, without that Suman means 
of the coattrve power of the magiſtrate, which you affirmed to be neceſſary ; 
and this, I think,” makes good ihe experlment I brought. Nor 1 
S2 9! eeking, 


* 


/ 
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ſeeking: your way a refuge in maitades; help you to dxvaderit a asc have 
already he WII 15191 sT 1dfzaw- 15d Sd: dtalau wart HII An olbdw 
But you give a reaſon for what you ſay, in theſe fullowing words; r P. 6 
neither does the true religion always prevack-without: the affiflanceioff the powers 
in being; nor is that always the true religion, which dots ſo fpread and: prevail. 
Thoſe who uſe the argument of its prevailing-without forges: for the truth 
of the Chriſtian religion, it is like will tell you, chat, af it be true, as you ſay, 
that the Chriſtian religion, which at other times does, ſometimes does not 
prevail without the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, it is, becauſe when it 
fails, it wants the due aſſiſtance and diligence of the miniſtets of it. How 
Pall they bear without a preacher? Ho ſhall the Goſpel: be ſpread and pre- 
vail; if thoſe who take on them to be the miniſters and preachers of it, either 
neglect to teach it others as they ought, or confirm it not by their lives? If 
therefore you will make this argument of any uſe: to you, you muſt ſew, 3 | 
where it was, that the miniſters of the Goſpel, doing their duty by the pu- . 
rity of their lives, and their uninterrupted labour, in being inſtant in ſeaſon, 55 | | 
and out of ſeaſon, have not been able to make it prevail. An inſtance of this, 
it is believed you will ſcarce find: and if this be the caſe, that it fails nut 
to prevail where thoſe, whoſe charge it is, neglect not to teach and ſpread it 
with that care, aſſiduity, and application which they ought, you may hereafter | 
know where to lay the blame; not on the want of ſufficient light and ftrength 
in.the-Gofpel to prevail, wherein methinks, you make very bold with it, but 
on the want of what the Apoſtle requires in the miniſters of it; ſome part 
whereof you may read in theſe words to Timothy; But thou, O man of G, 
follow after righteouſneſs, godlineſs, faith, love, patience, meekneſi: give attend. 
ance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, preach the word, be inſtant in ſeaſon 
and out f ſcaſon; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all lang ſaſfering aud doctrine: 
and more to this purpoſe in his epiſtles to Timotby and Titus. 
That the Chriſtian religion has prevailed, and ſupported itſelf in the 
world now above theſe ſixteen hundred years, yon muſt grant, and that it 
has not been by force is demonſtration. For wherever the Chriſtian reli- 
gion prevailed, it did it, as far as we know any thing of the means of its pro- 
pagation and ſupport, without the help of that force, moderate force, Which 
you ſay, is alone uſeful and neceſſary. So that if the ſẽeverities you condemn, 
be, as you confeſs. apter to binder than pramate the Goſpel, and it has no 
where had the aſſiſtance of your moderate penalties, it muſt follow, that it 
evailed without force, only by its own ſtrength. and light, diſplayed and 
Lrought home to the underſtandings and hearts of the people, by the preach- 
ings, intreaties, and exhortations of its miniſters. This at leaſt you muft 
grant; that force can be by no means neceſſary to make the Goſpel prevail 
any where, till the utmoſt has been tried that can be done by argu- 
ments and exhortations, prayers and intreaties, and all the friendly ways of 
perſuaſion. 1817 Min ids DL 0019691 nim G03, 46:48 nin | 
As to the other part of your affertion, Nor is that alias the: true religion | 
that does fo real aud prevnil, it is like they will demand inſtances of you, 9 


Where 
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of force on the ons ſide, or the betraying, of it by the negligence, and care- 


leſsneſi of its teachers, on the other? 80 that if the Goſpel any where 
wants the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, it is only to make the miniſters, of it do 
_ . their duty. I have heard of thoſe, and poſſibly there are inſtances of it 
nom not wanting. who by their pious lives, peaceable and friendly cartiage, 
and diligent application to the ſeveral conditions and capacities of their pa- 
riſhioners, and ſcreening them as much as they could from the penalties of 
te law, have in a ſhort time ſcarce left a diſſenter in a pariſh, where, not- 
withſtanding the force had been before uſed, they ſcarce. found. any other. 
1 But how far this has recommended ſuch miniſters to thoſe who ought to in- 
| courage or follow the example, I with you would inform yourſelf, and then 
See Paſt. - tell me. But who {ces not that a juſtice of peace's warrant is a ſhorter, and 
Care, p.202 much cafier way for the miniſter, than all this ado of inſtruction, debates, 
and particular application. Whether it be alſo more Chriſtian, ac more ef- 
fectual to make real converts, others may be apt to inquire. This, I am ſure, 
it is not juſtifiable, even by your very principles, to be uſed till the other has 
been throughly tried... | Gur v 
Ho far our Saviour is like to approve of this method in thoſe whom he 
ſends;. what reward he is like to beſtow on miniſters of his word, ho are 
forward to bring their brethren under ſuch correction; thoſe who call them- 
ſielves ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, will do well to oonſider from what he him- 
ſelf ſays to them, Zu#e x11, 42. For that That was ſpoken particularly to 
the Apoſtles and preachers of the Goſpel, is evident not only from the words 
themſelves, but from St. Peter's queſtion. Our Saviour having in the fore- 
going verſes declared in a parable, the neceſſity of being watchful, St. Peter, 
verſe 41, aſks him, Lord, ,/peakeft thou this parable unto us, or even to ail? 
To this demand, our Saviour replies in theſe words. M bo then is that faith» 
Jul and wife ſteard whom bis lord. fball make ruler over his houſhold, to give 
them their portion ꝙ meat in due ſeaſon * Bleſſed is that ſervant. whom the 
Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find ſo. doing. Of a truth, I ſay unto you, he will 
make bim ruler over all that he hath. But, and af that ſervant ſay in his heart, 
wy. lord delayeth bit caming; and ſhall begin to beat the men-fervants, and mat- 
dens, and to eat and:drink, and to be drunken : The lord of that ſervant 101/! 
came im a day when he laoketh not for him, and at an. haur when he ig not aware; 
and will cut him in ſunder, and will appoint him his portion with wnbeltevers, 
or path bypacrates, as it is, Matt. XX1v, 51. ” | eee 
But if there be any thing in the argument for the truth of Chriſtianity, as 
God forbid there ſhould not, that it has, and conſequently can prevail with- 
out force, I think it can ſcarce be true in matter of fact, that falſe religions 
do alſo prevail againſt the Chriſtian religion, when they come upon equal 
terms in competition; and as much diligence and induſtry is. uled by the 
teachers of it, as by ſeducers to falſe religions, the magiſtrate uſing his force 
on neither fide. For if in this caſe, which is the fair trial, Chriſtianity can 
prevail, and falſe religions too, it is poſſible contraricties may prevail agaiatt 
9 ; „ | | : One 


F 
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one another both (peldict:© l elite: gbd ihetefehe eu Mertäbn 580 
muſt ſhew us, where ever any other teligion ſo ſpread and prevailed as to drive = 
Chriſtianity out of any country without force; Wikre the n rede. * 040 
their duty to teach, adorn and ſupport it. N 8 
As to the following words, Nor & that NOIR trits Adi abs r. 6 
| fo forcad and prevail ; as I doubt not but "you well acknowledge with 24 When 
you bave but conſidered within hyw few generations after the fad, the — 
of falſe Gads prevailed againſt that which Noah profeſſed and taught his bil, 
ren, which was undoubtedly the trite rehgion, almoſt to the utter exclufion- of tt, 
though that at firft was the only religion in the world, without any aid from 
force, or affftance from the powers in being. This will need eine me 
than a negative proof, as we ſhall fee by and by. 
Where I ſay, The inventions of men need the cee dal help me L. lp pe Þ 
«. a religion that is from God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human authority. 
The ſirſt part of thoſe words you take no notice of; neither grant nor deny 
it to be ſo, though perhaps it will prove a great pare. of the controverſy” oo 
tween us. © 
To my queſtion, < Whether if ſuch a TFoleration'! as is propoſed by: the 
Author of the Firſt Letter, were eſtabliſhed in France, Shen, Haly, Por- 
© rugal, etc. the true religion would not be a gainer by it? © You! anſwes, 
That the rrue religion would be a loſer by it e eee ee, f- 8 
eftablifhed as the national religion ; and particularly, you name England. 
1s then, it ſeems, by your way of maderate force and luer penaittes, that is 
all countries where it is national, the true religion hath prevailed-and ſub- 
fiſts. For the controverſy is between the Anthor's univerſal Toleration, and 
your new way of force; tor greater degrees of force, you condemn as hurt+ 
ful. Say then that in England, and wherever the true religion is national, it 
has been beholden to your force for the advantages and ſupport it has had, 
and I will yield you the cauſe. But of national religions, and particularlyhat 
of: England, I have occaſion to ſpeak more in another place. 
In the next place you anſwer, That yon fuppoſe I'd ee ee, g 
alk tbe world to conſent to my toleration. I think by your logic, a propoſi- 
tion is not leſs true or falſe, becauſe the world will or will not be perſuaded 
to confent to it. And therefore, though it will not conſent to a general To- 
leration, it may nevertheleſs be true that it would be advantageous to the 
true religion: and if no body muſt ſpeak truth till be thinks all the world 
will be- perſuaded by it, you muſt have a very good opinion of your oratory, 
or cle you will have a very good excuſe to turn your parſonage, when you 
have one, into a fine-cure.” But though I have not ſo good an opinion of 
my gift of perſuaſion, as perhaps you have of yours; yet I think I may with- 
out any great pteſumption hope, that I may as ſoon perſuade England, the 
Id. or any government in it, to conſent to my Toleration, as you per- 
ſuade it to content itſeif with moderate penalties.” 
- You farther anſwer, Tf ſuch a Toleration eftablithed there, would permit 


the doctrine of the church of England to be truly preached, and its worſhip 
{et 
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ſet up in any Popiſh. Moliainmedan or Pagan cohαtry,; you chink true roll. 
P. ro gion would be a gainer by it ſor a time; hut you think wit bal, that an univer- 


al Toleration "would rume it both there and every where elſe, in the end. You 
grant it then poſſible, notwithſtanding the corruption of human nature, that 


the true feligion may gain ſomewhere, and for ſome time, by Toleration: it 


will gain under a new) Toleration you think, but decay under an old one; 


p. » would you had told us the reaſon why you think ſo. But you 'think there 


7s great reaſon to fear, that without God's extraordinary providence, it would 
in a much ſhorter time, than any one, who does not well conſider the matter, will 
imagine, be moſt effettually extirpated by it throughout the world. If you have 


_ conſidered right, and the matter be really fo, it is demonſtration,” that the 


Chriſtian religion, ſince Conflantine's time, as well as the true religion before 
Moſers time, muſt needs have been totally extinguiſhed out of the world, 
and have ſo continued, unleſs by miracle and immediate revelation re- 
ſtored. For thoſe men, i. e. the magiſtrates, upon whoſe being of the true 
religion, the preſervation of it, according to you, depends, living all of 
them under a free Toleration, muſt needs loſe the true religion effectually 
and ſpeedily, from among them; and they quitting the true religion, the aſ- 
ſiſtance of force, which ſhould ſupport it againſt a general defection, be ut 
. princes of the world are, I ſuppoſe, as well infected with the de- 
praved nature of man, as the reſt of their brethren, Theſe, whether a hun- 
dred-or a thouſand, ſuppoſe they lived together in one ſociety, wherein, with 
the true religion, there were a free Toleration, and no caactive power of the 
magiſtrate imployed about matters of religion, would the true religion be 
ſoon extirpated amongſt them? If 1 it would not, you muſt grant 
Toleration not to be ſo deſtructive of the true religion, as you ſay; or you 
muſt think them of -another race, than the reſt of corrupt men, and free 


from that general taint. If you grant that the true religion would be 
- _ quickly extirpated amongſt them, by Toleration, living together in one ſo- 


from all coactive power of the magiſtrate in matters of religion, and have as 
large a Toleration as can be imagined. © Unleſs you will ſay, that depraved 
buman nature works leſs in a prince than a ſubject; and is moſt tame, moſt 
mortified, where it has moſt liberty and temptation. Muſt not then, if 
your maxim be true, Toleration quickly deprive the few orthodox princes 
that are in the world, take it when you will, of the true religion; and with 
them, take away the aſſiſtance of authority, which is neceſſary to ſupport it 
amongſt their ſubjects? Toleration then does not, whatever your fears are, 
make that woful wreck on true religion which you talk f. 


I ſhall give you another evidence of it, and then come to examine your 


great reaſon taken from the corruption of human nature, and the inſtance 
you ſo often repeat, and build ſo much on, the apoftacy after the flood.” Toles 
ration, you ſay, would quickly, and ęfectually extir pate tbe true religion 
throughout the world. What now is the means to preſerve true religion _= 
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the world? If you may be believed it is force, but not albforee; great ſe- 
verities, fire, faggot, impriſonment, loſs of eſtate, ere Theſe vill do moe 
harm than it is only /ower and moderate penaltier, \fomertalerable incon 
veniences, can do the buſineſs. If then moderate: force hath not been all along, 
no, nor any where, made uſe of for the preſervation of the true; religion, the 
maintenance and ſupport of the true religion in the world; has not een 6w- 
ing to what you oppoſe to Toleration: and ſo your argument againſt Tole- 
ration is out of doors. e eee , | | : 
Lou give us in this and the foregoing pages, the grounds of your fear, it 5 
is the corruption of human nature which oppoſes the true religion. Vou ex- | 
preſs it thus, Idolatry prevailing againſt it [the true religion} not by its. own P. 7 
Nut and N for it could have nothing ꝙ either,” but merely by "the" ad- 
vantage it had in the corruption and pravity of human nature, finding out to 
icſelf more agreeable religions than the true. For, ſay you; ' whatever Bard. 
Hips fome falſe religions may impoſe, it will however, always he eafier to carnal 
and worldly-minded men, to give even their firſt-born for ' their tranſgreſſions, 
than to mortfy their lufts from which they. ſpring, which ns religion bur the 
true, requires” of them. I wonder, ſaying this, how you could any longer 
miſtake the magiſtrate's duty, in reference to religion, and not ſee wherein 
force truly can and ought to be ſerviceable to it. What you have ſaid, 
plainly: ſhews you, that the aſſiſtance the magiſtrate's authority can give to 
the true religion, is in the ſubduing of luſts, and its being directed againſt 
pride, injuſtice, rapine, luxury and debauchery, and thoſe other immoralities 
which come properly under his cogniſance, and may be corrected by pu- 
niſhments'; and not by the impoſing of creeds and ceremonies, as you tell us. 


wed 
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Sound and decent, you might have left out, whereof their fancies, and not P. 13 
the law of God, will always be judge, and conſequently the rulQi 
The caſe between the true and falſe religions, as you have ſtated it in 
ſhort, ſounds thus, True religion has always ligbt and ſtrengtb its dun, P. ; 
ſuiſffcient to prevail with all that ſeriouſly conſider” it, and without prejudice. 
1aolatry, or falſe religions have nothing of light or ſtrengtb to prevail with. 
Why then does not the true religion prevail againſt the falſe, having ſo much 
the advantage in light and ſtrength ? The counter- balance of prejudice hin- 
ders. And wherein does that conſiſt? The drunkard muſt part with his 
cups and companions, and the voluptuous man with his pleaſures. The 
proud and vain muſt lay by all exceſs in apparel, furniture and attendance; 
and money, the ſupport of all theſe, muſt be got only by the ways of juſtice, 
honeſty, and fair induſtry: and every one muſt live peaceably, uprightly, and 
friendly with his neighbour. Here then the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance is want- 
ing: here they may and ought to interpoſe their power, and by ſeverities 
againſt drunkenneſs, laſciviouſneſs, and all ſorts of debauchery ; by a ſteady | 
and unrelaxed puniſhment of all the ways of fraud and injuſtice; and by | 
their adminiſtration, countenance, and example, reduce the irregularities of 
mens manners into order, and bring ſobriety, peaceableneſs, induſtry and ho- . 
neſty into faſnhion. This is * buſineſs every where; and for ro | 
\ 42.5 | u 0 cy 
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they have a commiſſion from God, both by the light of nature and revela- 


P. 4 


P. 10 Yet not by the help of force, as has been: ſu 


P. 6 


tion; and by this removing the great. counterpoiſe; which lies in ſtrictneſs 
of life, and is ſo ſtrong a bias, with the greateſt part, againſt the true religion, 
they would caſt the balance on that ſide. For if men were forced by 
the magiſtrate to live ſober, honeſt and ſtrict lives, whatever their religion 
were, would not the advantage be on the fide of truth, When the gratifying 
of their luſts were not to be obtained by forſaking her? In mens lives lies 
the main obſtacle to right opinions in religion: and if you will not believe 
me, yet what a very rational man of the church of England ſays in the caſe, 
[Dr. Bentley, in his ſermon of the folly of atbeiſin, P. 16, ] will deſerve to be 
remembred. Did religion beflaw heaven, without any farms and canditianc, 

indiſferentiy upon all; if the crown of life was bereditary, and free ta good and 
bed, and not ſettled by covenant upon the elecs of Gad only, ſuch as live foberly, 
righteouſly and/gadly in this preſent world; I believe there wonld be: no ſuch 
thing as an infedel among us. And without controverſy it it the way and means. 
of attaining to heaven, that makes profane coffers ſa willing to let go the expecs 
tation-of it. It is not the articles of the creed, but their duty to God and their 
neighbour, that is ſuch an inconfiſtent incredible legend. They will not pradtiife 
the rules of religion, and therefore they cannot believe the doctrines it. The in- 
genious author will pardon me the change of one word, which I doubt not but 
fair his opinion, though it did not fo. well that argument he was then ou. 
You grant the true religion has always /ght, and ſtrengtb to prruail; falſe 
religions have neitber. Take away the ſatisfaction of mens luſts, and which 
then, I pray, hath the advantage? Will men, againſt the light of their rea- 
ſon, do violence to their underſtandings, and forſake truth, and ſalvation too, 
gratis? You tell us here, No religian but the true requires of men the difficult 
talk of mortifying their Iuffs. This being granted you, what ſervice will this 
do you to prove a neceſſity of force to punith all diſſenters in England? Do 

none of their religions require the mortifying of luſts as well as yours?? 
And now, let us conſider your inſtance whereon you build fo much, that 
we hear of it over and over again. For you tell ys, Idalatry prevailed, but 
| wa. And again, That truth 

left to ſhift fer berfelf will nat da well enough, has been fufficrently ſhewn, What 
you have done to ſhew this, is to be ſeen, where you tell us, W:thin how fero ge- 
nerations after the flood, the worſhip of fatſe Gads prevailed againſt the religion 
1041ch Noah profeſſed, ond taught his children, {which was undoubtedly the true 
religion almoſt to the utter excluſion of it, (though that at firſt was the only 
religion in the world without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in 
being, for any thing we find in the biſtory of thoſe times, as we may. reaſonably be- 
eve, confidering that it found an entrance into the world, and entertainment in it, 
when it could have no fuch aid, ar affiſtauce. Of which. bſides the corruption 
of human nature you ſuppoſe there can no other cauſe be afſigned, or none more 
probable than this, that the powers then in being, did not do what they might 
and ought to have done, towards the preventing or checking that horrible apof- 
tacy. Here you tell us, that the worfp1p of falſe Gods, within a very few. ge- 


nerations 
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nerations after the flood; prevaned! aguinſt. the) true religion; ano: tothe atten 
excluſion fit. This you! ſay indeed, but without any probfs f and unleſs 
that be hing, you: have not, as vou pretend, any way ſbewn it. Out of 
what records, I beſeech you, Have you it, that the true region was ang 
_ wholly extirpated out of the world, within a few generations after the flood? 
The Seripture, the largeſt hiſtory ve have of thoſe times, ſays nothing of it; 
not does, as I remember, mention any as guilty of idolatry, within two or 
three hundred years after the flood. In Canaam itſelf, 1 do not think that 
you can out of any credible hiſtory ſew, that there was any idolatry within 
ten or twelve generations after Noah ; much leſs that it had ſo overſpread the 
world, and extirpated the true religion, out of that part of it, where the 
ſcene lay of thoſe actions recorded in the hiſtory of the Bible. In Abraham's 
time, Melchifedeck who was king of Salem, was alſo the prieſt of the moſt 
high God. We read that God, with an immediate hand, puniſhed mitacu- 
louſly, firſt mankind, at the confuſion of Babel, and afterward Sodom, and 
four other cities; but in neither of theſe places is there any the leaſt men- 
tion of idolatry, by which they provoked God, and drew down vengeance 
on themſelves.” So that truly you have ſhbermn nothing at all, and what the 
_ Scripture hes is againſt you. For beſides, that it is plain by. Me/chifedect. 
the king of Salem, and prieſt of the moſt high God, to whom Abraham paid 
tithes,” that all the land of Canaan was not yet overſpread with idalatry, 
though afterwards in the time of Jeſbua, by the forfeiture was therefore 
made of it to the Mraelites, one may have reaſon to ſuſpect it were more de- 
filed with it, than any part of the world: Beſides Salem, I fay, he that 
reads the ftory of Abimelech, Gen. xx, xxl, xxv1, will have reaſon to think; 
that he alſo and his kingdom, though Philiſtines, were not then infected 
with idolatry. Hen b Wood ine Fo Al 
Lou think they, and almoſt all mankind were idolaters, but you may be 
miſtaken ; and that which may ferve to ſhew it, is the example of Ekjah:the 
prophet, who was at leaſt as infallible a gueſſer as you, and was as well in- 
ſtructed in the ſtate and hiſtory of his own country, and time, as you can be 
in the ſtate of the whole world three or four thouſand years ago. Etjab. 
thought that idolatry had wholly ext irpated the true religion out of 7/rael, and 
complains thus to God. The children of Iſrael have forſaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thy altars, and flain thy prophets with the fword: and 1, even I 
alone, am left; and they ſeek my life to take it away, 1 Kings xviIIL, Io. And 
he is ſo fully perſuaded of it, that he repeats it again, verſe 14: And yet 
God tells him, that he had there yet ſeven thouſand. knees that had not 
bowed to Baal, ſeven thouſand that were not idolaters: though this was in 
the reign of Ahab, a king zealous for idolatry; and in a kingdom ſet up in 
an idolatrous worſhip, which had continued the national religion, eſtabliſhed 
and promoted by the continued ſucceſſion of ſeveral idolatrous princes. And 
though the national religions ſoon after the flood were falſe, which you are 
far enough from proving; how does it thence follow, that the true religion 
was near extirpated ? which it muſt needs quite have been, before St. Peter's 
eu Uu 2 | time, 
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p. 9 times if there, * ares? fL, fear; pam 3th pt hat en 
gion: Without. 6 afhit: Wa AFC, Ward Gen. orten time, tb am 
' one l 575 not well canſuger... the. matter. would imagine, be moſt effectually ex- 


* 


tirpatedt 7 bout. the world... For above two thouſand years after Noah's 
time, St. Peter tells us, That in every nation, be that feareth God, and work: 
e righteouſueſs,, ee by £1, AF x, 3 By which words, and by 
the occaſion on which they were ſpoken, it is manifeſt, that in countries 
Where for two thouſand years together no force had been uſed for the ſup- 

port of Malis true religion, it was not yet wholly extirpated. But that you 

may not think it was ſo near, that there was but one left, only Carnelius, if 


0 1 0 look into Act xv11, 4, you will find a great multitude of them at 
10 


7 
- 


el/alonica, And of . the devout Greeks a great multitude believed, and confarted 
tb Paul and Silas. And again, verſe 17, more of them in Athens, a city 
wholly given to idolatry. For that thoſe Z:Couers which we tranſlate devour, 
and whereof many are mentioned in the Acts, were Gentiles, who wor- 


hipped the true God, and kept the precepts of Noah, Mr. Mede has abun- 
intly proved. So that whatſoever you, who have well confidered the matter, 


14 . 


may imagine of the ſhortneſs of time, wherein Noab's religion would be e 
© Feftually extirpated throughout the world, without the aſſiſtance of force, we 
ind it at Athens, at Philippi, at Corinth, amongſt the Romans, in Antioch of 
ifaia, in Theſſalonica, above two thouſand years after, and that not. fo near 
being extinguiſhed, but that in ſome of thoſe places the Pen it were 
numerous; at Theſſalonica they are called a great multitude : at Antioch many: 
and how many of them there were in other parts of the world, whereof there 
was no occaſion to make mention in that ſhort hiſtory of the Ads of the 
Apaſiles, who knows? If they anſwered, in other places, to what were 
found. in, theſe, as what reaſon. is there to ſuppoſe they ſhould not ? I think 
18 may imagine them to be as many, as there were effactvally of the true re- 
ligion Chriſtians, in Europe, a little before the reformation, notwithſtanding 
the Alliſtance the Chriſtian, religion had from authority, after the withdraw- 
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ing of miracles. t 200) adi ens 1 
But you have a /alvo, for you write warily, and indeavour to fave your- 
P. 9 {elf on all hands; you. lay, There is great reaſon to fear, that without God's 
EXTRAORDINARY, PROVIDENCE, it would in @ much ſhorter time, than 
any one, who, daes net well cenſider the matter, would imagine, be moſt. effec- 


| tually ede it, throughout the world. It is without doubt, the provi- 
dence of God which governs the affairs both of the world and his church; 


and to that, whether you call it ordinary or extraordinary, you may truſt the 
preſervation of his church, without the uſe of ſuch means, as he has no 
where. appointed or , authorized. Vou fancy force neceſſary to preſerve 
the true religion, and hence you conelude the magiſtrate authorized, without 
any farther commiſſion from God, to uſe it, if there; be no other means leſt; 
and therefore that muſt be uſed : if religion ſhould be preſerved without it, 
it is by the Era ee of God ; where extraordinary ſignifies no- 
thing, but begging the thing in queſtion, The true religion has bong peo: 
; : a . | | erve 
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ſaved many 486! in HEUNER® without force. ge aer ore rg ; 


the extraordinary providence f Ged. Flis providence which'over-rafes al 

events, we eaſily grant it? but why eto? on dente? becauſe” force 
was neceſſary to preſerve it. © And why was force neceſſary? betauſe' other- 
wiſe, without extraordinary providence, it cannot be preſerved. In ſuch 
circles, covered under good words; But miſapplied, one might ſhew you 
taking many a turn in your anſwer, if it were fit to waſte others time to 
trace your wanderings. God has appointed preaching, teaching, perſuafion, 
inſtruction, as a means to continue and propagate his true religion in the 
world ; and if it were any where preſerved and propagated without that, we 
might call it his extraordinary providence ; but the' means he has appointed 
being uſed, we may conclude, that men have done their duties, and fo may 
leave it to his providence, however we will call it, to preſerve the little 
flock, which he bids not to fear, to the end of the worluu. 


But let us return again to what you fay, to make good this hypotheſis of 


yours, That idolatry entred firſt into the world by the contrivance, and 
ſpread itſelf by the indeavours of private men, without the affiſtance of the 


magiſtrates, and thoſe in power. To prove this, you tell us, That it pound p. 5 


entrance into the world, and entertainment in it, when it could have no ſuch aid 
or 2ffiftance. When was this, I beſeech you, that idolatry found this entrance 
ito the world? Under what king's reign was it, that you ord ments it 
could have no ſuch ard or affiftance ? If you had named the time, the thing, 
though of no great moment to you, had been ſure. But now we may very 
juſtly queſtion this bare aſſertion of yours. For fince we find, as far back as 
we have any hiſtory of it, that the great men of the'world were always for- 
ward to ſet up and promote idolatry and falſe religions, you ought to have 
given us ſome reaſon why, without authority from hiſtory, you affirm that 
idolatry, at its entrance into the world, had not that affiftance from men in 
power, which it never failed of afterwards. Who they were that made / 
rael to ſin, the Scripture tells us. Their kings were fo zealous promoters of 


idolatry, that there is ſcarce any one of them, that has not that brand left 


upon him in holy writ. . 75 

One of the firſt falſe religions, whoſe riſe and way of propagating we have 
an account of in ſacred hiſtory, was by an ambitious uſurper, who, having 
rebelled againſt his maſter, with a falſe title ſet up a falſe religion, to ſecure 
his power and dominion. Why this might not have been done before Jero- 
boam's days, and idols ſet up at other places, as well as at Dan and Bethel, to 
ſerve politic ends, will need ſome other proof, than barely ſaying, it could not 
be ſo at firſt; The Devil, : unleſs much more ignorant, was not leſs buſy in 
thoſe days to ingage princes in his favour, and to weave religion into affairs of 
ſtate, the better to introduce his worſhip, and ſupport idolatry, by accom- 
moadating it to the ambition, vanity, or ſuperſtition, of men in power: and 

therefore, you may as well bo Oe the corruption of human nature, as that 
the afiftance of the powers in being, did not, in thoſe days, help forward falſe 
religions; | becauſe your reading has furniſhed you with no pat ticular mention 
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p. 6 of it out of hiſtory. But you need but fay, mat the worſhip of falſe gods pre- 


vailed without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance 'of tb e in being, for any 
thing we find in the hiſtory of thoſe times, and then you have ſufficiently hen, 
what ? even that you have juſt nothing to ſhaw for your aſſertion. _ + © 
But whatever that any thing is, which you ind in hiftory, you may meet 


with men, whoſe reading yet I will not compare with yours, who think 


they have found in hiſtory, that princes, and thoſe in power, firſt corrupted 
the true religion, by ſetting up the images and ſymbols of their predeceſſors 
in their temples ; which, by their influence, and the ready obedience of the 
prieſts they appointed, were in ſucceſſion of time propoſed to the people as 
objects of their worſhip. Thus they think they ind in hiſtory that This, 
queen of Egypt, with her counſellor Thoth, inſtituted the funeral-rites of 
king O/frzs, by the honour done to the ſacred ox. They think they ind alfo 
in hiſtory, that the fame Thoth, who was alſo king of Egypt in his turn, in- 
vented the figures of the firſt Egyptian gods, Saturn, Dagon, Fupiter Ham- 
mon, and the reſt : that is, the figures of their ſtatues or idols; and that he 
inſtituted. the worſhip and ſacrifices of theſe Gods: and his inſtitutions were 
ſo well afſiſted by thoſe in authority, and obſerved by the prieſts they ſet up, 
that the worſhip of thoſe gods ſoon became the religion of that, and a pattern 
to other nations. And here we may perhaps, with good reaſon, place the 
riſe and original of idolatry after the flood, there being nothing of this kind 
more ancient. So ready was the ambition, vanity, or fuperſtition of princes, 
to introduce their predeceſſors into the divine worſhip of the people, to ſecure 
to themſelves the greater veneration from their ſubjects, as deſcended from the 
gods; or to erect ſuch a worſhip, and ſuch a prieſthood, as might awe the 
blinded and ſeduced people into that obedience they deſired. Thus Ham, by 
the authority of his ſucceſſors, the rulers of Egypt, is firſt brought for the 
honour of his name and memory into their temples, and never left, till he is 
erected into a god, and made Jupiter Hammon, etc. which faſhion took af- 
terwards with the princes of other countries. . 

Was not the great god of the Eaſtern nations, Baal, or Fupiter Belus, one 
of the firſt kings of Aria? And which, I pray, is the more likely, that 
courts, by their inſtruments the prieſts, ſhould thus advance the honour of 
kings amongſt the people for the ends of ambition and power; or the people 
find out theſe refined ways of doing it, and introduce them into courts for the 
inflaving themſelves ? W hat idolatry does your hiſtory tell you of among the 
Greeks, before Phoroneus and Danaus, kings of the Argives, and Cecrops and 


| Theſeus kings of Attica, and Cadmus king of Thebes, introduced it? An art of 


rule it is probable they borrowed from the Egyptians. So that if you had 
not vouched the filence of hiſtory, without conſulting it, you would poſſibly 
have found, that in the firſt ages, princes, by their influence and aid, by the 
help and artifice of the prieſts they imployed, their fables of their gods, their 
myſteries and oracles, and all the aſſiſtance they could give it by their autho- 
rity, did fo much againſt the truth, before direct force was grown into fas 
ſhion, and appeared openly, that there would be little reaſon of putting the 
£14313 guard 
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guard and propagation of the; true religion into their hands now andarming + © 


them with: force, M Nett, d N od) 40 og wot bin eee woe hain 
That this was the original of [idolatry in the world, and that it was bor- 
rowed by other magiſtrates from the Egyproans; is further evident, in that 
this worſhip was ſettled in Egypt, and grown the national religion there, 
before the gods of Greece, and ſeveral other idolatrous countries were born. 
For though they took their pattern of deifying their deceaſed prinees, from 


the Egyptians, and kept, as near as they could, to the number and 


gies of the Egyptian gods; yet they took the names ſtill of ſome great men 
of their own, which they accommodated to the mythology of the Egyptians; 
Thus, by the affiftance of he powers in being, idolatry entred into the world 
after the flood. Whereof, if there were not ſo clear footſteps in hiſtory, why 
yet ſhould you not imagine princes and magiſtrates, ingaged in falſe reli- 
ions, as ready to imploy their power for the maintaining and promoting 

eir falſe religions in thoſe days, as we find them now? And therefore, 


what you ſay in the next words, of the entrance of idolatry into the urid, P. 6 


and the entertainment it found in it, will not paſs for ſo very evident, without 
proof, though you tell us never ſo confidently, that you ſippoſe, befiler the 
corruption of buman nature, there can no other cauſe be aſigned o it, or none 
more probable than this, That the powers then in being, did not what they might 
and ought to have done, i. e. if you mean it to your purpoſe, uſe force your 

zay, to make men conſider, or to impoſe creeds and ways of worſhip, towards 
the preventing that horrible apoftacy. Song 1153 obo 02 
I grant that the entrance and growth of idolatry, might be owing to the 
negligence of the powers in being, in that they did not db what they'might and 
ought to have done, in uſing their authority to ſuppreſs the enormities of 
mens manners, and correct the irregularity of their lives. But this was not 
all the affiſtance they gave to that horrible apoſtacy: they were, as far as 
hiſtory gives us any light, the promoters of it, and leaders in it, and 
did what they ought not to have done, by ſetting up falſe religions, and 


uſing their authority to eſtabliſh them, to ſerve their corrupt and ambitious | 


deſigns. 3141 forts 

| National religions, eſtabliſhed by authority, and inforced by the powers in 
being, we hear of every where, as far back as we have any account of the 
riſe and growth of the religions of the world. Shew me any place, within 
thoſe few generations, wherein you ſay the apoſtacy prevailed after the flood, 


| where the magiſtrates, being of the true Rligion, the ſubjects by the liberty 


of a Toleration, were led into falſe religions, and then you will produce 
fomething againſt liberty of conſcience. But to talk of that great apoſtacy, 
as ' wholly 'owing to toleration, when you cannot produce one inſtance of 
Toleration then in the world, is to ſay what you pleaſe. 1 85 
That the majority of mankind were then, and always have been, by the 
corruption and pravity of human nature, led away, and kept from imbracing 
the true religion, is pait doubt. But whether this be owing to Toleration, 
in matters of religion, is the queſtion. David deſcribes an horrible corrup- 
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tion and apoſtacy in his time, ſo as to ſaꝝ, There it none that doth good, no 
not one, P/al. x III and yet I do not think you will ſay, a Toleration then in 
that kingdom was the cauſe of it. If the greateſt part cannot be ill without 
a Toleration, I am afraid you muſt be fain to find out a Toleration in every 
country, and in all ages of the world. For I think it is true, of all times and 
— that the broad-way, that leadeth to deſtruction, has had moſt travellers. 
I would be glad to know where it was that force, your way applied, i. e. 
with puniſhments only upon non-conformiſts, ever prevailed to bring the 
greater number into the narrow way, that leads unto life; which our Saviour 
tells us, there are ſeu that find. WETLANDS 
The corruption of human nature, you ſay, oppoſes the true religion. I grant 
it you. There was alſo, ſay you, an horrible apoſtacy after the flood; let this 
alſo be granted you: and yet from hence it will not follow, that the true 
religion cannot ſubſiſt and prevail in the world without the aſſiſtance of 
force, your way applied, till you have ſhewn, that the falſe religions, which 
were the inventions of men, grew up under Toleration, and not by the in- 
couragement and aſſiſtance of the powers in being. el. 
How near ſoever therefore, the true religion was to be extinguiſh'd within 
a feww generations after the flood, - which whether more in danger then, than 
in moſt ages ſince, is more than you can ſhew. This will be ſtill the queſ- 
tion, whether the liberty of Toleration, or the authority of the powers in 
being, contributed moſt to it? And whether there can be no other, nor more 
probable cauſe aſſigned, than the want of force, your way applied, I ſhall 
leave the reader to judge. This I am ſure, whatever cauſes any one elſe ſhall 
afhgn, are as well proved as yours, if they offer them only as their con- 
jectures. | | ; {41H 1 
Not but that I think men could run into falſe and fooliſh ways of wor- 
ſhip, without the inſtigation or aſſiſtance of human authority; but the 
powers of the world, as far as we have any hiſtory, having been always for- 
ward enough, true religion as little ſerving princes as private mens lite, to 
take up wrong religions, and as forward to imploy their authority to impoſe 
the religion, good or bad, which they had once taken up; I can ſee no rea- 
ſon why the not uſing of force, by the princes of the world, ſhould be aſ- 
ſigned as the ſole, or ſo much as the moſt probable cauſe of propagating the 
falſe religions of the world, or extirpating the true; or how you can fo po- 
* vely ſay, idolatry prevailed without any affeflance from the powers in 
ng. | | > 
Since therefore hiſtory leads us to the magiſtrates, as the authors and pro- 
moters of idolatry in the world, to which we may ſuppoſe their not ſup- 
preſſing of vice, joined as another cauſe of the ſpreading of falſe religions, 
you were beſt conſider, whether you can ſtill /uppoſe there can no other cauſe 
be afigned, of the prevailing of the worſhip of falſe gods, but the magiſtrate's 
not interpoſing his authority in matters of religion. For that that cannot with 
any probability at all be aſſigned as any cauſe, I ſhall give you this farther 
reaſon. You impute the prevailing of falſe religions to 7he corruption and 
CEN 2, | Ppravity 
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ö wit of human: nature, Left bb il ſelf, lod bytatths ir. Now if here, 
your way applied, does not at all v idle the corruption and pravity of bumun 


nature, the magiſtrate's not ſo i ng his authority, cannot be aſſigned as 
any cauſe at all of that apoſtacy. 80 that let that apoſtacy have what riſe, 


and ſpread as far as you pleaſe, it will not make one jot for foree, y . 
W. 


applied, or ſhew that that can receive any aſſiſtance your way from auth 
For your uſe of authority and force; being only to bring men to an out ward 
conformity to the national religion, it leaves the corruption and provity of 


human nature as unbridled as before; as I have ſhewyn elſewhere. n 
Vou tell us, That it is not true, that the true religion will prevail by its p. 


own: light and firength, without miracles, or the aſſiftance of the powers in be- 


ing, becauſe of the corruption of human nature. And for this you give us 


an inſtance in the apeſtacy preſently after the flood. And you tell us, That 
without the aſſiſtance of force it would preſently be extirpated' out of the 
World. If the corruption of human nature be ſo univerſal, and ſo ſtrong, 
that, without the help of force, the true religion is too weak to ſtand it, 
and cannot at all prevail, without miracles or force; how come men ever to 
be converted, in countries where the national religion is falſe? If you 'fay 
by extraordinary providence, what that amounts to, has been ſhnewn. If 
you ſay this corruption is ſo potent in all men, as to oppoſe and prevail 
againſt. the Goſpel, not aſſiſted: by force or miracles, that is not true. If in 
moſt men, ſo it is ſtill, even where force is uſed: For I deſire you to name 
me a country, where the greateſt part are really and truly Chriſtians, ſuch 


as you confidently believe Chriſt, at the laſt day, will own to be 16: In 


England having, as you do, excluded all the diſſenters, or elſe why would 
you have them puniſhed, to bring them to imbrace the true religion? you 
muſt, I fear, allow yourſelf a great latitude in thinking, if you think that 
the corruption of human nature, does not ſo far prevail, even amongſt con- 
formiſts, as to make the ignorance, and lives, of great numbers amongſt 
them, ſuch as ſutes not at all with he ſpirit of true Chriſtianity. How great 
their ignorance may be, in the more ſpiritual and elevated parts of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, may be gueſſed, by what the reverend biſhop, before cited, 
ſays of it, in reference to a rite of the church; the moſt eaſy and obvious to 
be inſtructed in, and underſtood. His words are, In the common management 


of that holy rite [confirmation] it is but. too viſible, that of thoſe multitudes 


that croud to it, the far greater part come merely as if they were to receive the. 


biſhop's bleſſmg, without any ſenſe of the vow made by them, and of their renew- 


ing their baptiſmal ingagements in it, Paſt. Care, p. 189. And if Origen were 
now alive, might he not find many in our church; to whom theſe words of 
his might be applied, I boſe faith fignifies only thus much, and goes no farther 
than this, viz. thut they come duly to the.church, and bod their heads to the priefts, 
etc. Hom. in 7e/. 1X. For it ſeems it was then the faſhion to bow to the prieſt 
as it is now to the altar. If therefore you ſay force is neceſſary, (becauſe 
without it no men will ſo conſider as to imbrace the true religion, for the 
falyation of their ſouls, that I think is manifeſtly falſe. If you ſay it is ne- 
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ceſſary to uſe ſuch means as wall make the greateſt part o imbrace- it, you 
muſt uſe ſome other means than force, your way applied, for that does not 
ſo. far work on the majority. If you ſay it is necgfſary, becauſe poſſibly it 
may work on ſome, which bare preaching, and perſuaſion; will not; I an- 


fer, if poſſibly your moderate pumiſbmemts may work om fome, und there- 


fore they are neceſſary, it is as poſſible, that greater puniſhments may 
work on others, and therefore they are neceſſury, and ſo on to the utmoſt 
C Gern e an u Ama ee e 


P. 4 That the corruption of human nature is every where ſpread, and that it 


works powerfully in the children of diſobedience, who recerve not the love 


them up e believe à lie, no body, I think, will deny. But that this corrap- 


P. x mens rejecting the true religion, upon the difficulty they have to mortiſ ther 


tion of human nature works equally in all men, or in all ages; and ſo, that 


God will, or ever did, give up all men, not reſtrainod by force, your way 


25 modified and applied, to believe a lic, as all falſe religions are, that I yet fee 


no xeaſon to grant. Nor will this inſtance of Noab's religion, you ſo much 
rely on, ever perſuade, till you have proved, that from thoſe eight men 
which brought the true religion with them into the new world there were 
not eight thouſand, or eighty thouſand, which retained it in the worid in 
the worlt times of the apoſtacy. And ſecondly, till you have proved that 
the falſe religions of the world prevailed, without any aid from force, or 


you have at all proved, as, I think it manifeſt. 7 +803 68 e 
One conſideration more touching Noah, and his religion, give me leave to 


© 
17 


ſuggeſt, and that is, if force were ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of the true re- 
ligion, as you make it, it is ſtrange God, who gave him precepts about 

ther things, ſhould never reveal this to him, nor any body elſe, that I know. 
To this, you, who have confeſſed the Scripture not to have given tbe magic 
trate this: commiſſiau, muſt ſay, that it is plain enough in the commiſſion 
that he has from the /aw of nature, and fo needed not any revelation, to in- 
ſtruct the magiſtrate in the right he has to uſe force. I confeſs the magiſ- 
trates have. uſed force in matters of religion, and have been as confidently 
and conſtantly: put upon it by their prieſts, as if they had as clear a com- 
miſſion from heaven, as St. Peter had to preach the Goſpel to the Gentiles. 
But yet ĩt is plain, notwithſtanding that commiſſion from the /aw nature, 
there needs ſome farther inſtruction from revelation, ſince it does not appear, 
that they have found out the right uſe of force, ſuch as the true religion re- 
quires for its preſervation ; and though you have after ſeveral thouſands: of 
years, at laſt, diſcovered it, yet it is very imperfectly, you not being able to 
tell, if a law were now to be made againſt thoſe who have not canſidered dt 
they ought, what are thoſe maderate penalties which are to be imployed 
againſt them, though yet without that all the reſt ſignifies nothing. But 
however doubtful you are in this, I am glad to find you ſo direct, in putting 


luſts, 
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lufts, which the true region yequires of them, and I defire'you' to rememhòr it 

in other places, where I have occaſion to mind you of it „Ho 2109 mn 

To conclude, That we may ſee the great a your eauſe will re- 

ceive from that inſtance, you ſo much rely on, of the/apgftaty aftet᷑ the flood, 

I ſhalt oppoſe another to it. You fay, Fhat idolatry prevailed in the torld, in P. 6 

@ few generations, almaſt to the utter excluſion of the true religion, without" — | 

aid from force, or aſſiſtance: of the powers in being, by reaſon of "Toleration. 

And therefore, you think there is great reaſon to fear, that the true religion P. 9 

would, by Toleration, quickly be . Hectually entirpated throughout the world. 

And I ſay, that after Chriſtianity war received for the religion of the empire, 

and whilſt political laws, and force, interpoſed in it, an horrible ap | cy 7%, 

prevailed, f a/moff the utter exclufion of true religion, and a genefraf intro. _— 151 

ducing of idolatry. And therefore I think there is great reaſon to fear more and W 

harm than good, from the uſe of force in religion. kt the later 
This I think as good an argument againſt, as yours for force, and fotrie< times. 

thing better; ſince what you build on is only preſumed by you, not proved 
from hiſtory: whereas the matter of fact here is well known, nor will you 

deny it, when you conſider the ſtate of religion in Chriſtendem under the 

aſſiſtance of that force, which you tell us, ſucceeded and ſupplied the plate 

of withdrawn miracles, which in your opinion, are fo neceſſary in the ab- 

ſence of force, that you make that the reaſon of their continuance; and tell 

us, they were continued till force could be had; not ſ much for evmemy the p. 37 

truth of the Chriſtian religion, as to fupply the want of the magiftr ates aH. 

ance. So that whenever force failed, there, according to your hypotheſis, 

are miracles to ſupply its want; for without one of them, the true religion, 

if we may believe you, will ſoon be utterly extirpated ; and what force, in 

the abſence of miracles, produced in Chriſtendom ſeveral ages before the re- 

formation, is ſo well known, that it will be hard to find what ſervice your 

way of arguing will do any but the Romith religion 


* 


But to take your argument in its full latitude, you ſay, but you ſay it 
without book, that there was once a Toleration in the world to the almeſt 

utter extirpation of the true religion; and J fſay to you, that as far as records 
authorize either opinion, we may ſay force has been always uſed in matters 
of religion, to the great prejudice of the true religion, and the profeſſors of 

it. And there not being an age wherein you can ſhew me, upon a fair trial 

of an eſtabliſhed national-Toleration, that the true religion was extirpated, or 
indapgered, fo much as you pretend by it: whereas there is no age, where- 

of we have ſufficient hiftory to judge of this matter, wherein it will not be 

eaſy to find that the true religion, and its followers, ſuffered by force, you 

will in vain indeavout, by- inſtances; to prove the ill effects, or uſeleſneſs of 
Toleration, ſuch as the author propoſed, which I challenge you to ſhew me | 
was ever ſet up in the world, or that the true religion ſuffered by it; and it 
is to the want of it, and the reſtraints and diſadvantages the true religion has 
laboured under, its ſo little ſpreading in the world will juſtly be imputed; 
until, from better experiments, you have ſomething to ſay againſt it. 3 f 
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Oer Saviour has promiſed that he Will build his church on this funda- 
mental truth; That die is CBrift tbe ſan ; God; ſo that the gates of bell ſhall 
not prevail againſt it: and this I believe, though you tell us the true religion 
is not able to ſubſiſt without the aſſiſtance of force, when miracles ceaſe. I 
do not remember that our Saviour any where promiſes any other affiftance 
but that of his ſpirit, or gives his little flock any incouragement to expect 


much countenance or help from the great men of the world, or the coercive 
power of the magiſtrates, nor any where authorizes them to uſe it for the 


ſupport of his church; not many wiſe men after the fleſh, not many mighty, 
vor many noble, 1 Cor. 1, 26, is the ſtile of the Goſpel; and I believe will be 
found to belong to all ages of the church militant, paſt and to come, as well 
as to the firſt : for God, as St. Paul tells us, has choſen the fooliſb things of 

the world to confound the wiſe, and the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty; and this not only till miracles: ceaſed, but ever ſince. To be bated 

for Chriſt's name ſake, and by much tribulation to enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven, has been the general and conftant lot of the people of God; as well as 
it ſeems to be the current ſtrain of the New Teſtament ; which promiſes 
nothing of ſecular power or greatneſs; ſays nothing of kings being nurſing 


| Fathers, or queens nur/ing mothers : which prophecy, whatever meaning it 


have, 1t is-like our Saviour would not have omitted to ſupport his church 
with ſome hopes and affurance of ſuch aſſiſtance, if it were to have any ac- 


| compliſhment before his ſecond coming; when ael ſhall come in again, 


and with the Gentiles make up the fulneſs of his glorious kingdom. But 
the tenot of the New Teſtament is, All that will live godly in Feſus Chriſt, 
Fall fuffer perſecution, II Tim. 111,12. = | 25 bs. 
In your © Argument confidered,” you tell us, That no man can fail of find- 
ing the way , jakvation that ſeeks it as he ought. In my anſwer, I take no- 
tice. to you, that the places of Scripture you cite to prove it, point out this 
way of ſeeking as we ought, to be a good life; as particularly that of St. Joh, 
If aty one will do" his ꝛvill, he ſhall know of the doctrine whether it be of God : 


L. II, p. 72 upon which T-uſe theſe words. So that theſe places, if they prove what 


P. 13 


you cite them for, That ao man can fail of finding the way of ſalvation, 


obo ſeeks it as he ought ; they do alſo prove, that a good life is the only 


Way to ſeek as we ought;- and that therefore, the magiſtrates, if they 
would put men upon ſceting the way of ſalvation as they ought, ſhould by 
«© their laws and penalties force them to a good life; a good converſation be- 
ing the ſureſt and readieſt way to a right underſtanding. And that if ma- 
<« piſtrates will ſeverely and impartially ſet themſelves againſt vice, in whom- 
<« ſoever it is found, true religion will be ſpread wider than ever hitherto 


Lag 


it has been by the impoſition of creeds and ceremonzes.” To this you reply, 
Whether the magiſtrates ſetting on and impartially againſt wha? 
you ſ/uppaſe I call vice, or the impoſition of ſound reeds and decent ceremonies, 
does more conduce to the ſpreading the true religion, and rendring it fruitful in 
the lives of its profeſſors, we need not examine; you confeſs, you think, both 
together do beſt ; and this, you think,' is as much as needs be ſaid to that para- 
| a 5 __ graph. 
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_ graph If it had been put to you, Whether a good living; Ma Ded pre- 


bend would more conduce to the inlarging your fortune I think it [would = 
be allowed you as no improper or unlikely anſwer, what you ſay here, I 


think: both together would do beſt; but here the caſe is otherwiſe, ycur think 


ing determines not the point: and other people of equal authority, may, and 
I will anſwer for it, do think otherwiſe: but, becauſe]; pretend to no autho+ 
rity, I will give you a reaſon, Why your thinking is inſufficient. Tou tell 
us, That force is not a fit means, ubere it is not neceſſary as well as uſeful P. 30 
and you prove it to be neceſſary, becauſe there is no other means left. Now if 
the ſeverity of the magiſtrate, againſt what I call vice, will, as you will not 
deny, promote a good life, and that be the right way to ſeek the truths of 
religion, here is another means beſides impoſing of creeds and geremontes, to 
promote true religion; and therefore your argument for its neceſſity, becauſe 
of no other means left, being gone, you cannot ſay both together are beſt, 
when one of them being not neceſſary, is therefore, by your own confeſſion, 
not to be uſed.) + t. eee e eee INE. 
I having faid, That if ſuch an indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs were ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify the uſe of force, the magiſtrate might make his ſubjects eu- 
nuchs for the kingdom of heaven: you reply, that you. ſuppoſe. I will nat ſay p. 31 
caſtration is neceſſary, becauſe you hope I acknowledge, that marriage, and that 
grace-which God denies to none, who ſeriouſiy aſk it, are ſufficient for that pur- 
Poſe... And I hope you acknowledge, that preaching, admonitions and in- 
ſtructions, and that grace which. God denies to none who ſeriouſly aſe it, are 
ſufficient for ſalvation. So that by this anſwer of yours, there being no more 
neceſſity of force to make men of the true religion, than there is of caſtra- 
tion to make men chaſte, it will ſtill remain that the magiſtrate, when he 
thinks fit, may, upon your principles, as well caſtrate men to make 
them chaſte, as uſe force to make them zmbrace the truth that muſs ſave 

If caſtration be not neceſſary, becauſe marriage and the grace of God is ſuf- 
ficient, without it; nor will force be neceſſary, becauſe preaching, and the 
grace of God is ſufficient without it; and this, I think, by your own rule, 
where you tell us, Where there are many uſeful means, and ſome: of: them are P. 34 
ſufficient without the reſt, there is no neceſſity of uſing them all. So that you 
maſt either quit your neceſſity of force, or take in caſtration too: which, 
however it might not go down with the untractable and deſperately perverſe 
and obſtinate people in theſe Weſtern countries, yet is a doctrine, you may 
hope, may meet with a better reception in the Ottoman empire, and recom- 
mend you to ſome of my Mobammedans. 4 l 
Jo my ſaying, © If what we are apt to think uſeful, were thence to be L. II, p-8x 
©: concluded ſo, we might be in danger to be obliged to believe the pre- 
« tended miracles of the church of Rome, by your way of reaſoning; wunleſ> 
«awe will ſay, that which without impiety cannat be ſaid, that the wiſe and 
« benign Diſpoſer and Governor. of all things, does not uſe all uſeful: means far 


« promoting his own hanour in the world, and the good of ſouls.” This, I think, 
Rel 5 <-> _ 
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p. 33 Will contlodeas ouch for miractes. as; for fore? you reply, vyyourtbink-it wall 
vun fur in ne place'Þ mtenu, you jpeak' not of uſeful, but of competent, I. e. 
Aci. Nu competent; on fufficient means! are neceſſary 3. lu :you 
think no man will ſay that all uſeful means are fo;: and. therefore ' thought. at 
von affirm,” ir cannot be: ſued nit baut impiety, that the wiſe and benign Diſpaſer 
and Governor | of ail thmgs bus not furniſhed mantmd with campetent means for 
the promoting” hun baum humour in the world," and the good , fouls ; yet it ts very 
_ agreeable: with piety, and with truth too, to jay. that be does not now uſe ail ue. 
ful means: becauſe" as none of his attributes obliges him to uſe more than: fi- 
 eiont mant; fo he may uſe ſufficient means, without uſurg all uſeful means. For 
where'there' are many uſeful means, and: ſome of them are ſiſſicient without the 
reſt,” there'1s no neceſſity of uſing them all. So that from God's not ufmg miracles 
nm, ts promote the: true religion, I cannot conclude that he does not think them 
uſeful nom, but only that he does not think them neceſſary. And therefore, though 
what we are apt to think uſeful, were thence to be concluded jo; yet if what- 
ever ic uſeful," be not likewiſe to be concluded neceſſary, there is na reaſan to fear 
that we ſhould de obtzged to believe the miracles pretended to by the church 
of : Rome, For if miracles: be: not now neceſſary, there is no mconvemence in 
thinking the miracles pretended to by the church of Rome, to be but pretended 
miracles. To which I anfwer, Put it how you will, for competent means, 
or zu means, it will conclude for miracles ſtill as much as for force. 
A. p. 16 Your words are theſe, , ſuch a degree of outward force, as has been mentioned; 
be really off great and neceſſary uſe for the advancing theſe ends, as taking the 
world as e nd it, you ſay, you think it appears to be; then it muſt. be ac 
knowledped there-is a right ſomewhere to uſe it for the advancing thoſe ends; un- 
leſs we will ſay, what without impiety cannot be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign 
Diſpeſer of all things, has not furniſhed mankind with competent means for the 
promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of fouls. What, I beſeech 
you, now is the ſum of this argument, but this, force is of great and neceſ- 
jar) i; therefore, the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of all things, who will not 
leave mankind unfurniſhed, which it would be impiety to ſay, of competent means 
for the promoting his honour in the world, and the good of ſouls, has given ſome- 
where a right to uſe it? | | Ei 
Let us try it now, whether it will not do as well for miracles. Miracles 
are of great and neceſſary uſe, as great and neceſſary at leaſt as force, there 
fore the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of all things, who will not leave mankind un- 
furniſhed, which it would be impiety to ſay, of competent means for the pro- 
moting his honour in the world, and the good of ſouls, has given ſomewhere a 
power of miracles. I aſk you, when I in the © Second Letter” uſed your 
own words, applied to miracles inſtead of force, would they not conclude 
then as well for miracles as for force. For you muſt remember there was not 
then in all your ſcheme one word of miracles to ſupply the place of force. 
Force alone was mentioned, force alone was neceſſary, all was laid on force. 
Nor was it eaſy to divine, that miracles ſhould: be taken in, to mend the de- 
fects of your hypotheſis, which in your anſwer to me, you now have done, 


and 
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and I eaſily allow it, without holding you to any thing you have ſaid and 8 : 2 5 
ſhall always do ſo. For ſeeking truth, and mot triumph, as you frequentig 


either imbrace it, or ſhew you why I do nue. 
Let us ſee therefore, whether this argument will de any better now your 
ſcheme is mended, and you make fande or miracles neceſſary." If force or inĩ- 
racles are of great and neceſſany ie far the: ing true religion; and the fal. 
vation of fouls, then it muſt be acbnouledg d, that there it ſomewhere: a Fight rs 
. ſe the one, or a power to do the other, for the advancing thoſe end; :410kfs 
e ill ſay, what without impiety cannot be ſaid, that the wife and benign Di. 
paſer and Governor of all things has not furniſbed mankind <oith -competent 
means for the promoting bis own bonour, and the good of fouls. From whence 
it will follow, if your argument be good, that where men have not a right = 
to uſe force, there ſtill we are to expect miracles, unleſ: we ani ſay, etc. 1 
Now where the magiſtrates are not of the true religion, there by this part | | | 
of your ſcheme, there is a right in nobody to uſe force; for if there were, | ql; 
what need of miracles, as you tell us there was, in the firſt ages of Chriſ- | | 
tianity, to ſupply that want? Since the magiſtrates, who were of falſe re- 1 
ligions then, were. furniſhed with as much right, if that were enough, as 'Y 1 
they are now. So that where the magiſtrates are of falſe religions,” there | ſl 
you muſt, upon your principles, affirm miracles are ſtill to ſupply the want | 
of force; wnleſ5 you will ſay, what without impiaty cannot: be: ſaid, "that the 1 
wife and benign Difpoſer and Governor of all things, bath not furmiſd d mankind 
with competent means for the promoting his own Honour in the world, and tbr 
gon of fouls. Now how far this will favour the pretences of the church of 
 Rometo miracles in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, and other parts not under po- 
piſh governments, you were beſt conſider. This is evident, that in all 
countries where the true religion is nat received for the religian ꝙ the ſtate, 
and ſupported and incauragrd by the laws of it, you muſt allow: miracles to be 
as neceſſary now, as ever they were any where in the world, for the ſupply 
of the want of force, before the magiſtrates: were Chriſtians. And then what 
advantage your doctrine gives to the church of Nome, is very. vifible. For 
they, like you, ſuppoſing theirs the one only true religion, are. ſupplied by you 
with this argument for it, viz. That the true religion will not prevail ibyizts P. 7 
own tight and ftrength, without the aſſiſtance of miracles or authority.” Which 
are the competent means, which, without impiety, it cannot be ſaid, that tbe 
wife and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, has not furniſh d mantind 
with. From whence they will not think it hard to draw this conſequence; 
that therefore the w/e and benign Governor of all things, has continued in 
their church the power of miracles, which yours does not ſo much as pre- 
tend to, i ſuppiy the 10ant of. the magiſtratè s alſiſtance, where that cannot be 
had to make the true religion prevail. And if a Papiſt ſhould preſs you with 
this argument, I would gladly know what you would reply to him. 8 


Though this be enough to make good what I ſaid; yet ſince I feek truth, 
more than my on juſtification, let us examine a little, what it is you . 
. þ T1 | 7 y 
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fay of competent mans. Competent mant, yon ſay, ar e necgſſary ; but you! 
Think no man will Jay, all uſeful means are o. If you think you ſpeak plain, 
clear. determined ſenſe, when you uſed: this good; Engliſh word competent. 1 
pity. you : if you did it with (kill, I ſend you to my Pagans and Mobamme-. 
Hans, But this fafe way of talking, though it be not altogether ſo clear, yet 
it ſo often occurs in you, that it is hard to judge, whether it be art or nature. 


P. 33 Now pray what do you mean by mankind's. being furniſhed with competent 


means ? Tf it be ſuch means as any are prevailed on by to imbrace the truth 
that muſt. ſave them, preaching is a competent meant; for by preaching alone, 
without force, many are prevailed on, and become truly Chriſtians ;, and 


then your force, by your own confeſſion, is not neceſſary. If by competen?, 
you, underſtand ſuch means by which all men are prevailed on, or the ma- 


— 


jority, to become truly Chriſtians, I fear your force is no competent means. 5 
Which way ever you put it, you muſt acknowledge mankind to be deſti- 


tute of competent means, or your moderate force not to be that neceſſary compe- 


tent means : ſince whatever right the magiſtrates may have had any where to 
uſe it, wherever it has not been uſed, let the cauſe” be what it will that 
kept this means from being uſed, there the people have been deſtitute of that 


means. | e 


But you will think there is little reaſon to complain of obſcurity, you hav- 


ing abundantly explained what you mean by competent, in ſaying competent, 
i, e, ſufficient means. So that we have nothing to do but to find out what, 


= 


you mean by ſufficient - and the meaning of that word, in your uſe of it, you 


P. 51 happily give us in theſe following, What. does any man mean by ſufficient 2b. 


dence, but ſuch as will certainly win aſſent wherever it is duly confider'd ? Ap= 
ply this to your means, and then tell me, whether your force be ſuch compe- 
tent, i. e. ſufficient means, that it certainly produced imbracing the truth, 
wherever it was duly, i.e. your way applied ; if it did not, it is plain it 1s 
not your competent ſufficient means, and ſo the world, without any ſuch im- 
putation to the divine viſdam and Benignity, might be without it. If you 
will fay it was /#fficient, and did produce that end wherever it was applied, I 
defire you then to tell me whether mankind hath been always furniſhed with 
competent means, You have it now in your choice, either to talk mpou/ly, or 
renounce force, and diſown it to be competent means; one of the two I do not 
fee how, by your own argument, you can avoid. | 2 

But to lay by your competent and ſufficient means, and to eaſe you of the un- 
certainty and difficulty you will be in to determine what is ſo, in reſpect of 
mankind ; I ſuppoſe it will be little leſs impious to ſay, that the wiſe and be- 
nign Diſpoſer and Governor hath not furniſh'd mankind with neceſſary means, 
as to ſay he hath not furniſb d them with competent means. Now, Sir, if your 
moderate penalties, and nothing elle, be, fince the withdrawing of miracles, 
this neceſſary means, What will be left you to ſay, by your argument, of the 
wiſdom and benignity of God in all thoſe countries, where moderate penalties 
are not made uſe of? where men are not furniſhed with this means to bring 
them to the true religion? For unleſs you can ſay, that your moderate are 

| | 3 ave 
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of your ſcheme ; and 1 hope the due conſideration. of it will make you cay- 
tious another time, how you intitle the dam and Benignity of God to the 
ſupport of What you once fancy to be of great and neceffary uſe. '' © 7, | 
1 25 having thereupon' ſaid, Let us not therefore be more wiſe than our L. II, p. 82 
% Maker in that pes us and ſupernatural work of our falyation, "The | 
„ FTT Ae Frye HO AHI 

You reply, Though the work of our falvation' be, as I juſtly call ie, ſtupen- p. 35 
dous and ſupernatural ; yet you ſuppoſe no ſober man doubts, but it both admits 
and ordinarily requires the ufe of natural and human means, in ſubordination tq 
e M / ᷣͤ Ed, 


5 o - : *% + 
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If you had taken notice of theſe immediately following words of mine, 
ce The Scripture that reveals it to us, contains all that we can know or do, 
«in order to it; and where that is ſilent, it is preſumption in us to direct; 
vo would not have thought what you here ſay a ſufficient anſwer : for 

though God does make uſe of natural and human means in ſubordmation to 
grace, yet it is not for man to make uſe of any means, in ſubordination to his 
grace, which God has not appointed, out of à conceit it may do ſome ſervice 
indirectiy and at a diſtance. d 14 e ee wee 

The whole covenant and work of grace, is the contrivance of God's infi- 
nite wiſdom. What it is, and by what means he will diſpenſe his grace, is 
known to us by revelation only; which is ſo little ſuted to human wi/dom, 
that the Apoſtle calls it the fooliſbnęſt of preaching. In the Scripture is con- 
tained all that revelation, and all things neceffary for that work, all the 
means of grace : there God has declared all what he would have done for the 
falvation of ſouls ; and if he had thought force neceſſary to be joined with 
the fooli/hneſs of preaching, no doubt but he would ſomewhere or other have 
revealed it, and not left it to the w/dom of man: which how diſproportioned 
and oppoſite it is to the ways and wiſdom of God in the Goſpel, and how un- 
fit to be truſted in the buſineſs of ſalvation, you may ſee, 1 Cor. 1, from verſe 

17, to the end. 3 8 | 

The work of grace admits, and.ordinarily requires the uſe of natural and hu- Pp. 35 

man means. I deny it not: let us now hear your inference; Therefore till I 
have ſhewn that no penal laws, that can be wel. can do any ſervice towards the 
ſalvation of mens ſouls in ſubordination to God's grace, or that God has forbidden 
the magiſtrate to uſe force, for ſo you ought to put it, but you rather chuſe, 
according to your ordinary way, to uſe general and doubtful words; and 
therefore you ſay, To ſerve him in that great work with the authority which 
be has given him, there will be no „ for the caution I bave given, not to 
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be wiſer than our Maker in chat tupendcus work of buf falvation.”” By 


which way of arguing, any thing that T cannot ſhew, cannot poffibty, can- 
not rndrredtly 


#t a diftance, or by accident, do any ſervice, or God bas nor 
Forbidden, may be made uſe of for the falvation of ſouls. I fuppoſe you mean 
expreſsly forbinuen, for elſe 1 might chink theſe words, [ho bas required 
this at your hands ] a fofficient prohibition. of it. The ſum of your argu- 
ment is, what cannot ve ſbewed nv? to do uny ſervice, may be uſed as han 
means in fuborumution to grurr, in the work of falvation. To which I reply, 
That what may, through the grace of God, ſometimes do ſome ſetvioe, 


cannot, without a farther warrant from revelation than ſuch uſefulneſs, be re- 

_ yuired, or made uſe of as a ſubordinate means to grace. For if ſo, then au- 
ricular confeſſion, penance, pilgrimages, proceſſions, etc. which nd body can 
ſhew do not ever do any ſervice, at leaſt, indirect and at a uſtanbe, towards 


the falyation of ſouls; may all be juſtified. Je 5 

It is not enough that it cannot be ſheywn that it cannot do any fervice to 
juſtify its uſefulneſs; for what is there that may not, anarecHy and af 
#iftance, or by accident, do ſome ſervice? To ſhew that it is a Suman means, 
that God has no where appointed, in ſubordination fo grace, in the ſuperna- 
tural work of falvation, is enough to prove it an unwarrantable boldneis to 


uſe it: and much more ſo in the prefent caſe of Force, which, if put into 


the magiſtrate's hands with power to ule it in matters of religion, will do 
more harm than good; as I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn. e 
And Tre, fince according to you, the magiſtrate's commiſſian, to 
uſe force for the ſalvation of ſouls, is from the law of nature; Which com- 
miſſion reaches to none, ſince the revelation of the Goſpel, but Chriſtian 
magiſtrates; it is more natural to conclude, were there nothing elſe in the 
caſe but the filence of Scripture, that the Chriſtian magiſtrate has no ſuch 
power, becauſe he has no ſuch commiſſion any wherein the Goſpel, where- 
In all things are appointed neceſſary to ſalvation; than that there was ſo clear 
a commiſſion given to all magiſtrates by the law of nature, that it is neceſſary 
to ſhew a prohibition from revelation, if one will deny Chriſtian magiftrates 
to have that power. Since the commiſſion of the law of nature to magiſ- 
trates, being only that general one, of doing good according to the beſt of 
their judgments: if that extends to the uſe of force in matters of religion, it 
will abundantly more oppoſe than promote the true religion, if force in the 
caſe has any efficacy at all, and ſo do more harm than good: which though 
it ſhews not, what you here demand, that it cannot do any ſervice towards 
the ſalvation of mens ſouls, for that cannot be ſhewn of any thing; yet it 
ſhews the diſſervice it does, is ſo much more, than any /erv:ice can be ex- 
pected from it, that it can never be proved, that God has given power to 
magiſtrates to uſe it by the commiſſion they have of doing good, from the 
law of nature. W | | A ER 
But whilſt you tell me, T I have ſhewn that force and penalties cannot do 
any ſervice towards the ſalvation of ſouls, there will be no occaſion yer the cau- 
tion I gave you, not to be wiſer than our Maker in that ſtupendous and ſu- 
* pernatural 
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natural work, you have forgot; yaur own. gonfeſlion,;Fhat.it is nat nau 

| an hep Mp F may he 1 ful, if it e P. 30 
And when you can prove ſuch means neecfiary, which though. it cannot be 

thewn, never upon any, \oecalion, to do. ang fervice yet. may, be, and 4s 

abundantly. ſhewn to do fo little ſervice, and ſo uncertainly, chat if it be 

uſed, it will, if it has any efficacy, do mpre harm than good: if you can, 

I fay, prove ſuch a means as. that necgſary, I think I may yield you the 

cauſe. But the uſe of it has ſo much certain harm, and fo little and uncer- 

tain good in it, that it can never be ſuppoſed included or intended in the g&- 

neral commiſſion to. the magiſtrates, of doing good : which may ſerve for an 


anſwer to your next paragraph. ee 

_ Only let me take notice, that you here make this commiſſion of the law 

of nature to extend the w/e of force, only to induce thoſe, who would not at ber- P. 35 
iſe, to hear what may and ought to mave them to imbrace the trub. They © 
haye heard all that is offered t move them to imbrace, i. e. believe, but are 
not moved: is the magiſtrate by the la of nature commiſſioned to puniſh 
them for what is not in their power ? for faith is the gift of God, and not 
in a man's power: or is the magiſtrate. commiſſioned by the law of nature, 
which impowers him in general, only to do them good ? Is he, I ſay, com- 
miſſioned to make them lie, and profeſs that which they do not believe? 
And is this for their good ? If he puniſh them till e e 1. e. believe, 

he puniſhes them for what is not in their power; if till they imbrace, i. e. 
N profeſs, he puniſhes them for what is not for their good: to neither 

* £ | 


- 


of which, can he be commiſſioned by the law of nature. 
Jo my ſaying, Till you can ſhew us a commiſſion in Scripture, it will be 

fit for us to obey that precept of the Goſpel, Mark 1111, 24, which. bids us 
take heed what we hear. . You reply, That this you Juppeſe ts only intended P. 36 
for the vulgar reader; for it ought to be rendered, Attend to what you hear; 
which you prove out of Grotius. What if I or my readers are not ſo learned, 

as to underſtand either the Greek original, or Gratius's Latin comment? 

Or if we did, are we to be blamed for underſtanding the Scripture in that 
ſenſe, which the national, i. e. as you ſay, the true religion authorizes, and 
which you tell us, would be a aul in us if we did not believe? 


For if, as you ſuppoſe, there be ſufficient proviſion made in England for P, 20 

inſtructing all men in the truth, we cannot then but take the words in this 

ſenſe, it being that which the public authority has given them; for if we 

are not to follow the ſenſe as it is given us in the tranſlation authorized by 

our governors, and uſed by our worſhip eſtabliſned by law, but muſt ſeek 

it elſewhere, it will be hard to find, how there is any other proviſion made 

for inſtructing men in the ſenſe of the Scripture, which is the truth that muſt 

"ſave them, but to leave them to their own inquiry and judgment, and to 

themſelves, to take whom they think beſt for interpreters and expounders of 

Scripture, and to quit that of the true church, which ſhe has given in her 

 tran{lation. This is the liberty you take to differ from the true church, 

when you think fit, and it will FI your purpoſe. 'She ſays, take heed what 
| V 2 | "5. "= 
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yowbear ; but u ſay the 1truenfenſerits;'| Attend: tu hat you: bears Me- 
thinks you thould not be at/duchy variance with diſſenters 3 for after all, 
'NQTHING/1$ sa LIKE ANON CONTORMISsT HAS A:CONFORMIST. Though it 
be certainly every one's right to underſtand the Scripture in that ſenſe which 
-appears trueſt to him, yet I do not ſee how you, upon your principles, can 
depart from that which the church of England has given it: but you, I find, 
when you think fit, take that liberty; and ſo much liberty as that, would, I 
_  . think; ſatisfy all the diſſenters in England. i oo 
As to your other place of Scripture; if St. Paul, as it ſeems: to me, in 
that tenth to the Nomant, were: ſhewing that the Gentiles were provided 
with all things neceſſary to ſalvation, as well as the Jews; and that by hav- 
ing men ſent to them to preach the Goſpel, that proviſion was made, what 
_ you ſay in the two next paragraphs will ſhew us, that you underſtand, that 
P. 37 the Greek word - az0y, ſignifies both hearing and report, but does no more 
anſwer the force of thoſe two verſes, againſt you, than if you had ſpared all 
you ſaid with your Greek criticiſm. The: words of St. Paul are theſe ; Hou 
ben ſhall they call an him on whom they have not believed? And bow. ſball they 
2 believe in bim of whom they have not heard? And bow ſhall they hear without 
' preacher? And. how: ſball they preach; except they be ſent.?. So tben faith com- 
erh dy hearing, and bearing by the word of God, Rom. x, 14, 15, 17. In this 
deduction of the means of propagating the Goſpel, we may well ſuppoſe 
St. Paul would have put in miracles or penalties, if, as you ſay, one of them 
had been neceſſary. But whether or no every reader will think St. Paul ſet 
dove in that place all neceſſary means, I know not; but this, I am confi- 
dent, he will think, that the New Teſtament does; and then I aſk, Whether 
there be in it one word of force to be uſed to bring men to be Chriſtians, or 
to hearken to the good tidings of ſalvation, offer d in the Goſpel? +. 


— 


To my aſking, What if God, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would 
P. 38% not haye men compelled?“ You: anſwer, F be would: not have them 
compellid now miracles are ceaſed, as far as moderate penalties compel, ſotber- 

ie you are not concern d in the demand) be would have told us ſo. Concern- 
ing miracles ſupplying the want of force, I ſhall need to ſay nothing more 
here but to your anſwer, That God would have told us ſo. I ſhall in few words 
ſtate the matter to you. Tou firſt ſuppofe force neceſſary to compel men to 
bear, and thereupon ſuppoſe the magiſtrate. inveſted with a power to compel 


them ta hear, and from thence peremptorily declare, that if God would not 


Have force uſed, he would have. told ns fo. You ſuppoſe alfo, that it muſt be 
only moderate force. Now may we not aſk one, that is fo far of the council 
of the Almighty, that he can poſitively ſay what he would or would not 

have, to tell us, whether it be not as probable that God, who knows the 
temper of man that he has made, who knows how apt he is not to ſpare any 
degree of force when he believes he has a commiſſion to compel men to do 

any thing in their power, and who knows alfa. how prone man is to think 
it reaſonable to do ſo: whether, I ſay, it is not as probable that God, if he 
wauld have the magiſtrate to uſe none but moderate force to compel meu to 
1715 what, hear, 


A THINDIDH TTR FORT TO VEWATI ON 
. he fo Fathers hromdt rhorgdptuhenimigificaleno 
ſtrain their power beyond what is convenient for the education of; their 


children; and yet it has pleaſed God to tell therm in the New Teſtament, of 
this moderation, by a precept more than once repeated 


Io my demanding, What if God would have men left to their freedom 


obs in this point; if they will hear, or if they will fotbear, will yourcanſtrain 
„ them? Thus we are ſure he did with his on people,? e. Vou anſwer, 


But thoſe words, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbearpunbich P. 38 


oe find thrice uſed in the prophet Ezekiel, are nothing at all tu my putpoſe. 
For by hearing there, no man underſtands the bare' giving an eur to aubat nn to 
be preach'd, nor yet the confidering it only; but the complying wit ꝛc, and obey 
ing it, according to the paraphraſe which Grotins giuer-off the wordt Me- 
thinks, for this once, you might have allowed me to have hit upon ſomething 
to tbe purpoſe, you having denied me it in fo many other places : if it were 
but for pity, and one other reaſon; which is, that all you have toſſay againſt 
it, is, that 'by hearing there, no man underſtands the bare gromg an eur ta what 
, to be preach' d, nor yet the conſidering it, but the. comply ing wit it, and 
«obeying it. If I miſremember not, your hypotheſis pretends the uſe of force 
to be not barely to make men give an car, nor yet to:confider, but to make 
them conſider as they ought, i. e. ſo as not to reject; and therefore, thoùgh 
this text out of Ezekiel, be nothing to the purpoſe againſt: bare giving an ear, 
yet if you pleaſe, let it ſtand as if it were 0 the purpaſe againſt yaur hypo- 
theſis, till you can find ſome other anſwer to ĩti .. bed. 
If you will give yourſelf the pains to turn to Halt xxviII, 24, 25, 46, 
27, 28, you will read theſe words, And ſoanie believed theithmgs that aire 
* ſpoken," and ſome believed not. And when "they agrred not among themſelves 
they departed, after that Paul had ſpoken one word'; Mell fpake the: Holy Ghoſt 
- by Eſaias the ' prophet, unto our - fathers, 'ſaymg, Go unto this peaple, an ſay, 
bearing, ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand; and ſeemg, ye fbatl;fee, and not 
perceive. For the heart of this people is waxed grofs, and their ears are dull of 
Hearing, and their eyes have they claſed; lei they ſhould ſer with their eyes, and 
bear with their ears, and underſtand with their heart, and ſbould be converted, 
and I ſhould heal them; Be it known therefore unto you, | that. the alvation'of 
Goal is ſent unto the Gentiles, and that they will bear it. 
If one ſhould come now, and out of your treatiſe, called . The argument 


' of tbe Letter concerning Toleration conſider d and anſwer'd,” reaſon thus, Ir is A. p. 7, ete: 


evident that theſe Jews have not ſought the truth in this matter, with: that ap- 
- plication of mind, and freedom of judgment which was requifite, whilſt they ſuf- 
' ered their luſts and paſſions to fit in judgment, and manage tbe inquiry. The 
impreſians of education, the reverence and admiration of perſons, worldly: re- 
- ſpetts, and the like incompetent motives, have determined them. Now if this:be 
- the caſe; if theſe men are averſe to a" due conſideration of things, where they ar: 
- moſt concerned to uſe it, WHAT MEANS 1S THERE LEPT |{ beſides the grace of 
God] to reduce them out of the wrong way they are in, but to lay tharns and 
* briars in it? Would you not think this 4 good argument to ſhew the * 
Ko 1 ty 
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A. p. 11 


be brought to imbeite the true religion upon the preaching of St. Fu? 


AT HIRD ET TER FOR TWDL ERUPTION. 
ity of uſing force and penalties upon theſe men in the A#s,! who refuſed to 


For achat other nun wu left, what buman method could be ujed to bring them 
to made a wiſer and more rational choice; hut laymg fuch penalties upon tbem as 
might balanee the <veight of ſuch prejudices, which inclin d them to prefer. a falſe 


wway before the true? Tell me; I beſeech you, would you not, had you been 


a Chriſtian magiſtrate in thoſe days, have thought yourſelf obliged to try, 


by force, to over-balance the weight of thoſe prejudices which inclin d᷑ them to 
| prefer a falſe way to the true? For there was no other human means left ; and 


if that be not enough to prove the neceſſity of uſing it, you have no proof of 
any neceſſity of force at all. N d eee a ee vet * 
If you would have laid 1 them, I aſk you, what if God for 
reaſons beſt known to himſelf, thought it not neceſſary to uſe any other bu+ 
nm means but preaching and perſuaſion? You have a ready anſwer, There 
is no other human means but force, and ſome other _— means beſides 
preaching is neceſſary, 7. e. in your opinion: and is it not fit your authority 
ſhould — 2 For! as —— you think fit to rank them 


amongſt bumm means of no; or whether or no there were any ſhewed to 


theſe unbelieving Jews, to ſupply the want of force, I gueſs, in this cafe, 
you will not be much help'd; which ever you ſuppoſe : Though to one un- 
biafſed, vvho reads that chapter, it will, I imagine, appear moſt probable 
that St. Paul, hen he thus parted with them, had done no miracles amongſt 
Bat you have; at the cloſe of the paragraph before us, provided a ſalvo 
for all, in telling us, However the penalties you defend, are not ſuch as can any 
way be pretended to take away mens freedom in this point. The queſtion is, 
Whether thete be a neceſſity of ufing other human means but preaching, for 
the bringing men to imbruce the truth that muſt ſave them; and whether 
force he it? God himfelf ſeems, in the places quoted, and others, to teach 
us, that he would have men left to their freedom from any conſtraint of 
force in that point; and you anſwer, The penalties you defend are not ſucb 
as can any ways be pretended to take away mens freedom m this point. Tell us 
what you mean by theſe words of yours, take away mens freedom in this point; 
and then apply it. I think it pretty hard to uſe penalties and forte to any 
man, without taking away his freedom from penalties and force. Farther, the 
penalties you think neceſſary, if we may believe you yourſelf, are to be: juch 


at may balance the weight of thoſe prejudices, which incline men to prefer a falſe 


way 'before a true: Whether theſe be ſuch as you will defend, is another 
queſtion. This, I think, is to be made plain, that you muſt go beyond 


the lower degrees of force, and moderate penalties, 1% balance thoſe pre- 


judices. | 


n p. 68 3 To my ſaying, « That the method of the Goſpel is to pray and befech; 


« and that if God had thought it neceſſary to have men puniſhed to make 
them give ear, he could have called magiſtrates to be ſpreaders of the 
16 Golpel, as well as poor fiſhermen, or Paul a perſecutor, who. yet wanted 
8 © not 
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4 not power to puniſh Auamar and Saphire, and the iooaſtuous aun 
te thian.” Von reply, Though it be the method of the Goſpel, Jar the mir P. 3 


ters of it ro pray and beſeech mem yet it appears from my . ,t bers, 


both that puniſhments may be ſametimes neceſſary; and bat puniſbing, and that 


even by thaſe who are to pray and beſcech, is gatiſient ut that metbad. I 
fear, Sir, you fo greedily lay hold upon any examples of puniſhment, When 

on any account they come in your way, that you give yourſelt not liberty 
to conſider whether they are for your purpoſe or no; or cle. you would 


Semettimes neceſſary. Ananias and Saphira were puniſhed; therefore it appears, 
ſay you, that puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary. 1 For What, I beſeech 
you? For the only end, you ſay, puniſhments are uſeful in religion, i, e. to 


make men confider. So that Ananias and Saphira were ſtruck dead: for 


what end? To make them confider. If you had given yourſelf the leiſure 
to have reflected on this, and the other inſtance of the inceſtuous Carinthianm. 
it is poſſible you would have found neither of them to have ſerved very well 
to thew puniſhment neceſſary to bring men to imbrace the true religion; for 
both theſe were puniſhments laid on thoſe. who had already ãmbraced the 
true religion, and were in the communion of the true church, and ſo can 
only ſhew, if you will infer any thing concerning the neceſſity of puniſh- 
ments from them, that puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary for thoſe 
who are in the communion of the true church. And of that you may make 
your advantage. | . 

As to your other inferenoes from my words, vi. That puniſbing, and that 
even by thoſe who are, as ambaſſadors, to pray and beſeech; is confeftent with 


that methed when they can do it as the Apoſtles. did, by the immediate di- 


rection and aſſiſtance of the ſpirit of God, I ſhall eaſily allow:itto-be,conflent 
with the method of the Goſpel. If that will not content you, ät is plain, 
you have an itch to be handling the ſecular ſword; and ſince Chriſt has not 
given you the power you deſire, you would be executing, the magiſtrate's 
pretended commiſion from the law of nature. One thing more let me mind 
you ccd, and that is, that if, from the puniſhments of Ananias and Saphira, 
and the inceſtuous Corinthian, you can infer a neceſſity of puniſhment to make 
men confider, it will follow that there was a neceſſity of puniſhment to make 
men conſider, notwithſtanding miracles; which cannot therefore ;be/fappoſed; 
to ſupply the want of puniſhments. ö nic. inan: 


To my aſking, What if God, foreſeeing this force would be in the L. II, 5. 83 


% hands of men, as paſſionate, as humourſome, as liable to prejudice and 
« error, as the reſt of their brethren, did not think it a proper means to 


« bring men into the right way? You reply, But tbere be any thing of P. 39 


an argument in this, it proves that there ought to be no civil government in the 
evorld ; and ſo proving too much, proves nothing at all. This you ſay; but 


you being one of thoſe mortals which is liable to error as well as your bre- 


thren, you cannot expect it ſhould be received for infallible truth, till you 
have proved it; and that you will never do, till you can ſhew, that there is 
| pa 


ſcarce infer, as you do from my words, that, in your caſe, puniſhments may be | : 
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as abſolute a neceſſity. of force in the magiſtrate's hand for the ſalvation of ſouls, 
as there is of. force in the magiſtrate s hands for the preſervation of civil ſo- 
ciety ; and next, till you have proved that force, in the hands of men, as paſ- 
fionate, and humovirſome, or liable to prejudice and error as their brethren, 
would contribute as much to the bringing men, and keeping them in the right 
way to ſalvation, as it does to the ſupport of civil ſociety, and the keeping 
renn . ENS 
Where men cannot live together without mutual injuries, not to be avoided 
without force, reaſon has taught them to ſeek a remedy in government, 
which always places power ſomewhere in the ſociety to reſtrain and puniſh. 
ſuch injuries; which power, whether placed in the community itſelf, or 
ſome choſen: by the community to govern” it, muſt ſtill be in the hands 
of men; and where, as in ſocieties of civilized and ſettled. nations, the 
form of the-goverament/places this power out of the community itſelf, it is 
unavoidable, that out of men, ſuch as they are, ſome ſhould be made ma- 
giſtrates, and have coercive power or force put into their hands, to govern and 
direct the ſociety for the public good; without which force, ſo placed in the 
hands of men; there could be no civil ſociety, nor the ends for which 
it is inſtituted, to any degree attained. And thus government is the will of 
CG <4if, f bore in . * N : e s 
It is the will of God alſo, that men ſhould be ſaved; but to this, it is 
not neceſſary that force or coacdtive power ſhould be put into mens hands; 
becauſe God can, and hath provided other means to bring men to ſalvation; 
| to which, you indeed ſuppoſe, but can never prove force neceſſary. 7744 
B The paſhons, bumouru, liableneſs to prejudices and errors, common to ma- 
= giſtrates with other men, do not render force in their hands ſo dangerous and 
| unuſeful, to the ends of ſociety, which is the public peace, as to the ends of 
religion, which is the ſalvation of mens ſouls. For though men of all ranks 
could be content to have their own humours, paſſions, and prejudices ſatisfied, 
yet when they come to make laws, which are to direct their force in civil 
matters, they are driven to oppoſe their laws to the humours, paſſuons and = 
Jugices of men in general, whereby their own come to be reſtrained :. for if 
law-makers, 'in making of laws, did not dire& them againſt the irregular 
humours, prejudices and paſſons of men, which are apt to miſlead them: if 
they did not indeavour with their beſt judgment, to bring men from their 
: humours and paſſions, to the obedience and practice of right reaſon, the ſo- 
1 ciety could not ſubſiſt, and ſo they themſelves would be in danger to loſe 
| their ſtation in it, and be expoſed to the unreſtrained humours, paſſions, and 
violence of others. And hence it comes, that be men as humourſome, paſ- 
ſionate, and prejudiced as they will, they are ſtill by their own intereſt 
| obliged to make uſe of their beſt ſkill, and with their moſt unprejudiced and 
ſedateſt thoughts, take care of the government, and indeavour to preſerve 
| the commonwealth; and therefore, notwithſtanding their humours and paſ- 
ions, their liableneſs to error and prejudice, they do provide pretty well for 
the 8 2 of ſociety, and the power in their hands is of uſe to the mainte- 
NANCE Ot it. 5 
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religion; to be miſled by" \bamonr}Pajfion and preiuuieb; and thereforeit WAS 
not ſit that in a buſineſs of  ſuchiconcernment/they ſhould" he left te them 
ſebves: and hence, in this matter of religion yd would} have them fu. 
jected to the cuacrive power of tlie magiſtrate: But this contre: i VIII 
of no advantage to the true religion, nor can ſerve at all to ſecurè ieh from 
ab wrong choice. For the magiſtrates, by their humour, prejudices and 
paſmns; which they are born to like other men, being as liable, and Likely 
to be miſled in the choice of their religion, as any of their bretren, as con- 
ſtant experience hath always ſhewn, what advantage could it be to mankiid 
for:the falvation of their ſouls, that the magiſtrates of the world ſhould have 
potrer to uſe force to bring men to that religion which they, each of them 
by whatſoever humour, paſſion or prejudice influenced, had choſen to them 


ſelves as the true? For whatſoever you did, I think with reverence We may 


ſay, that God foreſaw, that whatever commiſſion one magiſtrate had by the 
law of nature, all magiſtrates had: and that commiſſion, if there were any 
ſachz could be only to uſe their coaFrue power to bring men to the religion 
they believed to be true, whether it were really the true or not and there- 
fore I ſhall, without taking away government out of the world, or ſo much as 
queſtioning it, ſtill think this a reaſonable queſtion; What if God, fore - 
ſeeing this force would be in the hands of men, as paſſionute, as bumpur-" 
« me, as liable to prejudice and error, as the reſt of their brethren, did not 
<« think it a proper means, in ſuch hands, to bring men into the right way? 
And that it needs a better anſwer than you have given to it: and therefore, 
you might have ſpared the pains you have taken in this paragraph, to prove 
that the magiſtrates, being liable as much as other men to humour, prejudice, ' 
paſſion and error, makes not force, in his hand, wholly unſerviceable to the 
adminiſtration of civil government. Which is what no body denies: and 
you would have better imployed it to prove, that if the magiſtrate's being as 
liable to paſſion, humour, prejudice and error as other men, made force, in 
his hands, improper to bring men to the true religion, this would take 
away government out of the world: which is a conſequence, I think, I may 
1 To which let me now add,” What if God foreſaw, that if force, of any 
kind or degree whatſoever, were allowed in behalf of truth, it would be uſed 
by erring, paſſionate, prejudiced men, to the reſtraint and ruin of truth, as 
conſtant experience in all ages has ſhewn, and therefore commanded that the 
tares ſhould. be ſuffered to grow with the wheat till the harveſt, when the 
infallible Judge ſhall ſever them. That parable of our Saviour's plainly tells 
us, If force were once permitted, even in favour of the true religion, what 
miſchief it was like to do in the miſapplication of it, by forward, buſy 
miſtaken. men, and therefore he wholly: forbid it; and yet, I hope, this does 
not take away civil government out of the WOrldGg 
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To my demanding, «© What if there be other means?” and ſaying, 
« Then yours ceaſes to be neceſſary upon that account, that there in no ofher 
©. means left; for the grace of God is another means.” You anſwer,” That 
P. 39 though the grace of God be another means, yet it is none of the means of 
which you were. ſptaking in the place I refer to, which any one, who reads that 
paragraph, will find to be only human meant. In that place, you were indea- 
vouring to prove force neceſſary to bring men to the true religion, as ap” 
pears; and there having dilated for four or five pages together upon 
A. p. 6careleſheſs, prejudices, paſſrons, luſts, impreſſions of education, worlaly reſpetts, 
and other the like cauſes, which you think miſlead and keep men from the 
true religion, you at laſt, conclude force neceſſary to bring men to it, becauſe 
admonitions and intreaties not prevailing, there is no other means left. To 
this, grace being inſtanced in as another means, you tell us here you mean 
us other human means left. So that to prove force neceſſary, you muſt prove 
23 that God would have other human means uſed beſides praying, preaching, 
| perſuaſion and inſtruction; and for this, you will need to bring a plain di- 
[ 3 75 rection from revelation for your moderate puniſhments ; unleſs you will pre- 
tend to know, by your own natural wiſdom, what means God has made 
neceſſary ; without which, thoſe whom he hath Jore&nown and predeftinated, 
and will in his good time call, Romans viii, 29, by ſuch means as he thinks 
fit, according to his purpoſe, cannot be brought into the way of ſaluation. 
Perhaps you have ſome warrant we know not of, to enter thus boldly into the 
counſel of God; without which, in another man, a modeſt Chriſtian would 
n PDEs e 
. You ſay, there are many who are not prevailed on by prayers, intreaties 
and exhortations, to imbrace the true religion, What then is to be done ? 
Some degrees of force are neceſſary to be uſed. Why? Becauſe there is no 
/ other human means left.” Many are not prevailed on by your moderate force; 
| What then is to be done? Greater degrees of force are neceſſary, becauſe 
j there is no other human means left. No, ſay you, God has made moderate 
[ force neceſſary, becauſe there is no other human means left, where preaching 
and intreaties will not prevail : but he has not made greater degrees of force 
neceſſary, becauſe there is no other human means left where moderate force 
will not prevail. So that your rule changing, where the reaſon continues 
the fame, we muſt conclude you have ſome way of judging concerning the 
purpoſes and ways of the Almighty in the work of ſalvation, which every 
one underſtands not. You would not elſe, upon ſo {hight ground as you 
[ have yet produced for it, which is nothing but your own imagination, make 
1 | force, your moderate force fo neceſſary, that you bring in queſtion the wiſ- 
Fi A. p. 16 dom and bounty of the Diſpeſer and Governor of all things; as if he had not 
| - furmiſh'd mankind with competent means for the promoting bis own honour in 
| the world, and the good of fouls, if your moderate force were wanting to bting 
= them to the true religion; whereas you know, that moſt of the nations of 
| the world always were deſtitute of this human means to bring them to the 
| Deans 1 af #00 % 92619 252 $649 e ee 
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that is furniſhed with it. Tt Me SEMIS 


} 


Fans though the grace of God be beth. a proper and ſufficient meant, and 
fuch as can work by itſelf, and without whichz neither. penalties. nor other 
means can do any thing ; and by conſequence, can make any means e effeGuual | 
how can. you fay any human means, in this ſupernatural, work, unleſs . 
God has declared to be ſo, is neceſſary ? Preaching and inſtruction, and ex- 
hortation, are human means that he has inted: theſe, therefore, men 
may and ought to uſe; they have a commiſſion from God, and may expect 
his bleſſing and the aſſiſtance of his grace; Th to ſuppole, when they are 
uſed and prevail not, that force is neceſſary, becauſe theſe are not ſufficient, 
is to exclude grace, and aſcribe this work to Human means; as in effect you 
do, when you call force competent and ſufficient means, as you have. done. 

For if bare preaching, by the afliſtance of grace, can and will certainly pre- 


vail ; and moderate penalties, as you confeſs, or any kind of force, without 


the aſſiſtance of grace, can do nothing, How can you ſay, that force is in any 
caſe a more neceſſary, or a more competent, or ſufficient, means, than bare 
preaching and inſtruction? unleſs you can ſhew us, that God bath promiſed 
the co-operation and aſſiſtance of his grace to force, and not to preaching ? 
The contrary whereof, has more of appearance. - Preaching. and perſuaſion 
are not competent means, you fay ; Why? becauſe, without the co-operation 
of grace, they can do nothing: but by the aſſiſtance of grace, they can pre- 
vail even without force. Force too, without grace, you. acknowledge. Can 
do nothing; but joined with preaching. and grace, it can prevail. Why 
then, I pray, is it a more competent means than preaching, or Why neceſſary, 
where preaching prevails not? ſince it can do nothing without that, which, 

if en to preaching, can make preaching effectual without it. 


Lou go on, Yet it may be true however, that when. admanitions and intrea- P. 40 


ties fail, there is no HUMAN means le eft but penalties, to bring prejudiced per- 
Jons to hear and conſider what may convince them of their errors, and diſcover 
the truth to them: and then penalties will be neceſſary in reſpect to that end, 
as an HUMAN means. Let it be true or not true, that when -antreatzes,: etc. 
fail, there is no HUMAN means left but penalties: your inference deny, that 
then penalties will be neceſſary as an HUMAN means. For I aſk you, ſince 
you lay ſo much ſtreſs to fo little purpoſe on HUMAN means, 14 ſome human 
means neceſſary ? if that be your meaning, you have human means in _ 
caſe, viz. admonitions, intreaties, being inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon. 
aſk you again, Are penalties neceſſary becauſe the end could not be — 
2 without them? that you cannot ſay, for grace co-operating 
preaching will prevail: Are penalties then neceſſary as ſure to produce 
tht end? nor ſo are they neceſſary; for without the aſſiſtance of grace, you 
confeſs, they can do notbing. So that penalties, neither as human means, nor 
as any means, are at all neceſſary. And now you may underſtand what I 
intend, by ſaying that the grace of God is the only means, which is the in- 
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358 


Beſides, if you pleaſe to temember what you. Ap in the.next words. . . p. 30 
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_ *quity of your next paragraph; via. this I intend, that it is the only effica- 
ei che, ee eh an Sans huh eee ee 

p. 40 If by it 1 rend thut it thes eitbn always, or ordinarily exclude- all other means; 
you fee no ground] hate to ſay it. And I ſee no ground you have to think I 
Intended, that it excludes any other means that God in his goodneſs will be 

pleaſed to make uſe of: but this ! intend by it, and this, I think, I have 
ground to fay, that it exeludes all the uman means of force from being ne- 
ceſſary, or ſo much as lawful to be uſed, unleſs God hath required it by ſome 
more authentic declaration than your bare faying or imagining it is neceſſary. 
And you muſt have more than human confidence, if you continue to mix this 

r and guman contrivance of yours, with the wiſdom and counſel of God 
in the work of falvation; ſince he having declared the means and methods 

to be uſed for the ſaving mens ſouls, has in the revelation of the Goſpel, by 


* 


your own confeſſion, preſcribed no ſuch human meant. 


: — 


LP « 


Too my ſaying, ** God alone can open the ear that it may hear, and open 
Ibid.“ the heart that it may underſtand.” You reply, But by your favour, : this 
abet not prove that' he makes uſe of no means in doing of it. Nor needs it: it 
is enough for me, if it proves, that if preaching and inſtruction doth not 
open the ear, or the heart, it is not neceſſary any one ſhould try his ſtrength 
with a hammer or an auger. Man is not in this buſineſs, where no means 
can be effectual, without the aſſiſtance and co-operation of his grace, to make 
uſe of any means which God hath not preſcribed. Vou here ſet up a way of 
- propagating Chriſtianity according to your fancy, and tell us how you would 
have the work of the Goſpel carried on: you commiſſion the magiſtrate 
by arguments of congruity; you find an efficacy. in puniſhment towards 
the converting of men: you limit the force, to be uſed to lob and moderate 
degrees; and to countries where :/ufficient means of inſtruction are provided 
by the law. And where the magiftrate's religion is the true, i. e. where it 
pleaſes you; and all this without any direction from God, or any authority 
jo much as pretended from the Goſpel; and without its being truly for the 
"propagation of Chriſtianity, but only ſo much of it as you think fit, and 
what elſe you are pleaſed to join to it. Why elſe, in the religion you are 
content to have eſtabliſhed by law, and promoted by penalties, is any thing 
more or leſs required, than is expreſsly contained in the New Teſtament ? 
Ibis indeed is well ſuited to any one, who would have a power of pu- 
niſhing thoſe that differ from his opinion, and would have men compelled 
to conformity in England. But in this your fair contrivance, what becomes 
of the reſt of mankind, left to wander in darkneſs out of this Geſben, who 
neither have, nor, according to your ſcheme, can have your neceſſary 
means of force and penalties to bring them to imbrace the truth that muſt 
fave them: for if that be neceſſary, they cannot without a miracle, either 
prince or people, be wrought on without it. If a Papiſt at Rome, a Lu- 
theran at Stoctbolm, or a Calviniſt at Geneva, ſhould argue thus for his 
church, would you not ſay, that ſuch as theſe looked like the thoughts of a 
poor prejudiced narrow mind? But they may miſtake, and you cannot.; 
they 
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they may be prejudiced, but you cannot. Say tog, if you pleaſes you are 3 
confident you are in the right, but they cannot be confident that they are ſo. 
This I am ſure, God's thoughts are not as man's thoughts, nor his ways as 
man's ways, 1/aiah ILV, 8. And it may abate. any one's confidence of the 
neceſſity or uſe of puniſhments, for not receiving our Saviour, or his reli- 
gion, when thoſe who had the power of miracles were told, that they #new 
not what manner of ſpirit they were of, when they would have commanded 
down. fire from heaven, Lake vIiIII, 55. But you do well. to take care to 
have the church you are of, ſupported by force and penalties, whatever .be- 
comes of the propagation of the Goſpel, or the ſalvation of mens ſouls, in 
other parts of the world, as not coming within, your hypotheſis. | 
Ila your next paragraph, to prove that God does bleſs. the uſe of force, you ; 
ſay you ſuppoſe I mean, by the words you there cite; that the agiſtrata has P. 40 
no ground to hope that God will bleſs any penalties that he may uſe td bring men 
lo hear and conſider the doctrine of ſalvation ; or {which is the ſame thing } that 
God does not { at leaſt not ordinarily) affard his grace and affiſtance to them who 
are brought by ſuch penalties to hear and conſider. that doctrine, to enable them to 
Hear and conſider it as they ought, i. e. ſo. as, to. be moved heartily to imbrace it. 
Lou tell me, 1f this be my meaning; then to let me ſee. that it is not true, you 
- ſhall only deſire me to tell you, whether | they that are ſo brought to bear and 
Conſider, are bound to believe the Goſpel or not? ¶ 1 ſay. they are; (and you 
 Juppoſe I dare not ſay otherwiſe ; )* then it evidently, follows,:, that. God does afford 
them that grace-which is requiſite to inable them to believe the Goſpel : becauſe, 
- without that grace, it is impoſſible for them to believe it; and they cannot be 
bound to: believe what it is impoſſible for them to believe. To which, I ſhall 
only anſwer, That by this irrefragable argument, it is evident, that where- 
ever due penalties have been uſed; for thoſe you tell us are /ujacient and com- 
petent means, to make men hear and conſider as they ought, there all men were 
brought to believe the Goſpel : which, whether you will refolve with, your- | 
ſelf to be true or falſe, will be to me indifferent, and on either hand equally - 
advantage your cauſe. Had you appealed to experience for the ſucceſs of 
the uſe of force by the magiſtrate, your argument had not ſhewn half ſo 
much depth of theological learning: but the miſchief is, that if you will 
not make it all of a piece ſcholaſtic, and by arguing that all whom the ma- 
giſtrates uſe force upon, are brought to conſider as. they ought, and to all that 
| are ſo wrought upon, God does afford that grace which is requifite ; and ſo 
roundly conclude for a greater ſucceſs. of force, to make men believe the 
\ Goſpel, than ever our Saviour and the Apoſtles had by their preaching and 
- miracles, for that wrought not on all, your unanſwerable argument comes to 
nothing. And in truth, as you have in this paragraph ordered the matter, 
by being too ſparing of your abſtract metaphyſical reaſoning, and imploying 
it but by halves, we are fain, after all, to come to the dull way of experience ; 
and muſt be forced to count, as the parſon does his communicants, by his 
Eaſter- book, how many thoſe are /o. braught ta hear and conſider, to know 
how far God dier penalties. Indeed, were it to be meaſured by canforming, 


the 
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the Eaſter book would be a good regiſter to determine it. But ſince you 
put it upon blelieuing, that will be of ſomewhat a harder diſquiſition. 
I. my ſaying, upon that place out of Iſaiab vi, 10, Make the heart of 
this people fat, . left they underſtand, and convert, and be healed, «© Will 
<<. the. force you can uſe be a means to make ſuch people hear and under- 
P. 41 ©: ſtand, and be converted? You reply, No, Sir, it will not. But what 
then? What if God declares that he will not heal thoſe who have jong refſied 
all his ordinary methods, and made themſelves, morally ſpeaking, incurable by 
them? {Which is the utmoſt, you ſay, I can make of the words I quote. } Will 
it. follow from thence, that no good can be done by penalties upon bit bers, who 
are not fo far gone in wickedneſs and obſtmacy ? If it will not, as it is evident it 
Will not, to bat purpoſe is this ſaid? It is ſaid to this purpoſe, viz. to ſhew 
that force ought not to be uſed at all. Thoſe ordinary methods which, 
reſiſted, are puniſhed with a reprobate ſenſe, are the ordinary methods of 
inſtruction, without force; as is evident by this place and many others, par- 
ticularly Romans 1. From whence I argue; that what ſtate ſoever you will 
ſuppoſe men in, either-as paſt, or not yet come to the day of grace, no body 
can be juſtified-in uſing force to work upon them. For till the ordinary me- 
tbads-of inſtruction and perſuaſion can do no more, force is not neceſſary, for 
you cannot Tay what other means is there left, and fo by your own rule not 
lawful. For till God hath pronounced this ſentence here, on any one, 
Make bis beart fat, etc. the ordinary means of inſtruction and perſuaſion, 
may, by the aſſiſtance of God's grace, prevail. And when this ſentence is 
8 once paſſed upon them, and God will not afford them his grace to heal them; 
J take it, you confeſs in this place, I am ſure you muſt confeſs your force 
to be wholly u/e/e/s, and fo utterly impertinent, unleſs that can be pertinent 
to be uſed, which you own can do nothing. So that whether it 20, follow 
or no, from mens being given up to a reprobate mind, for having reſiſted 
the preaching of falvation, That no good can be done by penalties upon others ; 
this will follow; that not knowing whether preaching may not, by the grace 
of God, yet work upon them; or whether the day of grace be paſt with 


them; neither you nor any body elſe can ſay that force is neceſſary ; and if it 

be not neceſſary, you yourſelf tell us it is not to be uſed. 28 
Ibid. In your next paragraph, you complain of me, as repreſenting your argu- 
ment, as you ſay, I commonly do, as i, you allow'd any magiſtrate, of what re- 
Jigion ſocver, to lay penalties upon all that diſſent from him. Unhappy magiſ- 
trates that have not your allowance] But to conſole them, I imagine they 
will find that they are all under the ſame obligation, one as another, to propa- 
gate the religion they believe to be the true, whether you allow it them or 
no. For to go no further than the firſt words of your argument, which you 
complain I have miſrepreſented, and which you tell me runs thus, hen men fly 
from the means of right information; I aſk you here, who ſhall be judge of 
thoſe means of rigbt information, the magiſtrate who joins force with them to 
make them be hearkned to, or no? When you have anſwer'd that, you will 
Have reſolved a great part of the queſtion, What magiſtrates are to uſe force ? 


; / 
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beg 
my readers leave to ſet down your argument at large in yout awn'words, an 


| 9 ian, and A. p. 11 

will not ſo much as conſider bow reaſonable it is, throughly and impartiatly to eur 

amine a religion, which they imbraced upon ſuch iuducemants, as ought: to hauf 
no fivay at all in the matter, and therefore with IttHe or und exanination" gf" the = 
proper grounds of it; what human met bad can be uſed to bring them ta ach libr 
men, in an affair of ſuch conſequence,” and to make"a- wiſer and more rational 
choice, but that of laying ſuch penalties upon them, as may balance the weight of 
thoſe prejudices, which inclined them to prefer a falſe way before the true, eto. 
Now this argument, you tell me, I pretend to retort in this manner : And p. 42 
J fay, I ſee no other means left, taking the world as we now find it, 
— * wherein the magiſtrate never lays penalties, for matters of religion; upon 

e thoſe of his own church, nor is it to be expected they ever ſhould, to 

«© make men of the national church, any where, throughly and.impartially 

* examine a religion, which they imbraced upon ſuch inducements as ought 
« to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with little or no exa- 
«© mination of the proper grounds of it: and therefore, I conclude the uſe 
it of force by diſſenters upon conformiſts neceſſary: I appeal to all the world, 
« whether this be not as juſt and natural a 2 as yours? Aud you 
ſay, you are well content the world ſhould judge. And when it deter mines, that- 
there is the ſame reaſon to ſay, That to bring theſe who" conform to the national 
church, ta examine their religion, it is neceſſary for diſſenters (who'cannor poſe 
fibly have the coaftrve power, becauſe the national church bas that on its fd, 
end cannot be national withaut it to uſe force upon conformiſis, as there gs tu 
ſay, That where the national church is the true church, there to'bring diſſetiters. 
{as I call them) to examine their religion, it is neceſſary for the ma 9 5 {who 
has the coattrve power ) to lay moderate penalties upon them for diſſenting e you 
ſay, when the world determines thus, you will never pretend any more to juugr 
wwhat ts reaſonable, in any caſe whatſeever. For you doubt not but you may 
ſafely preſume, that the world will eafily admit theſe 3 1. Tat 
though it be very fit and deſirable, that all that are of the trite religion, ſhould 
underſtand the true grounds of it; that ſo they may be the better able, both to 
defend themſelves againſt the afſaults of ſeducers, and to reduce ſucb as ane jj“ 
of the way; yet this is not ſtrictiy neceſſary to their ſaluation > "becauſe experientr 
ſhews (as far as men are capable to judge of ſuch matters that mauy do heartily 
believe and profeſs the true religion, and conſtrentiouſly prattiſe the duties ef it, 
who yet do not underſtand the true grounds upon which it challenges their belief 
and no man doubts, but whoſoever does ſe believe, © profeſs,” and prattiſe the true 
religion, i be perſeveres to the end, ſhall \certamly attain ſalvation by it. 
2. That how much ſeever it concerns thoſe who reject the true religion ( aubom I 
may call diflenters / I pleaſe ta examine and confider why they do ſo; and how 
needful ſoever penalties may be ta bring them to this; it is, however, utterly un- 
reaſonable; that ſuch as have not tbe coactiue power, ſbould take' upon them to 
inflict penalties for that pur poſè : becauſe, as that i not | confiſtent «with order 


all you ſay upon it. ben men fly from the means Ha right insb 


And 


ann gow! 7, big cannot fund, tober ire" perſont art permittid to 
fur the coułfive pbiber ; ſo there it nothing more manifeſt, rban that The pred 
* —— "is dane to rel gion, and i the intereſt” of mens ſouls, 7 deſtroying 
government, bes "finitely © outweigh” any good that can puſſibly be done 'by that 
whith deftroys it. And whoever admits and confiders theſe things, you ſay,” you. - 
are very ſecure will Be" far enough from admitting, that there is any puri 
reaſon" in the'caſes we here ſpeak" sf, or that mine is as juſt and natural a con- 
cluſion as yours: We 2 or * A ps | * i RIGA . 2 
The ſum of what you ſay, amounts to thus much. Men being apt to 
take up their religion, upon mducements that ought to have no ſway at all in 
the matter, and ſo, with little or no examination of the grounds Hit; there- 
fore penalties are neceſſary to be laid on them, to make pee 
mmpartially examine. But yet penalties need not be laid on conformiſts, in 
England, to make them examine; becauſe they, and you, believe yours to 
be the true religion: though it muſt be laid on Preſbyterians and Inde- 
_ pendents, etc. to make them examine, though they believe theirs to he the 
true religion; becauſe you believe it not to be ſo. But you give ahother 
very ſubſtantial reaſon, why penalties cannot be laid on conformiſts, to make 
; them examine; and that is, becauſe the national church hat the coattive poover 
vn its fide, and therefore they have no need of penalties to make them exa- 
mine. The national church of France too, has the coatirve power on ii fide, 
and therefore, they who are of it have no need of penalties, any of them, to 
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make them examine. | | 8 
A. p. 11 If your argument be good, that men take up their religions upon wrong 
inducements, and without due examination of the proper grounds of it; and 
that therefore they have need of penaltics to be laid on them to make them 
examine, as they ought, the grounds of their religion ; you muſt confeſs there 
are ſome in the church of England, to whom penalties are neceſſary: unleſs 
you will affirm, that all, who are in the communion of the church of Eng- 
and, hive fo examined: but that I think you will not do, however you in- 
deavour to palliate their ignorance and negligence in this matter. There 
being therefore à need of penalties, I ſay, it is as neceſſary that Preſbyte- 
rtans ſhould lay penalties on the conformiſts of the church of England, to 
make them examine, as for the church of England to lay penalties on the 
Preſpyterians to make them do fo : for they each equally believe their reli- 
gion to be true; and we ſuppoſe, on both ſides, there are thoſe who have 
not duly examined. But here you think you have a ſure advantage, by faying 
i zs not conſiſtent with the order of government, and ſo is impracticable. 1 
eaſily grant it. But is yours more . When you can make your 

way practicable, for the end for w 70 you pretend it neceffary, viz. to — 
make all, who have taken p their religion upon ſuch inducements, as ought to 
have no ſway at all in the matter, to examine throughly and impartially the pro- 
i grounds of it ; when, I ſay, you can ſhew your way practicable, to this 
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nd, you will have cleared it of one main objection, and convinced the world 
that yours is a more juſt and natural concluſion than mine. 
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If your cauſe were capable of any other defence, I ſuppoſe we ſhould not 
have had ſo long and elaborate an anſwer as you have given us in this para- 
graph, which at laſt bottoms only on theſe two things: 1. That there is in 
you, or thoſe of your church, ſome approaches towards-infallibility, in your 
lief that your religion is true, which is not to be allowed thoſe of other 
ehurches, in the belief of theirs, 2. That it is enough if any one does 
but conform to it, and remain in the communion of your church: or 
elſe one would think there ſhould be as much need for conformiſts too 
of your church, to examine the grounds of their religion, as for any others. 
To underſtand the true grounds of the true religion, is not, you lay, /tritlyp. 22 
neceſſary to ſalvation. Yet, I think, you will not deny, but it is as ri&ly_ f 
necelſſary to ſalvation, as it is to conform to a national church in all thoſe | 
things it impoſes : ſome whereof, are not neceſſary to ſalvation ; ſome 
whereof, are acknowledged by all to be indifferent; and ſome whereof, to 
| ſome conſcientious men, who thereupon decline communion, appear un- : | 
ſound or unlawful. If not being /tri##ly neceſſary to ſalvation, will excuſe 5 
from penalties in the one caſe, why will it not in the other? And now I ſhall 
excuſe the world from determining my concluſion to be as natural as yours: 
for it is pity ſo reaſonable a diſputant as you are, ſhould take fo deſperate - | 
a reſolution as never to pretend any more to judge what is reaſonable in any cafe 
whatſoever. $0 BY | I 5 
Whether you have proved that force, uſed by the magiſtrate, be a means 
' preſcribed by God to procure the gift of faith from him, which is all you ſay 
in the next paragraph, others muſt judge. I „ 
In that following; you quote theſe words of mine. If all the means 
« God has appointed to make men hear and conſider, be exhortation in ſea- 
« ſon and out of ſeaſon, etc. together with prayer for them, and the ex- 
« ample of meekneſs, and a good life; this is all ought to be done, whether 
c they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” To which you thus reply, 
But if theſe be not all the means God has appointed, then theſe things are not all P. 43 
that ought to be done. But if I aſk you, How do you know that this is not 
all God has appointed; you have nothing to anſwer, to bring it to your pre- 
ſent purpoſe, but that you know it by the light of nature. For all you ſay 
is but this; that by the light of nature you know: force to be uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to bring men into the way of ſalvation ; by the light of nature you 
know the magiſtrate has a commiſſion to uſe force to that purpoſe ; wi by 
the ſame light of nature, you know that miracles were appointed to ſupply. 
the want of force till the magiſtrates were Chriſtians. I imagine, Sir, you 
.- would ſcarce have thought this a reaſonable anſwer, if you had taken notice 
of my words in the ſame paragraph immediately preceding thoſe you have 
eited; which, that you may ſee the ſcope of my argument, I will here 
trouble you with again; and they are theſe : © It is not for you and me, L. II, p. 84 
« out, of an imagination that they may be uſeful, or are neceſſary, to pre- 
« ſcribe. means in the great and myſterious work of ſalvation, other than 
« what Gcd himſelf has directed. God has appointed force as uſeful and 
n neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; is a way of arguing becoming 
* A a $M the | 
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a , Which Canfio? Rund, tober provite" perſont are permitthll to 
afurp the conttive pier ;"fo there ts nothing more manifeſt,” han that the pred 
8 4 Aae which i done to rell gion, and io the mtereſt of mens ſouls, by deſtroying 
{ | government, does "infinitely outweigh” any good that can puſfibly be done by that 

which deſtroys it. And whoever adptits and confiders theſe things, you tay, you 
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Tegen in the caſes we here peut i or that mine is as Juſt and natural a cOH- 
cluſion as yrs. J ee I Ed Ang TH PHP 
The ſum of what you fay, amounts to thus much. Men being apt to 
take up their religion, upon mducements that ought to have no ſway at all in 
the matter, and 10, with little or no examination of the grounds Hit; there- 
fore penalties are neceffary to be laid on them, to make them iter je and 
Impar tially examine. But yet penalties need not be laid on conformiſts, in 
England, to make them examine; becauſe they, and you, believe yours to 
be the true religion: though it muſt be laid on Preſbyterians” and Inde- 
pendents, etc. to make them examine, though they believe theirs to be the 
true religion; becauſe you believe it not to be 10. But you give another 
very ſubſtantial reaſon, why penalties cannot be laid on conformiſts, to make 
them examine; and that is, becauſe the national church has the coattrve power 
vn its fide, and therefore they have no need of penalties to make them exa- 
mine. The national church of France too, has the coactive power on ts fide, 
and therefore, they who are of it have no need of penalties, any of them, to 
reer enn 
A. p. 11 If your argument be good, that men take up their religions upon wrong 
inducements, and without due examination of the proper grounds of it; and 
that therefore they have need of penalties to be laid on them to make them 
examine, as they ought, the grounds of their religion; you muſt confeſs there 
are ſome in the church of England, to whom penalties are neceſſary: unleſs 
you wall affirm, that all, who are in the communion of the church of Eng- 
and, have fo examined: but that I think you will not do, however you in- 
deavour to palliate their ignorance and negligence in this matter. There 
being cherelbre a need of penalties, I ſay, it is as neceſſary that Preſpyte- 
rians ſhould lay penalties on the conformiſts of the church of England, to 
make them examine, as for the church of England to lay penalties on the 
Preſbyterians to make them do fo : for they each equally believe their reli- 
gion to be true; and we ſuppoſe, on both ſides, there are thoſe who have 
not duly examined. But here you think you have a ſure advantage, by ſaying 
zt is not confiſtent with the order of government, and fo is impracticable. 1 
eaſily grant it. But is yours more . When you can make your 
way practicable, for the end for which you pretend it neceſſary, viz. to 
make all, who have taken p their religion upon ſuch inducements, at ought to 
have no fway at all in the matter, to examme throughly and impartially the pro- 
5 grounds of it ; when, I fay, you can ſhew your way practicable, to this 
nd, you will have cleared it of one main objection, and convinced the world 
that yours is a more juſt and natural concluſion than mine, 10 
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If your cauſe were capable of any other defence, I ſuppoſe we ſhould not 
have had fo long and elaborate an anſwer as you have given us in this para- 
graph, which at laſt bottoms only on theſe two things: 1. That there is in 
you, or thoſe of your church, ſome approaches towards infallibility, in your 

lief that your religion is true, which is not to be allowed thoſe of other 
ehurches, in the belief of theirs. 2. That it is enough if any one does 
but conform to it, and remain in the communion of your church: or 
elſe one would think there ſhould be as much need for conformiſts too 
of your church, to examine the grounds of their religion, as for any others. 

To underſtand the true grounds of the true religion, is not, you ſay, ftrictiy p. 42 . 

neceſſary to ſaluation. Yet, I think, you will not deny, but it is as fri a 

_ neceſſary to ſalvation, as it is to conform to a national church in all thoſe | | 
things it impoſes : ſome whereof, are not neceſſary to ſalvation; ſome | i 
whereof, are acknowledged by all to be indifferent; and ſome whereof, to | 
ſome conſcientious men, who thereupon decline communion, appear un+ | | 
ſound or unlawful. If not being ffri&ly neceſſary to ſalvation, will excuſe ” 
from penalties in the one caſe, why will it not in the other? And now I ſhall 

excuſe the world from determining my concluſion to be as natural as yours: 

for it is pity ſo reaſonable a diſputant as you are, ſhould take fo deſperate - 

a reſolution as never to pretend any more to judge what is reaſonable in any cafe 

whatſoever. Te N n _ 

Whether you have proved that force, uſed by the magiſtrate, be a means 

preſcribed by God to procure the gift of faith from him, which is all you ſay 
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in the next paragraph, others muſt judge. e ee 65 
In that following; you quote theſe words of mine. If all the means 
« God has appointed to make men hear and conſider, be exhortation in ſea- 
«« ſon and out of ſeaſon, etc. together with prayer for them, and the ex- 
« ample of meekneſs, and a good life; this is all qught to be done, whether 
& they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” To which you thus reply, 
But if theſe be not all the means God has appointed, then theſe things are not all p. 43 
that ought to be done. But if I aſk you, How do you know that this is not 
all God has appointed ; you have nothing to anſwer, to bring it to your pre- 
ſent purpoſe, but that you know it by the light of nature. For all you fay 
is but this; that by the light of nature you know force to be uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to bring men into the way of falvation ; by the light of nature you 
know the magiſtrate has a commiſſion to uſe force to that purpoſe; 12 by 
the ſame light of nature, you know that miracles were appointed to ſupply 
the want of force till the magiſtrates were Chriſtians. I imagine, Sir, you 
-. would ſcarce have thought this a reaſonable anſwer, if you had taken notice 
of my words in the ſame paragraph immediately preceding thoſe you have 
cited ; which, that you may ſee the ſcope of my argument, I will here 
trouble you with again; and they are thele : It is not for you and me, L. II, p. 84 
« out, of an imagination that they may be uſeful, or are neceſſary, to pre- 
6 ſcribe. means in the great and myſterious work of ſalvation, other than 
what God himſelf has directed. God has appointed force as uſeful and 5 
neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; is a way of arguing becoming 
Aaa «0 - 
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<5: the ignorunoe und Humility of pobr creatures. Bot 1 think force Weful 
or neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; has methinks a little too uch 
. preſumption in it. You afk what means elſe is there left? None, ſuy 1, 
to be uſtd by man, but what God himſelf bas directed in the Scriptures, 

* wherein are contained all the means and methods of falvation. Faith is the 
« gift of God. Aud we are not to uſe any other means to procure this ꝑift 
to any one, but what God himſelf has preferibed. If He has there ap- 
pointed, that any ſhould be forced to hear thoſe ve tell tbem they birve 

«© miſtaken their auay, and Mer to_fhew them the reght; and that they ſhould = 

* be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, if they did not; it will be paſt doubt, it 
is to be made uſe of. But till that can be done, it will be in vain to fay, 

| 8 <«  avhat other medns ts there lf. . 
My argument here lies plainly in this; That all the means and methods 

of ſalvation are contained in the Scripture : which either you were to have 
denied, or elſe have ſhewn where it was, in Scripture, that force was ap- 

pointed. But inſtead of that, you tell us, that God appvinted miracles in 
| the beginning of the Goſpel. And though, when theſe ceaſed, the means 
| IJ. mention were all the miniſters had left, yet this proves not that the Ha- 
| P. 43 giſtrate was not to uſe force. Your words are, At to the firſt ſpreaders'of the 
Goſpel, it has already been ſhewn, that God appointed other means befides theſe = 
for them to uſe, to induce men to hear and confider : and though, when thoſe ex- 
traordinary "means ceaſed," theſe means which I mention (viz. Preaching, etc. } 
wwere-the only means left to the 'miniflers of the Goſpel ; yet that is no provf that 
the magiſtrate, ''when he became Chriſtian, could not lawfully uſe ſuch means ur 
his ftarion 'mabled him to 'uſe, when they became needful. J ſaid, in expreſs 
words, · No means was to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has di- 
| <<. rected inthe Scripture.” And you anſwer, This is no proof that the Chri- 
| | ftian magiſtrate may not uſe foree. Perhaps when they fo peremptorily in- 
| terpoſe their deciſive decrees in the buſineſs of ſalvation, eſtabliſh religions 
| | by laus and penalties, with what articles, creeds, ceremonies and diſcipline 
j they think fit; for this we ſee done almoſt in all countries, when they force 
| men tro Bear thoſe, and thoſe only, who by their authority are choſen and al- 
| lowed 79 tell men they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right ; 
it may be thought neceflary to prove magiſtrates to be meu. If that needs no 


F Proof, what I faid needs ſome other anſwer. 
1 But let us examine a little the parts of what you here ſay. As to the firft 
| ſpreaders of the Goſpel, ſay you, it has already been ſhewn, that God appointed 


other means be/ides exhortation in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, prayer, and the 

example of a good life, for them to uſe to induce men to hear and confider.. 

F | What were thoſe other means? To that you anſwer readily, mracles. Ergo, 
men are directed now by Scripture to uſe miracles. Or elſe what anſwer do 

you make to my argument, which I gave'you in theſe words, No means 

| is to be uſed by man, but What God himſe} has directed in the Scrip- 
„ tures, wherein are contained all the means and methods of falvation.“ 
[ No, they cannot uſe miracles now'as-a means, ſay you, for they have them 
| not. What then? Therefore-the magiſtrate, "who has it, muſt uſe wy is 
li | N . uppiy 
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that common light of nature, will help you ft _ 
Vou then reaſon thus: bare preaching, erg. will | 
and canfider; and therefore ſome other means is nece to make them do fo. 
have always uſed in this caſe? Is it that bare preaching will prevail on 9 
men? Does reaſon, under which I comprehend experience too, and all the 
ways of knowledge, contra-diſtinguiſhed to revelation, diſcover any ſuck 
thing to you? I imagine you will not ſay that; or pretend that no body was 
ever. brought, by preaching and perſuaſion, to hear; and canfider the truths of 
Tok mean by confidering what you will, without other means ufed: by! 

ole who 
fore as may be brought to hear and canfiger, without other means, yon wilt 
not ſay that other means are neceſlary... oo in oh nk 
ail on men, do. you mean that it will not prevail on all men, and therefore 
it is neceſſary; that men ſhould uſe other means? Neither, I think, will rea- 
ſon authorize you to draw ſuch a conſequence : becauſe. neither will preach - 
ing alone, nor preaching aſſiſted with force, or any other means man can 
* prevail on all men. And therefore no ather means can be pretended to 
be neceſſary to be uſed. by man, to do what men by thoſe means never did, 
nor ever can do. ; 2190} 04121 


1 - 


. That ſome men ſhall be faved, and not all, is, I think, paſt queſtion! to 
all. that are Chriſtians : and thoſe; that ſhall be ſaved, it is plain, are the 
-eft. If you think not this plain enough in Scripture, I defire you to turn 
to the ſeventeenth of the XXXIX articles of the church of Exgland, where 
you will read theſe. words: Preagſtinatian to life is the everlaſting pur poſe of 
God, whereby (before the foundations of the werld were laid): he. hath conflantly 
decreed by. bis counſel ſecret to us, to deliver from curſe: and damnation. thoſe 
whom. he has choſen in Chriſt out of mankind, and tu bring them by Chriſt to 
everlaſting ſalvation, as veſſels made to benour. Wherefore they which be in- 
dued with ſo excellent a benefit of God, be called according to God's purpoſe by 
his. ſpirit working in due ſeaſon : they. thraugh grace: obey the calling; they be 

juſtified Freely 3, they be made ſons of. Gad by adoption; they be made like. the image 

af. bis only begotten. Son Jeſus Chriſt; they walk religioufly in good works ; and 

at length, by God's mercy; they attain. to everlaſting felicity. Now pray tell 

me whether: bare preaching will not prevail on all: the ele to hear and confi- 

der, without other means to be uſed by men. If you ſay it will; the neceſ- 

fity of your other means, 1 think, is out of doors. If you ſay it will — 
1 a a 2 


applied themſelves to the care of converting then. To ſuch there- 
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make men "I conſider ; you muſt own that thaſe who preached with- 
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1.defire you to tell met how you. do know it without, revelation? Aud whether 
by your on reaſon you can tell us, Whether ahy, and what means God bay 
made neceſſary, beſides what he has appbinted in Scripture for the calling 


| his e? When you can do this, we ſhall think you no ordinary divine, nor 


a ſtranger to the ſeeret eounſels of the infinitely: wiſe God. But till then, 
your mixing * with the divine wiſdom in the great work of fal- 
vation, and from atguments of congruity, taking upon yeu to declare the ne- 
ceſſity or uſefulneſs of means, which God has not expreſoly directed, for the 
gathering in of his clect, will ſcarce-anthorize. the magiſtrate to uſe his ge- 
ative power for the edifying and compleating the body of Chriſt, which is 
his church. The 1whom- God bath choſen in Chriſt out of mankind; before the 
tbe foundations: of the world, are called, accor ding to God's purpoſe, by His ſpi- 0 
rit, working in due ſeaſan, and tbrougb grace obey the calling; ſay you in your 
article. The outward means that God has appointed for this, is preaching. 
Ay, but preaching is not enough; that is, is not ſufficient means, ſay you. 
And I aſk you how you know it; ſince the Scripture, which declares all 
that we can know in this matter, ſays nothing of the inſufficiency of it, or 
of the deceſſity of any other? Nor can there be a neceſſity of any other 


means than what God expreſsly appoints, in a matter wherein no means can 


operate effectually, without the aſſiſtance of his grace; and where the aſſiſt- 
ance of his grace can make any outward means, he appoints, effectual. 
I muſt deſire you here to take notice, that by preaching, which I uſe 
for; ſhortneſs, I mean exhortation, inſtruction, intreaty, praying for, and 
in fine, any outward means of perſuaſion in the power of man, ſeparate 
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P. 43 Your tell) us here, As 10 the firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel, God appointed 


other means, viz. miracles, for them to uſe to induce men to hear and conſider. 
If by the „iy ſprcaders of the Goſpel, you mean the twelve Apoſtles and ſe- 


venty Diſciples, whom Chriſt himſelf ſent to preach the Goſpel; they in- 


deed were appointed by his immediate command, to ſhew miraeles by the 
power which he had beſtowed upon them. But will you ſay, all the mi- 
niſters and preachers: of the Goſpel had ſuch a commiſſion, and ſuch a 
power, all along from the Apoſtles time; and that they, every one, did 
actually ſhe w miracles, to induce men 0 hear and conſider, quite down, till 
bniſtianity was: ſupported by the law of the empire? Unleſs you could ſhew | 
this, though you could produce ſome well-atteſted- miracles, done by ſome 
men in every age till that time, yet it would not be ſufficient to prove that 
miracles were appointed to be conſtantly uſed to induce men to hear and conſider; 
and ſo by your reaſoning, to ſupply the want of force, till that neceſſary aſſiſt- 
ance could be had from the authority of the magiſtrate become Chriſtian. For 


ince it is what you build upon, that men will not Hear and conjider upon bare 


preaching, and I think you will forwardly enough agree, that till CHriſtianity 
 20as made the religion of tbe empire, there were thoſe every where that Heard 
the preachers of it ſo little, or ſo little confidered what they ſaid, that they re- 
jected the Goſpel; and that therefore miracles or force are neceſſary means to 
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_ dbt/the power of mirscles, or tlie toxtive Power of ithemimitrare; ecomL 
paying tiiem, were unfurniſniect of competint! 3 re mabe me 
hear and conſider; and ſo to bring them to the trus feligion! . 
the miracles done by others were enough to decompanyctheir pfeaching, 
make it be beard and cnfidered'; the preaching of the miniſters at his day 
is ſo accompanied, and fo will need no affiſtance of force from tlie magiſtratè. 
If the report of miracles done by one miniſter of the Goſpel ſome time be- 
fore, and in another place, were ſufficient to make the preaching of ten or a 
thouſand others, be heard and confidered, why is it not fo now? For the 
_ credibility and atteſtation of the report is all that is of moment; when di- 
raeles done by others, in other places, are the argument that prevails. But 
this, I fear, will not ſerve your turn in the bufineſs of penalties; and 
Whatever might fatisfy you in the caſe of miracles,” I doubt you would 
not think the ſalvation of fouls ſufficiently provided for, if the report ef 
the force of penalties, uſed ſome time fince-on'ohe ide of the Tweed, were 
all that ſhould affiſt the preachers of the true religion on the other, to make 
men Hear and conſider.” een 24 SLOT IEA GT 10 nn 150 IV? 1217 
St. Paul, in his epiſtle to Titus, inſtructs him what he and the Preſbyters 
he ſhoald ordain in the cities of Crete, were to do for the propagating of the 
Goſpel, and bringing men heartily to imbrace it. His directions are, that : 
they ſhould'be /ameleſs, not rioters, not ſelf-wwilled, not ſoon angry, not given F 
to wine or filthy lucre, not ſtrikers, not unruly; overs of hoſpitality, and of 
good men; ſober, juſt, holy, temperate ; to be able by ſound uoctrino, both ro ef- 
Bort and-convince gain-ſayers; in all things to be à pattern q good words; in 
doctrine ſhewing uncorrupteaneſs, gravity, fincerity, ſound ſpeech that cumot be 
condemned, that he that tis of the contrary part 8 be aſbamed, buving no eilt 
ro ſay of yo Theſe things ſpeak, and exhort, and rebuke,” with alt vom 
Avoid foohfh queſtions, and genealogies, and contentions:* A man thut is an be- 
retic after the firſt and ſecond admonition, reject. To repay you the favour of 
your Greek, it is'T«pai/s ; which, if I may take your liberty of receding from 
our tranſlation, I would read ] “dl. Wund 
The Cretans, by the account St. Paul gives of them, were a people that 
would require all the means that were needful to prevail with - {ſtrangers 
to the Goſpel, to Hear and confider. But yet we find nothing directed for 
the ſupport and propagation” of the Goſpel in this ifland, but preaching, 
exhortation, reproof, etc. with the example of a good life. In all this 
epiſtle, writ on purpoſe to inſtruct the preachers of the Goſpel, in the means 
they were to uſe among the Cretans, for their converſion,” not a word about 
miracles, their power or uſe: which one would think ſtrange, if they were 
the means appointed, and 'neceflary to make men bear and conſider, and 
without which they would not do it. Preaching, admonition, exhortation, 
intreaties, inſtruction, by the common light of reaſon, were known, and 
natural to be uſed, to perſuade men. There needed not much be ſaid to 
convince men of it. But if miracles were a neceſſary means, it was a 
means wholly new, unexpected, and out of the power of other teachers. 
And therefore one would think, if they were appointed for the ends you 


propoſe, 
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If you ſay the ſame ſpirit 


the appointment, need, or uſe of miracles. 
L. H, p.84 I faid, But whatever neglect or averſi 
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ropoſe, one ſbould hear ſomet eee +: fince that then 
e zar how, and when; was. farther from common apprehen- 
na c eee ee S . he 
at gave them the power of miracles, would 
alſo give them the knowledge that they had ĩt, and how to uſe it; I am 
far enough from limiting the operations of that infinitely wiſe Spirit, who 
will not fail to bring all the elect of God into the obedience of truth, by 
thoſe means, and in that manner he ſhall think neceſfaryg. But yet our 8a- 


Viour, When he ſent abroad his diſciples, with the power of miracles,: not 
only put it in their commiſſion, whereby they were informed that they had. 


that extraordinary gift, but added inſtructions to them in the uſe of it. 
Freely you have recerved, freely give; a caution as neceſſary to the Cretan el- 
ders, in the uſe of miracles, if they had that power; there being nothing 

more. liable to be turned to the advantage of filthy lucre. l * 71 8 


I do not queſtion but the ſpitit of God might give the power, and tir ups 


the mind of the firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel to do miracles on ſome extra- 
ordinary occaſion. . But if they were a neceſſary means to make men hear 


and conſider what was preached, to them, till force ſupplied their place, and 


ſo were ardinarily to accompany the preaching of the Goſpel, unleſs it ſhould: 
be. preached. without the means appointed and neceſlary to make it prevail, 1 
think, in that caſe, we may expect it ſhould expreſsly have made a part of 
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tion oſ his function. \ 20-8 bat 
But the Apoſtle, it ſeems, thought fit to lay the ſtreſs upon inſtructing 


others, and living well themſelves; upon being inftant in ſegſon, and out: of 


Seaſon ; and therefore directs all his. advices. for the ordering the Cretan 


church, and the propagating the Goſpel there, to make them attend to 
thoſe neceſſary things of life and doctrine, without ſo much as mentioning 


% But what on there is in ſome men, impar- 
« tially and throughly to be inſtructed; there will, upon a due examina- 
„tion, I fear, be found no leſs a neglect and averſion in others, impartially 


e and throughly to inſtruct them. It is not the talking even general truths 


«« in plain and clear language; much leſs a man's own fancies in ſcholaſtical 
< os UNCOMMON ways of ſpeaking, an.hour or two, once a week, in public 3 


that is enough to inſtruct even willing hearers in the way of ſalvation, and 
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« the grounds of their religion: and that politic diſcourſes and invectives 
from the pulpit, inſtead of friendly and Chriſtian debates. with people at 
their houſes, were not the proper means to inform men in the foundations of 
religion; and that if there were not a neglect in this part, I thought there 
would be little need of any other means. To this, you tell me, in the next 
paragraph, you da nat ſee how pertinent my diſcourſe, about this matter, is ts 
the preſent queſtion. If the ſhewing the neglects, obſervable. in the uſe of 
what is agreed to be neceſſary means, will not be allowed by you to be per- 
tinent, in a debate about neceſſary means; when poſſibly thoſe very neglects 
may ſerve to make other means ſeem requiſite, which really are not ſo; yet. 
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will allow me to mind you of it again, as not impertinent in anſwer to your 
laſt letter, wherein you fo often tell us of fle /irfficrent proviſion mude for in- 
ration. For wherever the neglect be, it ean ſcatee be ſaid there is - 
vient prvui im mate for inſtruction 4h a Chriſtian country, Where gteat num 
bord of thoſe, who are in the commanion of the national church, are groſſy 
ignorumt of the grounds of rhe 'Ohriftian religion. And Taſk you, whether it 
be in reſpect of ſuch conformifts you Tay, as yo do in the ſame "paragraph, 
That when the beſt proviſion is made that can be, for the inſtruction of the P. 43 
people, you fear u grrat part of them will fill need ſome moderate penalties fo 
Ging them to hear and receive mſtrufhon ?/1£ss OO ont 
But what i all the means that can, be not uſed for their mſtruEtion? 
That there are neglects of this kind, you will, I ſuppoſe, take the word ef 
a reverend prelate of our church, who thought he could not better few 57s 
good wil to the clergy, than by a ſeaſonable D:ſtourfe of the Paſtoral Care, 
to cure that neglect for the future. There he tells you, p. 115, 118, that 
miniſters ſhould watch over and feed their flock, and not injoy thew bentfices ar 
farms, etc. Which reproach, ſays he, whatever we may be, our church's free 
of; which he proves by the /zpulation and covenant they make with Chrilt, © 
tthat they will never ceaſe their labour, care, and diligenre, till they have done 
all that lieth in them, according to tbeir bounden duty, towards all Juch as are, 
or ſhould be committed to their care, to bring them to a ripeneſi of age in Crit. 
And a page or two after, having repeated part of the promiſe made by thoſe 
Who take orders, he adds, In this ts expreſſed tbe ſo much ECT ED, but. 
Jo neceſſary duty, which incumbents owe their flork in a private way ;" viſiting, 
enſtrutting, and admoniſhing ; which is one of the uſeful and important 


1 their duty, how generally ſeever it may be diſuſed or forgotten. P1897, 
e 


> ſays, Every prieſi that minds his duty will find, that no Pari t it e. 
Jul as catecbiſtical diſcourſes ; by means whereof, h1s people will undentund 
fermons the better, when they have once had a clear notion of all thife terms that 

muſt run through them ; for thoſe not being underſtood, renders them aff unintel- 
ligible. Another part of the prieſt s duty, he tells you, p. 201, wr with rrla- 
tion to them that are without, who are of the fide of the church of Rome, r 
among "the diſſenters. Other churches and bodies are noted*for therr Seal in: 
making proſelytes; for their reſtleſs mdeavours, at well ar rhei unlawful me- 
thods in il: they reckoning perhaps that all will be ſanctiſied by the mcreafing- 
rhein PARTY ; which is the true name of making converts, except they Become 
at the ſame time good men, as well as votaries to a fide or cauſe. We are cer- 
tainly very REMISS in this of both hands. Little pains 1s taten ty gam either 
upon Pupiſts or Nonconformifts: the LAW HAS BEEN SO 'MUCH TRUSTED To, 
that that method only was thought fare ; it was much valued, and others at the” 
fame time as much N EGLEC TED. And whereas, ar fit, WITHOUT FORCE: . 
oR VIOLENCE, in forty years time, Popery, from: being the prevailmg religion, 
was reduced to a handful, we haue now, in above twice that number of ycare, 


made very little progreſs, etc... | 8 
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Perhaps here again you will tell me, you di not ſer bow this it pertinent to 
the preſent guglian; which, that you may ſee, give me leave to put you in 
mind, that neither you, nor any body elſe, can pretend force necgſſary, till 
all the means of perſuaſion have been uſed, and nothing neg/e#ed that can 
dodring, that force is not lawful; unleſs where it is neceſſary; the magiſtrate, 
upon your principles, can neither lawfully uſe force, nor the miniſters of any 
national church plead for it any where, but where they themſelves have firſt 
done their duties: a draught whereof, adapted to our preſent circumſtances, 
we have in the newly publiſhed Diſcaurſe of the Paſtoral Care. And he that 
ſhall preſs the uſe of force as neceſſary, before he can anſwer it to himſelf 


and the world, that thoſe who have taken on them the care of fouls have 


»#} 4 


L. II, p. 85 


performed their duties, were beſt conſider; whether he does not draw up an 


accuſation agaiaſt the men of that holy order, or againſt the magiſtrate who 


ſuffers them to negle& any part of their duty. For whilſt what that learned 
biſhop, in the paſſages above-cited, and in other places, mentions, is 
neglected, it cannot be ſaid, that no other means but force is left ; thoſe, which 
are on all hands acknowledged neceflary and uſeful means, not having yet 
been made A r | * n Of GEO ts 
To vindicate your method from novelty, you tell me, it is ac od as St. 
Auſtin. Whatever he ſays in the place you quote, it ſhews only his opinion, 


but not that it was ever uſed. Therefore, to ſhew it not to be new ein 


practice, you add, that you think it has been made uſe of by all thoſe magiſtrates; 
1% having made all requiſite 7 for the inſtructing their people in the 
truth, .. have libeuiſe requir'd. them under convenient penalties to imbrace it. 
Which is as much as to ſay, that thoſe magiſtrates who uſed your method, 
did uſe your method. And that certainly you may 74:4 ſafely, and without 


ro ˙ A 
But now I will tell you what I think, in my turn: and that is, 


thod, as well as you think you have found a divine that approves of it, you 
would have. named thoſe. magiſtrates. as forwardly as you do St. Auſtin. 
If I think amiſs, pray correct me yet, and name them. 1 | 
That which makes me imagine you will hardly find any examples of it, 
is what I there ſaid in theſe words: All other law-makers have conſtantly 
taken this method; that where any thing was to be amended, the fault 
« was firſt declared, and then penalties denounced againſt all thoſe, who 
«« after a time ſet, ſhould be found guilty of it. This the common ſenſe 
“ of mankind, and the very reaſon of laws, which are intended not for 
« puniſhment, but correction, has made ſo plain, that the ſubtileſt and moſt 
«« refined law-makers have not gone out of this courſe, nor have the moſt 


«« jgnorant and barbarous nations miſſed it. But you have outdone Solon 


« and Lycurgus, Moſes and our Saviour, and are reſolved to be a law-maker 
of a way by yourſelf. It is an old and obſolete way, and will not ſerve 
your turn, to begin with warnings and threats of penalties, to be inflicted 

— | . 7 ; — - * on 
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. on thoſe who do not refbrin, but cbntimus to dds thab WHlich pot think 
they fail in. To allow of impunity to the innocent, öf the opportönitß 
of amendment to thoſe who would avoid the petralties; ate formalities 
« not worth your notice. Vou are for a ſhorter And ſite? way. Take 4 
„ Whole tribe, and puniſh them at all adventures, Whether guilty or no of 
«the: miſcarriage which you would have amended; or without” fo much 8 
«telling them what it is you would have them do, but leaving them to find 
&«-it out if they can. All theſe abſurdities are contained in your way of 
% proceeding, and are impoſlible to be avoided by any one, who will pu; 
« -niſh diſſenters, and only difſenters, to make them confider and weigh the 
«grounds of their religion, and impartially examine whether it be true or no, 
© and upon what grounds they took it up; that fo they 8 nd and :mbrace 
« the truth that muſt ſave them.” Theſe abſurdities, ar, muſt be re- 
moved, before any magiſtrates will find your method practicable. NS 
I having faid, your method is not altogether unlike the plea made uſe 
© of to excuſe the late barbarous uſage of the Proteſtants in France, 
«from being a perſecution for religion, viz. That it was not a puniſhment 
« for religion but for diſobeying ths king's laws, which 5 no them to 
'« come to maſs: ſo by your rule, diſſenters muſt be puniſhed, not for the 
* religion they have imbraced, and the religion they have rejected. In 
anſwer to this, in the next paragraph, you take abundance of pains to prove, P. 44 
that the king of Frances laws, that require going to maſs, are no laws. 
You were beſt to ſay ſo on the other fide of the water. It is ſure the pu- 
niſhments were puniſhments, and the dragooning was dragooning. And if 
you think that plea excuſed them not, I am of your mind. But neverthe- 
leſs am of opinion, as 1 was, that it will prove as good a plea as yours; 
which is what you argue againſt in your next paragraph, in the words fol- 
lowing, wherein you examine. the likeneſi of your new method to this plea. Ibid. 
You tell me, I ſay, by your rule, the diſſenters (from the true religion, for 
you eat of no other } muſt be puniſh'd (or if I pleaſe, ſubjected to moderate 
penalties, ſuch as ſhall make them uneaſy, but neither deſiroy or undo them: 
for what ? Indeed I thought by your firſt book; you meant not for their re- 
ligion, but to make them conſider ; but here you aſk me here it is you ſay 
that diſſenters from the true religion, are not to be puniſh'd for their religion? 
So then, it ſeems, in your opinion now, diſſenters from the true religion 
are to be puniſh'd, or, as you are pleaſed to mollify the expreſſion, for 
the thing is the ſame, /ubjeffed to moderate penalties for their religion. 
T think I ſhall not need to prove, to any one but one of your nice ſtile, 
that the execution of penal laws, let the penalties be great or ſmall, are 
puniſhments. | 

If therefore the religion of diſſenters from the true, be a fault to be 
puniſhed by the magiſtrate; Who is to judge who are guilty of that 
fault? Muſt it be the magiſtrate every where, or the magiſtrate in 
ſome countries, and not in others, or the magiſtrate no where? If the 
magiſtrate no where is to be judge who are diſſenters from the true 
I B b b religion, 
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puniſh them. If he be to be every whete judge, 


_ 
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then the king of France, or the Great Turk, muſt puniſh thoſe whom they 
judge diſſenters from the true religion, as well as other potentates. If ſome 


maagiſtrates have a right to judge, and others not; That yet, I fear, how ab- 


ſurd foeyer it be, ſihould I grant it, will not do your buſineſs, For beſides 


chat, they will hardly agree to make you their infallible umpire in the caſe, 
to determine ho of them have, and who have not this right to judge which 


is the true religian; or if they ſhould, and you ſhould declare the king of 


England had that right, vis. whilſt he complied: to ſupport the orthodoxy, 


eccleſiaſtical; polity, and thoſe ceremonies which you approve of; but that 


the king of France, and the Great Turk, had it not, and ſo eould have no 
right to uſe force on thoſe they. judged diſſenters from the-true religion; yorr , 
| ought to bethink. yourſelf what you will reply to ane that ſhould uſe-yaur 


A. p. 16 own words; 1f. ſuch a degree of outward force, as has been: mentioned, be really: 


of great and even neceſſary uſe, for the advancing of the true religion, and ſul- 


_ vation of fouls, then it muſt be acknowledg'd, that in France and Turkey, etc. 
_ theres à right ſomewhere to uſe it, for the advancing thoſe endr; umigſt we 
will ſay / what without impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign Di/- 
 pofer and Governor. of all things, has not in France and Turkey furniſb d 
mankind with competent means for the promoting his awn honour, and the good 


of fouls. eu bat) tres | 4 | l 0 
Fou go on, and tell us, they are to be puniſhed, not for following the 


light of their own reaſon, nor for obeying the dictates of their own con- 
ſeiences, but rather for the are For the light of their own reaſon, and 
if 


the dictatet of their own conſcience {if their reafon and their conſciences were not 
pervuerted:and abuſed} | would undoubtedly lead them to the ſame thing, to which 
the method you ſpeak of is deſigned to bring them ; 1. e. to the fame thing to 
which your reaſon and your conſcience leads you. For if you were to argue with 


a Papiſt, or a Preſbyterian, in the caſe, what privilege have you to tell him, 


that his reaſon and conſcience is perverted, more than he has to tell you that 
yours is: {a&;? | Unleſs. it be this inſupportable preſumption, that your reaſon 


and conſcience ought to be the meaſure of all reaſon and conſcience in all 


others, Which how you can claim, without pretending to infallibility, is not 


ceeaſy to diſcern; Ar, The 
I Phe diverſion you give yourſelf about the likeneſs and unlikeneſs of thoſe 


- two pleas, I ſhall not trouble myſelf with; fince, when your fit of mirth 


Was over, you were forced to confeſs, That as I have made your plea for 


you, you hink: there is no confiderable. difference, as to the fairneſs of them, 
excepting what ariſes from the different degrees of puniſhment, in the French 
diſcipline, and your method. But if the French plea be not true; and that 
which I make to be yours, be not yours ;—I muſt beg your pardon, Sir, I 
did not think it was your opinion, nor do I yet remember that you any 
where ſaid in your Argument,” etc. that men were to be puniſhed for 
their religion; but that it was purely to make men examine the religion they 
bad imbraced, and the religion that they had rejected. And if that were of 
_ moment, 
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moment, I ſhould. think myſelf ſufficiently juſtißed for this my miſ- 
take, by what you ſay in your ©, Argument, ste. from p. 6 to 12. But 

ſinoe you explain yourſelf otherwiſe here, am not unwilling to tale ycur 
hy potheſis, as you from time to time ſhall pleaſe to reform it. You anſwer 
then, That to make them examine, is indeed the next end for which tbry arerto P. 45 
be puniſhed... But what is that to my queſtion * Which, if it be pertinent, 
demands for what fault, not for what end, they are to be panifhed+ a8 ap- 

pears even by my next words. So that they are priſon not for having 
offended againſt a law, i. e. not for any fault; for there is no law in Exg- 
land that requires them to examine.” This, I muſt eonfeſs, was to ſhedx, 
that here, as in France, whatever was pretended, yet the true reaſon why 
people were puniſhed, was their religion. And it was for this agreement, 
that in both places religion was meant, though ſomething elſe was talked 
of, that I ſaid your plea was like that made uſe of in France: But I fee I 
might have ſpared my pains to prove that you punith diſſenters for their reli- 


gion, ſince you here own it. ; 588 87 
VFVoou tell me, in the ſame place, I was impertinent in my queſtion, which 
Was this, For what then are they to be puniſp d? that I demanded for what 
end, and not for what fault they are to be puniſhed. In good earneſt, Sir, 1 
Was not ſo ſubtile as to diſtinguiſh them. I always thought that the end of 
all laws was to amend thoſe faults which were forbidden; and that when 
any one was puniſhed, the fault for which he was puniſhed, was the tranſ- 
greſſion of the aw, in that particular which was by the law commanded or 
forbidden; and the end of the puniſhment, was the amendment of that fault 
for the future. For example; if the law commanded to hear, not hearing 
was the fault puniſhed; and the end of that puniſhment, was to make the 
offenders hear. If the law commanded to examine, the fault puniſh'd, when 
that law was put in execution, was not examining; and the end of the pu- 
niſhment, to make the offenders examine. If the law commanded con- 
- formity, the fault was nonconformity, and the end of it to make men 
conform. Ven tis gc 6101-18711 
This was my apprehenſion concerning laws, and ends of puniſhments. 
And I muſt own myſelf till ſo dull as not to diftinguiſh otherwiſe between 
the fault for which men are to be puniſhed, and the end for which'they are to 
be puniſhed ; but only as the one is paſt, the other future. The tranſgreſſion, 
or fault, is an omiſſion or action that a man is already guilty of; the end of 
the puniſhment, that it be not again repeated. So that if a man be puniſhed 
for the religion he profeſſes, I can ſee no other end for which he is puniſhed, 
but to make him quit that religion. No other immediate end I mean; for 
other remote ends, to which this is ſubordinate, it may have. So that if 
not examining the religion which men have imbraced, and the. religion they 
have rejected, be not the fault for which men are puniſhed ; I would be glad 
you would ſhew me how it can be the next end, as you ſay it is, of their be- 
ing puniſhed. And that you may not think my dullneſs gives you a la- 
bour without ground, I will tell you the reaſon why I cannot find any other 
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neſs to inſtruct me. This it is which makes me conclude, and I think with 
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gert end of puniſhment, but the amendment of the fault forbidden und 
that is; becauſe that ſeems to me to be: the enul the net end of any action; 


which, when gbtained;! the action it to ceaſe; and not ceaſe” till; it he at- 
tained. And thus, I think, it is in puniſhments ordained by the law. 


When the fault forbidden is amended, the puniſhment is to ceaſe, and not 


till then. This is the only way Ichave to know the end, or final cauſe for 


me all thoſe who have not had the leiſure and happineſs to attain the ut- 
moſt; refining of the ſchools, that if their religion be the fault for which 
diflenters are puniſhed,” examining is not the end for which they are pu- 
niſhed, but the change of their religion: though examining may, perhaps, 
in ſome men, precede their change, and help to it. But that is not neceſ- 
ſary. A man may change his religion without it: and when he has 
changed, let the motive be what it will, the end the law aims at, is ob- 


tained, and the puniſhment ceaſes. So on the other ſide, if not hearing, nor 


examining, be the fault for which men are puniſhed, conformity is not the 
next end for. which they are puniſhed, though it may perhaps, in ſome, be 
a, conſequence of it; but hearing. and examining muſt be underſtood to 


be the ends for which they are puniſhed. If they are not the ende, why does 


the puniſhment ceaſe, when thoſe ends are attained? And thus you have my 
thoughts concerning this matter, which perhaps will not be very pertinent, 
as mine have not the good luck always to be to you, to a man of nicer 
diſtinctions. II Fs 77 7 | | | | | + r Horna 


- 
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But let us conſider your hypotheſis as it now ſtands, and ſee what advan- 


tage you have got to your cauſe by this new explication. Dijſſenters from 
the true: religion are to be puniſb d, ſay you, for their religion. Why? Be- 
cauſe it is a aulit. Againſt whom? Againſt God, Thence it follows in- 


deed, that God, if he pleaſes, may puniſh it. But how will you prove 


that God has given the magiſtrates of the earth a power to puniſn all faults 
againſt, himſelf? Covetouſneſs, or not loving our neighbour as ourſelves, are 
faults or fins againſt God. Ought the magiſtrate to puniſh theſe? But I 
Mall not need to trouble you much with that queſtion. This matter, I 
think, will be decided between us without going fo far. N 


If the magiſtrate may puniſh any one for not being of the true religion, 


muſt the magiſtrate judge what is that true religion, or no? If he muſt not, 
what muſt guide him in the puniſhing of ſome, and not of others? For fo 
it is in all places Where there is a national religion eſtabliſhed by penal laws. 
If the magiſtrate be commiſſioned by the ſame law of nature, for that is all 
the commiſſion you pretend to, to judge what is the true religion, by which 
he is authorized to puniſh thoſe. who diſſent from it; muſt not all ma- 
giſtrates judge, and accordingly puniſh thoſe who diſſent from that, which 
they judge the true religion, 1. e. in effect, thoſe who diſſent from theirs ? 
And if all magiſtrates have a power to puniſh thoſe who are not of their 
religion, Iaſk you, Whether it be of more uſe or diſadvantage to the pro- 
* | . | moting 
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moting true religion; and fatuation of ſouls And Whem ou have tofolvet = 
that queſtion, you will then be able toi tell me, whetherithe albfulneſfsbf it/ 


which muſt be determined by the greater good-or hitmi'iriis HR to dei 
ſuch as to juſtify your doctrine about it; or the magiſtrateꝰs uſt of it. 
Bäeſides, your making the diſſenting from tlie trus religion a faut tobe 
puniſhed: by the magiſtrate, puts an end to your pretence te moderate: puniſh 
ments; which, in this place, you malte uit of to diſtinguiſhi yqùts from che 
French method; ſaying, That your mib putiſhes men with puniſhments 
which' do not dgſer ve to be called ſo, "when cumpared with thoſe of "the \Frenth - 
Aleipline. But if the diſſenting from the true religion, be a fault that the 
irate. is to puniſh, and a fault of that conſequence, that it draws witli 
it the loſs of a man's ſoul; I do not ſee how other magiſtrates, whoſe duty 
it is to puniſh. faults under their cognizance, and by puniſhing to umend 
them, can be more remiſs: than the king of France has been, and forbear 
declaring that they will have all their people ſaved, and indeavour by ſuc 
Ways as he has done to effect it: eſpecially ſince you tell us, That God now P. 8 
leaves, reiigian to the care of men, under his ordinary providence, to try whether 
ow vill do their: duties in their ſeveral capacities or not, leaving "them an ber 
for all that may follow from their neglect. In the oorrecting f faults, 
malo nado malus cuneus, is not only what is juſtifiable, but what is requiſite: 
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the truth: whilſt there are many others, and thoſe. no novices in mathe- 
19 0 who with all the conſideration and attention they can uſe, are never 
able to attain unto it. It is ſo in other parts of truth. That which hath. 
evidence enough to make one man certain, has not enough to make another 
ſo much as gueſs it to be true, though he has ſpared no indeavour or appli- 
cation in examining it. And therefore, if the magiſtrate be to puniſh. none 
but thoſe who reell the true religion, when it has been offered with fufficient 
evidence, I imagine he will not have many to puniſh, if he will, as he ought, 
diſtinguiſh between the innocent and the guilty. e Nel IA 
Upon your forwardneſs to incourage the magiſtrate's uſe of force in mat - 
ters of religion, by its uſefulneſs, even ſo far as to pretend advantages 


L. II, p. 114 from what yourſelf acknowledge the miſapplication of it, I ſay that 8 


P. 73 


« inſtead of diſheartning from, you give incouragement to the miſchief; 
„ which, upon your principle, joined to the natural thirft in man after 
« arbitrary power, may be carried to all manner of exorbitancy, with 
«« ſome pretence of right.” To which your reply is, That you Speak 


no where but of the uſe and neceſſity of force. What think you in the place 


_ 


mentioned, of the gain that you tell the ſufferers they ſhall make by the 
magiſtrate s puniſhing them to bring them to a wrong religion? You 
do not, as I remember, there ſay, that force is neceſſary in that caſe; 
though they gaining, as you fay, by it this advantage, that they know better 
than they did before, where the truth does lie, you cannot but allow, that 
ſuch a miſapplication of force may do ſome ſervice indirectiy and at a diſtance, 
towards the ſalvation of fouls. 7 Br 1 
But that you may not think, whilſt I had under conſideration the 
dangerous incouragement you gave to men in power, to be very buſy with 


their force in matters of religion, by all the forts of uſefulneſs you could 


imagine of it, however applied, right or wrong, that I declined mentioning 
the necęſſity you pretend of force, becauſe it would not as well ſerve. 
to the purpoſe for which I mention its uſefulneſs; I ſhall here take it 
ſo, that the reader may ſee what reaſon you had to complain of my not do- 
ing it before. rt ; | 
Thus then ſtands your ſyſtem. The procuring and advancing any way 
of 1 hens and eternal intereſts of men, is one of the ends of civil ſociety. 
And force is ue into the magiſtrate's hands, as neceſſary for the attaining | 
thoſe ends, where no orber means are left, Who then upon your grounds 
« may,quickly find reaſon, where it ſuits his inclination, or ſerves his turn, 
to puniſh men directly to bring them to his religion.” For if he may 
uſe force. becauſe it is neceſſary, as being the only means left to make men 
conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which otherwiſe they would not con- 
ſider, Why may he not by the ſame rule uſe force, as the only means left to 
procure men degrees of glory, which otherwiſe they would not attain, and 
ſo to advance their eternal intereſts? For St. Paul aſſures us, that tbe 
ict ions of this life work for us a fur more exceeding weight of glory. So that 
whether the magiſtrate may not, when it may ſerve his turn, argue _ 49} 
beech e | rom 
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rom your principles, judge yu: diflenters from: my religon müſt be b: 
niſhed,” if in the wrong, to bring them into the right way; if in f : 


right, to make them by their fafferings gainert of à far more 
Hut you ſay, Unleſs it be as necefſary. fun men 10. attam' any greater degreep. 
of gary, as it is to attain glory,. 7 not. follow,: that i, —4 PHU <6 
i force, becauſe it may be. indrretty, eta. uſeful towards the procuring ay 
degree of glory, he may by the ſame rule uſe is where it may be in that thanner 
aſeful towards the procuring à greater degree of glory. - But that there is the 
fame nerelſity of mens attaining @ greater degree of” glory, as there is of their 
attaming' glory, no man will affirm.” For without attainmg glory, they cannot 
gfcape the damnation of hell, which yet they may eſcape, without any greater 
degree of glory. One of the ends of a commonwealth is, ſay you, the 
advancing mens eternal intereſts. The procuring greater degrees of glory, 
is the advancing'a man's eternal intereſt. The uſe of force to make men 
ſuffer for the truth, what otherwiſe they would not ſaffer, is as neceſſury 
for the attaining a higher degree of glory, as uſing force to make men con- 
fider, what otherwiſe they would not conſider, is neceſſary for the attaining 
any degree of glory. But you will ſay, Attaining glory it abſalutely netef= Ib 
ſary, but the attaining any greater degree of glory, however defirable," is not ſo 
neceſſary. Note if there be not the ſame neceſfity of the one of theſe, as there it 
of the other, there can be no pretence to ſay, that whatever is lawful in reſpect 
of one of them, 1s' likewiſe ſo in reſpett of the other. But there will always 
be a juſt pretence to ſay, if advancing the eternal intereſts of men be one of 
the ends of a commonwealth, and that the force in the magiſtrate's hands de 
neceſſary to the attaining that end; that then the magiſtrate is obliged to 
uſe it; whether you will think that end ab/olutely neceſſary,” or as neceſſary 
as another, or no. I ſhall not here trouble you again with your miftake 
about what is abſolutely neceſſary, having taken notice of it in another place. 
Only I ſhall deſire you to ſhew me, that the attaining of glory is abſolutely 
neceſſary, when next time you have occaſion to affirm it. Artuining of 
glory is neceffary in order to happineſs : and attaining a greater degree of 
glory, is neceſſary in order to greater happineſs : but neither of them is ab- 
ſalutely neceſſary, but in order to their reſpective ends, es. 
And now, though, as you ſay, you do not think your fel, boumd to take 
notice of all that may be done with ſome pretence of right - yet, I ſuppoſe, 
upon cooler thoughts, when you have conſidered of what dangerous conſe- 
quence an argument, managed as yours is, may be to the true religion, and 
the ſincere profeſſors of it; and what occaſion or incouragement it may give 
to men in power warmed with zeal, and excited by the proper miniſters of 
their own religion, to make a wrong and exorbitant-uſe of force in matters 
of religion, you will another time think yourſelf bound not to let it go 
abroad again without ſome caution to the magiſtrate in the uſe. of it; with- 
out one word of advice at leaſt, that ſince it is given him, as you fay, only 
for promating the true religion, he thould take care, and examine impartially 
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our opinion, Whenever, he makes S o farce in matters of religion, for 
| Eck any thing but that, he goes beyond his commiſſion, injures 
his ſubjects, and indangers his Own ſoul. sen 7h G 1 4-03 yeh, 15 w 
By this time, Sir, I ſuppoſe you ſee upon what grounds I think you have 

not cleared thaſe diſſiculties which Were charged by me on your method : 
and my reader will ſee what reaſon there was ſor thoſe imputations, Which, 
with ſo loud an outcry, you laid upon me of unfair dealing; fince there 
is not one of them which cannot be made good to be contained either 
in your book, or in your hypotheſis; and that fo clearly, that I could not 
imagine that a man who had ſo far conſidered government, as to ingage in 
print, in ſuch a controverſy as this, could miſs ſeeing it as ſobn as mentioned 
to him. One of them which very much offends you, and makes you ſo 
often tell me what I ſay is impertinent, and nothing to the purpoſe, and ſome 
times to uſe, warmer expreſſions, is, that I argue againſt a power in the ma- 
giſtrate to bring men to his own religion: for I could not imagine that, to a 
man of any thought, it could need proving, that if there were a commiſſiun 
giyen to all magiſirates by the law of nature, which obliged them to uſe 
to bring men to the true religion, it was not poſſible for them to put thi 
commiſſion in execution, without being judges what was the true religion" 
and then there needed no great quickneſs to perceive, that every magiſtrate, 
when your commiſſion came to be put in execution, would, one as well as 
another, find himſelf obliged to uſe force to bring men to that which he 
believed to be the true religion. But ſince this was ſo hard for you to 
ſee, I now. have been at the pains to prove it, and thereby to clear all 
thoſe imputations. I ſhall, not inſtance in any other: they are all of a like 
kind. Only where you complain I have not cited your words fairly, if you 
can ſhew that I have done it any where in this or the Second Letter, to the 
advantage of my cauſe; or to avoid any argument in them, not anſwered; 
if you pleaſe to ſhew it me, I ſhall either let you ſee: your miſtake, or ac- 
knowledge mine. iin 313-0600 ETC 11. 
And now whether you ſhall think what I have ſaid worth that conſidera- 
P. 78 tion you promiſe, or take it all for cavils and impertinencies, to me is very 
indifferent. Injoy, if you pleaſe, that ſhort and eaſy way of anſwering. 

But if the party you ꝛurite for, be, as you ſay, God, and the fouls of men, it 
will require you ſeriouſſy to weigh your ſcheme, examine and put together 
the parts of it, obſerve its tendency and conſequences; and in a word, con- 
ſider things, and not words. For the party of God and fouls needs not any 
help from obſcurity or uncertainty. of general and equivocal terms, but may 

be ſpoke out clearly and diſtinctly; needs no retreat in the round of equiva - 
valent, or the uncertainty of miſapplied expreſſions, that may ſerve to amuſe 
and deceive the unwary, but inſtruct no body; and laſtly, needs no leave 
nor allowance from men f art, to direct both ſubjects and magiſtrates 
to the examination of the Scriptures, wherein God has revealed to the 
world the ways and means of ſalvation. In doing of this, in a treatiſe 

ps where 
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where you profeſs rbe ſubject of your inguiry is ly what! mer bo ir rs be 
bring NN er vrite for, would 
juſtified you againſt the rules of any lawful art; and no Chriſtian man, of 
what art ſoever, would have denied you that liberty: and if 1 miſtake bot, 
the party, you ſay you write for, demands it of yaue | i IT OSD, 
If you find upon. a review of the whole, that you have” . ed your 
cauſe for Gad and the ſouls of men, with that ſincerity and elearneſs that ſa-- 
tisfies your own reaſon, and you think may ſatisfy that of other men, 1 ſhalk 
congratulate to you ſo happy a conſtitution. But if all your magnified and 
neceſſary means of force, in the way you contend for, reaches no futthe® 
than to bring men to a bare outward conformity to the church of England, 
wherein you can ſedately affirm, that it is preſumable that all that are of it 
are fo upon reaſon and conviction; I ſuppoſe there needs no more to be faid- 
to convince the world what party you write for 
The party you write for is God, you ſay. But if all you have ſaid aims 
or amounts to nothing more, than that the church of England, as now efta- 
bliſhed by law, in its doctrines, ceremonies and diſcipline, ſhould be ſup- 
pn by the power of the magiſtrate, and men by force be driven into it; 
fear the world will think you have very narrow thoughts of God; ot that 
that is not the party you write for. It is true, you all along ſpeak of bring- 
ing men to the true religion. But to evidence to you, that by the one only trut 
religion; you mean only that of the church of England, I tell you, that upon 
your principles, you cannot name any other church now in the world, and 
L again demand of you to do it, for the promoting "whereof, or puniſhing, 
diflenters from it, the magiſtrate has the ſame right to uſe force, as ybu pre- 
tend. he has here in England. Till you therefore name ſome ſuch other true 


* 


church and true religion, beſides that of England, yout ſaying, that God 16 


the party you write for, will rather ſhew that you make bold with-his name, 
than that you do not write for another party. N hp n en aged 


Vou ſay too, you write not for any party,” but the fouls of mau. You write: 


indeed, and contend earneſtly, that men ſhould. be brought into.an-outward: 


conformity. to the church of England. But that they imbrace that profeſ- 


ſion upon reaſon and conviction, you are content to have it preſumable, with- 


out any further inquiry or examination. And thoſe who are once in the 
the outward. communion of the national church, however ignorant or irre- 


ligious they are, you leave there. unaſſiſted by your only competent means, 


force; without which, you tell us, the true religion, by its own light and 


ſtrength, is not able to prevail againſt mens luſts, and the corruption of na- 


ture, ſo as to be conſidered as it ought, and heartily imbraced. And this 
dropped not from your pen by chance; but you profeſſedly make excuſes. 
for thoſe of the national religion, who are ignorant of the grounds of it, 
and give us reaſons why force cannot be uſed to thoſe who outwardly con- 
form, to make them conſider ſo as ſincerely to imbrace, believe and obey the 


1 


Rave 


truth. that” muſt ſave them. But the reverend author of the Paſtoral Care 
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f the uſe of force be nieceſſuty for the falvation of fouls, and mens fouls 

be the oy yo Write for; you will be ſuſpected to have betrayed: your 
fe 


party, if your method and neceflary\meatis of ſalvation reach no further, 
than to bring men to oatward conformity, though to the true chureh; and 
Li that abanid6ns them to their %, and depraved natures, deſtitute of the 
en force, your neceſſary and competent means of ſalv ation 
This way of managing the matter, whatever you intend, ſeetns rather, 
| in the fitneſs of it, to be for a ket But fince you affure us, 


ou 

write for nothing but God and ment ſouls, it can only be ſaid you had a — 

3 intention, but ill luck; fince your ſcheme, put into the language of the 
| country, will fit any national church and clergy in the world, that can but 
ſuppoſe itſelf the true; and that I preſume none of them will fall to ts; 
Tou were more than ordinary reſerved and gracious, when you tell me, 
P. 79 That what party I write for, you will not tindertake to ſay. But having told 
me, that my Letter tends 0 the promoting of ſcepticiſm in Mn Jon 
thought, it is like, that was ſufficient to ſhew the party I write for; and f 
you might ſafely end your Letter with words that looked like civil. Hut 
that you may another time be a little better informed what party I write for, 
I will tell you. They are thoſe who in every nation r God, work rightes 
|  onſneſs, and are accepted with him; and not thoſe who in every nation are 
zealous for human conſtitutions, ery up nothing ſo much as vutwardcon- 
formity to the national religion, and are accepted by thoſe who ate the pro- 
| moters of it. Thoſe that I write for are thoſe, who, according to the light 
| of their own confciences, are every where in earneſt in matters of their own 
| | ſalvation, without any defire to impoſe on others; a party ſo ſeldom favoured 
| by any of the powers or ſes of the world; a party that has fo few prefer- 
| ments to beſtow ; ſo few benefices to reward the indeavour of any one' who 
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3 for it, that T conclude I ſhall eafily be believed when I ſay, that nei- 
ther hopes of preferment, nor a deſign to recommend myſelf to thoſe I live 
amongſt, has biaffed my underſtanding, or miſled me in my undertaking. 80 
much truth as ſerves the turn of any particular church, and can be accom- 
modated to the narrow intereſt of ſome human conſtitution, is indeed often 
received with applauſe, and the publiſher finds his account in it. But I 
think I may fay, truth, in its full latitude of thoſe generous principles of the 
Goſpel, which ſo much recommend and inculcate univerſal charity, and a 
treedom from the inventions and impoſitions of men in the things of God, 
has ſo ſeldom had a fair and favourable hearing any where, that he muſt be 
very ignorant of the hiſtory and nature of man, however dignified and diſtin- 
guiſhed, who propoſes to himſelf any ſecular advantage by writing for her 
at that rate, | 

As to your requeſt in the cloſe of your letter, I hope this will ſatisfy you, 
that you might have ſpared it; and you, with the reſt of the world, will ſes 
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that all I writ in my former Mas ſo. true, that you, need not, haye given me 
any caution for the future. As to the pertinence of w iat J ſay J doubt 
whether I ſhall pleaſe you; becauſe I find hy your laſt Letter, that what is 
brought by me to ſhew the weakneſs, abſurdities, or infignificancy of what 
een impertinent, and nothing 60 foe purpoſe 
You muſt pardon me therefore, if I have indeavoured more. to plea e other 
readers than you in that point. I hope they will find, 9 have ſaid, 
not much beſides the matter. But to a man who, ſuppoſing himſelf in the 
right, builds all upon that ſuppoſition, and takes it for an injury to haye that 
privilege denied him; to a man who would ſovereignly decide for all the 
the world, what is the true religion, and thereby impower what magiſtrates 
he thinks fit, and what not, to uſe force; to ſuch a man, not to ſeem im- 
pertinent, would be really to be ſo. This makes .me pleaſed with your re- 
ply to ſo many n of my Letter, that they were notbing to the purpoſe : 
ap it is in your choice whether in your opinion any thing in this ſhall 
But fince this depends upon your keeping ſteadily to clear and ſettled no- 
tions of things, ſeparate from words and expreſſions uſed in a doubtful and 


undetermined ſignification, wherewith men of art often amuſe themſelves and p. 78 


others; I ſhall not be fo unreaſonable as to expect, whatever you promiſe, 
that you ſhould lay by your learning to imbrace truth, and own what will not 
perhaps ſute very well with your circumſtances and intereſt. 

I I ſee, my deſign not to omit any thing that you might think looks like an 
argument in yours, has made mine grow beyond the ſize of a letter. But an 
anſwer to any one being very little different from a letter, I ſhall let it go 
under that title. I have in it alſo indeavoured to bring the ſcattered parts of 
your ſcheme into ſome method, under diſtinct. heads, to give a fuller and 
more diſtin& view of them; wherein, if any of the arguments, which give 
ſupport to your hypotheſis, have eſcaped me unawares, be pleaſed to ſhew 
them me, and I ſhall either acknowledge their force, or indeavour to ſhew 
/ their weakneſs, I am, Sir, 77... Log Rok 

June 20, 1692 =. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
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*A FOURTH LETTER FOR TOLERATION 


„ 


* 


A freſh revival of the controverſy formerly between you and me, is what : 


I fuppoſe no body did expect from you after twelve years filence. But repu- 
tation, a ſufficient cauſe for a new war, as give the world to under- 
ſtand, hath put reſolution into your heart, and arms into your hands to make 
an example of me, to the ſhame and confuſion of all thoſe who could be fo 
injurious to you, as to think you could quit the opinion you had- appeared 
for in print, and agree with me in the matter of Toleration. It is viſible 
how tender even men of the moſt ſettled calmneſs are in point of reputation, 
and it is allowed the moſt excuſable part of human frailty; and therefore no 
body can wonder to ſee a report thought injuriaus laboured againſt with might 
and main, and the aſſiſtance and cauſe of religion itſelf taken in and made 


aſe of to put a ſtop to it. But yet for all this there are ſober men who are 


of opinion, that it better becomes a Chriſtian temper, that diſputes, eſpe- 
cially of religion, ſhould be waged purely for the ſake of truth, and not for 
our own : {elf ſhould have nothing to do in them. But fince as we ſee it 
will croud itſelf in, and be often the principal agent, your ingenuity in owning 
what has brought you upon the ſtage again, and ſet you on work, after the 
eaſe and quiet you reſolutely maintained yourſelf in fo many years, ought 
to be commended, in giving us a view of the diſcreet choice you have made 
of a method ſuited to your purpoſe, which you publiſh to the world in theſe 


words, p. 2. Being deſirous to put a ſtop to a report ſo injurious, as well as 
groundleſs, as I look upon this to be, I think it will be no improper way of 


doing it, if I thus fignify to you and the reader; that I find nothing more con- 
vincing in this your long letter, than I did in your two former; giving withal 


a brief SPECIMEN of the anſwerableneſs of it: whach I chooſe to do upon a few . 


pages at the beginning, where you have placed your greateſt ſtrength, or at leaſt jo 
much of it, as you think ſufficient to put an end to this controverſy. 

Here we have your declaration of war, of the grounds that moved you to 
it, and of your compendious way to aſſured victory, which I muſt own is very 
new and very remarkable. You chooſe a few pages out of the beginning 
of my Third Letter; in theſe, you ſay, I have placed my greateft ſtrength. 
So, that what I have there ſaid being baffled, it gives you a juſt triumph over 


* In anſwer to © A Second Letter to the Author of the Three Letters for Toleration. From 
<< the Author of the Argument of the Letter concerning Toleration briefly confidered and an- 
« ſwered, And of the ; 5 of it. With a Poſtſcript, taking ſome notice of two paſſages 
in The Rights of the Proteſtant Diſſenters.” | 
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tinent ſtuff, is by the overthrow of this forlorn hope fully confuted. 
This is called -anſwering-by. SPECIMEN. A new way, which the world 
owes to your invention, an evidence that whilſt you ſaid nothing you did 
not ſpare thinking. And indeed it was a noble thought, a ſtratagem, which 
I believe ſcarce any other but yourſelf would. have found out in a meditation 
of twice twelve years, how to anſwer arguments without ſaying a word to: 
| them, or ſo muchas reciting them; and, by examining fix or ſeven pages in 
| the beginning of a book, reduce to nothing above three hundred pages of it 
that follow. This is indeed a deceive ftroke that lays all flat before-you. Who 
can ſtand againſtſuch a conqueror, who, by barely attacking of one, kills an: 
hundred This would certainly be an admirable way, did it not degrade the: | 
conqueror, whoſe buſineſs is to do; and turn him into a meer talking gazet-. . 
teer, whoſe boaſts are of no conſequence: . For after ſlaughter of foes, and. 
routing of armies by ſuch a dead-daing hand, no body thinks ut ſtrange to find 
them all alive again ſafe and found upon their feet, and in a. poſture of de- 
fending themſelves, The event, in all ſorts of controverſies, hath often better 
inſtructed thoſe who have, without bringing it to trial, preſumed on the. 
weakneſs of their adverſaries. However, this which you have ſet up, of con- 
fating without arguing, cannot be denied to be a ready way, and well thought 
on to ſet you up high, and your reputation ſecure in the thoughts of your, 
: believing readers, if that be, as it ſeems it is, your buſineſs ;. but, as I take it, 
tends not at all to the informing their underſtandings, and making them fee. 
the truth and grounds it ſtands. on. That perhaps is too much for the profane. 
vulgar to know; it is enough for them that you know it for them, and have 
aſſured them, that you can, when you pleaſe to condeſcend ſo far, confound 
all that any one offers againſt your opinion. An implicit faith of your being 
in the right, and aſcribing victory to you, even in points whereof you have 
ſaid nothing, is that which ſome ſort of men think moſt uſeful, and fo their 
followers have but tongues for their champion to give him the praiſe and au- 
 thority he aims at, it is no matter whether they have any eyes for themſelves 
to ſee en which ſide the truth lies. Thus methinks you and I both find 
our account in this controverſy under your management; you in ſetting. 
your reputation ſafe from the blemiſh it would have been to it that you were 
brought over to my opinion; and I in ſeeing, if you will forgive me ſo pre- 
ſumptuous a word, that you have left my cauſe ſafe in all. thaſe parts you 
have ſaid nothing to, and. not. very much. damaged in that part you have at- 
tacked, as I hope to ſhew the indifferent reader. Vou enter upon your /peci- 
men, p 2, by minding me that I tell u, That I doubt not but to let you 
*« ſee, that if you will be true to your own principles, and ſtand to what you. 
have ſaid, you mult carry your ſome degrees. of force to all thoſe degrees 
* whichin words you declare againſt, even to the diſcipline of fire and faggot.” 
And you ſay, VI make my word good; you-aſſure me you will carry a faggot 
yourſelf to the burning what you. have written for ſo unmerciful and outragious 
a Alſcipline: but till I have done that, you ſuppoſe the diſcipline you haue 
70 Indeavaured. 
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hs To promiſe fairly is then the part of an honeſt man, hen the time of per- 
| Kiran is not yet come. But it falls out unluckily here, for your who 


have undertaken, by anſwering ſome parts of my ſecond Letter, to ſhe. che 


anfeverablenęſi of the whole; that inſtead of anſwiering, you promils to'retract, 
if I mate good my word, in proving 1 oje principles u e 
your ome degrees of force te ve und faggot 3 d en 
Sir, my indeavours to make my word good, have lain before you a pretty 
competent time, the world is witneſs of it, and will, as I imagine, think it 
time for you, ſince you yourſelf have brought this queſtion upon the ſtage, 
either to acknowledge that I have made my word good; or, by invalidating 
my arguments, ſhew that I have not. He that after a debt of ſo many years, 


only promiſes what brave things he will do hereafter, is hardly thought upon 


the Exchange to do what he ought. The account in his hand requires to be 
made up and balanced; and that will ſhew, not what he is to promiſe, 
but, if he be a fair man, what he is to perform. If the ſchools male longer 
allowances of time; and admit evaſions for ſutisfaction, it is fit you uſe your 
privilege, and take more time to conſider; only I erave leave in the mean 


'while to refer my reader to what I have ſaiĩd on this argument, Chap: iv, of my 


third Letter, that he may have a view of your way of anſwering by ſpecimen, 
and judge whether all that I have there urged be anſweted by what you ſay 
hve == of what you promiſe here be ever like to be performed. 
The next ſample you give to ſhew'tbe anfwerableneſs of my Letter, is not 
n more lucky than the former; it may be ſeen, p. 9 4 and 4, where you 
ſay, That I tell you, p. 119, That you have altered the qu 

ſeems, p. 26, you tell me the queſtion between us it, Whether the magiſtrate 
has any right to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion? bereus, 
p. 76, you yourſelf, 7 ſay, own the — to be, Whether the magiſ- 
<<. trate has a right to uſe force in matters of religion?“ Mbich affirma- 


tion of mine, you muſt take leave to tell me, is a meer fietion, for neither p. 76, 


nor any where elſe, do you own the queſtion to be what' I Jay you do. 
And as to © uſing force in matters of religion,” which you: ſay' are my words 
10 yours, if I mean by it the uſing force to bring men to any other religion befides 
the true; you are ſo far from owning the quęſtion to be, Whether tbe magiſtrate 
has @ right to ufe force for ſuch a purpoſe, that you baue always thought is out 
.of queſtion, that no man in the world, magiſtrate or other, can bave any right to 
uſe either force, or any other means that" I can name, to- bring men to any falſe 

Ns a" how much ſoever he may perſuade himſelf that it it true. {+ $20 

It is not therefore from any alteration,” but from the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
that: Vou take occafion, a I complain without cauſe, to lay load on me, for 
charging you with the abſurdities of a power in the magiſtrates to puniſh 
. men, to bring them to their religion.“ Bur it ſeems, having little to ſay 
againſt hr you" do afſert, you ſay, I ind it neceſſary myſelf to alter the 
queſtion, and to male the world believe tbat you afſert. bit you do not, that I 

_ have — before me which 1 K ns: rag R 
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In this paragraph you poſitively deny, that it is any where owned by you 
g | as the queſtion 8 Whether the magiſtrate has-a:right of uſing farce 
0 5 in matters of religian? Indeed theſe words are not as they are cited in p. 76, 
| of your former Letter; but he that will turn over the leaf, may, in p. 78, 
2 85 read theſe words of yours, via. that Jou refer it to me, whether J, in ſaying no 
body bas a rigbt, ar you, in ſaying the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force in 
matters of religion, have moſt reaſon : though you poſitively tell me, That nei- 
ther p. 76, nor any where elſe, do you own the queſtion to be what I ſay you do. 
And now let the reader judge between us. I ſhould not perhaps have ſo much 
as taken notice of this, but that you Who are ſo ſparing of your anſwer, that 
| | you think a brief ſpecimen upon ſome few pages of the beginning of my Let- 
8 ter, ſufficient to confute all I have ſaid in it, do yet ſpend the better part of two 
pages on this; which if I had been miſtaken in, it had been of no great con- 
| | ſequence; of which I ſee no other uſe you have, but to caſt on me ſome civil 
reflections of your faſhion, and fix on me the imputation of fiction, meer fiction; 
| ' a compliment which I ſhall not return you, though you ſay, © usInG: Force. 
«IN MATTERS OF RELIGION,” are my words, not yours. Whether they 
are your words or not, let p. 78, of your former Letter decide, where you 
own yourſelf to ſay, that The magiſtrate has a right to uſe force in matters of 
| religion. So that this, as I take it, is a /pec:men of your being very poſitive in 
a miſtake, and about a plain matter of fact, about an action of your own, 
| and fo will ſcarce prove a ſpecimen of the anſwerableneſs of all I fay in my 
; Letter, unleſs we muſt allow that truth and falſhood are equally anſwerable, 
| when you declare againſt either of them. ied 13015140 
The next part of your /pecrmen we have, p. 4, 5, where you tell me that 1 
undertake to prove, that If upon your grounds the magiſtrate be obliged to 
« uſe force to bring men to the true religion; 1t will neceſſarily follow, that 
<« every magiſtrate, who believes his religion to be true, is obliged to uſe force 
to bring men to his. BY 57 Wat N 
Now becauſe this undertaking is jo neceſſary for me; and my whole cauſe ſeems 
to depend upon the ſucceſi of it: you fhall the more carefully confider how well I 
perform it. But before you do this, it will be fit to let me know, in what ſenſe you 
grant my inference, and in what ſenſe you deny it. Now that every magiſtrate, 
who, upon juſt and ſufficient grounds believes his religion to be true, is obliged to uſe 
ome megerate penalties, which is all the force you ever contended for, to bring 
men to his religion, you freely grant; becauſe that muſt needs be the true religion; 
fence no other can, upon ſuch grounds, be believed to be true. But that any ma- 
giftrate, who upon weak and deceitful grounds, believes a falſe religion to be true, 
and he can never do it upon better grounds, is obliged to uſe the fame, or any 
other, means, to bring men to his religion, this you flatly deny; nor can it by any 
rules of reaſoning, be inferred from what you aſſert. 17 bar 008 
Here you tell me you grant my inference in this ſenfe, viz. That every 
magiſtrate, who upon juſt and ſufficient grounds believes bis religion to be true, is 
baund to uſe force ta bring men to it. b1 
Here you grant that every magiſtrate, without knowing that his religion 
p is true, is obliged, upon his believing it to be true, to ule force to bring 
| men 
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men to it; indeed you add, ho believes t to bei true upon jut ani faffterent 
grounds. So you have got a diſtinction, and that always ſets off a diſputant, 
though many times it is of no uſe to his argument. For here let me aſl you, 
who muſt be judge, whether the grounds upon which he believes his reli- 
gion to be true, be juſt and ſufficient? Muſt the magiſtrate himſelf judge for 
imſelf, or muſt you judge for him? A third competitor in this judgment I 
know not where you will find for your turn. If every magiſtrate muſt judge 
for himſelf, whether the grounds upon which he believes his religion to be 
true, are juſt and ſufficient grounds, your limitation of the uſe of force to ſuch 
only as believe upon juſt and ſufficient grounds, bating that it is an ornament to 
your ſtile and learning, might have been ſpared, ſince it leaves my inference 
untouched in the full latitude I have expreſſed it concerning every magiſtrate; 
there not being any one magiſtrate excluded thereby from an obligation to 
uſe force to bring men to his own religion by this your diſtinction. For if 
every magiſtrate, who upon juſt and ſufficient grounds believes his religion to 
be true, be obliged to uſe force to bring men to his religion, and every ma- 
giſtrate be himſelf judge, whether the grounds he believes upon be'juft and 
ſufficient ; it is viſible every magiſtrate is obliged to uſe force to bring men to 
his religion; ſince any one, who believes any religion to be true, cannot but 
judge the grounds, upon which he believes it to be true, are juſt and ſuffi- 
cient; for if he judged otherwiſe, he could not then believe it to be true. 
If you ſay, you muſt judge for the magiſtrate, then what you grant is this, 
That every magiſtrate who upon grounds that you judge to be juſt and ſuf- 
ficient, believes his religion to be true, is obliged to uſe force to bring men 
to his religion. If this be your meaning, as it ſeems not much remote from 
it, you will do well to ſpeak it out, that the magiſtrates of the world may 
know who to have recourſe to in the difficulty you put upon them, in de- 
claring them under an obligation to uſe force to bring men to the true reli- 
gion; which they can neither certainly know, nor muſt venture to uſe force 
to bring men to, upon their own perſuaſion of the truth of it, When 
they have nothing but one of theſe two, viz. knowledge, or belief that the 
religion they promote is true, to determine them. Neceſſity has at laſt, 
unleſs you would have the magiſtrate act in the dark and uſe his force 
wholly at random, prevailed on you to grant, that the magiſtrate may uſe 
force to bring men to that religion which he believes to be true; but ſay 
you, his belief muſt be upon juſt and ſafficient grounds. The ſame neceſſity 
remaining ſtill, muſt prevail with you to go one ſtep further, and tell me 
whether the magiſtrate. himſelf muſt be judge, whether the grounds upon 
which he believes his religion to be true, be juſt and ſufficient, or whether 
you are to be judge for him. If you ſay the firſt, my inference ſtands 
good, and this queſtion, I think, is yielded, and at an end. If you ſay 
you are to be judge for the magittrates, I ſhall congratulate to the magiſ- 
trates of the world the way you have found out for them to acquit them - 
ſelves of their duty, if you will but pleaſe to publiſh it, that they may 
know where to find you; for in truth, Sir, I prefer you, in this caſe, to the 
UL | D d d 2 Pope; 
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Pope j thaugb you! know that old-gerith | nce laid 
claim to lb dedrfions of this kind, and alledges infallibility for the ſupport 


that religion ta the magiſtrate, which he 1s to promote by the method you con- 
tend for. 2 71 a N 


- 


Here the firſt thing you do is to pretend an uncertainty of what I mean 


tlemah at Rome: has long ſince laid 
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popular ways of talking butibeingihereito diftinguiſh betweenukriowledge 
We kat degrees of confidence ſdever raiſed; theitibourdaries mult 
be kept; and their names not eonfounded/ with more to the ſame purpoſe; 
p. 120, 121, whereby it is ſo plain, that by knowledge I mean the effect of 
ſtrict demonſtration ; and by believing or opinion, I mean any degree of per- 
ſuaſion even to the higheſt degree of aſſurance; that I challenge youryour- 
ſelf to ſet it down in plainer and more expreſs terms. But no body can blame 
you for not finding your adverſary's meaning, let it be never ſo plain, when 
you can find nothing to anſwer to it. The reaſon therefore which you al- 
ledge for the denying the ſufficiency of my diviſion, is no reaſon at all. 
Your pretended reaſon is becauſe there is 4 third fort or degree of: perfuaſion 3. 
which,” though not grounded upon ftrift demonſtration; yet in firmneſs and ſtabi- 
ity does far \exceed that which-1s built upon flight appearances f probability, 
ete. Let it be ſo, that there is a degree of perſuaſion not grounded upon 
ſtrict demonſtration, far exceeding that which is built upon flight appear- 
ances! of probability. But let me aſk you what reaſon can this be to deny 
the ſufficieney of my diviſion, becauſe there is, as you ſay, a third fort or 
degree of perſuaſion, when even that which you calbthis third ſort or de- 
gree of perſuaſion is contained in my diviſion. This is a Hecimen indeed, 
not of anſwering what I have ſaid, bat of not anſwering; and for ſuch I 
leave it to the reader. A degree of perſuaſion, though not grounded on ftrict 
demonſtration, yet in firmneſs and ſtability far exceeding that which 1s built upon 
flight appearances of probability, you call here a third ſort or degree of perſua- 
fron. Pray tell me which are the two other ſorts ; for knowledge upon ſtrict 
demonſtration, is not belief or perſuaſion, but wholly above it. Beſides, if 
the degrees of firmneſs in perſuaſion make different /orts'of perſuaſion, there 
are not only three, but three hundred /orts of perſuaſion ; and therefore the 
naming of your third ſort was with little ground, and to no purpoſe or ten- 
dency to an anſwer ; though the drawing in ſomething like a diſtinction be 
always to the purpoſe of a man who hath nothing to anſwer, it giving occa- 
fion for the uſe of many good words; which, though nothing to the point, 
ſerve to cover the diſputants ſaying nothing under the appearance of learn- 
ing, to thoſe who will not be at the pains to examine what he ſayyes. 
You ſay, Every magiſtrate is by the law of nature under an obligation to uſe 
force to bring men to the true religion. To this I urge, that the magiſtrate hath 
nothing elſe to determine him in the uſe of force, for promotion of any re- 
ligion one before another, but only his own belief or perſuaſion of the truth 
of it. Here you had nothing to do, but fairly to grant or deny; but inſtead 
thereof you firſt raiſe a groundleſs doubt as I have ſhewn about my meaning, 
whereof there could be no doubt at all to any one who would but read what 
J had faid; and thereupon having got a pretence for a diſtinction, you ſo- 
lemnuly tell the world Here is à third fort of perſuaſion, which, though not grounded 
on ſtrict demonſtration ; yet in firmneſs and ſtability, does far exceed that which 
ii built upon flight appearances of probability, leaving no doubt, approaching 
wear to knowledge, being full aſſurance. Well, the magiſtrate hath a per/ua- _ 
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n of firmneſs and ſtability, has full aſſurance; muſt he be determined by 
2 Py Full — in the == of that religion by force, of whole 
truth he is in ſo high a degree of perſuaſion ſo fully aſſured ? No, fay you, it 

_ muſt be grounded upon ſuch clear and ſolid proof as leaves no reaſonable doubt in 
an attentive and unbiaſſed mind. To which the magiſtrate is ready to reply, 
that he, upon his grounds, can ſee no reaſonable doubt, and that his is an 
attentive and unbiafſed mind, of all which he himſelf is to be judge, till you 


can produce your authority to judge for him; though, in the concluſion, 


you actually make yourſelf judge for him. It is ſuch a kind of perſuaſion, ſuch 
4 full aſſurance muſt point out to the magiſtrate that religion he is to pramote by 
force, which can never be had but of the true religion: which is in effect, as 


- 


every one may ſee, the religion that you judge to be true, and not the religion 
the magiſtrate judges to be true. For pray tell me, muſt the magiſtrate's_ 


full aſſurance point out to him the religion which he is by force to promote, 
or mult he by force promote a religion, of whoſe truth he hath no belief, no 


aſſurance at all? If you ſay the firſt of theſe, ben grant that every magiſtrate 


maſt uſe force to promote his own religion, for that is the religion whereof 


he has ſo full aſſurance, that he ventures his eternal ſtate upon it. Ay, ſay 
you, that is for want of attention, and becauſe he is not unbiaſſed. It is Hike 
he will ſay the ſame of you, and then you are quits, And that he ſhould by 
force promote that religion which he believes not to be true, is ſo abſurd, that 
I think you can neither expect it, nor bring yourſelf to ſay it. Neither of 
theſe therefore being anſwers that you can make uſe of, that which lies at-the 
bottom, though you give it but covertly, is this, That the magiſtrate ought 
by force to promote the religion that you believe with full aſſurance to be 


true. This would do admirably well for your purpoſe, were not the ma- 


giſtrate intitled to aſk, who made you a judge for him in the caſe? And 


ready to retort your own words upon you, that it is want of attention and 
unbiaſſcuneſt in you, that puts your religion paſt doubt with you upon your 
proofs of it. Try when you pleaſe with a Bramin, a Mobammedan, a Pa- 
piſt, Lutberan, 'Quaker, Anabaptiſt, Preſbyterian, etc. you will find if you 
argue with them, as you do here with me, that the matter will reſt here 
between you, and that you are no more a judge for any of them than they 


are for you. Men in all religions have equally ſtrong perſuaſions, and every 


one muſt judge for himſelf; nor can any one judge for another, and you laſt 
of all for the magiſtrate, that the ground you build upon, that firmneſs and 
ability of perſuaſion in the higheſt degree of aſſurance leaves no doubt, can never 


be had of a falſe religion being falſe, all your talk of full aſſurance, pointing 


out to the magiſtrate the true religion that he is obliged by force to promote, 


amounts to no more but his own religion, and can point out no other 


to him. 

However, in the next paragraph you go on with your Hpecimen, and tell 
me, Hence appears the impertinency of all I diſcourſe, p. 120, 121, concerning 
the aifference between faith and knowledge : where the thing I was concern'd to 
make out, if 1 would ſpeak to the purpoſe, was no other but this, That © there 
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are as. clear and ſolid grounds for the belief of falſe roligions, as there are 
« for, the belief of the true: or, that men may both as firmly and as r . | 
** tionally: believe and imbrace falſe religions as they can the trur. hr, „5 
you cunfeſs, is a point, which, you ſay, when I bave well cleared umu e/tablifped 8 | 
it, will do my buſineſs, but nothing elſe will. And therefore my talt e faith 
and 2 however it may amuſe ſuch as are prone to admirt all ibut I 
Jay, will never inable me, before better judges, from the duty of every! mayyſ> 
trate to uſe moderate penalties for promoting the true religion, to infor the; ſame | 
obligation to lie upon every magiſtrate in reſpect to his religion, whatever it be. — 
Where the impertinency lies will be ſeen when it is remembered, that the | 
queſtion between us is not what religion has the moſt clear and ſolid grounds 
for the belief of it, much leſs whether there are as clear and ſolid grounds for 
the belief of falſe religions, as there are for the belief of the true, i. e. whether 
falſhood has as much truth in it as truth itſelf? A queſtion, which, I gueſs, 
no man, but one of your great pertinency could ever have propoſed. But 
the queſtion here between you and me, is what muſt point out to the magiſ- 
trate that religion which he is by force to promote, that ſo he may be able 
to perform the duty that you pretend is incumbent on him by the law of 
nature; and here I proved, that having no certain demonſtrative knowledge 
of the true religion, all that was left him to determine him in the applica- 
tion of force, which you make the proper inſtrument of promoting the true 
religion, for the promoting the true religion, was only his perſuaſion, belief, 
or aſſurance of the true religion, which was always his own; and ſo in this 
ſtate, the religion, which by force the magiſtrates of the world muſt of ne- 
ceſſity promote, muſt be either their own, or none at all. Thus the argu- 
ment ſtanding between us, I am apt to think the world may be of opinion, 
that it had been pertinent to your cauſe to have anſwered my argument, if 
you had any thing to anſwer ; which ſince you have not done, this pecimen 
alſo of the facility, wherewith you can anſwer all I have faid in the third 
Letter, may be joined to the former, and be a ſpecimen of ſomething elſe 
than what you intended it. For in truth, Sir, the indeavouring to ſet up a 
new queſtion abſurd in itſelf, and nothing at all to the purpoſe, without of- 
tering any thing to clear the difficulty you were preſſed with, will to under- 
ftanding readers appear pertinent in one who ſets himſelf up for an arrant 
Drawcanfir, and is giving ſpecimens of himſelf, that nothing can ſtand in his 
Way. | . 
i is with the ſame pertinency, that to this propoſition, That there are as 
clear and ſolid grounds for the belief of a falſe religion as there are for the 
belief of the true, you join this following as an equivalent, Or tbat men may 
both as firmly and as rationally believe and imbrace falſe religions as they can the 
true; and you would fain have it thought that your caule is gained, unleſs 1 
5 will maintain theſe two abſurd propoſitions, which my argument has no- 
thing to do with. | 
And you ſeem to me to build upon theſe two falſe propoſitions. 


* * 


ligion, to et g¹ — — ar ak 
of force to make men- conſider — imbrace the true religion, but the higheſt 
perſuaſion and full aſſurance of its truth. Whereas his own perſuaſion 
of the truth of his j religion, in what degree ſoever it be, ſo he believes 
it to he true, will, if he thinks it his duty by force to promote the true, be 
ſuſficient to ſet him on work. Nor can it be otherwiſe, ſince his own per- 
ſuaſion of his on religion, which he judges fo well grounded as to venture 


his future ſtate. upon it, cannot but be ſufficient to ſet him upon doing chat 


be takes to be his duty in bringing others to the ſame religion. 


II. Another falſe ſuppoſition you build upon is this, that the ee ee 


is always imbraced with the firmeſt aſſent. There is ſcarce any one ſo little 
acquainted with the world, that hath not met with inſtances of men moſt un- 
moveably confident, and fully aſſured in a religion which was not the true. 
Nor is there among the many abſurd religions of the world, almoſt any one 
that does not find votaries to lay down their lives for it: and if that be not 
firm perſuafion. and full, aſſurance that is ſtronger than the love of life, and has 
force enough to make a man throw himſelf into the arms of death, it is 
hard to know what is firm perſuaſion and full aſſurance. Jets and Mabam- 
aedans have frequently given inſtances of this higheſt. degree of perſuaſion. 
And the Bramins religion in the Eaſt is entertained by its followers with no 
le aſſurance of its truth, ſince it is not unuſual for ſome of them to throw- 
themſelves under the wheels of a mighty chariot, wherein they on folemn 
days draw the image of their God about in proceſſion, there to be cruſhed 
to death, and facrifice their lives in honour of the God they believe in. If 


it be objected, that thoſe are examples of mean and common men; but the 


great men of the world, and the heads of ſocieties, do not ſo eafily give 
themſelves up to a confirmed bigotry. I anſwer, The perſuaſion they have 
af the truth of their dw religion, is viſibly ſtrong enough to make them 
venture themſelves, and uſe force to others upon the belief of it. Princes 
are made like other men, believe upon the like grounds that other men do, 
and act as warmly upon that belief, though the grounds of their perſuaſion 
be in themſelves not very clear, or may appear to others to be not of the ut- 
moſt ſolidity. Men act by the ſtrength of their perſuaſion, though they do 
not always place their perſuaſion and aſſent on that fide on which, in reality 
the ſtrength of truth lies. Reaſons that are not thought of, nor heard of, 
nor rightly apprehended, nor duely weighed, make no impreſſion on the 
mind: and truth, how richly ſoever ſtored with them, may not be aſſented 
to, but lie neglected. The only difference between princes and other men 
herein, is this, that PRINCES ARE USUALLY MORE POSITIVE IN MAT TERS 
OF RELIGION, BUT LESS INSTRUCTED. The ſoftneſs and ' pleaſures of a 
court, to which they are uſually abandoned when young, and affairs of ſtate 


which wholly poſſeſs them when grown up, ſeldom allow any of them time 


to conſider: and examine that they may imbrace the true religion. And here 
your ſcheme, upon your own ſuppoſition, has a fundamental error that over- 
| | turns 
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rationally believe and imbrace falſe religions as they can the true. This be 
the queſtion, neceſſary to be conſidered in your way of arguing, returns 


of theſe neceſſary and etent means of being brought to the true reli - 
bring other men to it, and is contended for by you as the/only method: © 
Bot further, you. will phe IO IE UTERINE 
barely, that men may not as firmly, but that they cannot às firmly fam a. 


it as true as it will, is of no manner of advantage to your cauſe. For. here 


upon you, who muſt be judge whether the magiſtrate believes and imbraces 
his religion rationally or no? If he himſelf be judge, then he does act ra- 

tionally, and it muſt have the ſame operation on him, as if it were the muſt 
rational in the world: if you muſt be judge for him, whether his belief be 


rational or no, why may not others judge for him as well as you? or at 


leuſt he judge for you, as well as you for him; at leaſt till you have pro- 
duced your patent of infallibility and commiſſion of ſuperintendency over 
the belief of the magiſtrates of the earth, and ſſiewn the commiſſion where - 
by:you are appointed the director of the magiſtrates of the world in theit be- 
lief, which is or is not the true religion? Do not think this ſaid” without 
cauſe, your whole diſcourſe here has no other tendency, but the making 
yourſelf judge of what religion ſhould be promoted by the magiſtrate's force; 
which, let me tell you by the way, every warm zealot in any religion, has 
as much a right to be as you. I beſeech you tell me, are you not perſuaded, 
nay, fully aſſured, that the church of England is in the right, and all that 
diſſent from her are in the wrong? Why elſe would you have force uſed to 
make them conſider and conform ? If then the religion of the church of 
England be, as you are fully aſſured, the only true religion, and the magiſ- 
trate muſt ground his perſuaſion of the truth of his religi 


ioti on ſuch clear and 
ſolid proofs as the true religion alone has, and no falſe one can have, and 
by that perſuaſion the magiſtrate muſt be directed in the uſe of force, (for 
all this in effect, you ſay, in the ſixth and beginning of the ſeventh pages) 
what is this but covertly to ſay, that it is the duty of all magiſtrates to uſe 
force to bring men to imbrace the religion of the church of England? 
Which, ſince it plainly follows from your doctrine, and I think you 
cannot deny to be your opinion, and what in effect you contend for, you will 
do well to ſpeak it out in plain words, and then there will need no more to 
be ſaid in the queſtion. 14 50; te Ot Gs SOT. iu 

And now I deſire it may be conſidered, what advantage this ſuppoſition of 


force, which is ſuppoſed put into the magiſtrate's hands by the law of na- 


ture to be uſed in religion, brings to the true religion, when it arms five 
hundred magiſtrates againſt the true religion, who muſt unavoidably in the 
ſtate of things in the world act againſt it, for one that uſes force for it. I 
fay, that this uſe of force-in the magiſtrate's hand, is barely ſuppoſed by you 
from the benefit it is like to produce; but it being demonſtration, that the 
. Eee prejudice 


Pal 
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eee acctus to the true religidn fromm ſuchꝭ a uſe of furce, is five 
8 undred times more than the ad vantage can be expected from it, the natural 

and unavoidable: n ground of benefit, is, that God 
never gave any ſuch pqwer to the magiſtrate and thete it will reſt till = 
- can, by ſome better argument prove the inagiſttate to have ſuch a power: 
to which give m leave to add one word me. 
Lou ſay the magiſtrate is obliged bythe law of nature to uſe force to 
promote the true religion; muſt he ſtand ſtill and do nothing till he cer» 
, tainly know which is the true religion ? If ſo, the commiſſion is loſt; and he 
can never do his duty; for to certain knowledge of the true religion, he can 
in this world never arrive. May he then act upon frm perſuaſion umd full 
affurance, grounded tir ere cletr and folig proofs as the true religion alone + 

vas, and no falſe one can have? And then indeed you have diſtinguiſhed 

yourſelf into a ſafe retreat. For who can doubt but your #bard ort or 
tegree of perfuaſion, if that be your meaning, will determine the magiftrate 
to the true religion, when it is grounded on thofe which are the proof: 
only of the true religion, which if it be all that you intend by your ⁰,. 
ſuramce, which is the title you give to this your third fort or degree ef per- 
faafion, I muſt deſire you to apply this in "anſwer to my argument. I ſay, 
magiſtrates in general have nothing to determine them in their application 
of force but their 'own perſunſion; and your arifwer is, the magiſtrates uf 
the true religion have their own- perſuaſion to determine them; but of, all 
the other magiſtrates, which are above an hundred, I might ſay a thouſand 
to one, you ſay nothing at all; and thus, by the help of a diſtinction, the 
queſtion is reſolved. I ſay tlie magiſtrates are not in a capacity to perform 
their duty, if they be obliged to uſe force to promote the true religion, 
ſince they have nothing to determine them but their own perſuaſion of the 
truth of any religion; which, in the variety of religions which the magiſ- 
trates of the world have imbraced, cannot direct them to the true. Yes, 
ſay you, their perſuaſion, who have imbraced the true religion, will diredt 
them to the true religion. Which amounts at laſt to no mote but this, 
That the magiſtrate that is in the right, is in the right. A very true propo- 
ſition without doubt; but whether it removes the difficulty I propoſed any 
better than begging the queſtion, you were beſt conſider. Thete are five 
hundred magiſtrates of falſe religions for one that is of the true; I ſpeak 
much within compaſs; it is a duty ineumbent on them all, ſay you, to uſe 
foree to bring men to the true r er My queſtion is, how can this be 
compaſſed by men who are unavoidably determined by the perſuaſion of the 
truth of their own religion? It is anſwered, they who are of the true reli- 
gion will perform their duty. A great advantage ſurely to true religion, and 
worth the contending for, that it ſhould be the magiſtrate's duty to uſe 
force for promoting the true religion, hen in the ſtate of things that is at 
eee the world, and always hitherto has been, one magiſtrate in five 
undred will uſe force to promote the true religion, and the other four hun- 

dred nĩnety nine to promote falſe ones de EY 
| | | ; ut 
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Bot | My Ob Mit ene /Whyihopcaro-alatchibere odtitmaigifirantd; 

are of falſe religions,” ſhould be determined by —— 
are Built upon ſuigbt appearances probability but ſuch as are grownded upan 
clear and ſalid prugſs, which the ti ee e alone has. In anſwer to this, 
Laſſc, Who mutt be judge n and 
ſolid proofs, the magiſtrate himſelf, — v5" 8 If the magiſtrate him · 
ſelf, then we are but where we wert; and all that ycu ſay here, with the 
diſtinction that you have made about ſeveral ſorts of perſuaſion, ſerves only 
to lead us round about to the fame place: for the magiſtrate, of what reli- 
gion ſoever, muſt, notwithſtanding all you have ſaid, be determined by his 
own perſuaſion. If you ſay you muſt be judge of the clearnefs and ſolidity 
of the proofs upon which the magiſtrate grounds the belief of his own reli- 
gion, it is time you ſhould nn your eee and rs the eee 

3 you act. 

There are other qualifications you aſlign of the Join on Ae — 1 
us your third fort or degree of perſuaſion is grounded ; and that is ſuch, as 
teaves\ no reaſonable doubt in an attentive and unbiaſſed mind? which unleſs 
you muſt be judge what is @ reaſonable doubt, and aubich is an attentiue an 
2nbiaſſed mind, will do you no manner of ſervice. If the magiſtrate muſt be 
judge for himſelf in this caſe, you can have nothing to ſay to him; but if 
you muſt be judge, then any doubt about your religion will be unreaſonable, 
and his not imbracing and promoting your religion will be want of attention 
and an unbiaſſed mind. But let me tell you, give but the ſame liberty of 
Judging for the magiſtrate of your religion to the men of another religion, 
Which they have as much right to as you have to judge for the magiſtrate. of 

any other religion in the points mentioned, all this will return upon you. 
Gs into France and try xf won it be not ſo. 80 that your plea for the ma- 
giſtrate's uſing force for promoting the true religion, as you have ſtated it. 
3 as much power and authority to the king of France to uſe it againſt 
is difſenting ſubjects; as to any other Prince in nen uſe it it 
cheirs . name which you pleaſe. 

The fallacy in making it the magiſtrate” duty to promote by force. the 
only true religion, hes in this, That you allow yourſelf to ſuppoſe the ma- 
giſtrate, Who is of your religion, to be well- grounded, attentive and un- 
biaſſed, and fully and firmly aſſured that his religion is true; but that other 
magiſtrates of other religions different from yours are not ſo: which, what 
is it but to erect yourſelf into a Rate of  infallibility above all other men of 
different um from ears n N they have as goat a title to as 

ourfelt ? 
Having thus advanced yourſelf; into the chair, —— given yourſelf the 
power of deciding for all men which is, and which is not the true religion, 
it is not to be wondered that you ſo roundly pronounce a my di/courſe, 
p. 120, 12, concerning the difference bet ocen faith and knowledge 79 be im- 
Pertinaney; and ſo magiſterially to tell me, That the thing I war there con- 
b lo mate out, , I would ſpeak to tl pur poſt, was no other but this, that 
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Thorn are at cler und un olid gromnds\ fur obe deli faut rige, "ui there 
are for heliqſ — 5qam> #hat"'men"miy both as fem an r bb 
lieve and 3 as tbey can the true. 05199 ¼· og 
The inertin 
Felf in ———— any indifferent reader; and will only, at pteſent, 
examine what y nd ud concerns nm out; yo if on eee Ne 
pp. 1-21 doider mich o: 100 sg ot B15. WRT 
2 My bufinefs there was to pobie)/Dhap the magiſtrate bet wiughs thatiearit 
His duty to uſe force to promote the true religion, it would thence unavoid- 
ably follow, that not having knowledge of the truth of any religion; but 
only belief that it was true, to determine him in his application of force, he 
would take himſelf in duty bound to promote his own religion by force; 
and thereupon force would inevitably be uſed to promote falſe religions, 
upon thoſe very grounds upon which you pretend to make it ſerviceable only 
to the true: and this, I ſuppoſe, I have in thoſe pages evidently proved, 
though you think not fit to give any other anſwer to what I there ſay, but 
that it is impertinent; and I ſhould have proved ſomething elſe, which you 
would have done _ 4 — a FI = clear nnn to- have ſhown from 
kc apo Nod dn DISH Sack 
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Afr this: new invention of yours, 2) anſwering by — ; ſo happily 
found out for the eaſe of yourſelf and other diſputants of renown, that 
Mall pleaſe to follow it, I cannot preſume you ſhould take notice of any 
thing 1 have to ſay: you have aſſumed the privilege, by ſhewing your 
ſtrength againſt one argument, to pronounce all the reſt baffled; and there- 
fore to what; purpoſe is it to offer difficulties to you, ho can blow them all 
off vithos breath? But yet to apologize for myſelf to the world, for be- 
ing of opinion chat it is not always from want of confideration; artentivn, or 
being unbiaſſed, that men with firmneſs of perſuaſion imbrace, and with ful 
Aſurunce adhere to the wrong ſide in matters of religion, I ſhall take the 
'Hberty to offer the famous inſtance of the two Reynolds, brothers, both 
men of learning and parts; whereof the one being of the church of Eng- 
nd, and the other of the church of Rome, they both deſiring each other's 
*converfion-to the religion which he himſelf was of, that they writ to mw 
another about it; and that with ſuch appearance of ſolid and clear gowns 

on both ſides; that they were wrought upon by them: each changed his reli- 
gion, and that with ſo im a per ſuaſton and full an aſſurance of the truth of 


3960 


that which he turned to, that no indeavours or arguments of either of them 
could ever after move the other, or bring him back from what he had per- 
ſuaded him to. If now Þ ſhould / aſk to which of theſe two full aſſuruure 
pointed out the true religion, you no doubt, if you would anſwer at all, 
would ſay, To him that imbraced that of the church of England, and a 
Papiſt would ſay the other: but if an indifferent man were aſted 3 


theie two or chtee pages, I ſhall leave to aut for it- 
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this. fl afurence; was (ufficientto point aut the dtn neligien to either f 
them. he muſt anſwer, No ;\ for if it Mere, they maſk ir have been 
both of the ſame religion. gn WM 20 
To ſum up then whit yqu anſwer to my ſaying, t cannot beithe ma- 
giſtrate's duty to uſe force to promote: the true: religion. iheeauſe he is not 
in a capacity to perform that duty : for not having certain knowledge, 
« but only his own perſuaſion to point out to him which is the trus eli 
4 gion, if he be ſatisfied it is his duty ti uſe force to-prombte the truę feli- 


4 gion, it will inevitably follow, that he muſt always uſe it to promote his 


</own.” To which you anſwer, That a perſuaſion of a low degrie is not 
ſufficient to point out that religion to the magiſtrate wWhieh he is to promate 
by force; but that a ñirmneſi and ſtability of per ſuaſion, a full:afſuratice ist hat 
which ir to point out to the magiſtrate that religian which he is y force de pro- 
mote. Where if by firmneſs and ſtability of perſuaſion and full aſſurauae, you 
mean what the words aus 525 it is plain you confeſs the magiſtrate s duty 
as to ꝓromate his ow religion by force ; for that is the religion Which his 
im perſua/ion and full aſſurunce points out to him. If by frul-gfſurance;yor. 
mean any thing but the ſtrength. of perſuaſion, you contradict; all: that vou 
have ſaid about firmneſs and ability, and degrees of perſugſion; and having in 
that ſenſe allowed the ſufficiency of my diviſion, where I ſay, knowledge 
or opinion muſt point out that religion to him, which he is by force to 
promote; retract it again, and inſtead thereof, under the name of full 
Aſſurance, you ſubſtitute and put in true religion, and ſo firmneſs. of; perſua- 
ion is in effect laid by, and nothing but the name made uſe of; for, pray 
tell me, is firmneſs of perſuaſion, or being of the true reiigion, either of 
them by itſelf, ſufficient to point out to the magiſtrate: that religion whichlit 
is his duty to promote by force? For they do not always go together. If 
being af the true religion by itſelf may do it, your mentioning fitmneſs of 
_ perſuaſion; grounded on ſolid proof that leaves no doubt, 25:49 no putpoſe, 


but to miſlead your reaſon; for every one that is of the true religion, does 


not arrive at that high degree of perſuaſion, that / Aſurance, Which ap- 
proaches that which is very near to that which is produced by demonſtra- 


tion. And jn this ſenſe of full aſſurance, which you ſay men may have of 


the true religion, and can never have of a falſe one, your anſwet amgunts 
to this, That ſull aſſurauce, in him that imbraces the true religion, will 
point out the religion he is by force to promote: Where it ais plain, that hy 
fulneſs of aſſurance yon do mean not the firmneſs of his perſuaſion that points 
out to him the religion which! he is by force to promote, (for any lower de- 
gree of perſuaſion to him that imbraces the true religion would do it as cer- 
tainly, and to one that imbraces not the true religion, the higheſt degree of 
perſuaſion would even in your opinion do nothing at all) but his being of 
tne true religion, is that Which alone guides him to his duty of promoting 
the true religion by force. So that to my queſtion, how ſhall a magiſtrate 
who is perſuaded that it is his and every magiſtrate's duty to promote the 
true religion by force, be determined in his uſe of force, you ſeem to e 
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if you Have auy meuning at all in your fixth, and beginning of the ſeventh 
Page, to which J refer the reader; where, if he find nothing elſe, he can- 
not fall to find a ermnen of ſchool-play, of talking uncertainly in the utmoſt 
perfection, niceſy and artificially worded, that. it may ſerve for a ſpecimen of 
A maſter. piece in that kind; but a 1 of the anſwerableneſs of my 
Letter will require, as T imagine, a little more plain dealing. And to fa- 
tisfy readers, that have not attained to the adrniration of fkilfally ſaying 
nothing ; you muſt directly inform them, whether firmneſs of perſuaſion be 
or be not ſufficient in a magiſtrate to inable him to do his duty in promotin 

the trve religion by force, or elſe this you have pitched on will dae a 
fample of the anſwerableneſs of all I have faid. KOH yang Br. 14 
TA 23 a ſtand poſitive in it, and that is like a maſter, that it cannot be in- 
ferred from the mayiſtrite's being obliged to promote by force the true reli 
gion, that every magiſtrate is obliged to promote by force his own 8 1 
And that for the ſame reaſon you had given before, more perplexed and ob- 


it. One of theſe muſt be your meaning, chooſe which you pleaſe of them, 


ſcutely, viz. Becauſe there is This perpetual atvantage on the ſide 4 the true re- 


Ngion, that it may and ought to la believed on clear anid folid grounds, fuch as will 
appear i be more ſo, the more they are exammed : whereas no other religion can be 
believed fo, but upon fuch appearances only, as will not bear a juſt exammation. 
This would be an anſwer to what I have faid, if it were fo that all magiſ- 
trates faw the preponderancy of the grounds of belief, which are on the fide 
of the true 'teligion; but ſince it is not the grounds and reaſons of a truth 
that are not feen, that do or can ſet the magiſtrate upon doing his duty in 
the caſe; but it is the perſuaſion of the mind, produced by ſuch reaſons and 
grounds as do affect it, that alone does, or is capable, to determine the ma- 
giſtrate in the uſe of force, for performing of his duty; it neceſſarily fol- 


Jos, that if two magiſtrates have equally ſtrong perſuaſions concerning the 
truth of their religions reſpectively, they muſt both be ſet on work thereby, 


or neither; for though one be of a falſe, and the other of the true religion, 
yet the principle of operation, that alone which they have to determine them, 
being equal in both, they muſt both be determined by it; unleſs it can be 
faid, that one of them muſt act according to that principle, which alone can 
determine, and the other muſt act againſt it; that is, do what he cannot do; 


be determined to one thing, by what at the fame time determines him to 
another. From which incapacity in magiſtrates to perform their oy 
by force to promote the true religion, I think it may juſtly be concluded, 
that to uſe force for the promoting any religion, cannot be their duty. 
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n by the Jaye of pajare magifirates are oÞIS4L{o;prnnet 

the true religion by force, Tt mult be, owned, 'thaf if this be an obligation of 
the law of natute, very few magiſtrates overlook it, {6 5 are they to 
NF” promote that religion by force which they take to be true. I 8 the 
; Caſe, I beſeech Wy tell me what was Huaina Capec, emperor ,of Peru 


ho, being perſuaded of his duty to promote the true.reli- 


Chriſtian 'religion, which really is the true, (fo far Was he from a poſhbility 1 
to have his belief grounded upon the ſolid and clear proofs of the true reli- * 


Kern that religion which he himſelf is ſtrongly, 1 f Pe the 
ighett degree of firmneſs, perſuaded is the true? Which is the Sranting 
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